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THE  COURT  OF  TEINDS  AND  MR  BUCHANAN'S  TREATISE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  Teinds  or  Tithes* 
By  William  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Solicitor  of  Tithes  in 
Scotland,  etc.,  etc.    Edinburgh :  Bell  and  Bradfute. 

The  Law  of  Teinds  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  decidedly  conser- 
Tatire  in  its  teftdencr.  Founded  in  the  most  ancient  traditions  of 
our  history,  referring  for  its  sources  and  its  illustrations  to  the  jus 
canonicum  of  the  middle  ages,  dealing  with  rights  of  property  which 
originated  in  usurpation,  and  which  are  maintained  and  vindicated 
in  defiance  of  the  doctrine  of  prescriptive  possession  which  limits 
the  investigation  of  feudal  titles,  it  is  essentially  a  thing  of  the  past, 
like  a  fragment  of  some  extinct  projected  formation  into  a  world 
peopled  by  forms  of  a  different  order,  and  governed  by  different  laws 
and  usages/  The  very  practitioners  of  this  antique  jurisdiction  seem 
to  have  descended  with  it  from  an  earlier  generation.  The  author 
of  the  treatise  before  us,  who,  as  her  Majesty's  counsel  in  the  Court 
of  the  Commissioners,  may  be  regarded  as  a  representative  man 
Hmong  those  who  are  learned  in  the  law  of  Teinds,  is,  we  believe^ 
the  oldest  practising  member  of  the  bar ;  and,  judging  from  his  work, 
we  should  say  that  he  inherits  much  of  that  passion  for  antiquarian 
research  and  recondite  examination  of  authorities  which  distinguished 
the  bar  at  an  earlier  period  of  its  history  than  the  present  century* 
We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  Mr  Buchanan^s  connection  with 
the  Court  of  Commissioners  dates  from  its  institution  in  1707,  but 
We  should  fiot  feel  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  so.  But  for  his 
presence  on  Friday  mornings  at  nine  o'clock,  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  Lord  Ordinary's  department  would  expire  of  inanition  ;  and 
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how  it  ever  could  have  existed  without  him  is  a  problem  so  difficult 
of  solution,  that  we  prefer  to  take  refuge  in  the  belief,  that  the  Court 
of  Teinds  and  Mr  Buchanan  are,  and  ever  were,  as  Mr  Mill  would 
say,  'co-existent.'  When,  therefore,  we  follow  Mr  Buchanan's 
elucidations  of  the  many  intricate  questions  that  were  detennined  in 
the  youth  of  the  Court  of  Teinds,  we  defer  to  his  reasoning  with  the 
respect  which  justly  belongs  to  cantemporanea  exposiHo ;  and  feel 
assured  that,  if  not  actually  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  decisions 
which  he  cites,  he  has  so  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  that 
department  of  ancient  erudition,  as  to  have  become  in  effect  its 
authentic  interpreter. 

Mr  Buchanan's  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Teinds  has  been  known  to 
be  in  preparation  for  a  considerable  time  past ;  and  those  whose  pro- 
fessional avocations  bring  them  into  frequent  contact  with  the  intri- 
cate and  unfamiliar  steps  of  a  teind  process,  have  naturally  looked 
forward  to  its  appearance  with  some  anxiety.     In  attempting  to 
estimate  a  work  upon  a  department  of  the  law  which,  as  Mr  Buchanan 
truly  affirms,  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  deal  involved  in  obscurity, 
we  must  not  presume  too  readily  on  the  readei^s  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.    We,  of  course,  must  be  presumed  to  be  conversant 
with  It ;  but  the  reader,  unless  he  is  also  an  editor,  is  not  privileged 
to  know  everything  ;  and  if  he  is  conscious  of  being  profoundly 
illiterate  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  him 
to  know  that  his  ignorance  is  shared  by  many  excellent  persons  in 
both  branches  of  the  legal  profession.    In  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  brief  space  (six  pages  octavo)  allotted  to  the  business 
of  this  review,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  which  we  have  at  heart — the  enlightenment  of  the  reader ; 
a  circumstance  which  makes  it  only  the  more  clearly  imperative 
that  we  should  advise  him  to  acquire  Mr  Buchanan's  book,  in  which 
he  will  find  abundant  information  on  every  conceivable  point  con- 
nected with  the  law  of  this  description  of  property,  and  the  rights  of 
the  Church,  the  heritor,  the  patron,  and  the  titular. 

The  treatise  commences  with  an  Introductory  Chapter,  in  which 
are  sketched  with  clearness  and  accuracy  the  history  of  the  law  of 
tithes.  Beginning  with  an  account  of  the  several  orders  of  clergy 
in  the  Romish  Church,  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  their  right  to 
the  spiritual  emoluments  pertaining  to  them,  it  diverges  to  the 
alterations  on  the  canon  law  rules  sanctioned  by  the  Scottish  Par- 
liaments prior  to  the  Reformation,  and  concludes  with  a  survey  of 
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the  state  of  ecclesiastical  property  after  the  general  confiscation,  and 
the  effects  resulting  from  the  alternations  between  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  church  government  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  initial  chapter  on  the  Nature  and  Distinction  of  Teinds,  after 
defining  the  limits  and  incidence  of  parsonage  and  vicarage  tithes, 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  question,  What  lands 
are  teindablef  On  the  interesting  question  of  the  liability  of  lands 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  or  inland  lakes,  raised  in  the  Lochleven  case, 
the  author  makes  the  following  observations : — 

'  It  is  an  admitted  principle  that  waste  lands  are  not  teindable,  but  become 
teindable  when  reclaimed ;  and,  on  the  same  ground,  ought  not  the  lands  re- 
claimed by  embankment  or  drainage  to  be  in  li]Le  ma9ner  teindable  ?  The  mere 
hatare  of  the  obetacles  removed  can  make  no  difference  in  the  rule  of  law. 
There  may  no  doubt  be  much  difference  in  different  cases,  between  the  amount 
of  labour  and  expense  incurred  in  removing  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  bringing  the  lands  into  cultivation.  But  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  removed, 
or  the  difficulties  or  expense  incurred  in  their  removal,  cannot  affect  the  cha- 
racter or  liabilities  pf  the  land,  when  actually  cleiired  and  made  arable.  The 
labour  and  expense  employed  in  that  operation  may  lead  to  some  equitable 
consideration  in  the  circumstances,  but  it  can  be  no  reason  for  setting  aside  the 
rule  of  law,  and  declaring  in  favour  of  the  lands  an  immunity  from  temds  which 
the  law  does  not  acknowledge.' — (P.  72.) 

Passing  over  the  subject  of  Tacks^  we  pause  to  notice  that  the 
chapter  on  Valuation  and  Sale  contains  a  full  discussion  (p.  182,  et 
seq.)  of  the  various  questions  affecting  the  validity  of  valuations 
which  depend  on  the  title  of  the  parties  to  sue  or  to  defend.  From 
the  authorities  there  cited,  it  appears  that  the  Court  has,  in  several 
instances,  reduced  decrees  of  valuation  which  had  stood  for  more 
than  a  century,  on  the  ground  that  all  parties  interested  had  not 
been  called. 

The  chapter  on  Augmentations,  the  longest  in  the  volume,  will 
doubtless  be  very  frequently  referred  to ;  and  here  we  cannot  but 
lament  that,  in  treating  of  a  subject  which  does  not  admit  of  metho- 
dical subdivision,  the  author  has  not  furnished  his  readers  with  a 
guide  to  the  import  of  the  text,  in  the  shape  of  marginal  notes,  or 
short  titles  to  the  paragraphs.  We  know,  by  painful  experience,  the 
irksomeness  of  the  task  of  vnriting  a  marginal  abstract  to  a  law-book ; 
and  we  are  also  aware  that  the  adjection  of  such  an  abstract  forms 
a  serious  addition  to  the  expense  of  printing.  But  the  contribution 
of  this  additional  labour  and  expense  doubles  the  value  of  the  book 
as  a  work  of  reference,  and  it  ought  to  be  given  cheerfully  and  un- 
grudgingly. In  the  absence  of  paragraph  titles,  those  professional 
gentlemen  who  are  obliged  to  mkke  use  of  the  book,  have  no  alter- 
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native  but  to  read  the  chapter  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  M*e 
should  as  little  think  of  asking  our  professional  friends  to  do  tkatj  as 
we  would  expect  a  client  to  wade  through  all  the  authorities  which 
we  had  consulted  in  order  to  advise  him. 

In  Chapter  fifths  the  author  traverses  with  the  confidence  of  an 
experienced  guide  the  mysteries  of  the  action  of  ^  Locality.'  Here 
we  must  respectfully  but  firmly  decline  to  follow  Mr  Buchanan, 
having  a  lively  recollection  of  the  unutterable  horrors  and  perplexi-^ 
ties  which  besiege  the  adventurer  who  finds  himself  involved  in  the 
mazes  of  that  most  labyrinthine  of  processes.  One  vital  question^ 
indeed,  underlying  the  whole  subject,  possesses  to  many  a  weary 
practitioner  the  charm  of  a  historical  problem ;  and  could  we  be 
assured  that  Mr  Buchanan's  work  contained  a  satisfactory  solution, 
his  chapter  on  Localities  would  no  longer  be  for  us  a  *  Yarrow  un- 
visited.'  We  put  it  to  Mr  Buchanan,  who  alone  of  all  men  living 
is  able  to  answer  us,  and  humbly  await  his  reply  :  Is  there,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  any  instance  of  a  process  of  Locality  having 
been  brought  to  a  termination  ?  Do  the  records  of  the  Teind  Com- 
mission attest  the  existence  of  such  a  prodigy  as  an  extracted  final 
decree  of  Locality,  or  do  all  the  actions  of  Augmentation,  Modifica- 
tion, etc.,  still  remain  pending  processes  ?  We  have  seen,  and  our 
hands  have  handled,  the  papers  in  a  pending  Locality  which  origi* 
nated  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy ;  but  possibly  there  may  be  actions 
begun  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  either  have  been,  or  aro 
about  to  be,  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  that  again  can  hardly  be^ 
because  the  Court  of  Teinds  itself  only  dates  from  the  Union,  t.#.,  ii) 
1707 ;  and  therefore  we  very  much  fear  that  the  Court  is  too  young 
to  have  outlived  the  first  generation  of  the  genus  Locality.  In  the 
absence  of  authentic  dati^  it  would  be  premature  to  speculate  upon 
the  possible  longevity  of  the  existing  stock  of  Localities ;  but  as  fate 
has  denied  the  attribute  of  immortality  to  human  institutions,  it  i^ 
reasonable  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  a  limit  may  be  put  to  their 
duration*  Two  centuries  is  the  briefest  measure  of  vitality  which  it 
would  be  decent  to  assign  to  the  first  parent  of  the  species.  Shoul4 
we  survive  the  year  1907,  we  may  perhaps  hope  to  witness  the  interr 
ment  of  process  Number  One ;  but  at  what  epoch  the  span  of  life  of 
this  hardy  and  sempiternal  race  may  approach  the  tangential  limit  of 
j  threescore  and  ten-r-whether  in  the  year  aJ>,  2007,  or  more  likely, 

I  bt  the  commencement  of  a  new  millennial  epoch — ^it  would  be  rash 

1  to  calculate.    The  secular  revolutions  of  the  solar  system  are,  fo^ 
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certain,  too  brief  to  measnre  the  prodigious  intervals  of  time  that 
must  form  the  basis  of  such  a  computation. 

The  New  Zealander  who  is  destined  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the 
Edinburgh  Register  House^  may  be  led  to  form  a  very  erroneous 
estimate  as  to  the  duration  of  human  life  in  the  second  chiliad  of  the 
Christian  era,  if  he  should  chance  to  stumble  upon  the  fossil  remains 
of  a  process  of  Locality.  In  his  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  average  duration  of  an  action  will  be  considerably  shorter  than 
the  life  of  a  citizen  of  New  Zealand.  So  much,  we  must  concede, 
in  deference  to  Mr  Buckle  and  the  progressive  school  of  historical 
philosophers.  But  further,  may  it  not  by  that  time  have  come  to  be 
reven  inconceivable  that  an  action  of  any  kind  should  be  protracted  for 
the  space  of  the  lifetimes  of  two,  three,  or  four  generations  of  litigants  ? 
Starting  from  what  must  appear  a  reasonable  assumption  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  civilisation, — namely,  that  actions  of  Locality  were 
begun  and  finished  within  the  compass  of,  say,  half  the  average 
period  of  human  life, — what  conclusion  is  our  New  Zealander  to  draw 
from  the  discovery  of  a  process  extending  over  a  period  of,  for  ex- 
ample, from  100  to  150  years?  The  inference  is  obvious — he  must 
hold  it  to  be  established  by  the  clearest  statistical  evidence,  that 
Scotchmen  in  the  nineteenth  century  enjoyed  a  length  of  life  which 
We  need  not  more  specifically  indicate,  but  which  may  be  represented 
as  a  mean  proportional  between  that  of  their  degenerate  descendants 
and  the  age  of  Methuselah. 

We  have  wandered  so  far  from  the  proper  subject  of  our  paper, 
that  Mr  Buchanan  must  forgive  us  if  we  are  unable  at  this  moment 
to  enter  more  minutely  upon  an  examination  of  his  treatise.  The 
subsequent  chapters  on  Stipend,  Warrandice,  and  Prescription,  are 
marked  by  the  same  fulness  and  research  that  characterize  the  more 
practical  parts  of  the  work.  Exception  might,  in  some  instances,* 
be  taken  to  the  excess  of  detail  with  which  he  surrounds  his  citation 
of  anthorities;  but  this  is  pardonable  in  a  work  which  is  based  largely 
on  materials  not  generally  accessible. 

The  following  passage,  which  is  introductory  to  the  chapter  on 
Warrandice,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  satisfactory  way 
in  which  the  author  can  state  and  illustrate  a  principle  :-^ 

*  The  right  of  teinda,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is  not,  in  its  nature,  absolute 
or  luiqualified,  being  subject  to  that  indefeasible  burden  of  a  suitable  mainte* 
nance  to  the  minister  serving  the  cure,  which  nothing  can  extinguish  or  dis- 
charge 80  long  as  there  is  any  existing  fund  applicable  to  that  purpose.  And 
»s  tcuids  are  hdd  and  posaoBsed  ty  titolarB  subject  to  that  claim,  they  are,  and 
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can  only  be,  oonveyed  to  others  nnder  the  like  burden,  which  aooompanieB  them 
at  every  transmission,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  except  by  that  proceeding  which 
gets  rid  of  the  teinds  themselves, — namely,  a  bona  fide  surrender  of  the  whole 
to  the  minister.  But  when  parties  are  not  inclined  to  adopt  that  ultimate 
remedy,  and  proceed  to  settle  and  transact  regarding  the  teinds  as  matter  of 
contract  between  themseLves,  they  may  agree  that  the  risk  of  all  or  any  of  the 
supervening  casualties,  which  they  dre»l  as  incident  to  the  teinds,  may  be 
exclusively  borne  by  one  or  the  other,  as  may  be  adjusted  between  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  condition  is  perfectly  lawful  in  any  transfer 
or  sale  of  teinds,  there  being  nothing  to  prevent  the  one  party  from  stipulating 
for,  and  the  other  from  undertaking,  such  an  obligation  as  may  be  effectual  to 
relieve  the  granter  froip,  and  to  impose  upon  the  grantee,  or  vxct  vtr^Oy  the 
risk  of  anv  future  burdens  by  which  the  teinds  may  be  affected.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  such  an  obligation  must  be  conceived  in  terms  apt  and 
clearly  expressive  of  the  intention  of  the  parties,  as  a  good  deal  of  contranety  of 
opinion  and  decision  has  arisen  in  practice  from  defects  and  ambiguities  in  the 
terms  employed  for  that  purpose,  which  have,  in  some  instances,  proved  fatal  to 
the  claim  of  reUef.*--(P.  288.) 

The  concIadiDg  chapter^  on  Teind  Jurisdiction  and  Process,  is 
less  satisfactory  than  the  rest  of  the  work,  heing,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  We  would  have 
desiderated  rather  a  more  practical  treatment  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  embracing  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  the  various  steps 
of  process  in  the  different  classes  of  actions,  with  forms  of  the  most 
usual  interlocutors.  We  hope  Mr  Buchanan  may  be  persuaded  to 
publish  a  short  appendix,  supplying  what  is  defective  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  can  assure  him  that  no  part  of  the  work  would  be 
more  prized  t])an  a  guide  tp  the  eyeiy-day  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Commissioners  for  Teinds. 


ON  HOMICIDES  COMMITTED  DURING  INTOXICATION. 

Two  companions  sit  down  to  celebrate  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
has  happened  to  one  of  them.  The  potations  are  too  protracted, 
and  lead  to  results  very  different  from  those  intended.  A  quarrel 
ensues ;  and,  to  come  quickly  to  the  end  of  the  matter,  one  of  them 
wakens  next  morning  from  his  fit  of  intoxication  to  find  himself  in 
prison  on  the  charge  of  murdering  a  friend,  whom  in  sober  moments 
he  would  have  been  the  last  in  the  world  to  injure.  Or,  to  take 
another  case,  a  man  drinks  more  or  less  for  years,  till  his  constitu- 
tion is  shattered ;  the  loss  of  bis  wife  is  followed  by  a  month  of  more 
than  usually  bard  drinking ;  at  the  end  of  this  montb  be  goes  home 
one  evening  thoroughly  insane  from  the  effects  of  the  continued 
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drinking  (and  from  no  other  cause),  and  he  kills  his  favourite  child* 
The  next  morning  he  is  sober  and  sane ;  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
he  has  done  the  night  before,  is  to  him  not  more  definite  than  the 
impression  of  some  fearful  dream.  To  what  extent  are  these  men 
responsible  for  their  actions  ? 

There  are  two  extreme  views  which,  it  is  evident,  may  be  taken 
—and,  in  point  of  fact,  have  been  taken — of  such  a  question.  There 
is  the  view  which  it  is  usually  said  the  laws  of  England  and  of 
Scotland  take  of  the  matter,  and  which  many  have  heard  laid 
down  with  great  force  by  the  judge  who  a  few  years  ago  presided 
in  our  supreme  criminal  court.  *  Drunkenness,'  it  was  said, '  was 
no  defence ;  it  was  not  even  a  palliation ;  it  was  rather  the  addition 
of  one  crime  to  another ;  and  he  who  chose  voluntarily  to  indulge  in 
strong  drinks  till  his  reason  was  overmastered,  must  be  held  in  law  to 
be  answerable  for  all  the  consequences  of  his  conduct.'  The  other 
extreme  view  is  less  repulsive,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  meet 
more  effectually  the  justice  of  the  case.  It  has  been  laid  down  in 
two  continental  codes  of  criminal  law— ^prepared  with  great  care, 
under  tlie  advice  of  lawyers  of  ability,  well  acquainted  with  what 
had  been  laid  down  elsewhere  upon  the  point — that  intoxication  is 
a  defence ;  and  that  where  a  person  commits  an  unpremeditated 
crime,  while  so  intoxicated  as  not  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  he  is 
not  responsible.  The  view  taken  in  these  codes  b,  that  a  man  who 
is  intoxicated  is,  for  the  time  being,  as  completely  insane  as  any 
inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum ;  that  the  law  regards  only  the  fact  of 
incontrollable  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  crime,  and  has  no  concern 
with  the  causes  which  induce  it,  or  whether  it  is  chronic  or  temporary 
in  its  nature.  The  general  code  for  Prussia  lays  down  that  whoever 
is  robbed  of  his  senses  by  drink  is  to  be  deemed  mad;^  and  then  the 
criminal  code,  following  this  up,  enacts  that  whoever  is  mad  at  the 
time  of  the  crime  is  irresponsible.*  This  law  has  been  many  years 
in  operation ;  and  there  have  followed  none  of  those  evil  conse- 
quences to  society,  usually  predicted  in  this  country  as  being  inevi- 
table, if  we  once  endeavour  to  discriminate  between  crimes  com- 

1  AUgemeine  Landrecht^  §  28',  Tit.  4,  ThL  I. — ^Peraontin  welche  durch  den 
Trunk  des  GebrauchB  ihrer  Yernuiift  beraubt  vorden,  sind,  so  lange  diese 
Trunkenheit  dauert,  den  Wabnsinnigea  ffleicb  zu  acbten.  {Quoted  in  Gasper : 
Handbucb  der  gericbtlichen  Medicin,  Bicuogischer  Tbeil,  s.  553.) 

*  StrafgtseuSmch  fir  die  Preussischen  Staaten^  §  40. — ^Ein  Verbrechen  oder 
Yergehen  ist  nicht  vorbanden,  wenn  der  Tbater  ziir  zeit  der  Tbat  wabnsinnig 
oder  blodnnnig,  oder  die  freie  WiUensbeBtinminiig  dwselben  durch  Gewalt  oder 
durcb  DroboDgen  ausgescblossen  war. 
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mitted  with  malice  aforethought,  and  those  which  are  the  accidental 
consequences  of  dissipation.  The  Prussian  law  is  administered 
with  great  caution,  and  its  henefit  is  mvariably  refused  when 
there  is  room  for  suspicion  that  the  crime  was  previously  contem- 
plated,  or  that  the  drunkenness  was  not  of  such  a  degree  as  wholly 
to  have  overcome  the  power  of  self-control.  In  short,  the  benefit 
of  the  law  is  not  given  except  where  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
criminal  intention.^  The  Austrian  code  carries  out  similar  views 
with  greater  fulness.  A  crime  committed  by  a  person  who  was  so 
intoxicated  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  is  not  punish- 
able;' but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  entirely  free,  for  he  may 
be  punished  for  the  drunkenness,*  in  the  ordinary  case,  with  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  months ;  and, — as  if 
purposely  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  framers  of  the  code  had  not 
considered  the  whole  bearings  of  the  matter,  and  were  proceeding 
in  Ignorance  of  the  consequences  of  their  principles, — it  is  enacted 
that  if  the  person  had  reason  to  know  that  he  was  liable  in  drunk- 
enness to  fits  of  passion,  he  is  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment, 
accompanied,^  if  thought  proper,  by  bard  labour,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months.^ 

If  the  provisions  of  these  German  laws  appear  somewhat  remark- 
able, and  perhaps  somewhat  to  overstrain  the  application  of  those 
legal  principles  which  our  courts  have  shown  so  strong  an  inclina- 
tion not  to  recognise  at  all,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  if  there  be  na 
middle  course.  We  shall  find  that  there  is  a  middle  course,  followed 
in  two  countries,  whose  decisions  on  legal  points  no  Scottish  lawyer 

^  See*  Casper,  ttf9tq)ra. 

*  Slra/gesetz  fur  das  Kaiserthum  Oesterreich-j  §  2. — ^Daher  wird  die  Handlutig 
oder  IJnterlasstmg  nicht  als  Verbrechen  zugerechnet ; 

(a)  Wenn  der  Thater  des  Gebraucbes  des  A^emunft  gan*  beraubt  ist ; 

\h)  Wenn  die  That  bei  abwechfielnder  SinnenverruckuDg  zu  der  zeit,  da  dio 
Verriickung  dauerte ;  oder 

(e)  In  einer  ohne  abdcht  aaf  das  Yerbrechen  znge26gen  vollen  Beratiscbung 
oder  einer  anderen  SinnenverwirniDg,  in  welcher  der  Tbiiter  sicli 
seiner  Handlung  nicb  bewusst  war,  begangen  worden. 

•  Tb,y  §  286.-*Obgleich  Handlungen  die  sonst  Verbrechen  sind,  in  einer  znfiil-' 
ligen  Tronkenheit  venibt,  nicht  a]8  Verbrechen  angesehen  kofmen,  so  vird  in 
diesem  Falle  dennoch  die  Trunkenheit  als  eine  Uebertretung  bestraft. 

^  Ib.^  §  523. — ^Trankenheit  ist  an  demjenigen  als  Uebertretung  zu  bestrafeti^ 
der  in  der  Berauschung  eine  Handlung  aasgeiibt  hat,  die  ihm  ausser  diesem 
Zustande  als  Verbrechen  zugerechnet  wiirde.  Die  strafe  ist  Arrest  ron  eincm 
bis  zu  drei  Monaten.  War  dem  Tronkenen  ak  Erfahrung  bewusst,  das  or  in 
der  Berauschung  heftigen  Gemilthsbewegungen  ausgesetzt  sei,  so  soil  der  Arrest 
Terscharft  bei  groaseren  Uelleltliatcn  2btT  auf  strengen  Airest  bis  sa  sechs 
Monaten  erkannt  werden. 
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%vould  ever  dream  of  treating  with  disrespect ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being 
noticed  at  once,  that  the  practice  followed  in  these  countries  has  been 
adopted  rather  after  a  contemplation  of  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  in  an  attempt  to  apportion  the  punishment  to  the  actual 
guilt,  than  as  a  deduction  from  any  abstract  principles.  In  France, 
as  is  well  known,  the  criminal  code  distinguishes  between  murder 
committed  with  premeditation  and  murder  committed  on  sudden 
provocation, — a  distinction  analagous  to  that  which  ased  to  be  recog- 
nised in*  our  own  law  between  assassination  and  murder  in  chaude 
melU.  Murder  with  premeditation,  in  France,  is  punishable  by 
death.  Murder  without  premeditation  (in  which  class  a  murder 
committed  in  an  accidental  fit  of  intoxication  would  rank)  is  punish- 
able by  penal  servitude  for  life.  If  the  jury  think  proper,  they  may 
farther  return  the  fact  of  intoxication  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance, in  which  event  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to 
award  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  penal  servitude  (or  imprisonment) 
for  a  limited  period.^ 

The  law  of  what  were  the  United  States  of  America  distinguishes 
murders  into  those  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  intent  to  murder  (whether  premeditated  or  unpre- 
meditated) constituting  the  point  of  difference,  and  the  one  class 
being  punishable  by  death,  and  the  other  by  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Now  the  theory  of  the  American  law  is,  that  a  person,  by  being  in* 
toxicated,  does  not  escape  from  responsibility ;  but  he  is  to  answer 
only  for  what  he  actually  did.  He  had,  ex  concesaiSj  when  sober,  not 
the  remotest  intention  of  committing  the  crime ;  and  when  he  was 
drunk  he  had  equally  no  intent,  because  he  had  no  control.  His 
crime,  therefore,  is  that  of  committing  murder,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  culpable  conduct,  but  with  no  intent  to  commit  it;  and 
therefore  the  murder  ranks  as  of  the  second  degree.^ 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  those  rules  of  French  and 
American  law  be  not  more  consistent  with  justice,  and,  indeed,  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  own  law,  than  the  rules  currently 
received. 

In  ordinary  life,  no  one  for  a  moment  confounds  the  guilt  of  one 
who,  in  cold-blooded  deliberation,  or  in  the  uncontrolled  storm  of 
angry  passion,  commits  a  violent  crime,  and  of  him  who  commits  a 

1  Code  Penal,  §§  296,  302,  804,  463. 

*  Wharton'B  Grimmal  Law  of  liie  United  States,  fourth  edition,  §  41. 

VOL,  VU.,  KO.  LXXIII.— JAKUART  1863.  B 
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crime  jast  because  he  was  drank.  No  one  confounds  a  dranken 
row  with  a  garotte  robbery ;  or,  though  the  violence  used  on  both 
occasions  may  have  been  the  same  in  amount,  thinks  it  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  society  that  many  years'  penal  servitude  should  in 
both  instances  be  the  punishment.  Every-day  experience  tells  us 
that  the  sober  criminal  is  a  much  more  guilty,  as  well  as  a  more  dan- 
gerous, personage  than  his  drunken  rival.  In  the  case  of  all  minor 
crimes,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  plea  of  their  having  been  committed 
in  a  casual  fit  of  intoxication  is  a  palliation  in  the  popular  mind^ 
and  has  a  very  extensive,  though  in  general  carefully  veiled,  influ- 
ence in  mitigating  punishment  in  courts  of  justice.  It  is  only  when 
we  come  to  capital  crimes  that  speculative  difficulties  arise.  Yet  it 
is  in  the  case  of  such  crimes  that  there  ought  truly  to  be  the  least. 
The  moral  guilt  of  one  who;  in  the  madness  of  intoxication,  commits 
a  murder,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  one  who,' in  the  same  state  of 
mind,  expends  the  violent  impulse  on  some  inanimate  object.  In 
either  case,  the  result  is  equally  uncontemplated,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  impulse  is  equally  uncontrollable.  The  moral  guilt  consists  not 
in  the  act  of  violence,  but  in  the  criminal  indulgence  which  per- 
mitted the  brain  to  be  so  afiected  by  a  poisonous  liquid  that  the 
will  lost  all  control.  That  is  the  moral  guilt ;  and  it  is  precisely  the 
Bame  in  degree  whether  the  withdrawal  of  the  control  be  followed  by 
actual  crime  or  not, — exactly  as  the  moral  guilt  of  every  person  who 
indulges  in  dangerous  and  reckless  conduct,  likely  to  cause  injury, 
is  the  same  whether  it  result  in  actual  injury  or  not.  The  moral 
guilt,  therefore,  which  is  incurred,  either  knowingly  or  through 
negligence,  in  the  case  of  a  crime  committed  in  consequence  of  in- 
toxication, is  the  moral  guilt  involved  in  the  act  of  getting  drunk ; 
and  the  case,  therefore,  with  which  the  law  has  to  deal,  is  that  of  a 
person  who,  intentionally  committing  a  minor  offence,  ends  by  nn- 
intentionally  committing  a  grave  offence. 

Hume  considers  some  forms  of  this  very  case,  and  announces  the 
correct  principle,  that  the  criminal  is  not  to  be  held  responsible 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  more  serious  crime.^  He  considers,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  person  intending  to  commit  a  petty  theft^ 
and  accidentally  setting  fire  to  the  premises ;  and  had  he  carried 
his  investigations  furtlier,  he  might  have  seen  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  led  him  not  to  attribute  the  guilt  of  fire-raising  in 
this  case  had  other  applications.      But,  with  his  characteristic 

^  I.  Home's  Com.,  p.  24. 
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dislike  for  speculative  questions,  he  turns  from  the  inquiry  be- 
cause it  is  difficult,  and  because  he  finds  there  are  no  adjudged 
cases.  When  he  comes  to  deal  directly  with  the  plea  of  intoxica* 
tion,  he  is  hampered  bjr  regarding  the  matter  in  a  technical  man- 
ner, and  looking  rather  to  the  form  in  which  the  point  arises  on 
trial  than  to  the  substance  of  the  defence.  He  imagines  a  proved 
case  of  homicide,  and  then  speaks  of  the  law  revising  'privilege'  or 
'favour'  to  the  criminal  on  the  ground  of  intoxication.^  But  this  is 
a  very  misleading  way  of  regarding  the  matter.  The  law  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  an  imaginary  case  of  deliberate  murder,  from  which 
the  pannel  has  to  excuse  himself.  It  may  be  that  the  public  prose- 
cutor would  discharge  his  duty  by  proving  the  mere  fact  of  homicide, 
and  leaving  the  defence  to  be  brought  out  by  the  pannePs  counsel. 
K  he  did  so,  he  would  certainly  discharge  his  duty  in  the  most 
meagre  manner ;  but  the  limits  of  his  functions,  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  criminal  law,  are  by  no  means  co-extensive.  The  object  of 
the  criminal  law  is  to  ascertain  the  precise  facts  of  each  case,  and  to 
punish  according  to  them ;  and  if  these  be  not  brought  out — whether 
the  failure  is  attributable  to  prosecutor,  defender,  or  court,  is  imma- 
terial— justice  cannot  be  done.  Hume's  authority,  therefore,  is  of 
no  great  weight,  as  he  never  fairly  looked  at  the  question  and  its 
difficulties.  • 

Dismissing  the  view  which  regarded  intoxication  as  an  aggrava- 
tion, as  one  not  now  deserving  serious  attention,  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  will  be  found  readily  enough.  The  primary  distinction 
between  murder  and  culpable  homicide  is,  that  the  former  is  homi- 
cide committed  with  malice  and  the  intention  to  kill,  and  that 
the  latter  is  homicide  as  the  'result  of  conduct  in  some  degree 
blameabie,'  but  not  of  any  intention  to  kill.  Thus,  in  the  case 
we  have  been  all  along  considering,  the  criminal  is  responsible 
for  getting  intoxicated  and  for  the  homicide,  but  not  for  harbour- 
ing an  intention  to  kill.  He  never  had  a  sane  intention  to  kill. 
In  his  sane  moments  it  never  entered  his  brain  ;  but  it  came,  un- 
bidden and  uncontrollable,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  poison.  If  he  had  been  made  drunk  by  another  person, 
in  a  very  reprehensible  practical  joke,  would  that  other  person  be 
responsible  as  for  a  murder?  Clearly  not ;  the  crime  of  the  person 
administering  the  alcohol  could  not  be  stated  higher  than  culpable 
homicide.    And  the  case  is  not  essentially  different  when  the  hand 

^  I.  Hume's  Com.,  p.  45. 
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which  administers  the  {K)i9on  is  his  own,  not  a  stranger^s.  The  result 
of  these  considerations  (if  they  be  well  founded)  is,  that  the  crime 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  committed,  is  culpable  homicide,  not  murder. 

Admitting  the  crime,  however,  to  be  culpable  homicide,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are  reasons  why  it  should  be  punished  as  severely  as 
murder.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  danger  that,  if  crimes  com- 
mitted during  intoxication  were  less  severely  punished  than  other 
crimes,  drunk  men  would  feel  themselves  absolved  from  all  responsi- 
bility, and  men  would  intoxicate  themselves  that  they  might  commit 
crimes  with  comparative  impunity.  The  answer  to  this  is  obvious. 
Under  our  forms  of  process,  it  would  lie  on  the  pannel  to  make  out 
the  defence  of  intoxication  to  the  efiect  of  reducing  the  crime  to 
culpable  homicide;  and  if,  when  the  case  was  closed,  it  did  not 
clearly  appear  from  all  the  facts  that  there  was  no  previous  intention 
and  no  power  of  control  at  the  moment,  he  would  have  to  sufiPer  for 
murder.  Whether  the  defence  was  made  out  would  be  a  matter 
safely  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  juries,  who  never  show  the  slightest 
desire  to  diminish  the  punishment  of  wilful  murderers,  whatever 
repugnance  they  may  evince  to  those  doctrines  of  ^implied  malice,' 
made  use  of  to  turn  into  capital  crimes  off^ices  which  few  civilised 
states  now  class  in  that  category. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  just  discussed  leads  naturally  to 
a  further  question.  What  is  to  be  done  with  criminals  who  commit 
offences  under  the  more  remote  effects  of  alcoholic  poisoning, — 
under  delirium  tremensj  or  the  other  less  regularly  marked  forms  of 
insanity  induced  by  the  use  of  alcohol?  On  this  question  our  law 
gives  no  certain  sound.  In  one  case,  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Inglis 
directed  the  jury  that  persons  labouring  under  ^Kntim  tremens  were 
in  the  same  position  as  insane  persons.^  In  another  case,  it  was 
assumed  at  the  bar  that  persons  under  delirium  tremens  were  irre* 
sponsible ;  and  the  assumption  passed  without  remark  from  all  the 
judges  excepting  Lord  Deas,  who  expressly  reserved  his  opinion.' 
There  may  be  grounds  for  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish, 
in  legal  principle,  between  the  near  and  the  remote  consequences  of 
intoxication,  and  for  classifying  all  homicides  committed  during  this 
mania  as  culpable  homicides,  to  be  punished  more  or  less  as  the  cir- 

^  H.  M.  Advocate  v.  Murray ^  16  Nov.  1858.  There  are  two  publislied  re- 
ports of  this  case;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  neither  of  them  contain  what  was 
Its  most  valuable  part,  viz.,  the  judge^s  charge,  which  was  a  very  lucid  expoai- 
tion  of  the  law. 

«  Gerard  v.  Grigor^  8  Dec.  1855,  2  Irv.  822. 
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cnmstances  demand ;  but  our  law  can  never  be  applied  to  punish 

crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  delirium  tremens  with  the 

highest  penalties,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  England,^ 

France,  Prussia,'  Austria,'  and  America,^  regard  persons  labouring 

under  deUrium  tremens  as  wholly  irresponsible. 

J.  D.  W. 
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The  practice  of  the  Superior  Courts,  which  involves  questions  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  right  administration  of  the  law,  is 
a  subject  having  many  claims  upon  the  attention  of  those  who 
represent  professional  opinion.  Our  readers  know  that  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  criticise  the  system  of  procedure  which 
has  brought  opprobrium  on  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  if,  latterly, 
the  subject  has  been  less  prominency  brought  forward  in  these 
pages,  the  omission  is  to  be  attributed  less  to  any  change  of  opinion 
on  our  part,  than  to  a  natural  unwillingness  to  dwell  upon  defects 
for  which  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  remedy.  But  it 
may  be  anticipated  that  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  there 
will  be  abundant  leisure  for  the  discussion  of  law  reforms ;  and  we 
venture  to  hope  that  an  effort  will  then  be  made  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  to  a  new  Procedure  Act,  embodying  such 
practical  improvements  in  the  forms  of  process  as  are  consistent  with 
the  plan  of  the  existing  system.  To  prove  the  expediency  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  we  shall  examine  some  of  the  defects  of  that 
system,  and  suggest  the  appropriate  remedies. 

We  do  not  enter  at  present  upon  any  subject  involving  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Court,  or  in  the  principles  of  the  existing 
procedure.  Consequently,  we  exclude  from  consideration  two 
subjects  which  were  much  discussed  a  few  years  ago, — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Third  Division,  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
exact  pleading  in  place  of  the  more  popular  system  exemplified  by 
the  form  of  a  Court  of  Session  Becord.  The  amendments  we  pro« 
pose  do  not  involve  any  radical  alteration  of  the  existing  procedure ; 

^  Taylor^B  Medical  Jurisprudence,  sixth  edition,  p.  951.    See  also  RoBCoe*s 
Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases,  sixth  edition,  p.  910. 

*  Casper,  op.  cit.j  p.  557. 

'  See  the  quotations  already  made  from  the  Austrian  Code. 

*  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  second  edition,  §  829.    Wharton^s  Criminal 
Law,  fourth  edition,  §  33. 
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their  object  being  simply  to  give  greater  facility  for  dealing  with 
questions  of  merits  as  distinguished  from  questions  of  form. 

Considered  in  relation  to  the  object  of  bona  Jide  litigation — the 
speedy  decision  of  a  case  on  its  merits — the  existing  machinery  of 
practice  will  be  admitted  to  be  open  to  two  serious  objections,  which 
are,  first,  the  facility  which  it  afibrds  for  raising  arguments  upon 
mere  technical  pleas ;  and,  secondly,  the  uncertainty  which  attends 
the  ascertainment  of  the  issue  of  fact  upon  which  the  case  in  ques- 
tion depends, 

1.  Before  a  case  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  trial,  and  very  often 
even  when  no  trial  of  fiict  is  desired  by  either  party,  a  lengthened 
discussion  ensues  upon  what  is  called  the  ^  sufficiency  of  the  pur- 
suei^s  averments.'  In  such  discussions  the  proper  object  of  written 
pleading  is  overlooked,  or  at  best  holds  a  very  snbsidiar}^  place  in 
the  argument.  That  object,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  to  give  notice 
to  the  opposite  party  of  the  case  that  is  to  be  maintained  against 
him,  i.e*9  the  issue  of  fact  which  the  pursuer  wishes  to  have  affirmed, 
or  the  pleas  in  law  upon  which  he  asks  a  judgment.  But  the  object 
of  the  kind  of  discussions  to  which  we  refer  is  the  ascertainment 
whether  the  pursuer's  case  has  been  stated  with  technical  sufficiency, 
and,  above  all,  whether  the  details  of  the  case  which  he  intends  to 
prove  have  been  set  forth  with  sufficient  circumstantiality  aiid 
detail.  The  form  of  record  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Act,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  English  Chancery 
procedure,  is  perhaps  the  worst  that  could  have  been  contrived,  if 
the  object  which  its  promoters  had  in  view  were  to  enforce  a  tech- 
nically accurate  mode  of  pleading.  The  right  asserted,  the  facts 
upon  which  that  right  depends,  and  the  law  applicable  to  these 
facts,  are  violently  separated  in  our  records;  and  the  great  pro- 
blem of  pleading  seems  to  be,  to  separate  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  without  contradiction  be  re-united  so  as  to  form  a  legal 
issue.  In  practice,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  carry  out  the  analysis  of 
a  ground  of  action  into  its  component  elements  of  law  and  fact,  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  presenting  an  accurate  and  exhaustive  statement 
of  the  case  under  its  twofold  relations ;  and  the  extrication  of  a 
suitable  issue  from  the  pleadings, — which,  even  with  the  advantage 
of  a  carefully  prepared  record,  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
— is  too  often  increased  by  the  accidental  omission  of  some  formal 
but  essential  averment.  When  such  an  oversight  has  occurred 
in  the  pursuer's  case,  the  defenders,  on  the  chance  of  defeating  the 
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action,  address  themselyes;  too  often  with  superfluous  ingenuity,  to 
a  criticism  of  the  summons,  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
strument to  be  construed,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  mere  notice  to  the  opposite  party  of  the  questions  intended 
to  be  tried.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  an  issue  of  some  degree 
of  relevancy  is  found  to  be  extractible ;  but  sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  one  branch  of  the  pursuei^s  case  is  found  to  be  so 
defective,  or  so  wanting  in  the  requisite  degree  of  amplification, 
that  an  issue  cannot  be  granted  in  the  terms  desired.  Rather 
than  abandon  the  action  after  incurring  expenses,  the  pursuer 
perhaps  goes  to  trial  upon  the  case  which  has  been  stated,  and, 
if  successftil,  has  the  satisfaction  of  gaining  a  verdict  affirmative 
of  an  issue  which  he  never  meant  to  try,  and  which  is  of  no  use 
to  him  when  gained.  The  simplest  remedy  for  this  state  of  matters 
is  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Court  in  relation  to  the  amendment 
of  records.  The  powers  to  be  conferred  need  not  be  very  ample. 
It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  allowing  the  pursuer 
to  change  his  ground  of  action  after  the  record  has  been  closed ; 
but,  if  there  be  matter  of  fact  or  law  fairly  arising  within  the 
case  presented  on  record,  though  not  technically  expressed  in  it,  we 
think  the  Court  ought  to  have  the  power  of  allowing  an  amend- 
ment of  the  record,  on  the  condition  of  payment  of  a  moderate 
penalty  in  the  shape  of  expenses. 

The  powers  possessed  by  the  English  Courts  under  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Acts  are  much  more  extensive  than  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view.  Their  powers  may  be  exer- 
cised at  the  trial,  or  at  any  time  before  the  verdict  is  entered  up ; 
and,  through  their  instrumentality,  the  issue  may  be  virtually 
changed.  Probably  it  would  not  be  expedient,  as  it  would  certainly 
not  be  consistent  with  the  theory  of  our  jury  procedure,  to  permit 
amendment  of  the  record  subsequent  to  the  adjustment  of  issues ; 
but,  until  the  final  adjustment,  such  amendments  might  be  permitted 
(upon  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  discussion)  as  could  have 
been  made  anterior  to  the  closure  of  the  record  without  payment 
of  expenses :  that  is,  amendments  not  involving  a  change  in 
the  ground  of  action.  In  cases  not  sent  to  trial,  the  power  might 
be  used  with  advantage  at  almost  any  time  before  final  judgment. 
There  would  be  no  injustice  to  the  defender  in  such  a  course; 
and  although  the  pursuer  might  think  himself  hardly  used  in  being 
made  to  pay  for  Uie  unskilfulnes^  of  his  counsel,  yet  the  hardship 
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would  be  slight  in  comparison  with  the  alternative  of  a  dismi88a^of 
the  action  and  commencement  of  new  proceedings.  The  penalty  of 
payment  of  expenses  would  be  a  sufficient  check  upon  carelessness 
in  the  preparation  of  records. 

Chief  among  the  advantages  which  we  anticipate  from  the  pro* 
posed  change^  is  that  the  parties^  having  no  longer  any  object  to  gain 
by  discussions  on  the  form  of  the  summons,  would  cease  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Court  with  such  discussions.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  prize  of  contention  is  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
action,  and  escape  from  the  threatened  infliction  of  a  jury  trial. 
But  when  the  only  result  of  an  exposure  of  blunders  or  defects  in 
the  pnrsuer^s  paper  is  to  put  the  pursuer  in  a  position  to  correct  the 
blunder  or  to  supply  what  is  defective,  the  defender  will  probably 
spare  his  counsel  the  superfluous  task,  and  consent  to  the  desired 
issue  being  taken  without  discussion. 

2.  Th*ere  is,  we  are  persuaded,  no  feature  in  the  existing  forms 
of  procedure  more  productive  of  delay  and  its  attendant  evils,  than 
the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  taking 
proofe.  The  statutory  provisions  in  this  regard  have  been  less 
successful  than  might  have  been  anticipated ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
failure  is  simply  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  stringent.  Apparently, 
the  object  of  the  provision  of  the  Court  of  Session  Act  prohibiting 
the  taking  of  proofs  by  commission  in  the  Outer  House,  except  of 
consent,  was  to  compel  the  pursuer  to  resort  to  jury  trial,  as  the 
usual  and  regular  mode  of  establishing  the  facts  of  his  case.  But 
the  practical  effect  of  the  prohibition  is,  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  pursuer  thinks  his  claim  unsuited  for  reference  to  a  jury,  he 
contents  himself  with  taking  an  order  to  debate,  leaving  his  case  on 
the  facts  to  the  care  of  the  Lord  Ordinary.  The  defender,  not 
being  bound  to  assist  his  adversary  in  establishing  his  case,  remains 
neutral.  In  due  time  the  case  comes  out  in  the  Debate  Eoll.  After 
the  argument  has  been  exhausted,  the  judge  discovers  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  determine  the  law,  because  the  parties  are  at 
variance  on  some  material  question  of  fact ;  and  suggests  an  inquiry. 
The  most  favourable  result  for  the  progress  of  the  case  is,  that  the 
required  consent  is  given  to  a  proof  by  commission,  or  a  trial  of  fact 
without  a  jury ;  and  the  debate  then  goes  for  nothing.  Sometimes 
the  condition  of  the  case  is  so  far  varied,  that  the  parties  are  allowed 
to  reach  the  Inner  House  before  the  discovery  is  made  that  they  are 
proceeding  in  ignorance  of  the  facts ;  and  then  an  attempt  is  made 
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to  avoid  further  delay  and  expense  by  mntual  admissions.  But, 
with  the  best  intentions  on  both  sides,  such  efforts  are  not  always 
successful ;  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  Divisions  of  the  Court 
are  required  to  exercise  the  power  of  granting  commissions  is  of 
itself  suiBcient  to  esta^blish  our  proposition,  that  there  is  a  want  of 
method  in  the  arrangements  regarding  the  progress  of  cases  after 
the  record  has  been  adjusted. 

We  would  propose  to  remove  thiacaiise  of  uncertaitity,  by  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  judge  in  every  case  to  determine  the  course  of 
procedure  at  the  time  of  closing  the  record.    At  the  meeting  for 
final  adjustment,  the  Lord  Ordinary  would  ask  the  parties  whether 
they  had  agreed  to  renounce  probation.     If  so,  the  consent  might 
be  embodied  in  a  minute  indorsed  on  the  interlocutor  sheet ;  and  the 
interlocutor  closing  the  record  would  then,  in  respect  of  the  minute 
renouncing  probation,  appoint  the  parties  to  debate  upon  what  alone 
remained  for  consideration^  namely,  the  legal  issue  raised  by  the 
pleadings.     If  parties  did  not  renounce  probation,  we  would  have 
the  Court  there  and  then  ta  determine  under  which  of  the  existing 
modes  of  inquiry  the  proof  was  to  be  taken.     We  do  not  say  that 
improvements  might  not  be  made  upon  the  existing  modes  of  taking 
proof,  but  we  are  dealing  now  with  the  improved  application  of 
existing  modes.    It  will  be  admitted  thaft,  if  proof  is  to  be  taken  at 
all,  it  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  most  expedient  that  it  should  be 
taken  before  answer :  and  that,  in  the  discussion  of  the  legal  bearings 
of  the  case,  counsel  should  address  themselves  to  the  actual  facts,  as 
ascertained  by  evidence,  and  not  to  hypothetical  statements  of  ^  fact' 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  unsupported  by  evidence.     The  cases  in 
which  legal  argument  may  advantageously  precede  Inquiiy  into  the 
facts,  are  ^  few  and  far  between.'    The  old  system  of  raising  questions 
of  law  in  the  form  of  discussions  on  relevancy  is  now  universally  ^ 
admitted  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  although  to  a  considerable  extent 
it  still  deforms  our  practice^    The  plea  of  relevancy  either  involves 
matter  of  law  or  matter  of  pleading.    In  ^he  latter  sense  it  is  a 
bugbear,  and  an  unmitigated  evil  to  both  parties.    As  a  separate 
occasion  for  argumentative  discussion,  it  should  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  case  to  a  rational  issue  of  law 
or  fact ;  and  indeed,  for  any  useful  purpose,  it  might  as  well  be  for« 
mally  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  following  the  precedent  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  with  regard  to  special  demurrers. 

.  VOL.  vn.,  KO.  LXXin.— JAKUART  186?.  c        . 
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If  this  were  thought  too  violent  a  remedy,  the  defender  might  still 
be  allowed  to  plead;  in  a  certain  prescribed  form  of  words,  that  the 
pursuer  had  stated  no  issuable  matter  in  his  condescendence ;  and 
the  pursuer  might,  in  like  manner,  plead  that  no  issuable  matter  had 
been  stated  in  defence.  The  discussion  upon  those  pleas  might  tako 
place  at  the  adjustment  of  the  record,  and,  according  to  tlie  result  of 
the  argument,  an  issue  or  a  proof  limited  to  certain  questions  of  fact 
would  either  be  granted  or  refused.  If  it  appeared  from  the  discus- 
sion that  the  plea  of  no  issuable  matter  might  be  obviated  by  an 
amendment  within  the  scope  of  the  action,  such  amendment  would 
be  allowed  on  the  condition  already  explained ;  and  the  interlocutor 
disposing  of  the  argument  would,  at  the  same  time,  determine  the 
questions  of  fact  upon  which  a  proof  was  to  be  allowed.  The  mode 
of  review,  by  a  report  to  either  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Court,  might 
remain  on  the  same  footing  as  at  present. 

The  practice  of  the  Sheriff  Courts,  under  the  Sheriff  Court  Act 
of  1853,  ought  to  remove  any  doubts,  if  doubt  existed,  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  forcing  the  parties  to  lead  their  proof  before  argument. 
It  is  the  practice  in  these  Courts  to  fix  a  diet  of  proof  as  soon  as  issue 
is  joined  on  the  record,  and  the  practice  has  been  found  to  work 
well — too  well,  indeed,  for  the  interests  of  the  practitioners  in  the 
Court  of  Session.  An  honest  litigant,  unless  he  be  of  a  decidedly 
metaphysical  turn,  is  always  desirous  to  have  the  facts  of  the  case 
ascertained,  and  to  rest  his  defence  on  the  law  arising  upon  the  factfi. 
Nor  can  any  good  reason  be  shown  for  gratifying  the  caprice  of  a 
litigant  who  may  prefer  to  ask  for  a  judgment  upon  a  hypothetical 
statement. 

3.  The  procedure  with  reference  to  dilatory  pleas  seems  to  be 
susceptible  of  improvement.  We  do  not  see  why  the  judge  should 
^  have  a  discretionary  power  to  reserve  them.  The  exercise  of  such  a 
power  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  as  much  litigation  as  the  disposal 
of  the  pleas  themselves;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  a  defender  to  reclaim  against  an  interlocutor  reserving 
dilatory  pleas,  or  for  a  pursuer  to  reclaim  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  not  been  reserved.  The  Legislature  ought  to  determine  what 
are  proper  dilatory  defences,  and  to  require  that  they  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  limine.  Of  proper  dilatory  defences  we  only  know  seven. 
On  each  of  them  we  shall  have  a  remark  to  make.  They  are — ^no  pro- 
cess ;  no  jurisdiction  ;  no  title  to  sue ;  all  parties  not  called ;  res  judi- 
cata; tbat  the  action  is  prematurely  brought;  and  that  the  defender 
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has  not  been  cited.  Certain  defences  to  actions  of  reduction,  techni^ 
cally  called  dilatory  defences,  are,  in  substance,  defences  on  the 
merits,  and  ought  always  to  be  reserved.  Those  which  we  have 
named  are  logically  antecedent  to  merits,  and  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  in  limine*  First  of  all,  the  defender  should  be  required  to  state 
the  particular  ground  upon  which  the  proceeding  is  objectionable 
under  any  of  those  general  pleas.  He  should  state,  for  example^ 
what  are  the  essential  words  which  have  been  omitted  from  the 
summons ;  whether  the  jurisdiction  is  declined  on  the  ground  that 
the  defender  had  not  a  domicile  or  had  not  a  residence  within  the 
territory ;  whether  the  pursuer  is  incapable  of  suing  for  the  debt 
without  the  concurrence  of  some  person  having  a  joint  interest,  and 
so  on. 

Some  dilatory  pleas  affect  only  the  particular  summons,  others 
apply  to  all  actions  between  the  same  parties  and  on  the  same 
ground.  The  objections  of  defect  of  jurisdiction  and  res  judicata 
are  irremediable.  The  plea  that  the  action  is  premature  may  be 
obviated  by  a  sist.  Defective  citation  ought  to  be  fatal  if  pleaded 
in  limine  ;  but  the  omission  to  plead  it  ought  to  be  held  equivalent 
to  a  waiver.  Objections  to  the  summons  on  the  ground  of  deviation 
from  the  statutory  form — «.^.,  the  omission  of  essential  words — ought 
to  be  remediable  by  amendment  and  payment  of  expenses.  If  the 
objection  be  not  stated  in  the  defences,  the  pursuer  ought  to  have 
leave  to  amend  without  payment  of  expenses.  The  plea  that  all 
parties  are  not  called,  may,  under  the  existing  practice,  be  obviated 
by  a  supplementary  summons ;  and,  on  principle,  we  think  that  the 
plea  of  no  ^  title  to  sue,'  when  founded  on  the  omission  of  a  necessary 
pxursuer,  ought  not  to  infer  the  dismissal  of  the  action,  but  that  the 
party  whose  concurrence  is  required  should  be  permitted  to  compear 
by  minute. 

4.  We  are  anxious  again  to  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  ano* 
maly  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Session,T-the  finality  of 
interim  interlocutors  in  the  Outer  House.  That  the  unsuccessful 
party  should  have  the  cption  of  reclaiming  as  soon  as  an  interim 
interlocutor  on  merits  is  pronounced  against  him,  we  adinit ;  be- 
cause the  interlocutor,  while  directly  disposing  of  one  part  of  the 
cause,  may  affect  indirectly  and  prejudicially  the  interests  of  the 
imsuccessfiil  party  in  the  prosecution  of  what  remains,  or  may,  by 
enjoining  a  particular  mode  of  procedure,  deprive  him  of  the  right 
of  having  his  case  investigated  in  a  way  that  is  competent  to  him^ 
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and  favourable  to  his  interests.  But  vAj  should  the  interlocutor 
hejinalf  if  the  unsuccessful  party  is  willing  to  defer  his  appeal  to 
a  later  ^;age  of  the  cause,  or  even  if  both  parties  are  willing?  We 
have  never  heard  any  satisfactory  answer  to  that  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. Two  years  ago  we  drew  attention  to  this  anomaly,  in  terms 
which  we  regiiet  to  say  are  still  applicable  to  our  process  of  appellate 
procedure.  The  existing  rale  as  to  the  finality  of  interlocutors  in 
the  Outer  House  is  productive  of  very  great  inconvenience,  and  it 
is  utterly  indefensible^  It  is  contrary  to  the  rule  of  practice  in  the 
Sheriff  Courts,  and  in  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords.  From  the 
petty  sessions  to  the  court  of  ultimate  jurisdiction  there  is  but  one 
exception  to  the  rule  that  an  appeal  against  one  interlocutor  carries 
with  it  the  privilege  of  bringing  all  prior  interlocutors  under  review. 
That  exception  occurs  in  reclaiming  from  the  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary  to  the  Inner  House ;  and  the  effect  of  the  rule  is,  we  need 
hardly  say,  not  to  secure  finality  at  each  stage  of  the  process,  but 
simply  to  compel  liie  parties  to  reclaim  against  each  interlocutor 
seriatim^  at  an  excessive  cost  in  money  and  time. 

Since  the  decrees  of  SheriflBi  have  been  co-ordinated  with  those  of 
the  Lords  Ordinary,  as  respects  the  liability  to  review,  the  mainten* 
ance  of  a  distinction  in  regard  to  the  particular  stage  at  which  review 
may  be  sought,  is  as  indefensible  in  principle  as  it  is  mischievous 
in  practice.  It  is  injurious  to  the  practitioners  of  the  Court  of 
Session ;  because  it  gives  the  litigant  who  initiates  proceedings  in 
the  Sheriff  Court  an  advantage  not  possessed  by  parties  to  actions 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Session.  An  action  for  a  claim  of  any 
value  may,  provided  it  does  not  involve  questions  of  heritable  right, 
be  prosecuted  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  a  Sheriff-substi- 
tute, without  any  interruption  to  the  regular  sequence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  after  the  papers  have  been  submitted  to  the  Sheriff, 
or  even,  as  some  hold,  without  going  to  the  Sheriff,  it  may  be 
brought  direct  to  the  Inner  House,  and  afterwards  to  tlie  House 
of  Lords ;  and  in  this  way  a  rehearing  may  be  obtained  once  for  all 
upon  every  interlocutor  pronounced  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  whether 
relating  to  form  or  merits.  But  in  the  case  of  an  action  being 
instituted  in  the  Court  of  Session,  in  ike  fint  instance^  the  unsuc- 
cessful party  is,  at  every  step  of  the  proceedings,  put  to  the  torturing 
alternative  of  either  acquiescing  in  a  judgment  which  may  tie  up 
his  hands  at  some  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  or  of  redaim^^ 
ing  imiafUeTf  with  the  certainty  that,  however  well-founded  his  case 
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may  be  upon  the  merits,  he  will  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  an 
unsuccessful  opposition  to  the  interlocutor  reclaimed  against.  The 
expense  of  reclaiming  notes  against  interim  interlocutors  is  only  one, 
and  not  the  greatest,  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  system.  As 
matters  stand  at  present,  every  reclaiming  note  is  equivalent  to  a 
fflst  of  process  for  twelve  months.  This  may  happen  to  be  advan^. 
tageous  to  the  reclaimer ;  and  the  expense  of  reclaiming  may,  in  that 
case,  be  held  to  represent  the  price  which  he  pays  for  a  teniporary 
surcease  of  justice.  But  the  money  so  paid  does  not  go  into  thq 
pocket  of  the  respcmdent,  at  whose  expense  the  advantage  is  pro- 
cured, but  is  distributed  among  the  counsel,  agents,  and  law  printers 
of  both  parties ;  that  is,  among  the  involuntary  instruments  of  per« 
petrating  this  act  of  injustice.  On  the  other  hi^nd,  the  reclaimer 
may  be  the  party  inpetitorio ;  in  which  case  he  may  have  to  submit 
to  the  double  misfortune  of  being  kept  out  of  hi^  property,  and  having 
to  defray  the  expense  of  being  kept  out  of  it. 

The  requirement  of  caution  in  the  advocation  of  ordinary  actions 
is,  we  humbly  think,  unnecessarily  vexatious.  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
more  reason  for  exacting  caution,  as  the  condition  of  an  appeal  from 
the  SheriiF  to  the  Divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  than  in  the 
parallel  case  of  an  appeal  from  the  Lord  Ordinary's  judgment.  As 
a  security  to  the  party  holding  the  judgment  for  his  expenses,  it  is 
of  little  value^  The  penniless  suitor  is  allowed  to  come  into  Court 
upon  juratory  caution ;  while  too  frequently  the  really  responsible 
class  of  litigants  are  induced  to  acquiesce  in  doubtful  judgments, 
from  a  disinclination  to  ask  their  friends  or  professional  advisers  to 
become  security  for  them.  But  upon  this  subject  we  have  not  space 
to  dwell.  Wa  prefer  to  limit  the  case  of  the  advocates  of  Court  of 
Session  Beibrm  to  the  four  points  to  which  special  reference  has 
already  been  made.  An  act  of  four  or  half-a-dozen  clauses  would 
be  sufficient  to  cure  what  we  venture  to  think  undoubted  defects 
in  the  system.  Such  a  measure  should  provide  for  the  amendment 
of  records ;  for  the  more  certain  determination  of  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  matter  of  taking  proof;  for  suspending  reclaiming 
notes  until  the  case  had  been  exhausted  in  the  Outer  House ;  and 
fpr  mitigating  the  rigour  of  dilatory  pleas.  We  trust  the  subject 
may  yet  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  from  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  assist  Parliament  in  legal  matters ;  and  we  feel  certain  that 
reforms  such  as  we  have  indicated  would  be  well  received  by  the 
profession. 
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FIRST  DIVISION, 

Yelverton  v,  Yelverton. 

A  CASK  whicli  has  attracted  so  much  public  attention  for  several 
years,  the  debate  in  which  occupied  the  First  Division  an  entire 
week,  and  the  delivery  of  the  judgment  in  which  cost  the  Lord 
President  and  Lords  Curriehill  and  Deas  six  hours'  constant  speak- 
ing,  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  notice  here.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  the  case  by  no  means  presents  so  many 
features  of  interest  to  the  lawyers  as  it  does  to  society  generally* 
Very  few  points  of  novelty  occurred  in  it,  and  we  question  whether 
any  law  not  previously  well  recognised  was  enunciated  by  the 
majority  of  the  Court. 

The  action,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  declarator  of  marriage  at  the 
instance  of  an  English  lady  of  education  and  respectable  family, 
against  the  younger  son  of  an  Irish  Viscount,  an  officer  in  her 
Majesty's  service.  The  grounds  of  the  declarator  are  twofold : 
1.  Interchange  of  matrimonial  consent  de  prcesenti ;  and,  2.  Promise 
of  marriage  subaequente  copula.  Both  of  these  are  very  well  known 
modes  of  constituting  marriage  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
They  are  not  two  different  kinds  of  marriage,  but  only  two  different 
ways  in  which  that  consent  which  is  the  essence  of  the  contract  is 
exchanged  between  the  parties.  This  is  quite  clear  in  regard  to  the 
first,  and,  in  regard  to  the  second,  a  single  sentence  should  make  it 
clear.  It  is  not  the  promise  de  futuro  which  makes  the  marriage, 
far  less  is  it  the  mere  copula ;  but  the  law  presumes  that,  a  promise 
of  marriage  having  gone  before,  when  the  act  of  copula  takes  place, 
the  promise  is  fulfilled,  and  de  prcesenti  consent  exchanged.  That 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  very  frequently,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  say  to  which  mode  the  facts  are  properly  appli- 
cable. A  very  remarkable  illustration  of  this  was  furnished  by  the 
well-known  case  of  Reid  v.  Laing,  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(Lord  Eldon,  C.)  14th  May  1823,  1  S.  App.  440.  The  writing 
relied  on  was  in  these  words  :  ^  I  engage  to  be  a  true,  faithful,  kind, 
and  affectionate  husband  to  you,  on  condition  you  are  the  same  to 
me ;  and  I  engage  to  show  this  to  no  person,  and  make  it  known  to 
nobody  without  your  consent.'  Lord  Eldon  thought  that  amounted 
very  nearly,  possibly  altogether,  to  a  written  acknowledgment  de 
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prcesenti;  but,  at  all  events,  it  constituted  a  promise,  and  copula 
having  followed,  he  held  the  marriage  proved.  The  present  case 
presents  another  illustration  of  the  same  thing.  Much  of  the  cor- 
respondence and  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  place  categorically  under  the  one  mode  or  the  other.  And 
yet  the  majority  of  the  Court  have  had  no  hesitation  in  holding  that 
it  is  all  pertinent  to  the  real  issue  in  the  case,  Was  thei^  matri- 
monial consent  exchanged  between  the  parties  ?     Yea  or  nay. 

Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  judgment  will  be  more  easily  under- 
stood by  a  short  consideration  of  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  President, 
who  dissented  from  it.  His  Lonlship  stated  the  case  for  the  defender 
with  a  force  and  plausibility  which  it  certainly  never  before  received 
either  from  court  or  counsel ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  on  one 
important  point  at  least,  his  view  will  be  supported  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Ho  held  (1)  that,  in  regard  to  the  ground  of  de  proesenti 
consent,  the  pursuer  had  tied  herself  down  to  a  particular  occasion 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th  April  1857 ;  and  that,  having  failed  to 
establish  the  truth  of  her  allegation  in  regard  to  what  she  said  took 
place  on  that  occasion,  her  case  had,  upon  that  ground  of  declarator, 
entirely  failed.  His  Lordship  thought  that  the  pursuer  need  not 
have  tied  herself  down  in  the  way  she  had  done ;  but  that,  having 
perilled  her  case  on  the  truth  of  an  allegation  which  she  had  failed 
to  prove,  her  actidh  must  to  that  extent  be  abortive.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  somewhat  Judaic  way  of  treating  the  case ;  but  there  is 
abundance  of  authority  for  it ;  and  it  is  by  no  m^ans  improbable 
that  the  House  of  Lords  may  agree  with  his  opinion  on  that  point. 
In  regard  to  (2)  tlie  ground  of  promise  copula  subsequente^  the 
President's  view  is  a  very  ingenious  one ;  but  we  cannot  think  it  is 
a  sound  one.  He  agreed  with  the  other  judges  in  holding  that  the 
parties  really  came  under  a  promise  to  marry  each  other ;  but  then 
he  held  that  the  subsequent  copula  did  not  take  place  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  convert  the  promise  into  very  matrimony.  The 
copula  in  Ireland  before  the  Irish  ceremony,  if  such  there  were,  which 
we  don't  believe,  and  also  after  that  ceremony,  could  have  no  matri- 
monial effect ;  because  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  to  have  sucli 
effect,  the  copula  must  take  place  in  Scotland.  But  further,  his 
Lordship  held  that  the  copula  in  Scotland,  after  the  Irish  ceremony, 
could  have  no  matrimonial  effect,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  took 
place  on  the  faith  of  that  ceremony,  and  not  of  the  preceding  pro* 
mise.    In  fact,  he  held  that  the  Irish  ceremony  was  a  mid-impedi- 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Trusts  and  Trust  Settlements :  Including 
its  Application  to  Practical  Conveyancing.  By  John  McLaren*, 
Esq.,  Advocate.  In  Two  Volumes,  Koyal  8vo.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  is  a  work  of  veiy  great  and  meritorious  labour,  which  sup- 
plies a  long  felt  want,  and  which  will  take  rank  among  the  best 
treatises  on  the  law  of  Scotland. 

It  deals  with  a  subject  the  proper  treatment  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded bj  many  difficulties.  The  law  of  Trusts  is  still  in  an 
immature  condition  in  Scotland,  and  may  be  said  (so  far  as  native 
authority  is  concerned)  to  rest  upon  decisions  pronounced  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  great  quarry  of  the  Roman  law,  from 
whence  our  elder  judges  extracted  the  simple  and  philosophical 
system  now  existing  as  the  Scottish  law,  is,  upon  the  matter  of 
trusts,  singularly  deficient  and  fragmentary.  To  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  attributed  the  little  aid  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  can 
be  procured  from  our  early  decisions.  They  were  few  in  number, 
and  are  of  little  authority  in  the  present  day ;  and  so,  while  Mr 
McLaren  had  other  obstacles  to  surmount,  he  had  not  to  undergo 
the  toilsome  drudgery  of  a  hunt  for  his  materials  in  our  ancient  law- 
books, or  in  contracted  manuscript. 

He  has  given  us  all  our  native  decisions,  with  a  careful  finger- 
post erected  here  and  there  to  guide  the  reader  on  his  way,  so  as  to 
avoid  overruled  and  unauthoritative  judgments.  But  along  with 
this  he  has  furnished,  within  a  manageable  compass,  and  with  a 
clearness  and  precision  worthy  of  all  praise,  as  admirable  a  com- 
mentary as  could  be  wished  upon  the  vast  mass  of  decisions  of  the 
English  Courts,  which,  upon  the  subject  of  trusts,  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive.  We  did  not  need  the  English  Courts 
to  give  us  our  law  of  contracts,  of  succession,  and  of  real  property. 
But,  undoubtedly,  we  are  indebted  to  English  lawyers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  leading  authoritative  pre- 
cedents in  the  law  of  trusts ;  and  great  is  our  gratitude  to  a  writer 
who  has  placed  so  clearly  and  concisely  before  us  the  principles  of 
a  thousand  decisions  buried  in  volumes  accessible  to  few  Scottish 
lawyers.    Even  as  regards  the  decisions  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  Mr 
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M^aren's  book  will  save  many  a  weary  search  for  authorities. 
The  cases  are  hidden  tinder  the  oddest  titles  in  our  digests, — ^  suc- 
cession'— ^  testament' — *  provisions  to  heirs  and  children' — and  even 
^ju8  tertiV  and  ^member  of  Parliament.'  Any  one  who  brings 
these  scattered  precedents  into  daylight,  does  a  service  not  merely 
to  the  profession,  but  to  the  law  itself. 

We  are  not  going  to  criticise  in  detail  a  practical  treatise  on  law* 
Its  merits  can  only  be  appreciated  by  experience ;  and  we  will  be 
much  disappointed  if  every  day's  experience  will  not  add  to  the 
estimate  of  its  value.  It  seems  to  be  all  conscientiously  done.  The 
author  has  no  pet  chapter  on  which  he  expended  all  his  force,  while 
he  left  other  parts  to  the  fate  of  taskwork.  Having  tested  the  re- 
ferences at  various  places,  and  in  reference  to  different  matters,  we 
have  found  every  place  characterized  by  originality  of  labour  and 
research.  He  has  resisted,  too,  the  very  strong  temptation  of  long 
quotations  from  his  authorities.  This  is  sometimes  necessary,  but 
the  practice  is  too  often  abused ;  and  hence  we  have  many  books 
which  are — if  not  a  collection  of  rubrics — a  collection  of  reports  in 
extefisoy  under  the  guise  of  an  original  treatise. 

The  range  of  ground  over  which  the  author  has  gone  is  great* 
Of  course  we  expected  a  treatise  on  all  kinds  of  trusts, — ^the  trust 
disposition  and  settlement, — the  trust  for  behoof  of  creditors,-— 
charitable  trusts ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  a  commentary  on 
the  law  of  legacies,  marriage  contracts,  the  separate  estates  of  mar- 
ried women,  and  the  Conjugal  Bights  Act.  As,  however,  these 
collateral  subjects  are  handled  with  the  same  care  and  the  same 
precision  as  the  rest  of  the  book,  the  profession  can  only  be  grateful 
that  they  have  got  more  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Altogether,  this  book  is  creditable  to  the  bar.  It  is  the  work  of 
one  who  first  mastered  his  subject,  and  then  reduced  his  materials 
to  order  and  method.  Not  a  word  is  thrown  away,  and  therefore  it 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  practical  law-book.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  author  will  find,  in  his  future  career,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  for  himself,  that  he  spent  some 
of  the  years  of  his  early  professional  life  in  writing  such  a  work  as 
this. 

There  yet,  however,  remains  one  word  of  remonstrance  that  must 
be  said.  The  author  has  dug  so  much  among  English  decisions, 
that  some  of  the  legal  terminology  of  the  English  Courts  has  stuck 
to  him.    We  object  to  this  when  we  have  Scottbh  law  language  as 
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good,  if  not  better,  to  express  the  same  idea.    Is  '  election'  better 

Aan  ^  approbate  and  reprobate?'    Why  shonld  we  have  ^  secus '  or 

'semble?'    Neither  are  we  acquainted  with  ^equitable  interests' 

under  trasts,  nor  with  ^  conversion '  or  ^  reconversion.' 

RR 
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Privilege  of  the  Con/essiaruiL — The  commitment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  by  the  Justice  of  Peace  Court  in  Glasgow,  for 
refusing  to  divulge  a  confession  made  to  him  by  an  accused  party, 
raises  two  very  important  questions  of  law, — ^the  one  having  relation 
to  the  supposed  privilege  of  spiritual  advisers ;  the  other,  concerning 
the  power  of  inferior  magistrates  to  imprison  for  contempt  of  Court. 

We  must  admit  our  inability  to  sympathize  with,  or  even  to  com- 
prehend, the  distinction  taken  by  the  learned  Assessor  between  con- 
fessions made  in  the  confessional  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
confessions  made  elsewhere  to  clergymen  either  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  any  other  persuasion*  It  will  be  admitted,  we  suppose, 
that  the  creeds  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  recognise  and 
inculcate  the  duty  of  seeking  spiritual  advice  and  consolation  from 
their  ministers ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  penitent,  whose  conscience  is 
afflicted  with  the  burden  of  a  crime  for  which  he  is  amenable  to  the 
law  and  for  which  he  is  desirous  of  making  atonement,  a  confession 
of  the  fault,  whether  absolutely  enjoined  by  the  Church  or  no,  comes 
lairly  within  the  scope  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  penitent  and  his  spiritual  adviser.  If,  therefore,  the 
Assessor  to  the  Lanarkshire  Justices  was  right  in  holding  that 
there  was  a  custom  binding  on  the  Court  to  respect  the  secrets  of 
the  confessional,  the  reason  of  the  custom  ought  in  equity  to  have 
protected  a  communication  which  was  substantially  a  confession, 
although  not  made  in  the  formal  manner  enjoined  by  the  canons  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To  hold  otherwise,  is  simply  to  allow 
Roman  Catholic  priests  to  usurp  a  privilege  not  conceded  to  mini- 
sters of  other  denominations  who  may  receive  confessions,  but  who 
have  not  the  institution  of  the  confessional. 
.  The  tendency  of  the  later  English  authorities  has  been  to  recog- 
nise the  privilege  of  clergymen  in  regard  to  confessions.  In  Bex  v. 
Gilham  (1  Moody,  C.  C.  Res.  186),  it  was  decided,  by  the  unani- 
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xaoQS  opinion  of  all  the  English  Coinmon  Law  Judf^es,  that  a  con- 
fession made  to  a  chaplain  in  prison  was  receivable  as  evidence ;  but 
the  question  was  not  raised,  whether  the  Court  would  compel  the 
disclosure  of  such  evidence.  When  this  case  was  cited  to  Lord 
Tenterden,  in  Broad  y.  Pitt  (3  Car.  and  P.  519),  his  Lordship 
observed:  ^I,  for  one,  will  never  compel  a  clergyman  to  disclose 
confessions  made  to  him  hj  a  prisoner.'  And  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Reg^Y.  Griffin^  1853,  Baron  Alderson  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  conversations  between  the  chaplain  of  a  workhouse  and  a  pri- 
soner charged  with  murder  ought  not  to  be  given  in  evidence* 
However,  in  a  more  recent  case, — tried,  we  think,  in  1860,  and  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  conversation  in  the  House  of  Commons, — Mr 
Justice  Hill  committed  a  Soman  Catholic  priest  for  refusing  to 
give  evidence  as  to  property  which  had  come  into  his  possession  in 
the  course  of  the  exercise  of  his  duties  in  the  confessional ;  but, 
somewhat  inconsistently,  directed  him  to  be  liberated  immediately 
afterwards. 

The  authorities  in  our  own  law  are  conflicting.  Baron  Hume 
questions  the  propriety  of  allowing  such  disclosures  (2  H.  335) ;  but 
in  another  passage  he  lays  down  that  communications  to  clergymen 
are  not  privileged  (p.  350),  qualifying  his  statement,  however,  by  the 
remark,  that  no  call  would  probably  be  made  upon  a  clergyman  to 
disclose  a  confession  of  guilt  made  to  him  by  a  prisoner  when  in 
jail.  Li  some  early  cases  of  this  nature  the  evidence  was  received^ 
no  question  being  raised  as  to  competency  or  privilege.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opinions  of  the  late  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Hope  and 
of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  are  favourable  to  the  privilege  claimed  by 
the  clergy. 

As  the  case  has  been  brought  up  by  a  suspension  before  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  we  refrain  from  offering  an  opinion  further 
than  to  say,  that  if  the  privilege  be  conceded,  it  ought  to  be  personal 
to  the  clergyman,  and  not  to  the  accused.  A  criminal  may  divulge 
a  partially  executed  crime  to  his  spiritual  guide,  but  instead  of 
making  amends,  may  go  on  to  consummate  the  crime.  In  such  a 
case,  we  conceive  it  might  be  the  duty  of  the  clergyman  to  inform 
against  the  criminal,  and,  if  necessary,  to  support  his  information  by 
evidence.  At  all  events,  if  the  clergyman  took  that  view  of  his 
duty,  has  society  any  interest  in  refusing  to  receive  the  confession? 
We  think  not. 

The  right  of  inferior  judges  to  punish  for  contempt  is  sup' 
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ported  by  certain  general  assertions  in  Erskine  (1,  2,  8),  and  Hume 
(n.  138).  Bnt  the  examples  referred  to  by  these  institntionalists 
do  not  embrace  any  cases  on  appeal  from  the  Sessions  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  powers  of  these 
Courts  to  punish  for  contempt  extend  further  than  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  fine.  Supposing  imprisonment  to  be  competent,  a  sen- 
tence of  thirty  days  goes  beyond  all  precedent,  and  indicates  a 
disposition  to  test  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  Court,  rather 
than  to  adjust  the  sentence  with  a  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
act  of  contumacy,  which  we  do  not  suppose  to  have  proceeded  from 
any  want  of  respect  for  the  Court,  or,  indeed,  from  any  cause  except 
a  conscientioas  and  honourable  desire  to  be  reticent  of  a  confession 
imparted  under  the  seal  of  secrecy. 

Tlie  Law  of  Libel. — The  result  of  the  action  by  Mr  Digby 
Seymour  against  the  proprietors  of  the  Law  Magazine^  is  not  cal- 
culated to  restore  confidence  in  Jury  Trial  as  a  check  uppn 
unfair  prosecution  for   libel,   and  a  guarantee  of  the   freedom 
of  public  discussion.    Mr  Seymour,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  been 
charged  with  conduct  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Benchers  of 
the  Society  to  which  he  belonged,  called  for  investigation.    In- 
stead of  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  they  wished 
to  afford  him  of  clearing  himself,  by  explaining  the  transactions 
in  question,  he  in  effect  declined  their  jurisdiction.     The  result 
of  the  inquiry,  prosecuted    in  his  absence,  is  well  known.     Mr 
Seymour  was  censured  by  the  Benchers ;   and  he  did  not  take 
the  means  that  were  open  to  him  of  obtaining  a  reversal  of  their 
sentence,  by  appealing  to  the  Court.    We  understand  that  he  has 
raised,  oris  about  to  raise,  an  action  of  damages  against  the  Benchers; 
but  at  the  time  the  article  containing  the  alleged  libel  appeared,  Mr 
Seymour  had,  to  all  appearance,  acquiesced  in  the  censure  that  had 
been  pronounced  against  him.     Certainly,  no  fairer  subject  for  pro- 
fessional criticism  could  have  been  chosen  by  a  professional  journal ; 
and  the  jury  must  have  thought  the  injury  done  to  Mr  Seymour  veiy 
trifling,  as  they  only  gave  nominal  damages.    But  slight  as  was  the 
recompense  actually  given,  it  was  sufiicient  to  turn  the  tables  against 
the  journalist  in  the  matter  of  costs.     The  defendant,  although 
virtually  absolved  from  the  charge  of  wantonly  libelling  the  charac- 
ter of  a  professional  man,  has  been  severely  punished  by  being  made 
to  pay  costs.    And  yet  his  offence  consisted  only  in  exercising  the 
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right  of  free  comment  upon  proceedings  wbich  had  become  public 
property,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  and 
the  courts  of  law  are  said  to  be  public  property. 

It  is  not  many  months  since  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  enter  a  pro* 
test  against  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
Court,  in  the  action  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Drew  against  a  Glasgow 
newspaper  proprietor.  In  that  case  the  writer,  commenting  upon 
the  proceedings  connected  with  a  jury  trial,  used  language  implying 
that  the  pursuer  was  actuated  by  improper  motives;  and  although 
the  writer  gave  the  grounds  of  his  opinions,  thereby  enabling  those 
who  read  his  article  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  justice  of  his 
inferences,  the  Court,  on  an  appeal  from  the  Sheriff  Court  of 
Lanarkshire,  held  the  expressions  actionable,  and  awarded  damages. 
Mr  Seymour's  case  is  similar  in  its  legal  aspects ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  verdict  in  his  case  was  pronounced,  not  by  a  court  of 
lawyers,  but  by  that  tribunal,  a  London  jury,  which  Lord  Mansfield 
was  accustomed  to  describe  as  the  palladium  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  decisions  in  both  the  cases  we 
have  referred 'to  were  erroneous  in  law,  as  they  are  certably 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  privilege  of  free  discussion  upon 
public  events;  a  privilege  which  has  usually  been  considered 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  an  independent  and  healthy  tone 
in  journalism.  The  principle  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
infringed  may  be  stated  thus:  that  public  journals  are  entitled 
not  only  to  report  the  proceedings  of  public  tribunals,  but  also 
to  discuss  those  proceedings  fairly  and  freely.  The  privilege 
oi  free  discussion  implies  that  those  who  differ  from  the  tribunal 
whose  proceedings  are  discussed  may  express  their  opinions  as 
well  as  those  who  agree  with  it;  for,  plainly,  there  can  be  no  free 
discussion  where  only  one  side  is  represented.  Therefore,  if  a  party 
is,  for  example,  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  acquitted,  we  are 
entitled,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  free  discussion,  to  review  the  evi- 
dence, and  to  state  the  grounds  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
have  led  to  a  different  result.  And  although  the  expression  of  our 
opinion  upon  the  evidence  is  tantamount  to  imputing  the  crime  of 
murder  to  a  man  who  has  been  acquitted  after  a  solemn  trial,  this  is 
no  libel ;  because  our  opinion  is  based  upon  the  evidence  adduced 
at  the  trial,  which  we  are  entitled  to  review  and  criticise.  No  injury 
is  done  to  the  accused  party  by  such  criticisms ;  because  the  public 
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read  the  evidence  for  themselves,  and  draw  their  own  conclusions^ 
which  do  not  necessarily  quadrate  with  those  of  the  reviewer.  Sat 
let  us  suppose  that  a  newspaper  writer  or  (reviewer  should  express 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  that 
opinion  being  avowedly  grounded  on  evidence  not  before  the  jury, 
but  which  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  through  private 
channels  of  information,  such  a  critique  would  be  a  libel,  unless  the 
writer  could  prove,  not  only  the  truth  of  his  information,  but  the 
truth  of  the  charge  of  murder  which  he  rests  upon  it,  because  his 
article  is  no  longer  limited  to  a  commentary  upon  the  proceedings 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  modem  juries  should  so  lightly  appreciate 
the  blessing  of  a  free  press.  Men  read  the  slashing  articles  of  their 
favourite  journalist,  and  thank  their  stars  that  they  do  not  live  in 
France  or  Russia,  where  public  exposure,  the  true  corrector  of 
social  abuses,  is  restrained  by  the  censorship  of  the  press.  Yet  the 
same  individuals  who,  as  members  of  the  reading  public,  honour 
and  support  the  journalist,  allow  themselves  to  be  humbugged  into 
giving  verdicts  of  damages,  as  the  reports  attest,  in  almost  every 
newspaper  libel  case  that  is  brought  to  trial. 

The  press  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  defend  itself  against  aggres- 
sion ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  some  attempt  was  to  be 
made  to  obtain  a  declaratory  Act  of  Parliament  which  should  define 
what  are  actionable  words,  within  certain  limits.  We  do  not  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  possible  to  invent  a  tribunal  better 
adapted  for  the  investigation  and  adjudication  of  libel  cases  than 
that  of  a  British  jury.  But  juries  frequently  act  upon  erroneous 
views  of  the  law ;  and  they  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  counsel, 
and  even  by  the  judge,  who  may  have  ideas  peculiar  to  himself  as 
to  what  constitutes  an  actionable  expression.  We  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  possible  or  desirable  to  define  libel  positively,  so  as  to  include 
all  categories  of  actionable  expressions ;  but  a  negative  definition 
could  be  framed  without  difficulty,  which  would  exclude  much  of 
that  class  of  newspaper  criticism  which,  although  theoretically  pri- 
vileged, is  not  exempt  from  liability  to  attack  by  speculators  in 
actions  of  damages. 

Vacation  Arrangements. — ^The  sittings  of  the  Court  will  be  resumed 
on  Tuesday,  the  6th  January.  Lord  Kinloch  officiates  as  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  Bills. 
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Legal  Appointments. — Lord  Ormtdale  has  been  appointed  Lord 
Ordinary  in  Exchequer  causes,  in  place  of  Lord  ArdmiUan,  who 
vacated  the  ofRce  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  Inner  House. 

The  Bar. — ^Mr  James  Gibson  Starke  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  on  the  2d^  and  Mr  Alexander  Pringle  on 
the  9tb^  December  1862. 
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FIRST  DIYISION. 

Cdll^  v.  Sir  W.  JoHsrsfOx,  ETC.-^Decf.  Sf. 

Issue — Fraud, 

Tber  HotiBer  of  Lords  haying  reyersed  the  interlocutor  of  the  Ihnef 
HoQse)  holding  that  m  this  action,  as  against  the  trastees  of  the  late 
John  Thomson,  sometime  manager,  and  Charles  James  Kerr,  sometime 
secretatj,  of  the  Edinbilrgh  and  Glasgow  Bank,  there  was  no  issaable 
matter  on  the  record,  the  case  has  come  back  to  haye  issues  adjusted  a» 
against  these  paorties.  They  were  ready  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  style 
of  issue  settled  to  try  the  question  as  against  Sir  W.  Johnfston  in  this  same 
action,  which  throws  upon  the  pursuer  the  onus  of  preying  that  he  was  in* 
duced  to  purchase  certain  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  shares  *  by  false 
representations  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  said  banking  company,  fraudulently 
made  and  promulgated.'  The  pursuer  objected  to  the  presence  of  the 
word  promulgated  in  the  issue,  because,  although  these  defenders  helped 
to  make  the  reports  of  the  bank,  they  did  not  promnlgate  them.  The 
Court  held  that  the  pursoer  must  proye  the  promnlgation  of  the  reports 
in  order  to  establish  that  their  reports  reached  him,  and  induced  him  to 
pnrchase ;  but  it  was  obseryed,  that  if  Thomson  and  Kerr  framed  the  re- 
ports with  a  yiew  to  their  being  published  by  the  directors,  they  were 
participant  in  their  promulgation. 

Pef.,  Reid,  fob  Jm>iciAL  Factor.-s-Dcc  4^ 

Trustu  Act. 

This  petition,  which  raises  the  question,  whether  the  proyision  of  the 
statute  24  and  25  Yict.,  cap.  84,  empowering  trastees  to  resign,  applies 
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to  trusts  constituted  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Act,  having  been  reported 
by  Lord  Ordinary  Barcaple  to  the  Inner  House,  their  Lordships  took  the 
case  to  ayizandum.  The  Lord  President  stated  to-day,  that,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  the  great  practical  importance  of  the  point,  it  had  been  re- 
solved to  consult  the  whole  Court,  to  whom  it  would  be  submitted  on  an 
early  day« 

Tennent  v.  Earl  op  Glasgow. — Dec.  12. 

ReparaUon — Damnum  FataU, 

This  was  an  action  raised  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Ayrshire,  at  the 
instance  of  Hugh  Tennent,  Esq.  of  Wellpark,  merchant  in  Glasgow, 
i^ainst  the  Earl  of  Glasgow.  The  summons  concludes  for  payment  of 
L.22,  6s.  6d.,  in  name  of  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the  defender's 
having  enclosed  his  property,  opposite  to  the  subjects  belonging  to  the 
pursuer,  in  the  village  of  Fairlie,  with  a  wall  built  in  1856,  in  which  no 
proper  openings  had  been  left  or  provision  made  for  the  egress  of  water 
flowing  from  the  defender's  lands,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  June  1858, 
water  which  had  accumulated  burst  through  the  wall,  and  overflowed  and 
injured  the  pursuer's  subjects.  The  house  and  grounds  belonging  to  the 
pursuer  are  separated  from  the  defender's  lands  by  the  turnpike  road 
leading  from  Largs  to  Ardrossan,  and  are  on  a  lower  level.  In  1856  the 
defender's  lands  were  enclosed  within  a  stone  wall,  having  been  formerly 
fenced  with  a  thorn  hedge,  through  which  any  surplus  water  from  the 
higher  ground  could  pass.  The  ground  within  the  enclosure  wall  ascends 
rapidly,  and  is  traversed  at  an  elevated  point  by  a  stream  called  the  Bour- 
trees  burn,  which  finds  its  exit  from  the  defender's  lands  through  a  conduit 
passing  under  the  boundary  wall.  In  June  1858,  owing  to  a  great  fall  of 
rain,  the  Bourtrees  bum,  in  its  course  through  the  defender's  lands,  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  descending  the  hill  in  a  new  channel,  was  intercepted 
by  the  defender's  wall,  which  burst  from  the  weight  of  the  accumulated 
water,  and  led  to  the  pursuer's  lands  being  overflowed.  There  was  no 
opening  in  the  wall  for  the  escape  of  water  except  the  conduit.  The 
Sheriff-substitute  (Robinson),  after  a  proof,  found  that  sufficient  culpa 
attached  to  the  defender  in  relation  to  the  waU  in  question  to  subject  him 
in  the  conclusions  of  the  action,  in  respect  that  the  substitution  of  a  close 
stone  enclosure,  permitting  no  egress  for  the  possible  flow  of  water,  for  an 
old  thorn  fence  through  which  the  water  could  escape  innocuously,  was  an 
improvident  exercise  of  the  right  of  property.  The  Sheriff-principal 
(Christison)  having  adhered  to  the  Sheriff-substitute's  interlocutor,  the 
defender  brought  an  advocation,  which  was  advised  to-day,  when  the 
Court  unanimously  recalled  the  interlocutors  under  review,  and  assoilzied 
the  defender  with  expenses. 

Adv.,  RiNTOUL,  Alexander,  and  Co.  v.  Bannattne. — Dec.  18. 

Arrestment — Sale, 

On  12th  December  1861,  the  respondent  obtained  from  the  advocators 
ft  loan  of  L.189  for  two  months,  on  the  specific  pledge  of  140  loads  of 
oatmeal,  then  lying  in  the  stores  of  Peter  Fleck  and  Co.,  Ann  Street, 
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GlaagoWy  of  which  a  transfer  or  deliyerj  order  was  granted  in  secnrity. 
On  14th  February  1862,  the  respondent  repaid  the  said  advance,  and 
required  re-delivery  of  the  transfer.  This  was  refused  by  the  advocators, 
who  removed  the  meal  from  Fleck's  stores  to  their  own,  and  stated  that 
they  were  to  retain  it  until  repaid  certain  alleged  claims  against  Banna- 
tyne  Brothers,  of  which  firm  respondent  had  been  a  partner.  The  Sheriff- 
sabstitute  (Smith),  on  an  application  by  the  respondent,  ordained  the 
advocators  to  restore  the  meal ;  and  the  Sheriff-principal  adhered,  with  the 
variation  that  the  respondent,  before  getting  delivery,  was  to  pay  the 
price  of  a  certain  quantity  of  flour  purchased  by  him  from  the  advocators. 
The  meal  was  then  returned  to  the  stores  of  Fleck  and  Go. ;  and  on  the 
price  of  the  flour  being  paid  there  was  delivered  to  the  respondent  an 
acknowledgment  by  Fleck  and  Co.,  that  they  held  the  meal  to  his  order. 
On  his  presenting  this  order  to  Fleck  and  Co.,  they  refused  to  give  effect 
to  it,  as  the  advocators  had  arrested  the  meal  in  their  hands.  The  action 
on  which  this  arrestment  proceeded  was  at  the  instance  of  the  advocators 
against  the  respondent  for  a  sum  alleged  to  be  due  by  the  dissolved  firm 
of  Bannatyne  Brothers. 

The  Sheriff-substitute  (Smith)  recalled  the  arrestment  without  caution, 
on  the  ground  that  the  advocators  were  not  entitled  to  arrest  the  meal  in 
the  hands  of  Fleck  and  Co.,  before  the  order  granted  by  them  to  the 
respondent  for  its  deli  very,  had  been  presented;  and  to  this  interlocutor 
the  Sheriff-principal  (Sir  A.  Alison)  adhered.  A  note  of  advocation  hav- 
ing been  presented,  the  Court,  without  calling  on  the  respondent's  counsel^ 
repelled  the  reasons  of  advocation. 

Su8p,j  Fraseb  v.  Graham. — Dec,  17. 
Mercantile  Law  Act — Poinding, 

The  complainer,  John  Fraser,  made  advances  to  a  Mr  and  Mrs  Mac- 
pherson,  amounting  to  L.150,  and  in  payment  thereof  Macpherson  agreed 
to  convey  to  him  the  whole  moveable  estate  of  which  he  was  possessed. 
In  fulfilment  of  this  agreement,  Macpherson  and  his  wife  in  1857  executed 
a  disposition  and  assignation  in  favour  of  the  complainer  of  their  move- 
able estate  of  every  description,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  whole  household 
furniture  in  their  dwelling-house,  as  specified  in  an  inventory  annexed  to 
the  disposition.  The  furniture  was  not  delivered  to  the  complainer,  but 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Macpherson  and  his  wife.  A  creditor  of 
these  parties  having  poinded  the  furniture  for  a  debt  due  by  them,  the 
present  note  of  suspension  and  interdict  is  presented  by  Fraser  praying 
for  interdict  against  the  furniture  which  had  been  poinded  from  being 
sold,  in  respect  that,  under  the  1st  section  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  19  and  20  Vict.,  cap.  60,  it  is  his  property,  and  not  liable  to 
the  diligence  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Macpherson's  creditors. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Elinloch)  refused  the  note,  holding  that  the  Mer- 
cantile Law  Amendment  Act  did  not  apply ;  but  the  Court  recalled  the 
Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  and  passed  the  note  on  caution. 
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tlon  (Scotland)  Act,  1861,'  24  and  25  Yict.,  cap.  83,  required  the  Sheriff 
to  state  the  facts  of  the  cases  and  qaestions  of  law,  and  his  decision 
thereon  in  special  cases,  and  to  deliver  the  same  in  open  Conrt  to  the 
Sheriff-clerk.  The  Sheriff,  on  2d  October  1862,  delivered  snch  special 
cases  to  the  Sheriff-clerk ;  and  Millar's  agent  thereupon,  in  terms  of  the 
said  34th  section,  declared  in  open  Court  his  intention  to  appeal  against 
the  Sheriff's  decisions.  In  October  1862,  Lord  Ardmillan  was  senior 
Lord  Ordinary,  and  also  Lord  Ordinary  in  Exchequer  in  the  Conrt  of 
Session,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  his  Lordship  took  his  seat  in  the 
First  Division  on  13th  November  last.  Lord  Mackenzie  then  became 
senior  Lord  Ordinary,  and  Lord  Ormidale  was  some  time  thereafter 
appointed  Lord  Ordinary  in  Exchequer.  On  9th  October  1862,  the 
respondent  Millar  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  Court  attached  to  Lord  Ard- 
millau's  bar  two  certified  copies  of  the  cases  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Sheriff,  and  also  left  a  certified  copy  at  the  residence  of  Lord  Mac- 
kenzie, who  was  next  senior  Lord  Ordinary.  The  complainers  in  the 
present  note  now  pray  for  interdict  against  the  respondents,  Lord  Mac- 
kenzie and  Lord  Ormidale,  from  holdiug  a  Conrt  for  hearing  appeals 
against  the  said  judgment  of  the  Sheriff  of  Linlithgow,  and  against  the 
respondent,  Robert  Millar,  from  prosecuting  or  supporting  the  appeals. 
The  ground  on  which  the  application  for  interdict  is  founded  is,  that  until 
November  1862,  Lord  Ardmillan  was  both  senior  Lord  Ordinary  and  Lord 
Ordinary  in  Exchequer  causes,  and  that  it  was  therefore  impossible  to 
form  any  Court  of  Appeal  in  terms  of  the  statute.  Lord  Barcaple  re- 
fused the  note  of  suspension  and  interdict,  and  the  Court  adhered  on  the 
ground,  holding  that  although  there  might  have  been  a  temporary  dis* 
ability  in  the  tribunal,  the  jurisdiction  was  not  interrupted. 


SECOM)  DIVISION. 

R.  E.  Scott  v.  M'Iver's  Trustee. — Nov.  26. 

Bankruptcy — Liability. 

This  appeal,  which  is  against  the  deliverance  of  the  trustee  in  the  se- 
questration of  Evander  M'lver,  involves  the  question  whether  the  seques- 
trated estate  of  a  gratuitous  trustee  under  a  marriage  contract,  which 
contains  a  strong  protective  clause,  is  to  be  subjected  in  liability  for  cer- 
tain losses  which  have  arisen  to  the  beneficiaries  in  the  marriage  contract. 
By  marriage  contract  in  1835,  the  late  Murdoch  Robertson  assigned  to 
trustee,  inter  alia — (1)  a  bond  and  disposition  in  security  for  L.5d0 ;  (2) 
a  bond  for  L.450,  and  a  policy  of  assurance  in  security  thereof;  and  (3) 
a  policy  of  assurance  effected  by  Robertson  on  his  own  life  for  L.999. 
In  1852,  Mrs  Robertson  and  all  the  original  trustees  being  then  dead, 
Evander  M^Iver  was  appointed  trustee  by  Mr  Robertson.  Before  this 
date  Mr  Robertson  had  uplifted  the  whole  sum  in  the  L.550  bond,  and 
had  surrendered  the  policy,  which  was  the  only  security  for  the  L.450 
bond,  the  obligant  therein  having  became  insolvent.  The  original  trustees 
had  not  completed  their  title  to  these  securities,  and  had  also  failed  to 
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intimate  to  the  Insurance  Company  the  assignation  in  their  favour  of  the 
poKcy  for  L.999.  This  policy  was  carried  off  by  Robertson's  creditors 
subsequently  to  M'lver's  appointment.  The  claimant  now  seeks  to  enforce 
liability  against  M'lver's  sequestrated  estate,  in  respect  of  his  alleged 
gross  negligence  in  failing  to  take  all  steps  necessary  for  vesting  in  his 
person  as  trustee,  and  securing  for  the  trust  estate  the  sums  in  these 
bonds,  and  also  for  completing  his  title  to  the  policy  of  assurance.  Mr 
Robertson  died  insolvent  three  years  after  M'lver's  appointment  as  trus- 
tee ;  and  it  is  not  averred  by  the  claimant  that  Robertson  was  solvent  at 
the  date  of  M^Iver's  appointment,  or  that  anything  could  have  been  re- 
covered from  him.  The  marriage  contract  under  which  M'lver  acted  as 
trustee,  declared  '  that  the  trustees  appointed  under  the  same,  or  to  be 
thereafter  appointed  in  terms  thereof,  shall  not  be  answerable  the  one  for 
the  other  of  them,  nor  for  involuntary  losses.'  The  trustee  on  M'lver's 
sequestrated  estate  repelled  the  claim,  in  respect  that  M^Iver's  omissions 
did  not  constitute  such  culpa  as  to  create  liability  against  him,  or  his  se- 
questrated estate.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ormidale)  affirmed  the  trustee's 
deliverance ;  and  the  Court,  without  calling  on  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
adhered. 

App.j  Millar  v,  Dodd. — Nov.  27^ 

Bankruptcy — Election  of  Trustee, 

The  trustee  in  Michael  Dodd's  sequestration  reported  to  the  Sheriff- 
substitute  of  Dunblane,  that  a  majority  in  number  and  value  of  the 
creditors  present  at  the  meeting  for  election  of  trustee  on  16th  August 
1862,  had  resolved  to  renew  the  protection  to  the  bankrupt.  Mr  Millar, 
as  acting  for  some  of  the  creditors,  lodged  a  caveat  that,  should  a  petition 
for  renewal  be  presented,  notice  should  be  sent  to  him  before  it  was  granted, 
and,  at  a  hearing  before  the  Sheriff-substitute,  objected  to  the  validity  of 
the  votes,  and  contended  that  the  resolution  was  not  come  to  by  an  actual 
majority.  The  Sheriff-substitute  (Grahame)  granted  the  renewal,  hold- 
ing that  no  appeal  under  the  169th  section  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  having 
been  taken,  it  was  not  open  to  him  to  enter  into  any  questions  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  votes.  Mr  Millar  having  appealed,  the  Lord  Ordinary  on 
the  Bills  (Curriehill)  sustained  the  appeal,  receilled  in  hoc  statu  the  inter- 
locutor of  the  Sheriff  complained  of,  and  found  that,  in  order  to  enable 
the  Sheriff  to  consider  and  determine  whether  or  not  the  statutory  ma- 
jority of  the  creditors  had  agreed  to  the  personal  protection  being  given 
to  the  bankrupt,  it  was  not  necessary  that  an  objecting  creditor  should 
lodge  an  appeal  against  the  proceedings  of  the  creditors  on  16th  August ; 
and  with  this  finding  remitted  to  the  Sheriff  to  consider  whether  or  not 
the  personal  protection  was  agreed  to  at  that  meeting  by  the  requisite 
majority  of  creditors,  duly  qualified  to  vote  thereat,  and  to  proceed  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  Court  adhered. 

White  v,  Sihsok  ahd  Smellie. — Nov.  28. 

Exchequer — Expenses, 

In  this  case,  the  question  was  as  to  the  power  of  justices  to  find  the 
Grown  liable  in  expenses.    The  Court  unanimously  adhered  to  the  decision 
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of  Lord  Ardmillan,  finding  that  tbej  had  no  sach  power.  All  the  Jadges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  24th  section  of  the  23  and  24  Yict.,  cap.  114, 
had  been  intended  to  include  a  case  of  this  kind ;  but  that  the  words  nsed 
had  not  done  so,  but  still  left  the  law  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state  as 
before — that  the  description  of  '  all  causes  before  any  civil  court  *  was 
of  a  restrictive  character,  and  did  not  necessarily  include  a  prosecution  for 
Exchequer  penalties,  which  was  in  some  respects  a  non-civil  cause — ^the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  holding  it  to  be  a  fiscal  csuse,  and  that  if  the  drawer 
of  the  clause  in  the  statute  requiring  to  be  interpreted,  when  proriding 
that  expenses  should  be  given  in  the  Court  of  Session^  had  meant  to  in* 
elude  other  courts,  he  would  have  used  the  words,  '  any  other  civil  eoart/ 

P(rt.  cmd  ComplahUf  Bell  v.  Gow  (Young's  Trustee), — No^^  29. 

Bojnkruptcy — Title  to  Sue. 

This  is  a  petition  and  complaint  bearing  to  be  presented  under  the 
86th  and  169th  sections  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (19  and  20  Vict.,  cap. 
79),  against  the  trustee  on  Young's  sequestrated  estates.  It  narrates 
certain  alleged  breaches  of  statutory  duty  on  the  part  of  tba  trustee,  and 
prays  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  mter  alioj  '  to  censure  the  said  David 
Gow,  and  to  fine  or  inflict  such  penalty  as  your  Lordship  may  think 
proper.'  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Curriehill)  dismissed  the  petition  and 
complaint  as  incompetent,  holding  that  the  remedy  sought  for  by  the 
petitioner  could  be  applied  for  only  under  the  159th  section. 

Mr  Bell  baring  reclaimed,  the  Court  adhered. 

Divorce^  PiTi  v.  Pitt^ — Dee.  5. 

Diiforee — Jurisdiction. 

^   This  is  an  action  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery  at  the  fiistatice 
of  the  Hon.  Horace  Pitt  agatnst  Mrs  Elednor  Sutar  or  Pitt,  his  wife. 
The  defender  objected  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  on  the  ground 
that  the  pursuer  was  a  domiciled  Englishman,  and  the  matrimoirial  domi- 
cile was  in  England.     A  proof  was  led  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction  ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  pursuer^  who  is  the  brother  of  Lord  Rivers,  and 
formerly  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Horse  Guards^  was  married  to  the 
defender,  an  Englishwoman,  in  England,  in  1845.    In  the  year  1854  the 
pursuer  fell  into  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
England  for  protection  against  his  creditors.    He  came  to  Scotland  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  resided  until  1857  alt  the  shooting-quarters 
of  friends  in  Harris  and  Lewis.    In  1857  he  went  to  Athlane,  and  in 
May  1858  he  became  the  tenant  of  the  house  and  shootings  of  Kiln- 
moor,  near  Oban,  on  a  lease  of  six  years  from  that  date,  and  has  since 
resided  there,  and  was  residing  there  at  the  date  when  this  action  was 
raised  in  December  1860.    During  this  period  Colonel  Pitt  appears  oc- 
casionally to  have  gone  up  to  England  for  a  week  or  two,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  his  mother;  and  in  1855  he  went  to  the  Crimea  io 
search  of  military  employment,  but,  being  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  it, 
returned  to  Scotland  in  a  few  months.    Mrs  Pitt,  who  was  visited  at 
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intervals  by  her  husbaud,  remained  the  whole  of  ibid  peilod  in  England, 
and  is  resident  there  at  present.  The  defender  maintains  that  the  par-^ 
suer's  residence  in  Scotland  was  a  mere  terraporary  residence,  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  out  of  the  reach  of  Englfsh  creditors,  not  in- 
tended to  last  beyond  the  passing  exigency,  and  ineffectual  to  displace 
the  original  domicile  in  England. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  held  that  a  domicile  had  been  acquired 
in  Scotland,  and  therefore  repelled  the  defender's  objection  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  T'he  defender  haWng  reclaimed,  the  Couit  adhered, 
on  the  ground  that  the  matrimonial  domicile  of  the  married  pair  was  in 
Scotland,  and  that  in  questions  of  jurisdiction,  that,  and  not  the  domicile 
of  succession^  was  the  point  to  be  determined. 

CdlleU  A2$t>  YtTJXS  V.  Linton. — Dec.  o^ 

Suspension — Evidence. 

The  sospenders  were  eonvicted  on  20th  Angust  last  by  Bailie  Johnston 
of  a  breach  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,-  in  having,  without  an  Excise 
certificate,  sold  spirits  to  Agnes  Clark  or  Guise,  residing  in  Whitehorse 
Close,  Canongate.     In  the  suspension  they  state  that  the  only  witness 
who  was  adduced  to  prove  the  complaint  was  the  woman  Guise.     '  When 
examined  on  oath,'  they  aver,  '  this  woman  stated  that,  on  the  13th  July 
1862,  being  the  date  libelled,  she  went  into  the  shop  of  the  complainer, 
Patrick  Callen,  and  asked  him  to  give  her  a  quantity  of  whisky,  and  that 
she  asked  bim  ta  put  it  into  a  bottle,  which  she  had,  and  in  which  there 
was  a  small  quantity  of  whisky  which  she  had  got  elsewhere ;  that  the 
complainer,  CuUen,  refused  to  give  any  whisky,  stating  that  he  had  none, 
and  that  she  left  the  shop  without  getting  anything  from  Cullen  except 
two  biscuits.     She  denied  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  she  received 
whisky  or  any  other  kind  of  spirits  from  the  complainers  ;  that  after  she 
left  the  shop  she  went  to  her  own  honse,  and  when  she  entered  the  close 
leadiug  to  it,  she  was  met  by  two  policemen,  who  took  hold  of  her,  and 
that  she  was  so  terrified  that  she  let  the  bottle  fall,  and  stated  that  she 
had  got  whisky  from  the  complainer  Cullen;  but  she  deponed,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  judge,  that  the  statement  was  an  untruth-^that 
she  was  tak-en  by  the  two  policemen  to  the  shop^  when  she  saw  the  com- 
plainer FlynOf  and  she  thereafter  stated  that  she  got  the  whisky  from 
him,  but  afterwards,  the  next  day,  she  stated  to  the  police  that  she  did 
not  get  the  whisky  from  Flynn,  but  that  she  got  it  from  Cullen.     She 
uiade  these  statements  to  the  police  constables  outwith  the  presence  of 
the  present  complainers,  and  while  she  was  not  on  oath.    When  exa- 
mined on  oath  in  the  Police  Courts  she  deponed  that  her  statements  to 
the  police  were  untrue,  and  that  she  did  not  get  exciseable  liquors  of  any 
kind  from  the  present  complainers.'    That  being  dl  the  evidence  against 
the  suspenders,  apart  from  the  testimony  of  the  police  oflBcers  as  to  the 
woman's  original  statement  that  she  had  got  whisky  from  the  suspenders, 
they  maintain  that  the  Bailie  acted  oppressively  in  convicting  them,  and 
that  the  decree  against  them  should  be  suspended.     The  Lord  Ordinary 
(Mackenzie) refused  the  suspension,  with  this  note: — *As  the  sentence 
ftnd  proceedings  complained  of  appear  to  be  correct  and  regular  in 
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point  of  form,  and  all  qnestions  as  to  the  saffieiency,  Import,  or  effect 
of  the  evidence  adduced^  can  only  be  disposed  of  by  the  jadge  before 
whom  the  case  is  tried,  the  Lord  Ordinary  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  do 
grounds  have  been  stated  by  the  suspenders  to  entitle  them  to  insist  in 
this  suspension,  and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  refusing  the  note.'  The  sus- 
penders reclaimed,  and  the  Court  adhered. 

Sutp^  Stephens  v.  Duncan  and  Douglas. — Dec.  13. 

Suspension — Master  and  Servant 

This  is  a  suspension  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by  two  Lanarkshire 
justices.  The  complaint  upon  which  the  sentence  proceeds  bears  to  be 
presented  under  the  194th,  195th,  and  196th  sections  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  (1854),  and  is  at  the  instance  of  the  Deputy  Shipping 
Master  for  the  port  of  Glasgow,  with  concurrence  of  the  J.  P.  Procurator- 
fiscal.  It  narrates  that  Neil  Maclean  engaged  to  serve  as  a  seaman,  at 
L.3  wages  per  month,  on  board  the  ship  'Prince  of  Wales,*  of  which  J. 
M'Kennon  was  master,  and  Stephens  was  owner,  on  a  voyage  from  Glas- 
gow to  Buenos  Ayres — that  Neil  Maclean  served  on  board  said  ship  from 
the  1st  day  of  April  1861  till  the  5th  day  of  June  same  year,  when  the 
said  ship  was  wrecked,  or  lost,  near  Rio  Grande,  at  or  near  which  place 
the  said  Neil  Maclean  and  the  said  master  and  the  rest  or  part  of  the 
crew  of  said  ship  were  murdered  by  the  natives  or  died.  The  complaint 
goes  on  to  narrate  that  at  that  date  Maclean  had  earned  a  sum  of  wages 
which  the  defender,  as  owner,  had  not  paid  or  accounted  for  to  the  com- 
plainer  as  shipping  master  under  the  194th,  195th,  and  196th  sections  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act ;  and  it  prayed  the  justices  to  adjudge  the 
defender  to  pay  the  wages  to  the  complainer,  and  to  convict  in  the  treble 
penalty  for  failure  provided  by  the  Act.  The  justices  found  the  complaint 
proved,  and  dece'med  against  the  defender  for  the  wages  and  a  modified 
penalty.  The  defender  having  suspended,  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills 
(Barcaple)  refused  the  note  as  incompetent,  holding  that  under  the  Act 
suspension  was  not  competent  except  upon  some  ground  importing  either 
a  departure  from  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  not  being  mere  defect  of 
form,  or  that  the  case  was  not  one  to  which  the  statute  applied,  and  that 
the  objections  urged  by  the  complainers  were  not  of  that  nature. 

The  Court  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  and  remitted  to 
pass  the  note. 

Susp.<,  Fleming  v,  Dickson. — Dec,  20. 

School — Suspension. 

In  December  1861,  a  complaint  against  the  suspender,  Fleming,  parish 
schoolmaster  of  Kibrenny,  in  Fifeshire,  was  presented  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Fife  h)  the  name  of  the  present  respondents,  the  minister  and  heritors  of 
Kilrenny,  who  made  certain  charges  against  the  schoolmaster,  and  craved 
that  he  should  be  censured,  suspended,  or  deprived  of  his  office.  This 
complaint  was  presented  under  the  Act  24  and  25  Vict.,  cap.  107,  see. 
14,  which  enacts  that  it  shall  be  competent  in  certain  cases  for  certain 
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parties  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  against  parish 
schoolmasters ;  and  which  farther  enacts  that  the  Sheriff''s  sentence  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review. 

In  the  present  action  Fleming  seeks  to  have  the  minister  and  heritors 
interdicted  from  proceeding  to  elect  another  schoolmaster,  on  the  ground 
of  yarions  alleged  informalities  in  the  proceedings  against  him,  and,  inter 
aUoj  on  the  ground  that  the  Sheriff-depute  was  wrong  in  holding  that  his 
substitute  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  Sheriff  acted  in- 
competently in  pronouncing  the  interlocutor  of  8th  March.  The  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  Bills  (Lord  Ormidale)  sustained  this  ground  of  apply- 
ing for  interdict,  and  accordingly  granted  interdict  and  passed  the  note. 
The  respondents  having  reclaimed,  the  case  was  heard  recently,  and  was 
to-day  advised  by  the  Court. 

Their  Lordships  were  of  opinion  that  the  Sheriff-depute  had  erred  in 
deciding  that  his  substitute  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that,  as  the  case  had 
properly  come  into  the  Sheriff  Court,  it  might  competently  have  been 
dealt  with  either  by  the  Sheriff  personally  or  by  his  substitute ;  but  that 
the  pronouncing  of  the  interlocutor  of  8th  March,  and  the  subsequent 
procedure,  did  not  constitute  such  an  excess  of  jurisdiction  as  to  invali- 
date the  final  sentence.  There  were  other  grounds  of  suspension  not  dis- 
posed of  in  the  interlocutor  reclaimed  against ;  and  the  Court  recalled 
that  interlocutor,  and  remitted  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  to  hear 
parties  on  these  other  grounds. 


a  ENGLISH  CASES. 


ftigliBtr  €uts. 


Legacy. — ^Testator  ))eaaeath6d  a  legivcy  to  M.  Y.  ii^  case  she  should  be  in  Lis 
service  at  his  decease.  Testator  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum;  and  M.  Y.,  who  was  a  yearly  servant,  voluntarily  quitted  the  house, 
receiving  from  the  family  her  wages  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  which  did  not 
expire  till  after  the  death  of  the  testator.  It  was  held,  she  was  not  entitled  to 
the  legacy. — {Re  Serres^s  Estate ;  Venes  y.  Marriott^  81  L.  J.,  Ch.  610.) 

Revocation. — The  si^atures  of  the  attesting  witn^ses  to  a  will  bein^  an 
essential  part  of  the  will,  the  tearing  them  off  by  the  testator  animo  revocandi 
revokes  the  will.  Where  a  will,  of  which  the  testator  has  t^e  custody,  is  found 
so  mutilated  after  his  death,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  mutilation  was  the  act 
of  the  testator,  done  animo  revocandi. — (Evans  v.  DaUow ;  and  In  the  goods  of 
Dallow,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  128.) 

Revocation. — A  testator  destroyed  his  wil),  believing  that  it  had  already 
been  revoked  by  a  later  will,  which  was,  in  fact,  inv^id;  and  the  only  evi- 
dence of  his  object  in  dest^ying  it  was  a  declaration  made  at  the  time  that 
it  was  no  use  to  keep  it,  a^  he  had  another.  It  was  held  that  the  will  was 
not  revoked.  Sir  G.  Cressw/ell :  According  to  the  statute  1  Yipt.,  c.  26,  sec. 
20,  a  will  may  )be  evoked  ^  by  the  burning,  tearing,  or  otherwise  destroying 
the  same  by  the  testator,  etc.,  with  the  intention  ot  revoking  the  same.*  The 
act  done  without  the  intention  is  ineffectual.  Here  the  intention  was  wanting ; 
for,  according  to  the  evidence,  he  imagined  that  the  revocation  had  been 
already  accomplished,  and  because  it  had  been  accomplished,  and  not  for  the 

Furpose  of  accomplishing  it,  the  act  of  destruction  was  done.    For  thi/s  reason, 
pronounce  for  the  drJit  "pTo^jmded.y^Clarkson  v.  Clarkson,  3}.  Jj,  J.,  Pr. 
and  M.  143.) 

Patent. — The  ponstroctipn  of  a  spc^pification,  as  the  construction  of  all  other 
written  instruments,  belongs  to  the  Court ;  but  the  ejcplanation  of  the  words  or 
technical  terms  of  art,  the  phrases  used  in  commerce,  and  the  proof  and  results 
of  the  processes  which  are  describe  (and  in  a  chemical  patent  th^  ascertain- 
ment o!  chemijcal  equivalents)  are  matters  of  fact  upon  which  evidence  may 
be  given,  contradictory  testimony  may  be  adduced,  and  upon  which  it  is  the 
province  and  ri^ht  of  a  jury  to  decide.  In  the  comparison  of  two  specifications, 
each  of  which  is  ^lled  with  terms  ol  art,  and  with  the  description  of  technical 
processes,  the  duty  of  the  Court  is  confined  to  giving  the  legal  construction  of 
such  documents  taken  independently;  but  the  comparisou  of  the  two  instru- 
ments, and  ascertainipg  whether  the  words  as  interpreted  by  the  Court,  and 
contained  in  one  spocificatiop,  do  or  do  not  denote  the  same  external  matter  as 
the  words,  as  interpreted  and  eicplained  by  the  Court,  contained  in  the  other 
specification,  is  a  patter  pf  fact,  and  within  the  province  of  a  jury. — In  a  ques- 
tion of  the  novelty  of  a  patent,  the  antecedent  statanent  in  the  prior  patent 
must  be  such  that  a  person  of  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  subject  would  at  once 
perceive,  understand,  and,  be  able  practically  to  apply  the  discovery  without 
the  necessity  of  making  further  experiments  and  gaining  further  information 
before  the  invention  can  be  made  useful. — (Hills  v.  Evans^  31  L.  J  ,  Ch.  457.) 
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Bottomry  Bond. — ^To  render  vajid  a  bottoQiTy  bond  where  communication  is 
practicable  between  the  port  of  difitress  apd  the  owner,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  owner  should  be  made  aware  of  the  disaster  which  has  happened  to  his 
ship ;  be  sbonld  also  be  infonned  of  the  intention  to  hypothecate. -r-In  consi- 
dering an  objection  to  a  bottomry  bond  on  ship  and  cargo,  by  owners  of  cargo, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  master  had  not  ^mn^unicated  with  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  before  giving  the  bonds,  the  Court  will  consider  the  probable  effect  of  the 
delay  arising  from  such  commumcation,  and  not  only  whether  it  was  possible, 
but  also  whether  it  was  reasonable  and  practicable,  for  the  mastar  or  the  lender 
of  the  money  to  have  any  such  communication  with  the  owne^  or  consignee  of 
the  cargo  before  entering  into  the  bond.  Where  money  has  been  advanced 
upon  bottomry  of  a  British  ship  and  her  cargo,  the  owner  of  the  cargo  so  hypo- 
thecated has  his  right  of  action  for  all  costs  and  charges  against  the  owner  of 
the  ship.— {The  Olivier,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  M.  and  A.  137.) 

Bill  of  Exchange. — The  acceptance  of  a  bill  ,of  exchange  ^per  pro.'*  a^tsas 
an  express  notice  to  the  party  talking  the  bill  that  the  authority  of  the  agent  is 
limited,  and  the  holder  of  such  ^  bill  cannot  maintain  an  actioA  against  the 
principal,  if  the  agent  has  exceeded  his  authority.  Byles,  J. :  The  words  *'  per 
pro.''  axe  an  express  statement  by  the  person  using  them,  that  he  acts  under  a 
limited  authority,  and  a  person  taking  a  bill  so  accepted  takes  it  at  his  peril. 
This  Wj9S  solemnly  decided  in  Ale;x:anaerY.  Mackenzie  in  this  Court,  and  ^hat  de- 
cision was  recognised  by  the  Ix)rd  Chief -Justice  Jervis,  in  the  case  of  Grant  v. 
Norway^  20  L.  J.,  iC.  P.  93.  This  mode  of  signature  is  recognised  by  mercantile 
persons,  both  in  this  country  sjid  elsewhere,  as  the  legitimate  way  of  informing 
a  person  that  the  JbiU  is  accepted  by  yi^tuje  of  a  spejcial  authority. — {Stagg  y. 
ElUott,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  260.) 

Ne<^XJGENCE. — ^Defendants,  proprietoi;s  of  certain  docks,  for  the  use  of  which 
they  w.ere  entitled  to  tolls,  opened  them  for  public  use  to  all  vessels'  of  a  certain 
size  before  the  low-water  basin  was  completed,  and  while  a  bar  of  earth  remained 
across  a  large  part  of  it,  dangerous  to  navigation,  not  visible  at  high  tide,  not 
in  any  manner  marked  oy  biioys,  and  which,  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care 
on  the  part  of  defendants,  might  haye  been  removed  before.  Plaintiffs'  vessel, 
which  was  under  the  size  limited,  and  had  entered  the  docks  and  loaded  her 
carffo,  ffn  coming  out  into  the  basin,  was  driven  upon  the  bar  and  wrecked, 
without  any  negligence  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  pl^ntiffs  or  of  the 
crew.  Of  of  the  pilot  who  had  been  engaged  to  take  the  vessel  out.  The  pilot 
knew  of  the  bar,  but  plaintiffs  did  not.  Pefendants  held  to  be  liable  for  the 
injury  to  the  ship,  as  tney  were  guilty  of  negligence  in  poi  having  ta)cen  rea- 
sonable jcare,  while  thi^y  kept  the  basin  open  for  the  public  use,  that  those  who 
chofie  to  navigate  it  might  do  so  ^thout  danger.  And  held,  further,  assuming 
the  knowledge  of  the  pilot  to  be  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiffs,  that  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  bar  did  not  disentitle  plaintiffs  to  recover,  as  it  was  not 
found  by  the  jury  that  it  was  an  act  of  imprudence  on  their  part,  if  they  had 
such  knowledge,  to  attempt  to  nfivigate  t^e  vessel  out. — {Thompson  v.  The  JSforth- 
Eastern  RaU.  Co.,  31  L.  J„  Q.  B.  194.) 

Baio^buftcy. — A  deed  of  partnership  contained  a  proviso,  that  ^  withdrawing 
partner  should  not  be  entitled  to  credit  for  the  value  of  the  lease  of  certain 
mines  vested  in  a  tmstee  for  all  the  partners  in  shares,  according  tp  the  capital 
contributed  by  them  respeetively,  but  that  the  account  to  be  taken  should  con- 
sist only  of  his  share  in  the  assets  of  the  partnership  other  than  the  value  of  the 
lease,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  of  any  partner,  an  account  should  be 
taken  pf  ^is  share  and  interest  in  the  mines,  expept  the  value  of  the  lease, 
which  was  not  to  be  taken  into  accoui^t.  Que  pf  ^he  p^ne^  havine  become 
bankrupt,  it  was  held  that  such  a  stipulation  was  a  fraud  upon  the  Bankrupt 
Laws,  and  void  as  against  ihe  assignees  in  bankruptcy.— -( f0a'<more  y.  Mason. 
31  L.  J.,  Ch,  433.) 
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Settlement. — ^By  a  marriage  settlement,  a  provision  was  made  for  the  wife 
out  of  real  and  personal  estate,  and  it  was  declared  that  such  provision  was  in 
lieu  of  dower  or  thirds.  The  husband  having  died  intestate,  it  was  held  that 
the  provision  was  in  satisfaction  of  dower  out  of  real  estate  and  thirds  of  per- 
sonalty, and  the  wife  could  claim  nothing  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions. — 
(Thompson  v.  Watts^  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  445.) 

Truittee,  Liabilitt  of. — The  liability  of  a  trustee  as  a  contributory 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  trust  estate.  A  transferee  of  shares, 
having  taken  upon  himself  the  character  of  owner,  cannot  rely  upon  any 
irregularities  in  the  transfer  to  escape  liability,  whether  the  shares  belong 
to  him  beneficially  or  as  trustee.  Ez  parte  Hall  distinguished.  Wood, 
v.  C. :  The  question  is,  whether  the  trustees  are  properly  on  the  list  of 
contributories  at  all,  and  I  think,  by  accepting  dividends,  they  have  waived 
any  irregularity  by  reason  of  the  non-execution  by  them  of  the  deeds ; 
and  by  signing  the  receipts  as  trustees,  they  have  admitted  themselves  to  be 
owners  of  the  shares,  and  not  mere  agents  for  the  receipt  of  the  dividends. 
The  word  *■  trustees*  on  the  register  merely  shows  that  they  had  no  beneficial 
interest.  In  HaW»  case^  Lord  Cottenham  held,  upon  the  facts,  that  nothing  had 
been  done  to  fix  the  character  9f  assignee  upon  the  person  it  was  sought  to  make  a 
contributory.  A  deed  professing  to  assign  the  owner's  interest  was  executed, 
but  there  was  no  transfer ;  and  though  the  fact  of  the  assignment  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  company,  it  was  sworn  that  this  was  only  done  for  the  purpose 
of  cautioning  them  against  pacing  the  dividends  to  the  party  to  whom  they 
might  otherwise  have  been  paid.  .  .  .  This  clearly  establishes  a  distinction 
between  HaWs  case  and  the  present,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  that  if  he  had 
signed  as  trustee  he  would  have  been  considered  the  owner.  In  this  case  these 
gentlemen  have  accepted  the  position  of  legal  owners,  and  have  been  treated  as 
such  by  the^x)mpany.  They  cannot,  after  accepting  dividends,  take  advantage 
of  the  irregularity  by  reason  of  the  non-execution  of  the  deeds  ;  and  I  hold  that 
their  names  must  be  put  upon  the  list  of  contributories  without  qualification. 
— (Re  the  Phoenix  Life  Assurance  Co, ;  Hoare^s  case^  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  604.) 

Children. — Ruled  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  though  the  word  '  children' 
in  its  primary  sense  is  to  be  read  as  a  word  of  purchase,  and  to  be  confined  to 
issue  in  the  first  degree,  yet  the  interpretation  of  the  word  is  subordinate  to  the 
intention  to  be  coUected  from  the  rest  of  the  will,  and  it  may  be  converted  into 
a  word  of  limitation,  and  interpreted  *  heirs  of  the  body.'  The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor :  I  find  the  word  *  children'  has  been  established  by  decision  to  be  a  word 
of  flexible  meaning.  It  is  treated  as  such  in  Wylde^s  case^  for  there  the  mean- 
ing to  be  attributed  to  the  word  is  made  to  depend  upon  extrinsic  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  devise.  If  there  be  children  in  existence,  it  is  held 
primarily  to  indicate  those  children.  If  there  be  no  children  in  existence,  then 
it  is  held  to  quit  its  character  of  a  word  of  purchase,  and  so  become  a  word  of 
limitation.  But  the  operation  of  the  word,  by  the  effect  of  external  circum- 
stances, may  be  equally  produced  by  the  effect  of  other  language  contained  in 
the  instrument. — (Byng  v,  Byng  (House  of  Lords),  3X  L.  J.,  Ch,  470.) 

Infant. — ^Where  a  Roman  Catholic  father  (who  lived  till  his  eldest  child  was 
seven  years  old)  allowed  the  mother,  who  was  a  Protestant,  to  have  the  exclu- 
sive charge  of  the  education  of  the  children  during  his  life,  and  they  were  with 
his  full  knowledge  brought  ud  in  the  Protestant  faith,  he  was  held  to  have 
abnegated  his  rignt  to  direct  the  religious  education  of  his  children ;  and  the 
Court,  in  ordering  a  scheme  to  be  settled  for  their  education,  disregarded  a 
direction  in  his  will,  that  they  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.— (£ri7/  v.  Hill,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  505.) 

Marine  Insurance. — ^Plaintiffs  shipped  at  London  for  Bombay  certain  iron 
rails,  *•  freight  to  be  paid  here,  ship  lost  or  not  lost.'    They  paid  the  freight ; 
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and  by  a  policy  in  the  common  form  insured  for  the  voyage  the  rails,  ^  valaed 
at  L.4500/  etc.,  *  warranted  free  from  particular  average  unless  the  ship  be 
stranded,  wrecked,  or  burnt.*  The  policy  contained  the  usual  clause,  that  the 
assured  might  sue,  labour,  and  travail  for  and  about  the  defence,  safety,  and 
recovery  of  the  goods  insured  at  the  charge  of  the  underwriters.  The  ship 
sailed,  but  owing  to  storms  at  sea,  was  fcnrced  to  put  into  Plymouth,  so  much 
injured  as  to  be  unable  to  continue  her  voyage,  and  to  be  not  worth  repair- 
ing ;  but  she  was  neither  *  stranded,  sunk,  nor  bnrnt.^  The  rails  were  landed 
safe  and  uninjured,  and  plaintiffs  then  sent  them  on  to  Bombay  in  other  ships, 
for  the  freight  of  which  they  had  to  pay  L.825.  It  was  held,  that  the  under- 
writers were  not  liable  to  pay  this  sum,  as  by  the  policy  they  were  exempt 
from  particular  average,  which  included  it ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  recovered 
under  the  labour  and  travail  clauses,  as  that  was  limited  in  its  application  to 
expenses  incurred  when  the  goods  insured  were  in  peril  to  save  them  from  loss, 
and  the  expenses  in  question  were  incurred  when  the  goods  were  in  no  peril  at 
all,  but  safe  in  the  owner's  hands. — [The  Great  Indian  PeninsuJlar  Bail.  Co.  v. 
Saunders,  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  206.) 

LAin>s  Clauses  Gonsolidatiok  Act. — ^Unfinished  houses  standing  upon  a 
piece  of  land,  which,  when  they  were  completed,  was  to  be  apportioned  between 
them  as  gardens,  are  within  tbe  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  48,  8«  92,  and  a  railway  com- 
pany cannot  compulsorily  take  a  part  of  the  land  without  bringing  themselves 
under  a  liability  to  purchase  and  take  the  whole  of  the  land  and  the  unfinished 
houses. — (Alexander  v.  Tke  West  End  of  London  and  Crystal  Palace  Rail.  Co.^ 
31  L.  J.,  Ch.  500.) 

Trust  and  Tbustee.— Testator  directed  his  trustees  out  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  his  estates  to  keep  insured  and  to  repair  all  the  messuages,  buildings, 
and  erections  upon  the  hereditaments  previously  limited,  in  trust  for  his  wife 
for  life,  during  the  continuance  of  her  interest  therein,  and  also  during  the  same 
period  to  pay  and  defray  all  taxes,  parliamentary,  parochial,  and  otherwise, 
affecting  the  same  hereditaments  or  any  of  them.  It  was  held,  that,  under  this 
clause,  the  trustees  were  bound  to  pay  the  property  and  income  tax.  Kindersley, 
Y.  0. :  There  is  nothing  illegal  in  a  direction  by  will,  that  certain  persons  hav- 
ing control  over  the  property  shall  defray  all  the  taxes,  and  it  is  a  provision 
capable  of  being  carried  out.  If  this  is  not  the  right  view,  then  the  words  used 
in  the  will  would  not  exempt  the  defendant  from  any  other  tax  than  the  land 
tax,  which  I  do  not  think  tne  testator  could  have  intended ;  and  the  only  way, 
therefore,  of  carrying  out  his  intention  is,  to  hold  that  the  trustees  are  liable 
to  pay  the  income  and  property  tax.  The  defendant  is  exempt  from  whatever 
tax  a  landlord  would  be  liable  to  pay,  and  also  from  whatever  is  paid  for  the 
value  of  the  occupation.  Whatever  is  payable  in  respect  of  her  beneficial  in- 
terest in  the  lands  in  question,  is  payable  by  the  trustees.-— (Xova<  v.  The  Duchess 
of  Leeds,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  508.) 

GaABAKTEE.-^Defendant,  having  recovered  judgment  in  the  County  Court 
against  plaintiff^s  brother,  and  B,Ji.fa.  having  issued  against  the  goods  of  the 
latter,  requested  a  clerk  in  the  Registrar's  o^ce  to  Write  to  the  High  Bailiff, 
that  he  (defendant)  would  contest  any  claim  that  might  be  made  by  any  third 
person  claiming  the  goods  at  the  address  given  on  the  back  of  the  execution,  and 
that  he  (defendant)  desired  the  High  Bailiff  should  be  so  informed,  in  order 
that  the  officer  who  levied  would  not  in  any  way  be  deterred  from  putting  the 
warrant  in  force  by  reason  of  any  party  setting  up  a  claim.  The  officer  hav- 
ing seized  some  of  plaintiff's  goods,  besides  those  belonging  to  plaintiff's  brother, 
at  ^e  address  given  on  the  back  of  the  execution,  plaintiff,  without  givyig  no- 
tice, under  section*  188  of  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  95,  brought  Iub  action  against  the 
defendant  for  damages  for  trespass  and  conversion ;  and  it  was  held,  the  letter 
written  by  defendimt*s  request  to  the  High  Bailiff  of  the  County  Court  was 
merely  a  direction  to  the  officer  to  do  his  duty,  and  did  not  render  defendant 
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liable  to  plaintiff  fof  a  mistake  of  the  officer  wfao'leyie^. — (Cronahaw  v.  Chapman^ 
81  L.  J.,  Ex.  277.) 

Gunpowder.— Undet  section  11  of  12  Geo.  III.,  c.  61,  Irhich  proyides,  that 
no  person  shall  have  or  keep  at  any  one  time,  being  a  dealer  in  gnnpo^rder, 
more  than  200  lb.  of  grunpowder,  and  not  being  such  more  than  50^  lb.  in  any 
housef  warehousey  etc.,  occupied  by  the  same  person,  the  mere  having  m  poeses- 
sion^  for  a  temporary  purpose,  more  than  the  specified  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
does  not  necessarily  brtng  the  case  within  this  section.— ^(J5(t^^«  v.  Mitckellj  31 
L.  J.,.  Q.  B.  169,  M.  C.  16a.) 

Ahbitration — Bj  a  judge^s  order,  after  issue  joined,  an  action  was  referred 
to  a  lay  arbitrator,  who  by  his  award  ordered  ^  that  there  should  be  a  verdict 
for  plaintiff  for  L.7,  9s.  lid.*  It  was  held,  that  although  there  was  no  power 
to  enter  a  verdict,  the  award  was  good,  and  an  action  maintainable  upon  it ; 
for  the  award  must  be  read  as  an  expression  of  the  arbitrator's  opinion  that 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  sum  mentioned,  aad  not  as  an  award  that  a 
verdict  should  be  entered  for  that  sum. — {Everest  v.  Ritchie,  31 L.  J.,  Ex.  350.) 

Rml^ats  Clauses  Consolidation  Act. — The  owner  of  land,  granting  to  a 
railway  company  the  right  to  make  and  maintain  a  tunnel  through  his  land,  is 
in  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  his  right  to  work  mines  under  the  77th 
and  78th  sections  of  the  Kailways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  as  if  the 
compMky  had  actually  purchased  the  land ;  and  the  rule  that  a  grantor  cannot 
derogate  from  his  own  grant  does  not  apply. — {The  London  and  North*  Western 
Bail,  Co,  V.  Acroyd,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  688.) 

EqfuitABLE  LiEN.-*-Tfhere  A.  B.,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
advanced  to  him  by  C.  D.,  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  railway  contract,  agreed 
to  give  C.  D.  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  contract,  and  C.  D.  advanced  a  por- 
tion only  of  the  stipulated  sum,  he  and  those  claiming  under  him  were  by  one 
of  the  Vice-Chancellors  declared  to  have  a  lien  on  the  profits  derived  by  A.  B. 
under  the  contract  for  the  amount  of  the  money  advanced  and  interest ;  but,  upon 
appeal,  this  decision  Was  reversed,  and  the  bill,  which  was  filed  by  the  assignee 
of  C.  D.,  was  dismissed,  tfith  costs.— '(ZVynam  v.  Hudson,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  677.) 

CoNtRACT. — ^On  the  9th  of  July,  B.,  by  his  agent,  contracted  to  carry  goods 
for  A.  by  his  ship,  the  shipment  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  August.  On  the 
2l8t  of  July,  Btf  wrote  to  A.  denying  the  authority  of  his  agent  to  make  the 
contract.  A.  answered  that  he  should  hold  B.  responsible  for  breach  of  contract, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  next  day  withdraw  his  letter,  A.  would  make  other 
arrangenfifentB  for  carrying  the  goods.  B.  reiterated  that  there  was  no  contract 
made,  and  proposed  another  contract,  and  stated  that  if  that  was  not  acceded 
to  he  should  send  his  ship  on  another  voyage.  On  this,  A.  made  arrangements 
with  C.  to  carry  his  goods,  but  did  not  sign  any  contract  with  C.  until  the 
2d  of  August.  On  the  1st  of  August,  B.  wrote  to  A.  stating  that  the  ship  was 
ready  to  receive  A.'s  goods,  but  A.  declined  then  to  send  them.  Held  by  the 
Ex.-Ch.f  that  B.  having  absolutely  refused  to  perform  the  contract  before  the 
time  for  performance  eame,  it  was  at  the  option  of  A.  to  treat  that  refusal  as  a 
breach  of  contract ;  that  A.  might  sue  B.  for  the  damage  received  by  such 
breach ;  and  that  B.  had  no  cause  of  action  against  A.  for  the  refusal  to  send 
the  goods  by  B.*s  ship. — {The  Danube  and  Black  Sea  Railway  and  Kustendjie 
Harbour  Co,  v.  Xenos ;  and  Xenos  v.  The  Danube  and  Black  Sea  Railway  and 
Kustendjie  Harbour  Co,,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  284.) 

Trustee,  Liability  of. — ^A  box,  containing  securities  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, the  property  in  which  passed  by  delivery,  was  deposited  at  a  bank,  in  the 
names  of  three  trustees.  The  Spanish  Government  having  afterwards  made 
proposals  for  a  change  in  the  securities,  one  of  the  three  trustees,  who  was  a 
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stockbroker,  vas  allowed  to  take  the  secnritieB  out  of  the  box  for  the  purpose  of 
Buch  conYersion.  He  effected  the  conversion,  but  appropriated  a  part  of  the 
converted  securities  to  his  own  use,  and  placed  the  rest  in  the  box,  which  he 
returned  to  the  bank.  The  fraud  was  not  discovered  for  several  years ;  the 
trustee  kept  the  key  of  the  box,  and  from  time  to  time  took  out  others  of  the 
securities,  which  he  converted  to  his  own  use,  until  at  last  the  box  was  empty. 
The  co-trustees  were  held  liable  for  the  first  breach  of  trust,  it  being  their  duty, 
after  the  conversion,  to  see  that  the  securities  were  all  deposited  in  the  box,  but 
not  in  respect  of  the  subsequent  misappropriations,  the  defaulting  trustee  having 
pr^terly  been  allowed  to  have  access  to  the  box  for  the  purpose  of  from  time  to 
time  tearing  off  coupons  and  obtaining  the  dividends. — {Mendesv.  GuedaUay  81 
L.  J.,  Ch.  561.) 

RAILWAY. — By  an  arrangement  between  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
and  the  South  Wales  Railway  Company,  whose  lines  of  rails  were  in  connection, 
each  company  was  to  work  both  the  lines,  and  the  fares  were  to  be  divided 
between  them.  Plaintiff,  wishing  to  go  from  London  to  Milford  on  the  South 
Wales  line,  took  a  railway  ticket  at  the  Paddington  Station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  paid  his  fare,  and  became  a  passenger  to  be  conveyed  by  that 
company  to  Milford.  After  the  train  had  passed  from  the  Great  Western  Railway 
on  to  the  South  Wales  Railway,  it  came  (without'  any  negligence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  managed  the  train)  into  collision  with  a  locomotive  engine  left  on  the 
line  by  the  negligence  of  some  servants  of  the  South  Wales  Company,  and 

C'  itiff  was  injured.  It  was  held  by  the  Ex.-Ch.,  that  the  Great  Western 
way  Company  were  liable  to  plaintiff  for  the  injury;  for  a  railway 
impliedly  contracts  with  a  passenger  to  use  due  and  reasonable  care  in  keeping 
its  line  in  a  proper  state  for  traffic,  and  by  the  arrangement  between  the  com- 
panies the  South  Wales  line  became  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  in  respect  of  their  obligation  to  passengers.  Byles,  J.:  The  same 
obligation  would  have  arisen  from  the  contract  to  carry  the  whole  distance,  if  no 
arrangement  had  existed  between  the  companies.^(B/aibe  y.  The  Great  Western 
BaU.  Co,,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  346.) 

Chaktit. — ^The  trustees  of  a  charity  were,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
to  be  chosen  at  a  vestry  meeting  of  the  parish.  The  constitution  of  the  vestry 
vas  altered  by  the  legislature ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  Legislature  could  control 
the  decree  and  the  scheme,  but  that  the  vacancies  among  the  trustees  must  be 
filled  up  by  the  vestry  for  the  time  being.^/n  re  Hayle^s  Estate,  31  L.  J., 
Ch.  612.) 

Slander. — In  an  action  for  slander  by  husband  and  wife  against  husband  and 
wife,  the  words  declared  upon,  imputing  adultery  to  the  female  plaintiff,  having 
been  addrea^d  to  her  by  tne  female  defendant,  in  the  presence  of  other  persons, 
but  in  the  absence  of  the  other  plaintiff,  and  repeated  without  the  authority  of 
the  female  defendant  by  the  female  plaintiff  to  her  husband,  who,  in  consequence 
of  such  words  so  repeated,  refused  to  continue  to  cohabit  with  her, — ^the  loss  by 
the  female  plaintiff  of  the  consortium  of  her  husband  being  alleged  as  special 
damage,  it  was  held,  on  the  authority  of  Ward  v.  Weeks,  that  d^endants  were 
not  liable  for  the  unauthorized  repetition  by  the  female  plaintiff  to  her  husband. 
(huere — ^Whether  the  loss  of  consortium  is  a  ground  of  roecial  damage.  Quaare — 
Whether  the  words  were  such  as  to  justify  the  husband  in  depriving  his  wife  of 
her  consortium.  Semble — That  there  was  no  duty  or  obligation  on  the  wife  to 
repeat  the  words  to  her  husband.— (ParibiTu  y.  Scott,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  331.) 

CopTRTOHT — Injunction,  Writ  of. — ^Plaintiff,  a  photographic  artist,  lent  to  T., 
the  publisher  of  an  illustrated  newspaper,  certain  photographic  portraits  to  be 
engraved  and  published  in  T.^s  newspaper.    T.  haying  executed  an  assignment 
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for  the  benefit  of  creditora,  the  newspaper  and  plant  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
aome  of  the  original  negatives  and  photographic  portraits  lent  to  him  by  plain- 
tifif,  were,  among  the  other  effects  on  the  premises,  sold  by  public  auction  and 
bought  by  defendant,  who  made  reduced  copies,  which  he  published  iuid  sold 
without  the  permission  of  the  plaintiff.  Plamtiff  declared  in  trespass  for  tak- 
ing the  portraits,  claiming  damages  from  defendant  for  making  and.  aelling 
reduced  and  other  conies  of  the  same,  and  also  in  detinue  for  the  portraits  and 
negatives,  and  daimea  a  writ  of  injunction  to  restrain  defendant  from  continuing 
to  make  and  sell  such  reduced  and  other  copies.  Plaintiff  had  a  verdict  for  408. 
on  the  first  count,  and  for  L.25  on  the  second  count ; — and  it  was  held,  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  retain  the  verdict  on  both  counts,  and  to  the  writ  of  injunction 
as  claimed. — (^MayaU  v.  Highey^  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  329.) 

Game. — A  person  who,  in  his  own  land,  shoots  a  pheasant  in  the  land  of 
another,  and  goes  on  such  land  to  pick  the  bird  up,  commits  a  trespass  of  Alter- 
ing land  in  pursuit  of  game  within  1  &  2  Will.  I V .,  c.  32,  s.  30,  the  shootings  and 
picking  up  the  bird  being  one  transaction.  Quaere — Whether  entering  land  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  up  dead  game  is  a  trespass  within  that  act. — (Oab<nid 
v.  Meadows,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  281,  M.  C.  238.) 

Ship  and  Shipping. — ^A  seaman^s  share  of  salvage  cannot  be  recovered  by 
action  from  ^e  owner  or  captain  of  his  vessel,  although  the  salvage  claimed  shall 
have  been  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel  saved  to  the  owner  of  the  salvor. 
Where  the  sum  claimed  as  salvage  is  under  L.200,  and  any  dispute  arises  there- 
on, such  dispute  must  be  referred  to  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  as  provided  by 
sections  460-3  of  that  statute.  An  offer  to  pay  a  sum  less  than  the  sum  claimed, 
if  not  accepted,  is  no  evidence  against  a  defendant  in  an  action  for  the  larger 
sum,  on  account  for  money  had  and  received  to  the  plaintiff^s  use,  or  on  an 
account  stated. — {Atkinson  v.  Woodall,  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  352,  M.  C.  174.) 

Set-off. — ^The  corporation  of  P.,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  a 
municipal  corporation,  performed  those  of  managers  of  baths  and  wash-houses, 
under  the  Batns  and  Wash-Jbouses  Act,  1846,  and  also  those  of  a  local  board  of 
health  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  and  kept  at  plaintiff's  bank  three 
separate  accounts,  corresponding  to  these  three  claaaes  of  transactions.  At  the 
time  of  plaintiff's  suspending  payment,  there  was  due  to  defendants,  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  corporation,  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  there 
was  due  from  plaintiff  to  defendants,  in  respect  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
account,  a  similar  sum.  Held,  that  defendants  might  set  off  these  claims  one 
against  the  other,  inasmuch  as  though  the  accounts  were  separate,  defendants 
were  debtors  in  the  («e  and  creditors  in  the  other,  and  in  the  same  right. — 
{Pedder  v.  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  Preston,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  291.) 

Legacy. — ^A  legacy  was  given  to  a  party  who  was  appointed  an  executor  as 
follows : — ^  I  give  to  my  friend  J.  S.,  banker's  derk,  and  one  of  the  executors  of 
this  my  will,  L.60.'  J.  S.  having  renounced  probate,  it  was  held,  the  legacy 
was  not  conditional  on  the  acceptance  of  the  executorship.— {/n  re  Dendy,  31 
L.  J.,  C.  184.) 

IjEGACT. — ^Testator  gave  his  residuary  estate  to  trustees,  and  directed  them  to 
pay  the  income  to  his  nephews  for  Ufe,  or  until  any  of  them  should  be  declared 
bankrupt,  and  upon  the  nankruptcy  or  death  of  any  nephew  his  share  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  children  of  such  nephew.  It  was  also  declared  that  the  share  of  any 
nephew  dying  without  children  should  vest  in  the  surviving  nephews  and  their 
children  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  shares,  or  as 
near  thereto  as  circumstances  would  admit.  Upon  the  bankruptcy  of  a  nephew, 
it  was  held,  the  interest  of  the  children  was  accelerated,  and  that  the  onginal 
and  accrued  shares  passed  to  the  children  of  such  nephew,  though  he  had  c^sed 
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to  "be  Ixmkrapt,  and  had  obtained  his  certificate  before  the  accrued  share  fell 
in.— (A>r«c«  V.  Dorsett,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  122.) 

Cashier. — ^If  a  railway-  company,  which  by  the  terms  of  its  regulations  allows 
a  passenger  to  take  personal  luggage  free  of  charge,  chooses  to  let  him  take  as 
luggf^ge  ft  package  which  it  knows  to  be  merchandise,  the  company  is  respon- 
sible U  the  pack^^  be  lost.  But  if  the  passenger  takes  a  package  of  mercnan- 
diee  as  his  luegage,  and  the  company  does  not  know  that  it  is  merchandise,  it  ia 
not  answerable  for  the  loss.  The  mere  fact  that  a  package  looks  like  merchandise, 
and  is  marked  ^  glass,^  is  not  enough  to  fix  the  company  with  responsibility.— 
(^CakiU  y.  The  London  and  North- Western  Rail.  Co,,  81  L.  J.,  C.  P.  271.) 

Carrier. — Defendants  were  a  railway  company  from  Folkstone  to  London 
under  6  WiU.  IV.,  c.  75,  and  other  statute,  and  a  steam-packet  company 
between  Boulogne  and  Folkstone  under  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  156,  by  which 
latter  Act  they  were  authorized  to  maintain  a  packet  communication  between 
Boulogne  and  Folkstone.     The  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  75,  s.  133,  empowered  defend- 
ants to  charge  what  to  them  should  seem  proper  in  respect  of  small  parcels  not 
exceeding  100  pounds  weight  each ;  and  by  2  Vict.,  c.  42,  s.  17,  defendants  were 
required  to  charge  equally  all  persons,  and  after  the  same  rate,  for  the  carriage 
of  goods  of  a  like  description,  by  their  railway.     The  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  156, 
8. 15,  empowered  defendants  to  maintain  and  work  steam-vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  an  efficient  communication  between  Folkstone  and  Boulogne, 
and  authorized  them  to  *  take  tolls  in  respect  of  such  steam-vessels ; '  and  by 
sees.  16  and  17,  it  established  a  maximum  rate  for  charges  in  respect  of  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  and  declared  that  it  should  be  ^  charged  to  all  persons 
equally  and  after  the  same  rate  in  respect  of  passengers  conveyed  in  a  like 
vessel.'    It  was  held  that  this  last  statute,  which  created  defendants  a  steam* 
packet  company,  makes  no  provision  for  equality  of  charges  in  respect  of  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  and  that  the  other  statutes  have  no  application  to  sea 
transit.    Therefore,  where  plaintiff,  a  carrier  of  Boulogne,  delivered  to  defend- 
ants three  packages  of  goods  coming  under  the  description  of  ^  packed  parcels,* 
to  be  carried  by  defendants  by  their  steamboats  to  Folkstone,  and  from  thence 
by  their  railway  to  London,  and  plaintiff  paid  double  the  rate  he  would  have 
paid  had  the  goods  not  been  so  packed,  but  only  the  rate  defendants  charged 
alike  all  persons  according  to  a  tariff  published  by  them  at  Boulogne,  in  which 
they  stated  that  packed  parcels  would  be  charged  twice  the  rate  of  separate 
paicels,  and  there  was  notning  in  the  law  of  France  which  made  this  illegal ;  it 
was  heM,  that  plaintiff  could  not  recover  back  the  amount  of  extra  charge  paid 
for  such  packed  parcels.    Also,  by  Erie,  C.  J.,  that  plaintiff  could  not  recover 
back  such  amount,  even  if  the  railway  statutes  did  apply  to  the  contract  made 
with  defendants  in  France. — (Branly  v.  The  South-Eastern  Rail,  Co..  31  L.  J., 
C.P.286.) 

Scotch  Bankruptcy. — ^To  an  action  by  the  trustee  of  a  Scoteh  bankrupt  for 
money  received  by  defendant  for  the  use  of  plaintiff,  as  trustee,  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy, and  for  interest  upon  money  due  from  defendant  to  plaintiff,  as  trustee,  for- 
borne to  defendant,  at  his  request,  for  long  terms,  it  is  a  good  defence  te  plead  that 
there  were  mutual  credits  between  the  bankrupt  and  defendant,  and  that  by  the 
Scotch  law  the  trustee  is  only  entitled  to  sue  for  the  balance.  Qussre — Whether 
an  analogous  plea  would  be  good  between  the  original  parties.  Qutere — ^Whether 
■et-off  is  governed  by  the  lex  fori  or  the  lex  loci  contractus. — (Mac/arlane  v. 
AiwTw,  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  245.) 

EAaKiiENT. — ^The  owner  of  land  built  a  house  on  the  front  of  it,  with  a  oottage 
*t  the  back,  the  access  to  the  cottage  being  by  a  passage  through  the  house. 
He  conveyed  the  cottage  to  defendant,  in  fee,  with  the  right  of  passage,  and 
two  yeaiB  afterwards  he  conveyed  the  house  with  a  garden  to  plaintiff,  in  fee. 
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From  the  time  the  hotiae  was  built,  plaintiff  and  the  prior  owners  and  occnpiers 
of  it  used  a  part  of  the  passage,  which  was  included  in  the  ground  conveyed  to 
defeqjdant,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  between  the  house  and  the  garden  and 
offices,  through  a  doorway  opening  from  that  part  of  the  passage  into  the  garden. 
There  was,  however,  another  mode  of  getting  to  the  garden  through  a  room  in 
the  house.    Within  twenty  years  of  the  building  of  the  house,  defendant  blocked 
up  the  doorway.     It  was  held,  plaintiff  had  not,  as  owner  of  the  house,  any 
right  of  way  over  the  part  of  the  passage  in  question,  either  by  necessity  or 
otherwise.    The  conveyance  to  defendant  described  the  land  as  containing^  the 
dimensions  shown  and  delineated  on  a  plan  in  the  margin,  *•  be  the  same  a  little 
more  or  less,^  and  purported  to  convey  it  as  it  was  then  held  and  enjoyed  by  the 
vendor.    The  plan  specified  the  dimensions  in  feet  and  inches,  and  the  measure- 
ment corresponded  \(nth  the  actual  measurement  to  a  few  inches.     It  was  held, 
the  description  could  not  be  controlled  or  affected  by  the  fact  that  six  feet  of 
the  part  of  the  passage  purporting  to  be  conveyed  to  defendant  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the  subsequent  conveyance  to  plaintiff,  and  had  been  treated  as  part 
of  No.  1,  by  being  covered  in  and  included  in  the  curtilage. — {Dodd  v.  Burchall^ 
31  L.  J.,  Ex.  364.) 

Negugence. — If  in  the  execution  of  works  authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament 
damage  be  sustained,  and  the  Act  provides  a  special  mode  in  which  compensa- 
tion for  such  damage  may  be  recovered,  no  action  will  lie  for  it.  But  this  only 
relates  to  works  carefully  and  skilfully  executed ;  and  if  there  be  a  want  of  pro- 
per care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  those  executing  the  works,  an  action  for  the 
negligence  to  recover  damages  for  the  injury  thereby  sustained  will  lie.  There- 
fore, where  works  were  executed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  acting 
under  the  powers  conferred  by  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  120,  s.  135,  whereby  plaintiff's 
premises  were  injured,  and  the  jury  found  that  by  proper  care  and  skill  the 
injury  could  have  been  avoided, — it  was  held,  that  to  recover  compensation  for 
this  injury  an  action  would  he,  and  that  plaintiff  was  not  precluded  from  main- 
taining the  action  by  the  provisions  of  section  225. — (jCloihier  v.  Webster^  31 
L.  J.,  G.  P.  316.} 

• 

Banebuft. — By  a  biU  of  sale,  A.  B.  conveyed  all  his  goods  to  plaintiff  for  L.IOO. 
It  was  provided  that  if  A.  B.,  on  a  certain  day  named,  or  on  such  earlier  day  as 
plaintiff,  by  notice  in  writing,  should  appoint,  should  repay  the  L.IOO  and  inte- 
rest, then  the  conveyance  was  to  be  void.  Provided  also,  that,  after  default  in  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest,  plaintiff  should  have  power  to  sell  the  goods  and 
pay  himself  all  that  was  due  for  principal,  interest  and  costs,  and  pay  the  balance 
to  A.  B.  in  the  usual  way.  Provided  further,  that,  until  default,  A.  B.  should 
hold,  make  use  of,  and  possess  the  goods.  A.  B.  continued  in  possession  of  the 
goods  until  he  became  a  bankrupt.  After  A.  B.  had  committed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  but  before  he  was  adjudicated  bankrupt,  plaintiff  served  him  with 
a  notice  to  repay  the  L.IOO  within  two  days,  in  accoidance  with  the  bill  of  sale ; 
but  before  the  notice  had  expired  A.  B.  had  been  adjudicated  a  bankrupt,  and 
the  messenger  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  had  taken  possession  of  the  goods. 
It  was  held,  that  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  the  goods  from  the 
assignees,  for  that  they  were  in  the  possession,  order,  and  disposition  of  the 
bankrupt,  with  the  consent  of  the  true  owner,  within  12  &  13  Vict.,  c.  106,  s. 
125.— (5j9acibnan  v.  Miller,  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  309.) 

Arbitration. — ^A  marine  policy  of  assurance  was  made  in  a  mutual  assurance 
association  (managed  by  a  committee  of  members),  subject  to  the  following  rule : 
'  All  average  claims  and  claims  of  abandonment  shall  be  adjusted  and  settled 
oonformably  to  the  custom  of  Lloyd^s  or  the  Royal  Exchange  by  a  professional 
average-stater ;  but  should  the  committee  or  the  assured  be  dissatisfied  with  such 
adjustment,  they  may  refer  the  same  to  two  professional  average-staters,  or  to 
two  other  competent  persons,  with  power  to  such  two  persons  to  appoint  an 
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umpire,  and  the  award  of  sach  three  persoDS  shall  be  final ;  and  all  other  causes 
of  dispute  of  whatever  nature  shall  be  referred  in  like  manner,  but  the  com- 
mittee and  assured,  by  mutual  consent,  may  refer  all  such  adjustments  or  dis- 
putes to  one  person  only,  whose  award  shall  also  be  final,  and  no  action  at  law 
shall  be  brought  until  the  arbitrators  have  given  their  decision.'  It  was  held, 
this  was  a  valid  agreement  within  the  rule  in  Scott  v.  Avery ^  and  that  the  refer- 
ence to  arbitration  or  offer  to  refer  was  a  condition  precedent  to  a  claim  on  the 
policy  for  a  total  loss,  and  that  an  action  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  mere 
refuul  to  pay  the  claim. — {Frederick  v.  HoldeUy  31  L.  J.,  Ex.  398.) 

Legacy. — Testator  gave  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  after  the  death  of 
his  widow,  unto  his  two  sons,  John  and  Richard,  at  their  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  if  then  living,  equally  between  them,  and  to  the  issue  of  either  of  them 
that  should  be  then  dead,  such  issue  taking  the  share  the  parent,  if  living,  would 
have  been  entitled  to  only.  Both  sons  attained  twenty -one ;  John  had  a  son, 
who  died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  both  father  and  son  predeceased  the  widow 
of  the  testator.  It  was  held,  there  was  an  intestacy  as  to  John's  moiety. — 
(Humfrey  v.  Humfrey^  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  622.) 

Leoact. — ^Testator  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  the  happening  of  several 
contingent  events,  ^  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  children,  legitimate  or 
ille^timate,  of  my  brother  H.  B.'  At  testator's  death  illegitimate  cluldren  were 
living,  and  legitimate  children  were  afterwards  born.  It  was  held,  the  fund 
vested  in  the  illegitimate  children  on  the  death  of  the  testator,  subiect  to  be 
divested  on  the  birth  of  legitimate  children,  and  that  it  was  divisible  equally 
among  both  classes. — (Bamett  v.  Tugwell^  31  L.  J.,  Oh.  629.) 

"Winding  up. — Where,  by  the  rules  of  a  mutual  guarantee  society,  notice  of 
the  withdrawal  of  any  of  the  members  was  required  to  be  given,  but  no  parti- 
cular form  of  notice  was  required,  nor  was  it  stated  to  whom  the  notice  should 
be  given,  a  ]ttrol  notice  of  withdrawal  given  by  a  member  to  the  agent  through 
whom  the  original  contract  with  the  society  was  made  was  sufiicient. — {Re  die 
Solvency  Mutual  Guarantee  Society — Hawthorne^ 8  case^  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  625.) 

Double  Pboof — A  firm  of  two  persons,  D.  &  Y.,  carrying  on  business  as 
PmY.,&  Co.  at  Liverpool,  and  of  three  persons,  D.,  Y.,  &  Y.,  carrying  on  business 
in  Peniambuco,  were  adjudicated  bankrupts  in  1854  at  Liverpool.  A  creditor 
of  both  firms  proved  for  a  debt  under  this  bankruptey,  and  received  a  dividend  ; 
after  which  receipt  the  house  at  Pernambuco  also  became  bankrupt,  and  the 
creditor  proved  the  same  debt  against  the  estate  there,  and  received  a  dividend 
in  resnect  of  it.  In  1861  an  order  was  made  by  the  Commissioner  in  England 
that  the  proof  in  this  country  should  be  expunged,  unless  the  creditor  paid  to 
the  assignees  the  dividend  received  by  him  at  Pernambuco.  This  order  was 
varied  by  the  Lords  Justices,  who  declared  that  the  creditor  was  not  entitled 
to  any  dividend  in  England,  except  the  first  which  he  had  received,  but  without 
prejudice  to  any  question  as  to  that  dividend,  or  as  to  any  question  under  the 
lorei^  bankruptey.  The  assignees  presented  a  petition  praying  that  the  credi- 
tor might  be  ordered  to  refund  such  first  dividend ;  but  it  was  held  (affirming 
&  judgment  of  the  Commissioner)  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  show 
that  the  law  of  Brazil  would  not  have  given  the  creditor  the  right  to  receive 
the  dividend  there,  he  was  under  no  obligation  as  to  that  which  he  received 
here ;  but  that,  as  he  had  rightfully  received,  he  was  entitled  to  retain  it,  and  the 

gstition  was  dismissed,  with  costs. — {Ex  parte  Smith,  in  re  Deane,  31  L.  J., 

Presumption  of  Life. — In  August  1868,  A.  died  a  bachelor  and  intestato. 
in  July  1861^  the  presumption  arose  that  A.*s  father,  who  had  not  been  heard 
of  for  more  than  seven  years,  was  dead,  but  there  was  no  evidence  as  to  the 
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date  of  hiB  death.  The  Court,  under  the  73d  sectioii  of  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  77, 
granted  administration  of  the  effects  of  A.  to  his  mother,  without  requiring 
that  administration  to  his  father  should  be  taken  out. — (/n  the  goods  ofSmithj 
81  L.  J.,  Pr.  &  M.  182.) 

Leoact  Dutt. — The  estate  of  an  ambassador  or  attache  to  a  legation,  domi- 
ciled in  this  country,  is  not  exempt  from  legacy  duty.  Such  a  functionary  does 
not,  by  his  appointment  to  an  emtMiSBy  to  this  country,  lose  a  domicil  previously 
acquired  here. — {The  Attorney' General  y.  Kent^  81  L.  J.,  Ex.  391.) 

Innkeeper. — Where  the  owner  of  a  racehorse  went  with  it  to  an  inn  nnder 
circumstances  sufficient  to  constitute  him  a  guest,  and  remained  at  the  inn  with 
the  horse  for  several  months,  it  was  held,  that  he  would  be  presumed,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  continue  to  be  there  as  a  guest  so  as  to 
give  the  innkeeper  a  lien  on  the  horse  for  its  keep,  although  during  such  time 
the  owner  constantly  took  the  horse  out  for  training,  and  was  sometimes  absent 
with  it  for  several  days  at  races  at  which  the  horse  ran.    A  claim  by  the  inn- 
keeper to  detain  a  horse  for  its  keep  during  the  whole  time  he  has  had  it  in  his 
stables,  when  he  is  only  entitled  to  a  lien  thereon  for  a  portion  of  that  time, 
does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  tender  of  the  amount  for  which  there 
is  a  hen.^AUen  v.  Smith,  81  L.  J.,  C.  P.  306.) 

Winding  xtp. — If  the  directors  of  a  company  take  a  transfer  of  the  shares  of 
a  shareholder  to  a  nominee  to  prevent  an  exposure  of  its  affairs  and  the  prose- 
cution of  a  petition  to  wind  up  the  company,  it  will  not  relieve  the  shareholder 
from  his  liabilities  to  the  company,  or  prevent  him,  on  a  winding-up  order 
being  obtained,  from  being  put  upon  the  list  of  contributories  to  the  company  in 
respect  of  his  shares. — {Ex  parte  Eyre,  in  re  The  Mitre  Assur,  Co,,  31  L.  J., 
Ch.  640.) 

Bankruptcy. — ^During  a  period  of  unquestionable  solvency,  but  shortly  before 
bankruptcy,  a  trader  purchased  goods  for,  as  he  allied  to  the  seller,  home 
trade.  The  goods  were  very  soon  after  consigned  to  a  relative  in  America,  and 
when  sold  were  disposed  of  at  very  great  loss.  After  his  bankruptcy  he 
applied  for  his  discharge,  but  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  hi^ving  made  mis- 
representations, and  that  the  consignment  of  the  goods  to  America  was  a  rash 
and  hazardous  speculation  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  3  of  section  159 
of  24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  134.  The  Court,  affirming  the  view  of  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, held  that  this  paragraph  was  not  applicable  to  the  case,  the  bankrupt 
at  the  time  of  the  venture  bem]^  posseesea  of  property  beyond  the  amount  of 
his  liabilities,  and  the  representations,  though  erroneous,  not  being  fraudulent. — 
{Ex  parte  Evans,  in  re  Barnard,  31  L.  J.,  B.  63.) 

Bankruftct. — An  executor  and  trustee  of  a  will  was  declared  bankrupt. 
Under  the  will  he  took  both  real  and  personal  estate,  in  trust  for  testator's 
widow,  E.  C,  for  her  life,  with  remainder  to  her  infant  children.  He  fraudu- 
lently misapplied  the  trust  property,  and  under  his  bankruptcy  £.  C.  was 
admitted  to  prove  against  his  estate.  On  the  choice  of  assignees,  she  applied 
for  leave  to  vote,  but  her  application  was  refused  by  the  Registrar,  and  on 
appeal  by  the  Commissioner ;  but,  on  appeal,  the  Lords  Justices  held  that  she 
was  sufficiently  interested  to  be  entitled  to  vote. — {Ex  parte  Cadwallader,  in  re 
James^  31  L.  J.,  B.  66.) 

Settlement. — ^A  lady  under  an  order  of  the  Court  was  in  receipt  of  L.100 
a  year,  part  of  the  income  arising  from  an  estate  which  a  testator  had  ordered 
to  be  accumulated,  and  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  divided  among  herself 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  numerous.  By  a  settlement  made  upon 
her  marriage,  the  lady  assigned  to  trustees  the  whole  of  her  share  in  the  estate 
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and  its  aocomulationB  for  the  benefit  of  herself  for  life,  with  remainder  for  her 
children  ;  but  she  continued  for  eleTen  years  to  reoeiTe  the  L.lOO  a  year  under 
the  order.  The  mother  was  still  living.  Upon  a  bill  filed  by  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  it  was  held,  the  order  did  not  justify  the  trustees  in  not  investing 
the  L.100  a  year  paid  to  the  lady ;  and  it  formed  a  part  of  the  principal  vested 
in  them,  and  that  they  must  replace  the  amount.'*-(^arnU<  y.  ff^yait^  31  L.  J., 
Ch.  662.) 

Settlement. — By  a  marriage  settlement  the  tmstees  were  empowered  to 
apply  the  income  uid  capital  of  the  trust  estate  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such, 
one  or  mote  of  the  wife  and  children  of  J.  P.,  and  the  issue  of  such  children, 
as  the  said  trustees  in  the  exercise  of  a  free  and  unlimited  discretion  should 
select  and  determine ;  but  such  provision  for  the  wife  to  be  by  annuity  depend- 
ing on  the  life  of  J.  P.  The  trustees  declined  exercising  their  discretion,  and 
the  Court  directed  the  fund  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  wife  and  children 
and  grandchildren,  without  making  any  provision  as  to  an  annuity  to  the  wife. 
"-{Litik  y.  Neil,  81  L.  J.,  Ch.  627.) 

Partnership. — ^When  partners  carry  on  business  under  a  deed  of  partnership, 
if  they  continue  it  after  the  period  fixed  for  its  duration,  they  will,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  agreement,  be  held  to  continue  it  upon  the  terms  of  the 
original  deed,  and  in  the  event  of  dispute  the  business  will  be  wound  up  under 
its  provisions.  If  a  partnership  is  carried  on  beyond  the  term  fixed  for  its 
duration,  it  can  only  be  dissolved  by  special  notice,  and  in  its  absence  no  notice 
to  diaK>lve  will  be  implied. — {Partons  v.  Hayward^  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  666.) 

Power. — ^By  a  marriage  settlement  the  husband  had  a  power  to  appoint  a 
sum  of  L.18O0  (invested  in  L.3  per  cent,  annuities)  among  the  children  of  the 
marriage.    By  his  will,  without  referring  to  the  power,  he  gave,  derised,  and 
bequeathed  to  three  of  his  children  a  thircl  part  of  the  money  which  he  had  in 
the  L.S  per  cent,  consols  and  L.3  per  cent,  annuities.    He  likewise  gave  and 
bequeathed  to  his  grandson,  who  was  not  an  object  of  the  power,  L.100  out  of 
his  money  in  the  Government  funds,  the  same  to  be  made  up  by  each  of  his 
three  children.     Testator  had  eight  children ;  two  of  them  had  died,  and  to 
one  of  these  he  had  taken  out  administration  for  property  sworn  under  L.200. 
He  had  no  money  in  the  funds  at  the  time  of  his  death.    The  will  was  held  a 
good  execution  of  the  power,  but  the  bequest  of  the  L.lOO  to  testator^s  grand- 
son was  held  void.— {Rooke  v.  Rooke,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  636.) 

Specific  Perforhakce. — Upon  the  sale  of  real  estate  one  of  the  conditions 
▼as,  tiiat  the  measurements  were  presumed  to  be  correct ;  but  that  if  any  error 
was  discovered,  no  allowance  was  to  be  made  on  either  side.  It  was  stated  in 
the  particulars  that  the  property  sold  contained  an  area  of  7683  square  yards 
or  thereabouts ;  but  upon  admeasurement,  the  area  was  found  to  be  4350  only. 
Upon  a  bill  by  the  purchaser  against  the  yendor  for  specific  performance  with 
compensation  for  the  deficiency  in  quantity,  it  was  held,  that  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  above  condition  the  purchaser  was  not  entitled  to  compensation  in 
Inspect  of  the  mistake  as  to  quantity,  and  a  decree  was  made  for  specific  per- 
formance on  payment  by  the  purchaser  to  the  vendor  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
purchase-money,  with  costs. — (jCordingley  v.  Cheesebrough,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  617.) 

Revocation. — ^Testator,  by  will,  made  on  the  30th  of  April  1857,  devised  a 
freehold  house  to  A.  for  Ufe,  and  by  a  codicil  thereto,  made  in  September 
lB57,he  bequeathed  her,  in  addition,  a  legacy  of  L.200;  and  by  another 
codidl,  made  on  the  30th  of  April  1857,  he  bequeathed  her  a  leasehold  house,  and 
the  furniture  and  effects  therein.  On  the  3d  of  June  1858  he  executed  a  will, 
which  differed  only  from  that  of  1857  by  the  substitution  of  another  person  as 
one  of  the  executors  and  residuary  devisees  and  legatees,  and  which  revoked 
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all  former  wills.  On  the  same  day  he  re-executed  the  codicil  of  September 
1857,  as  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  3d  of  June  185S.  There  was  evidence  that  the 
will  of  1858,  which  was  not  found  after  testator^s  decease,  had  been  destroyed 
by  him  in  1859,  animo  revocandi.  On  the  Ist  of  June  1860,  testator  wrote  to 
A.  a  letter,  which  was  duly  executed  as  a  will,  stating  that  he  had  made  a  will 
and  had  left  A.  a  freehold  house  and  furniture  for  life,  and  that  he  wrote  the 
letter  in  confirmation  of  what  he  had  already  done.  After  his  death  the  will 
of  1857  and  the  two  codicils  were  found  sealed  up  in  an  envelope,  iDdorsed  in 
the  handwriting  of  testator,  *  sealed,  June  ISth,  I860.*  It  was  held,  that  by 
the  letter  the  deceased  intended  to  confirm  the  testamentary  papers  found  in 
the  envelope,  and  that  they  and  the  letter  were  entitled  to  probate. — (/n  the 
goods  o/M'Cabe,  31  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  190.) 

Administration. — D.,  as  sole  executor  and  universal  legatory,  obtained  con- 
firmation in  Scotland  of  the  will  of  £.    H.,  one  of  the  next-of-kin  of  £.,  after- 
wards instituted  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Probate  against  D.,  in  which  the  validity 
of  the  will  and  the  rights  of  D.  to  have  the  seal  afiixed  to  the  confirmation 
were  contested.    This  suit  was  compromised  on  certain  terms.     Disputefi  as 
to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  arrangement  having  arisen,  H.,  with  others, 
instituted  in  Chancery  an  administration  suit  against  D.,  which  vraA  held  not 
to  be  maintainable  for  want  of  a  legal  personal  representative  of  £.    D.  refus- 
ing to  ask  that  the  seal  of  the  Coi:^  of  Probate  should  be  affixed  to  the  con- 
firmation, H.  applied  for  administration  with  the  will  of  E.  annexed,  limited  to 
substantiating  the  proceedings  in  equity.     The  application  was  resisted,  on  the 
grounds,  first,  that  H.  was  not  entitled  to  administration  unless,  by  the  terms 
of  the  compromise,  she  was  in  equity  made  assignee  of  D.,  and  therefore  that 
a  decree  as  to  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  should  be  first  obtained,  which 
might  be  done  without  the  grant  of  administration ;  secondly,  that  by  a  seques- 
tration granted  under  the  Scotch  Bankruptcy  Act,  all  the  property  of  the 
deceased  had  vested  in  a  trustee  appointed  by  the  Scotch  vCourt.    It  was  hdd, 
notwithstanding,  that  administration  limited  to  substantiatiDg  the  proceedings 
in  equity  should  be  granted  to  a  nominee  of  H. — {Hawarden  v.  Duniop,  31 
L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  180.) 
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JUDICIAL  ARBITRATION. 


We  have  always  been  inclined  to  hold  as  an  axiom,  that  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  in  the  country  can  never  be  considered  to  be  on  a 
satisfactory  footing  so  long  as,  for  any  reason  whatever,  resort  to 
private  arbitration  is,  as  a  general  mode  of  obtaining  the  determina- 
tion of  differences,  preferred  to  resort  to  the  institutions  established 
for  that  especial  purpose. 

In  contrasting  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  for 
the  purpose  in  question,  with  the  means  for  obtaining  the  same  end 
through  the  intervention  of  private  referees  or  arbiters,  we  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  judges  specially  trained  and  set  apart  for  the  dispen- 
sation of  justice, — men  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  qualified  by  large 
experience  and  high  talent,  and  who  are  almost  universally  qualified 
by  high  integrity  and  undoubted  independence.  We  have  these 
judges  paid  by  the  State,  and  aided  in  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tions before  them  by  men  who  make  the  science  of  justice  their 
profession  ;  and  they  have  power  to  enforce  the  bringing  forward  of 
evidence,  and  to  enforce  their  judgments  by  execution,  while  if  any 
error  is  committed,  or  supposed  to  have  been  committed,  by  them, 
there  is  redress  by  appeal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  private  referee 
or  arbiter  very  frequently  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  justice  as  a 
science ;  there  are  no  constitutional  safeguards  for  his  integrity  and 
independence ;  he  is  not  only  not  paid  by  the  State,  but  he  has  to 
be  paid  by  the  parties  who  go  before  him ;  he  has  no  power  to  com- 
pel evidence ;  he  does  not  always  dispense  with,  or  save  the  expense 
of,  professional  agents  and  counsel ;  and  his  award,  although  neither 
party  can  get  redress  if  it  be  erroneous,  is  inoperative  for  execution 
without  the  aid  of  a  court  of  law.    If,  therefore,  with  all  the  advan- 
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tages  which  attend  the  proceedings  before,  and  the  obtaining  of  a 
decision  from,  a  judge,  and  with  all  the  disadvantages  which  attend 
proceedings  before  a  private  referee  or  arbiter,  men  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life — more  especially  mercantile  men — ^as  a  common 
coarse  deliberatelj  prefer  the  latter,  as  they  nndoubtedly  do,  the 
inevitable  inference  is,  that  there  must  be  defects  in  connection  with 
the  former  institutions  which  more  than  counterbalance  their  advan- 
tages.   We  may  or  may  not  in  the  present  remarks  be  able  to  dis- 
cover these  defects, — ^we  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  suggest  the 
remedies, — ^it  may  be  left  for  more  ingenious  or  more  practical  men 
to  do  soj  but  that  they  do  exist,  is,  we  think,  the  only  possible  infer- 
ence that  can  be  deduced. 

.    The  two  principal  grounds  of  complaint  applicable  to  judicial 
proceedings  are  the  length  of  time  occupied,  and  the  expense,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  ascertainment  of  facts ;  and  we  think  it  is 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  operation  of  these  two  grounds  of 
complaint,  that  the  resort  to  arbitration  is  so  generaL    If,  therefore^ 
we  can  show  that  less  time  is  generally  occupied,  and  less  expense 
incurred,  in  arbitrations  than  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  reason 
why  such  is  the  case,  we  shall  make  some  progress  in  discovering 
whether  or  not  a  similar  diminution  of  time  and  expense  may  not  be 
attained  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former. 
.    In  the  first  place,  in  arbitration  there  are  no  pleadings  or  discus* 
sions  on  technicalities,  or  on  points  of  process  and  formality ;  and 
these,  it  is  well  known,  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  and  occa- 
sion a  very  great  part  of  the  expense,  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
justice.    The  time  and  expense,  in  fiict,  wasted  in  courts  of  law  in 
pleadings  and  discussions  of  this  nature,  before  ever  reaching  the 
merits  of  the  questions  truly  at  issue,  are,  as  every  professional  man 
knows,  something  enormous.    In  arbitrations,  all  the  time  and  ex- 
pense so  wasted  in  courts  of  law  are  wholly  saved. 

In  the  second  place,  the  expense  of  the  ascertainment  of  matters 
of  fact  is,  as  a  general  rule,  very  much  less  in  proceedings  before  an 
arbiter  than  in  proceedings  before  a  court  of  law.  The  parties 
before  an  arbiter  are,  for  the  most  part,  amicably  disposed  towards 
each  other ;  they  are  not  hampered  by  technicalities ;  the  arbiter 
assiau  them  i.  Ln^ng  pomU^hich  proof  may  lead  to  expend, 
or  in  dispensing  with  proof  on  points  which  may  not  affect  his  judg- 
ment ;  whereas,  after  litigation  has  been  commenced  in  a  court  of 
law,  what  was  formerly  perhaps  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
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firiendsy  becomes  converted  into  a  hostile  antagonism  between  foes, 
to  be  fonght  oat  without  quarter.  It  is  not  known  how  a  point  maj 
turn  out  in  evidence,  or  how  it  may  affect  the  jury  or  the  judge,  and 
therefore  no  admissions  are  made.  The  judge,  on  a  footing  of  im- 
partial reticence,  holds  himself  aloof  firom  giving  any  assistance; 
nothing  is  conceded  or  agreed  upon ;  and,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
skirmishing  on  points  of  form  and  terms  of  issues,  a  great  general 
engagement  takes  place  before  a  jury,  involving  costs  probably  fieur 
exceeding  the  amount  originally  at  stake ;  and  the  result  is  not  un- 
frequently  insolvency  to  the  vanquished  party,  and  a  dividend  much 
under  the  amount  of  his  claim  to  the  victor. 

Now,  with  regard  to  some,  if  not  with  regard  to  all,  the  differences 
which  occur  betwixt  men  in  their  several  transactions  and  relations, 
we  think  that  the  state  of  matters  which  we  have  referred  to  as  de- 
terring them  from  resort  to  the  institutions  specially  established  for 
the  disposal  of  such  differences,  may,  to  a  great  and  important  ex- 
tent, be  amended. 

Our  proposition  is,  that  parties  should  be  allowed  to  enter  or 
come  into  court  at  once  by  reference  or  submission  to  the  judge, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  at  present  go  before  an  arbiter.  The 
greater  number  of  the  cases  which  go  before  arbiters,  are  cases  in 
which  bona  Jide  differences  of  opinion  arise ;  and  in  which  both 
P&r&s  desire  the  impartial  opinion  of  a  third  party,  as  the  decision 
of  the  differences  between  them.  There  is  probably  no  personal 
lU-feeliog  between  them,  but  the  contrary;  there  is  probably  no 
desire  on  either  side  for  any  undue  advantage ;  and  they  are  pro- 
^Uy,  while  on  this  footing  with  each  other,  quite  ready  to  agree 
on  all  matters  of  fact,  leaving  nothing  at  issue  but  the  result  in  law 
arising  from  the  facts  agreed  on.  They  would,  in  the  same  way, 
he  probably  quite  prepared  to  concur  in  a  joint  statement  of  the 
wts,  and  to  take  the  decision  of  a  judge  upon  the  facts  so  stated. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  parties  are  utterly  debarred  from 
entering  a  court  of  justice  on  such  a  footing.  As  long  as  they 
remun  friends,  its  doors  are  closed  to  them.  They  must  cease  to  be 
finends;  they  must  be  converted  into  belligerents;  the  one  must 
^e  action  agunst  the  other;  they  must  go  through  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  litigation  and  of  record-making;  and,  finaUy,  if  facts  be 
^  dilute,  of  issue-making  and  trial  by  jury,  before  they  can  have 
the  slightest  benefit  from  a  judge,  in  the  shape  of  his  opinion  on 
»^  qaestions  in  dispute  between  them* 
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We  believe  that,  in  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  cases,  all  the  special 
difficulties  of  judicial  procedure  to  which  we  have  referred  might 
be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  we  have  ventured  to 
propose.  At  the  outset  of  a  difference,  especially  in  matters  of  trade 
and  commerce,  the  keenness  of  feeling — if  keenness  exists — ^is  far 
more  frequently  in  regard  to  matters  of  opinion  than  in  regard  to 
matters  of  fact;  and  the  sole  object  of  both  parties  is,  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  such  difference  of  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be,  authori- 
tatively decided.  Once  so  decided  in  such  a  manner,  the  parties 
would,  for  the  most  part,  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  and  oontinne 
friends  as  before. 

If  parties  could  at  once,  upon  their  joint  statement,  and  after  ar- 
gument by  their  counsel  upon  the  law  involved  in  the  facts  stated, 
get  the  decision  of  a  judge,  the  result  both  economically  and  socially 
would  be  invaluable. 

We  cannot  anticipate  any  sotmd  objection  to  the  course  we  have 
suggested.  We  cannot  see  why,  before  any  hostile  feeling  has  arisen 
between  the  parties,  a  joint  case  should  not  be  prepared  by  their 
counsel,  and  at  once  debated  as  upon  a  closed  record ;  and  why,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  or  of  the 
Sheriff,  should  not  be  obtained  upon  such  case  w*ithin  a  few  days^ 
or  in  nearly  as  short  a  time  as  is  necessary  for  obtaining  an  opinion 
of  counsel  on  a  memorial.  If  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Ordinary^ 
or  of  the  Sheriff,  should  be  unsatisfactory  to  either  party,  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  without  any  additional  statement  or  record ;  and  there 
will  be  no  impediment,  except  the  amount  of  other  business  depend- 
ing at  the  time,  to  obtaining  a  decision  -on  the  appeal,  as  readily 
as  the  primary  decision  might  have  been  obtained. 

Suppose,  next,  the  case  of  the  parties  agreeing  upon  some,  but 
not  upon  the  whole,  of  the  facts.  If  parties  meet  one  another  in  the 
temper  in  which  we  have  assumed  them  to  do,  differences  with  re* 
gard  to  matters  of  fact  will  rarely  occur ;  and  when  they  do  occur, 
the  point  or  points  of  difference  will  be  of  the  most  limited  kind. 
Supposing,  however,  that  differences  do  occur,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  stating,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
proposed  joint  case,  the  whole  of  the  facts  in  which  the  parties  agree, 
and  in  giving  at  the  close  the  respective  averments  of  each  of  the 
parties,  in  regard  to  the  point  or  points  of  fact  as  to  which  they 
differ ;  and  these  disputed  facts  can  then  be  ascertained,  if  necessary, 
by  proof  on  commission,  or  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  the  ordinary 
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ii^ay.  £ven  if  proof  of  one  or  more  disputed  points  of  fact  should 
be  necessarj)  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  course  now 
proposed  are^-the  saving  of  timey  of  technical  discussions,  and  of 
expense  in  the  preparing  of  the  record,  and  the  narrowing  of  the 
facts  in  dispute  to  the  smallest  possible  limits. 

By  enabling  pai*ties  to  come  into  court  in  the  manner  suggested, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  joint  statement  is  supposed  to  be 
prepared  before  any  breach  of  amity  has  arisen  between  the  parties, 
when  they  are  both  honestly  anxious  that  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  has  arisen  should  be  disposed  of  at  once  on  its  own  merits, 
without  being  impeded  and  encumbered  with  the  technical  discus- 
sions and  delays  incidental  to  ordinary  litigation.     By  excluding 
them  from  this  course,  parties  have  no  option,  if  they  cannot  agree 
to  a  compromise,  but  to  submit  to  the  disadvantages  and  hazards 
of  arbitration,  or  to  enter  into  a  strife  in  a  court  of  law,  which,  as 
costs  accumulate,  and  as  new  points  arise  between  them,  becomes  a 
combat  a  Fautrance — a  duel  to  the  death,  in  which  nothing  is  con- 
ceded that  can  possibly  be  resisted. 

We  can  imagine  two  objections  being  made  to  the  course  now 
proposed. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  in  practice  it  will  be  found  so  difficult 
to  adjust  joint  statements  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  parties  can 
at  once  go  before  a  jadge  with  them,  that  the  course  proposed  will 
rarely  if  ever  be  resorted  to.  The  extent  to  which  the  course  pro- 
posed, if  rendered  competent,  may  be  adopted,  is  a  matter  which 
practice  only  can  determine  satisfactorily ;  but  that  there  may  be 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  is  no  reason  why,  if  the  course  pro- 
posed be  so  advantageous  in  itself  as  we  have  attempted  to  demon- 
strate, it  should  be  utterly  excluded  by  the  present  regulations  of 
the  courts  of  law.  We  merely  ask  at  present,  that  if  parties  should 
agree  to  adopt  the  course  proposed,  they  should  be  enabled  to  do 
Bo,  and  that  the  exclusion  which  prevents  them  should  be  with- 
drawn. If,  in  the  event  of  the  course  proposed  being  rendered 
competent,  no  one  should  adopt  it,  no  harm  in  any  respect  can  be 
caused  by  it ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand^  it  should  be  adopted,  and 
Wgely  adopted,  we  maintain  that  a  very  great  advantage  will  be 
derived  by  some  of  the  most  important  interests  of  society,  and  by 
the  public  at  large. 

The  other  objection  to  which  we  referred  is  of  an  entirely  oppo- 
site nature.    We  can  imagine  that  it  may  be  objected  that,  if  such 
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facility  of  access  to  the  courts  of  law  be  given  as  is  now  propcioedy 
the  courts  will  be  overwhelmed  with  cases  of  reference,  and  rendered 
unable  to  overtake  the  work  thrown  upon  them.    We  have  seT-^ral 
answers  to  this  objection.    We  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time  now  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  records^ 
and  in  the  discussion  of  points  of  technicality,  will  be  saved,  and 
that  the  time  so  saved  will  be  rendered  available  for  the  disposal  of 
cases  of  reference.    But,  even  if  it  should  be  the  case  that  the 
courts  would  be  overwhelmed  with  work  of  the  nature  now  p]x>- 
posed,  we  say  that  such  additional  work  will  be  proper  judicial  dnty^ 
and,  moreover,  that  it  will  be  judicial  duty  of  a  nature  far  more 
beneficial  to  the  business  and  interests  of  the  country  than  the 
sort  of  judicial  duties  which,  to  a  great  extent,  at  present  occupy 
the  time  of  the  courts  of  law.    And  we  say  further,  that  if  the  pre- 
sent courts  and  the  present  number  of  judges  are  found  inadequate 
to  do  the  work,  it  would  be  the  proper  duty  of  the  Legislature^ 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  community,  to  create  new  courts  and 
additional  judges  for  the  purpose.    It  might,  however,  in  such  a 
*  state  of  matters,  be  necessary  to  devise  some  means  of  preventing 
the  courts  firo'm  being  resorted  to  in  matters  of  a  light  or  firivolons 
nature.    In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  expense  of  retaining  pro- 
fessional agents  and  counsel  would  probably  be  a  sufficient  check 
against  any  abuse  of  this  nature;  but  if  parties  should,  on  any  occa- 
sion, dispense  with  agents  and  counsel,  it  might  be  proper  to  exact  a 
considerable  fee  for  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Neither  of  the  objections  noticed,  however,  afiect  the  principle  of 
our  proposition.  They  merely  affect  the  details ;  and  the  objections 
with  regard  to  the  details  are  so  opposed,  that  we  think  we  may 
safely  leave  them  to  neutralize  each  other. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  have  succeeded  in  pointing 
out  the  defects  in  the  dispensation  of  justice  which  at  present  obstruct 
resort  to  the  courts  of  law,  or  whether  or  not  the  suggestions  we 
have  made  are  adapted  to  meet  or  to  supply  these  defects.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  return  to  the  proposition  with  which  we  started,  that 
if,  where  judges  of  undoubted  qualifications  and  character  are  pro- 
vided and  paid  by  the  State,  with  power  to  enforce  their  decisions, 
and  with  other  advantages,  a  large  portion  of  the  community  prefer 
to  submit  their  differences  to  men  of  less  qualifications  and  standing, 
with  no  guaranteed  independence  to  secure  their  impartiality,  with 
no  power  of  enforcing  their  decisions,  without  the  other  advantages 
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to  wbich  we  have  allnded,  and  who  over  and  above  have  to  be  paid 
for  their  awards,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  must  be  some 
defect  in  the  judicial  system  of  dbpensing  justice  which  more  than 
counterbalances  its  advantages  in  contrast  with  a  system  which,  in 
other  respects,  is  necessarily  so  much  inferior.  The  present  is  an 
effort  to  discover  the  defect,  and  to  suggest  the  remedy ;  but  whether 
this  effort  be  successful  or  otherwise,  we  shall  not  the  less  hold  that 
no  law  reform  can  be  complete  as  long  as  the  judgment  of  the  official 
judge  paid  by  the  State  is  less  accessible  and  less  resorted  to,  in 
matters  of  importance  and  moment,  than  that  of  the  untrained  and 
irreqxmsible  but  more  expeditious  private  referee.  S. 


CONFIDENTIALITY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

The  note  of  suspension  and  liberation  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev. 
Patrick  McLaughlin,  a  Koman  Catholic  clergyman,  recently  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciaiy,  raised  some  important  questions  in 
regard  to  the  law  of  confidentiality,  as  affecting  the  obligation  to 
give  evidence ;  but  the  Court  disposed  of  the  case  without  deciding 
any  general  principle.    The  questions,  whether  a  Soman  Catholic 
clergyman,  when  examined  as  a  witness,  is  entitled  to  refuse  the 
^sdosnre  of  communications  made  to  him  by  a  penitent  under  seal 
of  the  confessional,  and  whether,  in  that  respect,  he  is  in  a  different 
position  from  a  clergyman  of  any  other  religious  persuasion,  are 
left  precisely  where  they  were.     While  the  judgment  unquestion- 
ably meets  the  justice  of  the  case,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  arose,  and  the  form  it  assumed  in 
argument,  afforded  the  Court  an  easy  way  of  avoiding  a  decision  on 
these  points.    It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  discuss  M^augh- 
lin's  case,  so  much  as  to  take  the  opportunity  which  it  presents  of 
briefly  examining  the  grounds  on  which  the  privilege  of  confiden- 
tially is  based,  w^ith  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  applicability  to 
clergymen  at  all. 

Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  the  facts  and  the  rationes 
^fcidendi  of  that  case.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Terence  M^Ghee 
was  charged  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  with  theft;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  McLaughlin  was  adduced  as  a  witness,  and 
ssked  to  whom  he  delivered  a  certain  letter  to  be  posted.  He  de^ 
dined  to  answer  the  question,  and  at  an  adjourned  diet  of  the  Court, 
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having  been  asked  whether  he  delivered  the  letter  to  the  accnsed,  he 
refused  to  answer ;  whereupon  he  was  held  guilty  of  contempt  of 
Court,  and  committed  to  prison  for  thiily  days.  His  I'eason  for 
declining  to  give  the  information  is  embodied  in  a  plea  to  this 
effect :  '  The  information  possessed  by  the  complainer  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  inquiry  before  the  Justice,  having  been  obtained  by 
him  as  a  confession  from  a  penitent  to  a  clergyman,  and  having 
been  received  by  him  on  the  footing  that  it  should  not  be  disclosed 
by  the  complainer,  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  the  question.'  It 
could  scarcely  be  maintained  that  it  was  part  of  M^aughlin's  spiri- 
tual functions  to  write  the  letter  referred  to^  and  to  give  it  to  some 
one  to  be  posted.  The  confession  of  the  penitent  and  the  religious 
consolations  of  the  priest  had  preceded  those  acts,  and  the  latter 
was  now  engaged  in  doing  something  outwith  his  duties  as  a  spiri- 
tual adviser.  It  was  admitted  that  the  communication  made  to 
him  by  the  penitent  was  not  made  in  the  confessional  properly  so 
called,  and  that  as  regards  confidentiality  or  privilege  it  was  in  the 
same  position  as  a  communication  made  to  a  clerg}'man  of  any  other 
persuasion  by  a  penitent  member  of  his  flock,  who  desired  to  relieve 
his  conscience,  and  receive  spiritual  advice  and  consolation^  Hence 
the  Lord  Justice-General,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
said,  ^It  appears  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  or  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  upon  either  the  existence  or  the  scope  of  the 
principle  contended  for  as  to  pentitential  confessions  of  criminals  to 
clergymen,  because  I  am  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is 
neither  authority  nor  principle  for  holding  that  the  question  which 
the  complainer  refused  to  answer  comes  within  the  operation  of 
even  the  widest  range  of  any  rule  of  confidentiality  recognised  in 
our  law,  or  suggested  anywhere  by  our  law  writers.'  Even  where 
the  privilege  of  confidentiality  is  clear,  as  in  the  case  of  an  advocate, 
we  apprehend  it  would  not  warrant  a  refusal  to  answer  such  a 
question  as  the  one  put. 

In  turning  to  the  general  subject,  it  must  be  quite  obvious  that 
the  universal  obligation  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  ought 
to  admit  of  as  few  exceptions  as  possible.  The  interests  of  society 
require  it.  Formerly  there  was  no  end  in  our  law  to  objections  on 
account  of  inadmissibility  of  evidence  and  disqualification  of  wit- 
nesses. These  have  been  almost  entirely  abolished,  and  the  Court 
is  left  to  attach  what  weight  it  may  consider  proper  to  evidence 
which  would  have  been  excluded  altogether  by  the  old  rules. 
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Some  evidence  is  still  exdnded  on  grounds  of  public  policy*    Of 
'this  description^  one  at  the  best  established  principles  is  that  which 
renders  advocates  and  agents  incompetent  witnesses  against  their 
cfieots  in  causes  in  which  they  have  been  employed  professionally. 
Communications  made  to  them  in  that  capacity,  either  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  advice  as  to  adopting  legal  proceedings,  or  in  con- 
ducting these  proceedings,  are  regarded  as  confidential  and  privi'- 
leged.     While  this  rule  has  place  in  griminal  as  well  as  civil  pro- 
cedure, a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  tliem,  as  we  shall  after- 
-wards  see.    The  extent  of  the  principle  itself,  as  well  as  its  policy, 
may  be  gathered  fiN>m  a  curious  old  case  in  our  books,  which  seems, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Fountainhall,  to  have  excited  no 
small  commotion  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar.    It  was  the  Earl 
of  Dunf0nnli»iB  v.  CaUendery  1675,  3  B»  Suppl.  469,  where  a  party 
appealed  to  the  King  and  Parliament  against  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session ;  and  the  King,  by  letter,  commanded  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  as  to  the  advisers  of  the  appeal.    The  four  counsel  en- 
gaged for  the  party,  on  being  called,  refused  to  answer  how  far  they 
had  been  accessory,  and  protested  that  the  appeal  was  legal.    The 
King  then  commanded  them  to  disown  appeals,  which^  on  their 
refusing  to  do,  they  were  deprived  of  o£Bce.    In  reporting  the  dis- 
cussion diat  followed  as  to  communications  between  counsel  and 
dient,  Fountainhall  refers  to  a  case  that  had  occurred  previously, 
where  the  Court  found  that  ^  an  advocate  was  not  obliged  to  detect, 
by  deponing  as  a  witness  what  was  revealed  to  him  by  his  client  at 
the  consultation  and  advising  of  the  case.    But  what  an  advocate 
hears  otherwise  he  may  be  forced  to  declare  the  same  upon  oath ; 
seeing,  there,  he  is  to  be  reputed  tanquam  gmlibet  ex  populoj  and 
Dot  in  the  capacity  of,  and  under  the  reduplication  qua  an  advocate, 
and  it  may  fidl  out  to  be  in  matters  extrinsic  from  the  i^rocess. 
But  this  seems  as  ambiguous  as  the  Devil's  oracles  at  Delphos. 
^  I  put  this  case,'  says  Fountainhall :  ^  An  advocate  sees  a  paper  of  his 
clients  only  for  the  sake  of  one  clause  in  it,  and  yet  he  reads  it  all 
every  by  which  he  comes  to  know  defects,  weaknesses,  or  intrigues 
in  his  dients*  rights  that  were  not  particularly  revealed  to  him,  nor 
oommitted  to  him  aub  mpUo  eonfessianisy  as  Aspilcueta,  Doctor 
Navarrus,  in  his  Mantude  Confeasariorumj  and  the  other  casuists 
term  it.      Quid  juris  t  under  which  of  the  two  members  of  the 
foresud  d^nitton  would  that  case  fall  t    Esto,  argumenti  causa^  in  a 
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debate  anent  an  intimation^  or  the  incurring  of  an  irritant  clanae,  a 
whole  writ  were  read  in  order  only  to  one  clause  in  it.    The  iMxcds 
found  a  man  was  only  obliged  to  know  it  as  to  that  clause,   and 
not  pro  reUquo  {HadingUm^  29  Nov.  1622).'    It  thus  appears  to 
have  become  a  nice  question  at  a  very  early  date,  what  was   and 
what  was  not  privileged  as  between  counsel  and  client.    There  is 
no  confidentiality  if  a  client  has  obtained  the  services  of  an  agent 
to  do  anything  of  a  firaudulent  or  criminal  nature ;  and  on  the  same 
principle,  advocates  are  bound  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  clients 
in  the  expiscation  of  private  fraudulent  conveyances  (see  cases  cited 
in  Dickson,  ii.  935).    But  in  criminal  prosecutions  the  Court  cannot 
require  counsel  to  disclose  anything  that  may  have  passed  between 
the  accused  and  himself.     Whether  the  same  rule  applies  to   a 
clergyman  who  attends  upon  the  prisoner  in  jail  is  not  so  well  ascer- 
tained.   Baron  Hume  only  refers  to  one  case  {Ander$<m  v.  Marshall^ 
2  Dec  1728,  Hume,  ii.  335)  in  support  of  his  dictum ;  and  there^ 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Linlithgow,  whom  Anderson  had  sent  for 
to  disburden  his  conscience,  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  respecting 
a  confession  made  in  his  presence,  and  that  of  two  of  the  bailies  of 
the  burgh,  though  afterwards  retracted  and  denied.    Wliatever 
privilege  belongs  to  clergymen  acting  as  spiritual  advisers  in  such 
circumstances,  it  will  not  in  general  be  extended  to  a  lay  friend 
acting  as  such.    And  yet  in  one  case  it  was  so  extended  (Hope  v. 
Walker^  2  Brown's  Reports,  465),  on  the  ground  that  the  witness, 
who  was  the  jailor,  had  discharged  the  duties  of  both  spiritual  and 
legal  adviser  to  the  accused,  so  that  ^  she  was  disarmed  of  any  feel- 
ing of  self-protection  or  reserve.'    This  was  a  special  case,  arising 
partly  from  a  feeling  of  religious  depression  under  which  the 
prisoner  laboured.     In  that  case,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk   (Hope)  wished  to  reserve  his  opinion   as  to  the 
privilege  of  confidentiality  extending  to  clergymen  receiving  such 
confessions. 

In  England,  the  law  on  this  subject  appears  to  be  in  the  same 
unsettled  position  as  with  us.  There,  previous  to  the  Seformation, 
statements  made  to  a  priest,  under  the  seal  of  confession,  were  privi- 
leged from  disclosure,  except  where  the  matter  thus  communicated 
amounted  to  high  treason  (Best's  Frin.  of  Law  of  Evidence,  p. 
736).  There  are  conflicting  decisions ;  but  those  that  are  in  favour 
of  extending  the  privilege  to  the  clergy,  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  decide 
that  the  Court  will  compel  a  disclosure :  they  simply  allow  such.evi- 
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dence  to  be  received.  And  the  strongest  case  in  point  is  liex  v. 
GUham  (1  MoQdy  C.  C.  Res.  186),  where  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
rested  on  the  fact,  that  confession  was  made  spontaneously  after 
spiritoal  exhortation  by  a  clergyman,  that  it  would  be  for  his  soul's 
health  to  do  so.  Indeed,  the  writers  lay  it  down,  that  there  is  no 
privilege  (Eoscoe's  Dig.  of  Evidence,  p.  141).  In  one  case  {Rex  v. 
Sparkey  cited  Peake  N.  P.  C.  78),  where  the  prisoner,  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  made  a  confession  before  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the  con- 
fession was  permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence  at  the  trial,  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  On  that  case  being  cited  to 
Lord  Kenyon,  in  Du  Barri  v.  Livette  (1  Peake  77),  he  said,  ^I  should 
have  paused  before  I  admitted  the  evidence  there  admitted.*  And 
(Regina  v.  Crriffeny  6  Cox,  Cr.  Cases  219)  when  it  was  attempted  to 
prove  conversations  had  between  an  accused  and  her  spiritual  adviser, 
who  was  chaplain  in  the  jail,  the  judge,  Baron  Alderson,  expressed 
a  strong  opinion,  that  any  conversations  relative  to  the  transaction 
which  formed  the  subject  of  accusation  were  inadmissible,  adding, 
^  I  do  not  lay  this  down  as  an  absolute  rule ;  but  I  think  such  evi- 
dence ought  not  to  be  given.'  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ac» 
cordingly  withdrew  it. 

Reasons  of  public  policy  might  be  stated  for  holding  all  com- 
munications to  spiritual  advisers  as  sacred.  By  a  statute  of  New 
York  (1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  247,  7th  ed.),  *  No  minister  of  the  gospel, 
or  priest  of  any  denomination  whatever,  shall  be  allowed  to  disclose 
any  confessions  made  to  him  in  his  professional  character,  in  the 
coone  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the  rules  or  practice  of  such  de- 
nomination.' There  is  a  similar  statute  in  Missouri ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  same  principle  exists  in  France  (Bonnier,  Trait6 
des  Preuves,  §  179). 

The  confidentiality  of  communications  made  to  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  confessional,  taken  as  an  open 
question,  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Reasons  may  be  adduced  in 
rapport  of  it,  which  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  penitent  seeking 
spiritual  advice  from  a  clergyman  of  any  other  persuasion.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  conceded  that  that  Church  has  free  and  per- 
fect toleration,  and  that  the  confessional  is  an  essential  institution  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  Its  adherents  look  upon  it  as  a  religious  duty, 
ftnd  the  clergy  as  a  professional  duty,  both  of  which  would  be  vio- 
lated if  a  disclosure  could  be  enforced  under  pain  of  imprisonment* 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  whispering  of  a  confession  into  the  ear  of 
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a  priest,  and  the  intercommnning  afterwards,  interfore  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  bat  the  obligation  to  disclose,  might  in  many 
cases  fill  up  the  measure  of  evidence  to  convict,  which  wonld  other- 
wise be  awanting.    This  would  virtually  be  a  restriction  on  the  £ree 
exercise  of  religious  faith ;  and  the  policy  of  the  law  in  impofting 
such  a  restriction  wonld  be  exceedingly  doubtfiiL    It  is  not  fer  us 
to  say  what  good  results  accrue  to  society  by  such  confesMona ;  they 
are  made  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  may  be  followed  by  temporal 
benefits  to  the  penitents,  and  to  society,  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  compute.    And,  indeed,  as  has  been  argued  with  some  force 
by  Bentham  and  others,  such  confessions  have  been  the  means  of  pre- 
venting grievous  public  calamities,  in  illustration  of  which  the  re- 
ligious wars  in  France  ard  pointed  to.    During  these  wars,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  histories  of  the  times,  more  than  one  of  the  fanatics  who 
attempted  the  life  of  the  monarch,  prepared  themselves  for  the  woric 
by  attending  the  confessional,  and  disclosing,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  their  murderous  projects.    In  this  way  the  priests  had  an 
opportunity — which  may,  however,  have  been  abused — of  averting 
the  contemplated  crimes.    On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  for  restricting  the  privilege  to  one  persuasion  of  Christians. 
Although  Protestants  do  not  encourage  confessions  by  criminals, 
yet,  where  they  are  made,  they  ought  to  be  held  as  sacred  as  those 
made  at  the  confessional  proper.    And  in  all  cases  the  principle 
ought  to  be  strictly  applied,  so  that  it  should  never  be  used  as  a 
mean  for  concealing  the  truth,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  course  of 
justice. 
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We  do  not  regret  that  the  press  has  taken  advantage  of  the  tem- 
porary interest  created  by  the  romantic  Yelverton  marriage  case,  to 
get  up  an  agitation  on  the  subject  of  Scotch  marriages  in  particular, 
and  the  policy  of  our  marriage  laws  in  general.  Npr  are  we  sur- 
prised that  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  by  newspaper  writers, 
condemnation  and  invective  should  occasionally  be  substituted  for 
that  temperate  and  fair  tone  of  critidsm  which  befits  the  considera- 
tion of  a  question  lying  without  the  sphere  of  party  politics.  It 
might  have  been  predicted  with  certainty,  that  the  Tme9  news- 
paper, the  oracle  of  self  sufficient  and  prgudiced  London,  wonld 
regard  the  decision  of  a  Scotch  marriage  case  purely  in  the  light 
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of  an  opportunity  for  indulging  in  wholesale  abuse  of  Scotch 
institotions.    It  was  equally  certain^  that  the  other  organs  of  Eng- 
lish (pinion  would^  in  most  instances,  follow  the  cue  of  the  leading 
journal ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, — that  an  indep^ident 
estimate  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  marriage  laws  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  can  only  be  formed  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  hbtory  of  these  systems,  and  with  the  results 
which  experience  has  shown  to  follow  firom  them.    The  subject, 
however^  is  eminently  deserving  of  consideration  by  the  people.    It 
is  not  a  lawyers'  question ;  and  while  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
fession to  assist  in  the  diffusion  of  information  on  the  subject,  it  is 
trough  the  opinion  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  influence  of  that 
opinion  on  the  Legislature,  that  any  useful  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  can  alone  be  readied.    It  is  to  be  wished,  that  those  who 
undertake  to  guide  the  opinicm  of  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  the  daily  press,  would  direct  their  energies  to  a  more  practical 
aim  than  they  have  hitherto  done ;  but  the  mere  agitation  of  a 
question  of  such  importance  is  a  gieat  step  towards  the  wished-for 
reform.    We  believe  that  if  Parliament  were  once  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  assimilating  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
domestic  relations  of  the  community,  and  if  the  usual  machinery 
of  iavestigatiim  was  put  in  operation  preparatory  to  legislation,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  firame  a  general  measure,  which  should  in- 
clude all  that  was  essential,  or  which  it  was  desirable  to  retain  in 
the  eadsting  marriage  laws  of  England  and  Scotland. 

A  very  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  subject, 
Appeared  last  year  from  the  pen  of  a  memb^  of  the  Scotch  bar,  Mr 
Muirhead,  who,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  sinoe  been  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  it  the 
author  has  traced  the  development  of  the  systems  of  marriage  laws 
in  force  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  from  which  these  systems 
bave  been  derived.  The  praetical  result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that 
theie  is  no  irreconcileable  diversity  of  principle  betwixt  the  marriage 
laws  of  England  and  Scotland.  Marriage  in  both  countries  may 
now  be  oonstttuted  by  consent  alone,  witliout  the  intervention  of 
ttiy  religious  ceremony.  The  law  of  Scotland,  however,  leaves  the 
fi^  of  consent  to  be  ascertained  by  evidence  of  the  most  various  de- 
scription ;  while  English  policy  has  prescribed  a  specific  and  formal 
^node  of  giving  expression  to  that  consent.   But  these  are  differences 
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in  regard  to  what  is  properly  matter  of  municipal  regulation ;  ^rhich 
do  not  touch  the  common  principle  of  the  recognition  of  consent 
as  the  basis  of  lawful  matrimony.  » 

The  importance  of  this  proposition^  which  Mr  Muirhead  has  so 
successfully  established,  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  when  it  is 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  historical  data  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  For  our  present  purpose^  a  very  general  and  necessarily 
imperfect  summary  of  the  principles  of  the  marriage  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  as  deduced  from  the  fountains  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  Our  purpose  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  affinities  of  the  English  and  S<K)ttish  systems ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  few  pages  may  suffice.  Fulljr  to 
exhibit  the  differences,  we  should  require  a  volume. 

The  marriage  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  their  origin  in 
the  civil  law  theory  of  mutual  consensual  contract,  modified,  however^ 
by  the  religious  considerations  imported  into  it  by  the  canonists. 
We  believe  that  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  assimilation  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  systems  cannot  be  obtained  without  going  back 
to  the  fountain  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  it  is  therefore  important 
to  our  argument  that  the  actual  marriage  law  of  Imperial  Borne 
should  be  distinctly  apprehended. 

Among  the  ceremonies  recognised  under  the  Boman  law  of  mar- 
riage, that  of  sponsalioj  or  betrothal,  deserves  mention,  on  account  of 
the  important  doctrine  founded  upon  it  by  the  canon  law,  and  which 
still  maintains  its  footing  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  assaults  that  have  been  made  upon  it.  On  the  subject  of 
sponsalia  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  although  under  the  Empire 
the  ceremony  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  the  obligation  implied  in  it 
— the  contract  for  manisLgd  de  futuro — rwas  recognised  to  the  extent 
of  founding  a  penal  action  against  the  party  refusing  to  fulfil  the 
engagement.  In  the  later  law  no  ceremony  was  required,  sujfficet 
nudus  consensus  ad  constUuenda  sponsalia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
principles  of  the  civil  law  gave  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine  esta- 
blished in  later  times,  that  sponsalia  defuturo  followed  by  cohabita- 
tion constituted  a  marriage^ 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  any  detailed 
explanation  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  constitution  of  actual 
marriage  among  the  Bomans.  At  the  period  when  the  civil  law 
had  acquired  the  form  under  which  it  is  best  known  to  us,  the 
ancient  ceremonies  of  matrimonium  juris  civilisj  by  which  the  wife 
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passed  in,  manum  maritij  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  method  of 
marriage  by  the  interchange  of  consent  was  the  only  one  followed 
in  practice.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  various  allusions  in  the  text 
of  the  civil  law,  that  a  written  contract,  if  not  of  the  essentials  of  a 
legal  marriage,  w^as,  at  least,  the  most  customary  mode  of  celebration ; 
and  one  object  of  the  contract  consisted  in  the  settlement  of  the  doa 
or  portion  given  with  the  bride,  in  which  respect  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  contract  of  marriage  of  our  own  coantry. 
The  verbal  interchange  of  consent,  the  deductio  in  domumy  and 
other  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  appear  to  have  been 
regarded  as  adventitious :  Si  donaiionum  ante  nupiiasy  vel  dotis 
instrumenta  defuerint^  pompa  etiamy  aliaque  nuptiarum  ceUhritaa 
omittatury  L.  22,  Cod.  de  Nupt.  (v.  4). 

The  principle  of  the  later  Roman  law  of  mamage  was,  therefore, 
that  of  mutual  consent,  expressed  generally,  though  not  necessarily, 
by  a  contract  in  writing.  A  marriage  without  a  written  contract  was 
said  by  the  Koman  legists  themselves  to  be  not  distinguishable  from 
concubinage ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  intervention  of  writing,  not 
less  than  the  observance  of  the  customary  solemnities,  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  reputable  matrimonial  connection. 

The  doctrine  of  the  canon  law  in  relation  to  marriage,  has  been 
ingeniously  traced  to  its  recognition  by  the  Church  as  a  sacrament^ 
that  sacrament  consisting  not  in  any  formal  ceremony,  but  in  the 
consent  of  the  parties :  Verba  exprimeniia  eonseneum  de  prcpsenti 
^^t  forma  hujus  sacramenti ;  non  atUem  eacerdotU  benedictioy  quce 
fion  eit  de  necessitate  sacramenti  sed  de  eolemnitate.  (Aquinas  in 
quat  h'b.  Sent.,  lib.  iv.  dist.  26,  qu.  un.,  art.  1).  Certain  it  is,  that 
^m  the  time  when  marriage  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  sacrament, 
the  theory  of  constitution  by  consent  assumed  its  most  general  form. 
Neither  nonage,  the  absence  of  the  religious  ceremony,  or  of  parental 
consent,  was  allowed  to  detract  from  the  eiSicacy  of  the  contract. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  ot  the  social  organization  of 
the  middle  ages,  under  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  assumed  the 
function  of  legislator  for  universal  Christendom,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  a  general  ecclesiastical  law,  overriding  the 
municipal  law  of  the  individual  European  states,  and  by  virtue  of 
ftQ  assumed  authority  in  questions  involving  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
engrossing  to  itself  the  determination  of  all  questions  a£Pecting  status 
^nd  succession.  The  Scotch,  in  common  with  most  of  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  acquiesced  in  this  assumption  of  jurisdiction  ; 
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and  so  completely  was  the  spirit  of  the  canon  law  incorporated  witit 
the  ordinary  notions  of  justice  prevalent  in  the  communitj^  that, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  four  centuries,  during  which  the  sfcadj 
of  the  more  ancient  and  more  enlightened  system  of  the  Roman 
law  has  been  cultivated  by  our  l^sts,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  trench  upon  any  part  of  the  canonical  law  of  marriage. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  greater  solecism  in  law,  or 
one  more  repugnant  to  the  notions  of  modem  sooietyi  than  that  by 
which  spontalia  defutit,ro  is,  when  followed  by  copuhiy  held  to  oon- 
stitute  marriage.  On  this  subject,  the  i&cta  of  the  Civil  law  are 
entirely  hostile  to  Canon  law  notions.  Matrimtmia  debeni  esse  libera  ; 
the  breach  of  promise  is  merely  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  contract. 
The  canonists,  without  venturing  expressly  to  contradict  the  redes 
of  a  system  founded  upon  the  principles  of  natural  law,,  in  vented 
the  legal  fiction  according  to  which  tpansaUa  de  fiUuro  copula  sub^ 
seeuta  was  held  to  aflford  an  absolute  presumption  of  marriage, 
incapable  of  being  redargued  by  direct  eiddence  of  the  actual  inten-* 
tion  of  the  parties. 

The  leading  authority  on  the  subject  of  spomaUa  dBprawnii  is  a 
rescript  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  of  date  1170,  addressed  to  certain 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  answer  to  a  case  presented  by 
them  for  the  papal  decision.  The  substance  of  the  decision  is  thns 
stated  in  the  text :  Si  tnr  et  mulier  invicem  pt*omfUufU  quod  ab  to 
iempore  se  pro  eonjugibus  habebuntj  eontrtictum  eU  tnairimonium  de 
prassmti  (cap.  9,  x.,  de  spons.  iv.  1).  In  another  rescript  of  the 
same  year,  the  doctrine  is  broadly  asserted,  that  3pon$alia  de  prcBtentiy 
although  unattended  with  the  solemnities  enjoined  by  the  Church, 
are  binding  and  irrevocable,  insomuch  that  if  one  of  the  parties  were 
afterwards  regularly  married  to  another,  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
might  dissolve  the  union,  and  enforce  adherence  at  the  suit  of  the 
contracting  party  (cap.  8,  x.,  de  sponsa  duorum,  iv.  4). 

The  recognition  of  $pon$alia  djtfviuro  copula  subseeuta  as  an  equi- 
valent of  regular  marriage  derives  its  origin  fi?om  the  same  authority. 
In  an  oft-quoted  rescript  in  answer  to  a  case  stated  for  decision,  upon 
the  validity  of  the  marriage,  in  facie  eeeleeicBj  of  a  man  who  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  previously  had  intercourse  with  another  woman 
to  whom  he  had  promised  marriage,  the  direction  is,  ^  st  invenerie 
quodpritnam  post  Jidem  profstUam  cognoveritj  ipsum  cum  eo/aeiae 
remanere^  (cap.  15,  x.,  de  spousal,  iv.  1).  The  logical  result  of 
the  doctrine  thus  enunciated  was,  that  a  marriage,  however  regular 
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and  solemn,  was  a  total  nnllitj  if  it  had  been  preceded  by  sponaalia 
defiUuro  copula  subaecuta.  A  mere  promise  of  marriage,  however 
serionslj  made,  might  be  resiled  from  rebiis  integria ;  bnt  consum- 
mation on  the  faith  of  the  promise  was  regarded  as  rei  interveniusy 
giving  efficacy  to  the  uncompleted  contract. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  canon  law  doctrine  of  the 
constitution  of  marriage  was  at  a  very  early  period  accepted  by  the 
consistorial  courts  of  Scotland  as  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  the 
country.  By  a  singular  fatality,  this  product  of  priestly  legislation 
has,  in  protestant  Scotland,  survived  the  authority  upon  which  it 
originally  rested.  By  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  of  1564,  it 
was  declared  that  in  future  no  marriage  should  be  held  good,  unless 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  one 
or  both  of  the  parties  resided,  or  of  another  clergyman  duly  autho- 
rized, and  two  or  more  witnesses.  At  the  period  in  question,  the 
lejvislative  authority  of  the  Church  of  Bome  had  ceased  to  be  recog- 
nised in  Scotland ;  and,  consequently,  the  decree  of  the  Tridentine 
Council  has  never  had  any  operation  with  us.  Indeed,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  Scotland  is  now  the  only  European  country  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  which,  marriage  constituted  by  force  of  the  legal 
presumption  as  to  the  effect  of  consummation  following  upon  a  pro- 
mise de,  future  is  recognised. 

It  might  readily  be  shown,  by  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
English  consistorial  law  anterior  to  the  enactment  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Act,  that  the  English  law  of  marriage,  like  our  own,  was 
based  on  the  canon  law,  which  again  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
Boman  empire.  Celebration  in  fade  eeclesicB  was,  of  course,  a 
necessary  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  marriage  in  England,  as  in  all 
other  Christian  states.  To  this  a  written  contract,  containing  a 
settlement  of  dower,  was  a  usual  if  not  a  necessary  adjunct ;  and  in 
an  age  when  servitude  was  a  prominent  institution  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  milikely  that  the  contract  in  writing  was  considered  to  be, 
as  it  had  been  in  ancient  Italy,  the  criterion  of  regular  marriage,  as 
distinguished  from  the  relation  of  concubinage,  or  contu&dryiiutn,  which 
subsisted  between  slaves.  But  in  course  of  time  the  doctrines  of  the 
canon  law,  in  relation  both  to  ipomalia  de  prcBsenti  and  apansalia  de 
futuroy  asserted  their  sway ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  evidehce 
contained  in  the  papal  rescripts  addressed  to  English  bishops,  it  is 
clear  that,  for  some  centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  validity 
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of  verbal  contracts  of  marriage  in  presence  of  witnesses  wa3  fblly 
•recognised  by  the  ecclesiastical  conrts.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
dicta  of  the  early  English  text  writers^  such  as  Glanville,  Bracton, 
and  De  Burgh. 

The  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  law 
in  relation  to  marriage  constituted  pm*  sponaalii^  may  be  stated  in 
words  which  we  cite  from  the  report  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  (representing  on  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal),  in  Regina  v.  Miltis  (10  CI.  &  Fin.  304) :  «The 
parties  could  not  by  mutual  consent  release  each  other  from  the 
obligation.  Either  party  might,  by  a  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
compel  the  other  to  recognise  the  marriage  in  faeie  ecclesias*  It  was 
so  much  a  marriage,  that  if  they  cohabited  together  before  solemni- 
zation, they  could  not  be  proceeded  against  for  fornication,  but 
merely  for  a  contempt.  If  either  of  them  cohabited  with  another 
person,  the  parties  might  be  proceeded  against  for  adultery.  The 
contract  was  considered  to  be  of  the  essence  of  matrimony,  and  was 
therefore,  and  by  reason  of  its  indissoluble  nature,  styled  in  the 
ecclesiastical  law  verum  tnatrimonium.^  With  regard  to  sponaaUa  de 
futuroy  his  Lordship  observed  that  such  a  contract,  when  followed 
by  cohabitation,  was  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  a  contract  per 
verba  de  pr(E8entij  and  was  followed  by  the  same  consequences.  If 
either  of  the  parties  aflerwards  married  with  another  person,  solem- 
nizing the  marriage  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  such  mar« 
riage  might  be  set  aside  even  after  cohabitation  and  the  birth  of 
children,  and  the  parties  compelled  to  celebrate  the  first  marriage 
in  fiMcie  eccledcB. 

Passing  by  an  alteration  effected  by  the  32  Henry  YIU.,  cap, 
38,  which  was  repealed  a  few  years  later,  it  appears  that,  until  the 
enactmait  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  in  1753,  the  common  law  of 
England  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  marriage  was  identical 
with  that  which  is  in  force  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time.    Irre- 
gular marriages  were  discountenanced  by  the  Church,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  widow's  right  of  dower  was  not  held  to  accrue  unless 
the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed  in  a  place  of  worship. 
But  this  specialty  did  not  detract  from  the  character  of  consensual 
mahriage  as  verum  matrimonium.    By  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  26 
Geo.  II.,  cap.  33,  irregular  marriages  were  indirectly  abolished,  it 
being  thereby  provided  that  no  suit  should  for  the  future  be  enter- 
tained by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  compel  solemnization  of  a  con- 
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tract  of  matrimony,  whether  de  proesenH  or  de  future.  We  ooUeet 
from  the  opinions  in  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Millie^  that  consensual 
marriages  in  England  were  not  held  to  be  perfected  until  a  suit  had 
been  brought  to  compel  solemnization,  and  that  a  subsequent  regu- 
lar marriage  might  be  validated  as  to  all  its  consequences  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  prior  marriage  before  decree  of 
implement  had  been  obtained.  Consequently  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act,  by  taking  away  the  right  of  action  to  compel  the  solemnization 
of  consensual  marriages,  indirectly  deprived  the  parties  to  such  con«» 
tracts  of  the  status  of  married  persons. 

The  principle  of  the  English  law  of  marriage  has  been  entirely 
changed  by  the  enactments  of  the  present  century,  more  especially  by 
that  which  is  now  the  regulating  statute  (19  &  20  Vict.,  cap.  119)4 
This  last  statute  has  in  effect  re-established  the  doctrine  of  the  civil 
law,  that  marriage  is  constituted  by  the  interchange  of  matrimonial 
consent,   and  not  by  the   observance  of  ceremonial  regulations. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  marriage  may  be  cele* 
brated  either  (1)  in  a  place  of  worship  of  the  Church  of  England, 
according  to  the  rubric ;  or  (2)  in  a  registered  Dissenting  chapel  or 
other  building,  in  presence  of  the  registrar  and  two  witnesses,  and 
'  according  to  such  form  and  ceremony  as  the  parties  may  see  fit  to 
adopt,'  which,  however,  must  comprise  a  declaration  of  mutual  accep- 
tance; or  (3)  parties  may  contract  marriage  in  the  registrar's  office 
per  verba  de  prceeenti^  without  going  through  any  religious  ceremony. 
Among  the  variety  of  customs  and  forms  of  matrimonial  celebra- 
tion which  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  laws  of  the  United  King- 
dom present  for  comparison,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  which,  for 
simplicity  and  suitability  to  persons  of  all  classes  and  persuasions,  is 
capable  of  being  compared  with  the  Roman  mode  of  constitution, 
namely,  that  of  a  declaration  of  consent  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
written  contract  or  memorandum.    This,  moreover,  is  the  form  of 
constitution  which  naturally  suggests  itself  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  educe  from  the  English  and  Scotch  laws  of  marriage  the  elements 
common  to  both.    The  religious  sanction,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no 
longer  required  in  England ;  and  although  marriage  by  the  inters 
change  of  consent,  to  be  effectual,  must  take  place  in  presence  of 
the  registrar,  yet  in  its  essential  characteristics  an  English  registrar'* 
marriage  is  no  way  distinguishable  from  a  Scotch  marriage.    The 
^uirement  of  immediate  registration  i^  merely  a  solemnity  intended 
to  endejaoe  the  consent  pi^viously  interchanged,  and  ih  ^°  ^* 
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respect,  a  solemnity  of  the  same  kind  as  the  authentication  of  a  deed 
bj  witnesses  or  by  notarial  subscription.  We  do  not  see,  therefore, 
why  parties  in  England  should  not  be  permitted  to  contract  marriage 
by  deed,  to  be  afterwards  registered,  if  they  prefer  that  to  going  be- 
fore the  registrar. 

The  idea  of  marriage  by  written  contract  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Scotch  doctrine  of  marriage  as  founded  upon  expressed  consent.  The 
simplest  declaration  in  writmg  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  constituting  a  civil  marriage,  though  a  regular  contract  would 
be  the  form  resorted  to  among  persons  who  had  property  to  settle. 
It  has  never  been  doubted  that  a  signed  contract  of  marriage,  fol- 
lowed by  cohabitation  as  husband  and  wife,  constitutes  a  binding 
and  regular  marriage  accQrding  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  In  the  case 
of  parties  not  professing  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  who  there- 
fore would  not  choose  to  be  married  by  a  minister  of  religion,  the 
execution  of  a  contract  of  marriage  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  and  reputable  mode  of  celebrating  the  constitution  of 
the  marriage  relation.  At  all  events,  it  is  one  that  ought,  we  think, 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  civil  marriage,  leaving  the  parties  to  add 
such  religious  ceremonies  as  might  be  agreeable  to  feelings  or  bind- 
ing on  their  consciences. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  requirement  of  a  written  contract  or 
declaration  of  consent  as  a  requisite  of  the  constitution  of  marriage, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  English  law  of  mar- 
riage as  now  established.  During  the  interval  between  the  enact- 
ment of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  and  the  more  rational  legislative 
provisions  of  the  present  reign,  marriage  in  the  sense  of  the  law  of 
England  was  a  religious  ceremony.  But  the  religious  sanction  is 
no  longer  essential.  The  interchange  of  consent  in  presence  of  a 
registrar  or  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  subsequent  registration  of  the 
marriage,  are,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  only  requisites  of  the  con^^ 
tract  of  matrimony.  In  effect,  the  addition  of  a  reh'gious  ceremonial 
is  optional,  and  the  form  of  the  ceremonial  wholly  immaterial. 
Without  going  fiirther  into  the  minutisB  of  the  English  system,  we 
are  entitled  to  assume  that  the  expression  in  writing  (i.«.,  in  the 
register  of  marriages)  of  a  consent  to  marry  is,  under  the  existing 
law  of  England,  the  basis  of  the  marriage  relation,  Begistration 
may  or  may  not  be  the  most  convenient  mode  of  putting  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  upon  record.  The  reasons  for  requiring  it  may  be 
demonstrably  soundi  or  the  reverse.  But  clearly  there  is  no  question 
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of  principle  involved  in  the  distinction  between  a  written  consent 
entered  in  the  registrar's  books,  and  a  written  consent  expressed  in 
a  formal  but  unregistered  writing.  No  one  will  assert  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  principles  according  to  which  it  is  required  by 
the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  that  the  titles  to  landed  property 
mnst  be  in  writing,  although  in  the  one  country  registration  is  essen- 
tial to  the  acquisition  of  a  real  right,  while  in  the  other  it  was 
optional  in  some  districts,  and,  until  the  passing  of  the  Beal  Pro- 
perty Act  of  last  session,  unknown  in  others. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  object  in  the  preceding  observa- 
tions is  to  establish  a  paradoxical  similarity  between  the  marriage 
laws  of  England  and  Scotland.    What  we  do  assert  is,  that  they 
have  this  element  in  common,  namely,  the  recognition  of  marriage 
proved  by  written  evidence  of  consent.     That  common  element 
affords,  as  we  think,  a  basis  npon  which  a  marriage  law  applicable 
to  the  whole  United  Kingdom  might  be  established,  without  in- 
troducing any  new  principle  into  the  jurisprudence  of  England  or 
Scotland.     But  of  course  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  sjrstem  of 
marriage  law  would  necessitate  the  relinquishment,  on  both  sides,  of 
other  modes  of  constitution  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
general  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  and  the  question  which  the 
jarists  of  each  country  have  to  consider  is  simply,  whether  there  are 
any  such  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing usages,  as  would  compensate  the  manifest  inconvenience  and 
occasional  injustice  which  result  from  the  recognition  of  local  and 
exceptional  laws  in  relation  to  marriage.     It  is  natural  that  the 
lawyers  of  each  country  should  regard  with  reverence  the  laws  and 
tisages  which  have  been  inherited  from  an  ancient  period  in  their 
histoiy.    As  regards  Scotland,  the  idea  of  the  constitution  of  mar- 
^^B^  by  consent,  manifested  in  whatever  form,  recommends  itself 
to  our  favour  by  the  breadth  and  simplicity  of  the  doctrine ;  while 
the  variety  of  the  distinctions  whidi  have  been  recognised,  with 
reference  to  the  mode  of  proving  consent,  lend  to  this  department 
of  the  law  the  interest  which  an  artificial  and  elaborate  system  has 
in  tlie  eyes  of  those  who  have  made  it  an  object  of  study.    But  the 
days  are  gone  by  when  lawyers  could  urge  the  abstract  perfection 
of  a  code,  or  its  fertility  in  questions  calling  for  the  exercise  and 
display  of  legal  ingenuity,  as  a  reason  for  its  maintenance,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  dictates  of  utility  and  justice.    The  fact  that  the  law 
of  the  constitution  of  marriage  gives  rise  to  many  difficult  and 
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interesting  proUems, — that,  in  short  (for  it  comes  to  this),  die 
exquisite  generality  of  the  legal  principle  aflfbrds  a  rarietj  of 
instances  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  a 
marriage  has  or  has  not  taken  place,->is,  in  the  view  of  common 
sense,  not  a  reason  for  retaining  Uie  principle  on  its  present  fiN>dng, 
but  rather  for  modifying  it  so  as  to  give  it  greater  certainty  and 
precision.  With  this  view,  we  should  propose  that  marriages, 
unless  celebrated  in  ybets  eceleda^  should  only  be  capable  of  proof 
by  written  de  prctsenti  acknowledgment.  The  notion  of  estab- 
lishing a  marriage  inferentially  by  allusions  in  correspondence  to 
a  supposed  interchange  of  consent  on  some  previous  occasion,  is  too 
indefinite  a  mode  of  constitution  to  form  a  proper  ground  of  judicial 
decision.  The  opinions  delivered  in  Leslie's  case,  where  for  the 
first  time  this  mode  of  proof  is  distinctly  recognised,  savoor  too 
much  of  the  canon  law  doctrine  of  precontract,  which  had  never 
been  admitted,  in  its  full  extent,  by  our  own  lawyers. 

In  any  project  of  assimilation  of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  abrogation  of  the  doctrine  of  marriage  by  promise 
subsequente  copula  is  a  first  requisite.    The  theory  is,  that  consent 
to  marriage  is  given  before  consummation ;  but  this  theory  is  a 
mere  arbitrary  presumption,  incapable  of  being  supported  by  any 
tenable  argument.    It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  argue  the 
question,  whether  the  presumption  of  the  canonists  is  foimded  on 
common  sense,  and  in  the  experience  of  mankind.    No  writer  on 
jurisprudence  has  directly  maintained  that  a  promise  of  marriage 
ought,  under  any  circumstances,  to  found  an  action  for  specific 
implement.    Indirectly,  the  proposition  has  been  defended  under  the 
guise  of  the  presumption  or  legal  fiction  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering.    But,  substituting  for  that  presumption  its  equivalent  in 
fact— a  promise  of  marriage  followed  by  an  illicit  connection,  let  it 
be  asked,  whether  there  is  any  principle  in  morals  or  jurisprudence 
in  virtue  of  which  parties  who  have  not  declared  their  consent  to 
marry,  ought  to  be  pronounced  married  persons  ?    This  simple  consi- 
deration ought,  we  think,  to  be  sufficient  to  dispel  the  halo  of  sanc- 
tity which  has,  in  the  eyes  of  Scotch  jurists,  invested  the  doctrines 
of  the  canon  law  in  relation  to  apontaUa  de  futuro.    To  an  inhabi- 
tant of  England  or  France,  the  dogma  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
self-evident  absurdity,  which  neither  demands  nor  admits  of  serious 
refutation.    Familiarity  with  the  use  of  legal  language  in  a  non- 
natural  sense,  the  acquiescence  in  legal  fictions  which  are  neither 
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fonnded  in  fact  nor  in  soand  principle,  may  disguiae  from  the  jarista 
of  onr  own  country  the  real  nature  of  the  fallacy  couched  in  the 
presumption  under  consideration;  but  such  considerations  cannot 
affect  the  verdict  of  public,  opinion  outwith  the  circle  of  the  legal 
profeasion. 


THE  OTIW  REGISTRATION  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  established  under  the  recent  County  Voters 
(Scotland)   Act,  24  &  25  Victoria,  c.  83,  has  just  held'  its  first 
sessions.     It  consists  of  two  members — the  Senior  Lord  Ordinary, 
and  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  Exchequer.  By  a  curious  accident,  when 
the  Act  came  into  force  in  autumn  last,  both  these  characters 
concurred  in  the  person  of  Lord  Ardmillan  ;  and  the  result  was,  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  tribunal  had  not  been  extinguished  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  a  quorum.     The  statute  provides,  sec. 
34 :  <  K  any  person  whose  name  shall  have  been  struck  out  of  the 
re^ster  by  the  Sheriff,  pr  who  shall  claim  or  object  before  the  Sheriff 
at  any  Court,  shall  consider  the  decision  of  the  Sheriff  on  his  case  to 
be  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  he  may,  either  himself  or  by  some 
person  on  his  behalf,  in  open  Court,  require  the  Sheriff  to  state  the 
&ct8  of  the  caBe,^d  such  question  of  law,  and  his  decision  thereon, 
in  a  special  case ;  and  the  Sheriff  shall  prepare  and  sign  such  case, 
and  deliver  the  same  in  open  Court  to  the  Sheriff-clerk;   and 
such  peraoB,  or  some  person  on  his  behalf,  may  thereupon,  in  open 
Court,  dc^clare  his  intention  to  appeal  against  the  said  decision,  and 
may  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  such  case  lay  a  certified  copy 
thereof  b^fi>re  the  Senior  Lord  Ordinary  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  in 
Exchequer  Causes  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  their  decision  there- 
on; and  the  said  judges  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  hear  parties, 
and  ^ve  their  decision  on  such  case,  and  shall  confirm  or  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Sheriff,'  etc.   Appeals  having  been  taken  against 
the  decisions  of  several  of  the  Sheriffs,  the  mode  in  which  the  ap- 
pellants endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  statutory  provisions  was 
by  laying  certified  copies  of  the  cases  before  Lord  Ardmillan  as  (he 
Senior  Lord  Ordinary,  and  duplicate  copies  before  him  as  Lord 
Ordinary  in  Exchequer.     Ob  majorem  cauUlam  copies  were  also 
laid  before  Lord  Mackenzie  as  next  Senior  Lord  Ordinary.    On 
13th  November  1862,  Lord  Ardmillan  took  his  seat  in  the  Inner 
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House,  and  was  succeeded  as  Senior  Lord  Ordinary  by  Lord  Mac- 
kenzie, and  as  Lord  Ordinary  in  Exchequer  by  Lord  Ormidale.  In* 
timation  having  been  given  in  the  rolls,  on  12th  December,  that 
Lords  Mackenzie  and  Ormidale  were  to  hold  an  Appeal  Court 
under  the  24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  83,  a  note  of  suspension  and  interdict 
was  presented  by  the  respondents  in  the  appeals  against  the  Judges 
holding  the  Court,  or  the  appellants  procee4ing  with  their  appeals 
before  it  The  argument  of  the  suspender  was,  generally,  that  at  the 
date  of  the  appeals,  and  for  more  than  ten  days  thereafter,  there  did 
not,  and  from  the  circumstances  there  could  not,  exist  the  statutory 
tribunal  for  entertaining  and  disposing  of  them.  The  First  Division, 
adhering  to  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  (Bar- 
caple),  held  that  the  note  was  competent  at  all  events  against  the 
appellants,  but  that  it'  must  be  refused.  The  Lord  President  ob- 
served :  'I  don't  mean  to  say  whether  a  single  judge  could  have 
held  the  Appeal  Court,  neither  whether  the  judge  in  Exchequer, 
when  senior  Lord  Ordinary,  could  have  sat  with  the  Lord  Or- 
dinary who  was  senior  next  to  the  Exchequer  Judge.  But  thoogh 
it  were  held  that  there  was  a  temporary  disability  in  the  Courts 
that  disability  did  not  annihilate  the  tribunal.  I  am  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  appeal  was  competent,  and  that  when  the  Court 
came  to  consist  of  the  proper  number  of  judges,  they  could  go  on 
to  explicate  the  jurisdiction  given  to  it.  The  jurisdiction  was  not 
annihilated,  but  only  the  explication  of  it  suspended.'  This  seems 
a  sound  construction  of  the  statute.  Lords  Deas  and  ArdmiUan  are, 
however,  reported  to  have  rested  their  judgment  on  the  ground 
that  the  provision  for  laying  the  copies  of  the  cases  before  the 
Judges  is  not  imperative,  but  directory  only.  We  cannot  assent  to 
this  doctrine.  Could  it  be  said,  that  if  no  copies  of  the  cases  had  been 
laid  before  the  Judges,  or,  in  the  present  case,  before  the  Judge 
who  held  both  the  statutory  characters,  until  beyond  the  ten  days 
from  their  date,  the  appeals  could  have  been  sustained  ?  Where  a 
statutory  privilege  is  conferred,  it  can  only  be  exercised  in  compli- 
ance with  the  statutory  directions ;  and  if  these  are  neglected,  the 
privilege  is  lost. 

The  first  difficulty  which  beset  these  appeals  having  thus  been 
removed,  no  sooner  had  the  Appeal  Court  met  than  it  appeared  that 
most  of  them  were  liable  to  still  more  fatal  objections,  for  which  the 
appellants  were  no  more  responsible  than  they  were  for  that  curious 
incident  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  we  have  mentioned,  as 
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shaking  the  very  foundations  of  the  Court  itself.    The  thirttf'fourth 
section  of  the  statute,  abeady  quoted,  provides  that  when  any  per- 
son under  the  Act  thinks  that  the  Sheriff's  judgment  against  him  is 
erroneous  in  point  of  law,  he  may,  ^  in  open  Court,  require  the  She- 
riff  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  such  question  of  law,  and  his 
decision  thereon,  in  a  special  case ;  and  the  Sheriff  shall  prepare 
and  sign  such  case,  and  deliver  the  same  in  open  Court  to  the 
Sheriff-clerk.'    Now  it  appeared  that  in  many  of  the  cases  prepared 
by  the  Sheriffs,  instead  of  stating  the  facts  as  proved  to  them,  they 
simply  gave  the  notes  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  led  before 
them.    The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  cases  prepared  in  this 
manner  were  not  in  terms  of  the  statute,  and  could  not  therefore 
be  received*    The  appeals  depending  upon  them  accordingly  fell  to 
be  dismissed.    This  judgment,  hard  though  it  may  appear  upon  the 
appellants,  is  undoubtecUy  sound  in  itself,  and  is  in  precise  confer* 
mity  with  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  upon  the 
corresponding  English  statute  of  6  &  7  Vict.,  c.  18.    The  English 
cases  chiefly  referred  to  were  Webb  v.  Ashton^  5  M.  and  G.  14 ; 
PiUa  V.  Smedley^  7  M.  and  Gr.  85 ;  and  Hinton  v.  Hintorij  7  M.  and 
G.  163.    The  terms  of  the  Scotch  Act  are  so  curt  that  it  is  not 
matter  of  surprise  that  Sheriffs,  even  of  great  experience,  should 
have  gone  wrong  in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  the  special  cases 
were  to  be  prepared.    The  English  Act  is  very  much  more  specific, 
and  one  can  only  wonder  why,  with  such  an  excellent  model  before 
them,  those  who  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Scotch  parlia* 
mentary  business  could  not  have  adopted  some  less  delusive  lan- 
guage than  that  employed  in  the  24  &  25  Vict,,  cap*  83«    The 
carefulness  of  the  provisions  of  the  English  Act  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  that  in  England  lawyers  are  quite  &miliar  with  the 
preparation  of  special  cases  for  the  opinion  of  the  superior  courts  of 
law ;  and  indeed,  in  sec.  42,  it  is  provided  that  <  the  statement  shall 
be  made,  as  nearly  as  conveniently  may  be,  in  like  manner  as  is  now 
usual  in  stating  any  special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  upon  any  decision  of  any  court  of  Quarter  Sessions.' 
In  Scotland,  lawyers  are  not  familiar  with  such  cases,  though  they 
are  provided  for  under  the  Lands  Valuation  Amendment  Act  and 
8ome  tax  Acts.    Nevertheless  the  Legislature  gives  the  most  insuffi* 
cient  directions  to  the  Sheriff  as  to  their  preparation. 
The  effect  of  the  judgments  dismissing  the  appeals  as  improperly 
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prepared,  is  to  prevent  the  appellants  stating  their  objections  to  the 
6herififi^  decisions  for  another  year,  daring  which,  of  course^  It  I 
quite  possible  that  an  election  may  take  place.  This,  too,  is  in  very 
unfavourable  contrast  to  the  provisions  of  the  English  Act ;  for  by 
sec.  6$  thereof  it  is  enacted,  that  if  the  Court  of  Appeal  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  the  special  case  is  ^  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give 
judgment  in  law,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Court  to  remit  the 
said  statement  to  the  revising  barrister  by  whom  it  shall  have  been 
signed,  in  order  that  the  case  may  be  more  fully  stated.'  Why  the 
Scotch  Act  did  not  gi^  a  similar  power  of  amendment  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture.  That  supplementary  appeals  are  incompetent,  is 
abundantly  clear.  For  while,  by  sec.  34,  it  is  provided  that  the 
case  prepared  by  the  Sheriff,  against  which  the  appeal  may  be 
taken,  must  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  Sheriff-clerk  ^  in  open  Court,' 
it  is  by  sec  30  provided  that  the  Sheriff  cannot  hold  a  registration 
court  after  5th  October  in  each  year.  It  is  now,  of  course,  impos* 
Bible  for  him  to  deliver  properly  prepared  cases  within  the  statutory 
period  and  in  the  statutory  manner. 

Although  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide  the  point,  the  Court 
indicated  a  veiy  strong  opinion  that  several  of  the  cases  were  defec- 
tive and  incompetent,  in  respect  they  did  not  specify  distinctly  veho 
were  the  appellant  and  the  respondent.  At  this  result  their  Lord- 
ships arrived  froin  a  consideration  and  construction  of  the  Act, 
which  has  no  express  enactment  on  the  subject ;  in  most  unfavour- 
able contrast  again  to  the  !plnglish  statute,  which  contains  the  most 
anxious  provisions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  revising  barrister 
shall  set  forth  both  appellant  and  respondent. 

Another  point  which  the  Court  expressed  a  decided  opinion  on 
was,  that  the  Sheriff  must  prepare  a  special  case  applicable  to  each 
different  kind  of  objections ;  and  that  if  he  slumped  all  the  appeals 
together  in  one  case,  they  would  all  be  incompetent.  This  opinion, 
too,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  which  provides  only 
for  the  consolidation  of  appeals  rested  on  similar  grounds. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  statute,  irom  its  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression and  indefiniteness  of  meanings  endeavoured  to  mete  out 
equal  injustice  to  the  appellants  and  respondents.  For  no  sooner 
had  it  appeared  that,  on  one  ground  or  another,  all  the  appeals  must 
be  dismissed,  than  a  question  arose,  whether  under  the  statute  the 
Appeal  Court  could  give  expenses  to  the  successful  respondents. 
The  statute  provides,  sec.  38)  ^  And  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  have 
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power  to  award  tbe  costs  of  any  appeal/    Bnt,  said  the  aj^pdUaHts, 
that  gives  no  power  to  a  .Court  consisting  of  two  Judges  (both  df 
them,  no  doubt.  Lords  Ordinary)  to  award  expenses.    To  this  the 
respondents  replied,  that  by  the  13  Vict.,  c.  21,  sec.  4,  it  is  prorided 
that  ^in  all  Acts  words  importing  the  mascnUne  gender  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  include  females,  and  the  singular  to  in- 
clude the  plural,  and  the  plural  the  singular,  unless  the  contrary 
as  to  gender  or  number  is  expressly  provided.'    The  Court  were  df 
opinion  that  they  had  power  to  award  expenses,  both  because  of  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  Act  and  on  account  of  the  provision  in  the 
13  Vict.    The  first  is  unquestionably  a  trustworthy  ground  of 
judgment.     We  must  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  second  is  so 
or  not.    The  object  of  the  13  Vict,  was  to  shorten  the  length  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  by  enabling  the  framers  to  do  away  with  much 
unnecessary  verbiage.    But  the  intention  of  that  statute  was  to  in-» 
terpret,  and  not  to  supply  deficiencies.  •  Now,  we  do  not  think  there 
can  be  a  doubt  that  the  phrase, '  the  Lord  Ordinary,'  in  the  24  A 
25  Vict.,  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  this,  that  originally  the  Legist 
lature  meant  to  give  the  jurisdiction  in  registration  appeals  to  one 
Judge  only,  and  that  it  was  only  at  .a  subsequent  period  that  two 
Judges  w^e  thought  of.    The  provision  at  the  close  of  sec.  38  had 
stood  at  the  time  of  the  original  firame  of  the  Bill,  and  through  inad* 
vertence  had  not  been  altered  with  the  other  sections  of  the  AcU 
The  safest  course,  therefore,  was  to  decide  that  the  Court  had  poWer 
to  award'  expenses,  because  that  was,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of 
see.  38,  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Act.    The  other  statute  (13  Vict.) 
i^y  seems  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  case. 

A  question  then  arose,  whether  the  Court  would  exercise  its 
power  of  awarding  expenses.  They  resolved  not  to  do  so^  In  re- 
gvd  to  the  incompetent  appeals,  they  refused  eitpenses  to  the  re^ 
spondents,  on  the  ground  that  the  objections  to  the  competency  had 
not  been,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  stated  in  limine.  In  regard  to 
the  appeals  which  were  held  to  be  competent,  they  refused  expenses^ 
because  (1)  it  did  not  sufficiently  appear  who  the  Respondent  was^ 
and  no  finding  of  expenses  could  be  made  in  favour  of  an  anony- 
mous person ;  and  (2)  because  the  appeals  were  not  frivolous.  The 
validity  of  the  second  ground  is  very  open  to  argument,  under  sec.  38. 
The  decisions  of  the  Court  on  the  merits  of  the  appeals  which  were 
BtistaiQed,  were  so  obviously  well  founded,  thai  it  is  unnecessary  to 
notice  them* 


S4  KEW  BOOKS. 

Snch  Is  a  sliort  account  of  the  first  sittings  of  the  New  Registra- 
tion Appeal  Court.  Practice  will  no  doubt  remove  most  of  the 
difficulties  which  hare  been  met  with  in  working  out  the  recent 
statute.  At  the  same  time^  it  were  well  that  such  difficulties  should 
be  provided  against  in  the  Burgh  Voters  Act,  which  will  probably 
be  introduced  this  session.  With  this  object,  we  would  recommend 
those  who  have  charge  of  it  to  study  the  provisions  of  the  English 
Act,  6  &  7  Vict.,  cap.  18. 


Ittfe  H^aalns. 


A  Handbook  of  Bankef^s  Law.    By  Henrt  Eobertsok,  Notary 
Public,  Bank  of  Scotland.    Edinburgh  :  Bell  and  Bradiute. 

Mr  IIoberts6m's  manual  is  designed,  as  he  informs  us,  for  the 
more  immediate  use  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  and 
with  the  object  of  explaining  in  familiar  and  untechnical  language 
so  much  of  mercantile  and  general  law  as  is  necessary  to  be  known 
by  persons  engaged  in  that  department  of  business.  The  authors 
avocations  peculiarly  qualify  him  for  the  useful  task  he  has  imposed 
upon  himself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  practical  legal 
treatises  are  those  which  are  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  prac- 
tical experience,  and  with  the  advantage  of  that  intimate  and  acca- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  experience  alone  can  give. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  this  manual  will  be  of  great  utility  as  a 
work  of  reference  to  those  interested  in  the  business  of  banking. 
Under  this  description  may  fairly  be  included,  not  only  bankers  and 
bank  agents,  but  also  mercantile  firms  conducting  business  through 
the  intervention  or  assistance  of  bankers.  If  it  is  convenient  for  the 
former  class  to  have  a  special  handbook  explanatory  of  the  legal 
relations  subsisting  between  themselves  and  their  customers,  with 
which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  already 
acquainted,  it  is  essential  to  the  mercantile  man  conducting  his 
business — as  every  large  business  must  be  conducted — ^upon  credit, 
that  he  should  acquire  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
bills  of  exchange,  guarantees,  the  transference  of  moveable  property 
by  bills  of  lading  and  delivery  ordera,  and  the  legitimate  m6des  of 
vnaking  such  property  available  as  a  fund  of  credit.    On  all  these 
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subjects,  and  manj  others  of  a  kindred  natnre,  much  useful  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  Handbook  of  Banker's  Law.  The  study 
of  a  good  elementary  work  such  as  this,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
enter  with  confidence  into  transactions  which  might  otherwise  be 
a  source  of  much  perplexity  and  doubt ;  and  will  also  prepare  him 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  advice  which  may  be  offered  to 
him  when  he  has  occasion  to  consult  a  professional  lawyer  on 
questions  arising  in  connection  with  his  business. 


Styles  of  Deeds  and  Instruments^  in  accordance  with  Tlie  Titles 
to  Land  Acts,  The  Heritable  Securities  Acts,  and  the  Registra- 
tion of  Leases  Act,  etc.    By  John  Hendry,  W.S.    Second 

'    Edition.    Edinburgh :  Bell  and  Bradfate. 

No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  skill  of  the  framers  of  the 
conveyancing  statutes  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  than  is  implied  in 
the  fact,  that  the  construction  of  the  provisions  of  these  enactments 
has,  with  hardly  an  exception,  given  rise  to  no  questions  calling 
for  judicial  determination.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that, 
although  the  styles  of  the  various  clauses  now  in  use  in  convey- 
ances of  landed  property  are  scattered  through  a  dozen  Acts  of 
Parliament,  the  whole  should  have  been  found  so  consistent  and 
clear  that  conveyancers  have  been  able,  without  any  serious  in- 
conyenience,  to  apply  the  statutory  forms  to  daily  use,  with  no 
other  guide  than  the  schedules  of  the  statutes  themselves.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  Style  Book  for  heritable  property  transac- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  conveyancing  statutes,  was  a  desideratum. 
That  want  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  by  the  first  edition 
of  Mr  Hendry's  Styles ;  and,  judging  from  the  amount  of  additional 
matter  contained  in  the  second  edition,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
draftsman  who  possesses  himself  of  a  copy  can  be  at  no  loss  for  a 
good  precedent  for  any  kind  of  deed  occurring  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  practice.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  favourable  opinion  which 
ive  expressed  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr  Hendry's 
book  has  been  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  the  profession,  as  evinced 
by  the  demand  for  the  enlarged  and  more  important  edition  now 
before  us.  We  venture  to  predict  that  the  new  edition  will  be  at 
least  as  successful  as  its  forerunner ;  and  we  believe  the  profession 
may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  its*  adaptations  of  the  statutory  Btyles# 
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It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  detailed  criticism  of  a  work  of 
tbis  kind ;  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  author  and  to  the 
reader  that  we  should  call  attention  to  the  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  text  of  the  former  edition,  which  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  styles  of  deeds  of  absolute  disposition.  In  the  present 
edition,  the  author  has  added  a  copious  collection  of  styles  in  con- 
nection with  the  Heritable  Securities  Act,  as  modified  by  die  Titles 
to  Lands  Acts,  and  also  a  collection  of  styles  under  the  Registra- 
tion of  Leases  Acts.  The  notes  on  the  completion  of  titles  inter- 
spersed through  the  body  of  the  work  appear  to  be  careftd  and 
accurate.  In  an  Appendix  will  be  found  a  collection  in  extenao  of 
all  the  conyeyancing  statutes,  firom  the  Sasine  Act  of  1845  to  the 
Burgage  Titles  Act  of  1860. 

We  regret  to  obserre  that  the  author  has  omitted  to  prefix  to  his 
collection  a  table  of  the  different  styles.  Of  these  there  are  in  all 
147.  They  are  all  carefully  numbered  on  the  margin  of  the  page, 
but  the  numbers  have  no  meaning  in  the  absence  of  a  table.  The 
publishers  ought  to  print  an  additional  half-sheet  supplying  this 
omission,  which,  as  matters  stand,  must  detract  from  the  practical 
utility  of  the  book. 
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The  Sheriff-substitutes  do  not  create  the  same  excitement  as  Oliver 
Twist  did  when  he  asked  for  more.  We  have  them  every  year  at 
this  season,  with  the  same  old  story  a  little  varied.  Just  as  Parlia* 
ment  is  about  to  meet,  or  a  little  before  it,  a  paper  appears  bearing 
the  same  old  signatures,  and  containing  the  same  oft-refuted  asser- 
tions and  unreasonable  demands. 

The  Sherifi^'substitutes,  or  at  least  a  number  of  them,  have  pub- 
lished a  paper  called  a  ^  Memorial,'  which  bears  to  be  signed  by 
nineteen  gentlemen  who  style  themselves  '  Members  of  Committee,' 
and  who  state  that  the  document  was  signed  ^  in  name  of  and  by 
authority  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  Sheriff-substitutes  of  Scotland, 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  October  1862.'  It  would  be  desirable 
that  this  statement  had  been  a  little  more  explicit,  because  it  is  apt 
to  lead  to  misapprehension,  seeing  that  the  few  persons  who  hunt 
members  of  Parliament  at  this  season,  asking  for  more,  do  not,  we 
believe,  constitute  one^half  of  the  body  of  SheriffniubstituteSy  while 
they  profess  to  speak  in  name  of  all. 
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This  ^  Memorial,*  which  is  addressed  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, demands  three  things :  1st,  That  these  gentlemen  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  not  by  the  Sheriffs  of  the 
counties ;  2dl7,  That  they  shall  be  appointed  Sheriffs  when  vacan- 
cies occur ;  and  3dly,  That  their  salaries  shall  be  greatly  increased. 

In  support  of  these  demands,  the  memorialists  have  given  her 
Majesty's  Government  a  long  memorial  digested  under  ten  heads. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  invasion  of  copyright.  It  pirates  from 
M^Glashan's  Sheriff  Conrt  Practice  the  introductory  chapter,  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Court.  The  amount  of  labour  which 
they  undergo  is  commensurate  (such  is  the  argument)  with  the 
extensive  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff.  They  inform  us  that  they  have 
^  a  large  equity  jurisdiction,  including  all  questions  of  interdict  or 
injunction  J  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  ^injunction/  and  vrhj  do 
the  Sheriff-substitutes  think  it  necessary  to  explain  the  familiar  term 
interdict  f  We  are  further  told  that  they  have  jurisdiction  both 
'in  Admiralty  and  Consistorial  causes,'  etc.  etc.;  the  object  of  all 
which  is  to  show  that  the  Substitutes  are  very  hard  wrought,  and 
are  deserving  of  our  sympathy  and  compassion. 

Now  all  this  exaggeration  is  perfectiy  understood  upon  this  side  of 
the  Border ;  but  this  memorial  is  not  intended  for  the  enlightenment 
of  Scottish  lawyers.  We  venture  to  say  that  not  four  of  the 
respectable  gentiemen  who  signed  this  memorial  ever  had  an  Ad- 
miralty cause  to  dispose  of  in  his  life,  or  could  stand  an  examination, 
however  slight,  on  Admiralty  law.  In  regard  to  Consistorial  causes 
they  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  unless  we  adopt  their  definition 
of  a  Consistorial  cause  as  being  '  confirmations,'  in  regard  to  which 
the  duty  of  the  Commissary  is  generally  altogether  formal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sheriff  has  very  great  jurisdiction  ; 
but  there  is  just  as  little  doubt  that  in  nine-tenths  of  the  Sheriff 
Courts  of  Scotiand  the  Sheriff  is  not  called  upon  to  exercise  many  of 
his  powers.  In  many  parts  of  Scotiand,  indeed,  there  are  seldom  any 
cases  of  any  kind  except  actions  for  the  aliment  of  bastard  children, 
actions  arising  out  of  quarrels  between  master  and  servant,  and  de- 
mands for  parochial  relief  by  paupers.  In  some  of  the  districts  the 
Sheriff-substitute  is  simply  a  police  magistrate,  with  very  light  and 
easy  work ;  and  in  several  places,  such  as  Edinburgh,  the  coach  is 
overloaded,  there  being  two  too  many  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  Having  much  time  upon  their  hands,  and  apparently  hot 
turning  that  time  to  profitable  use  either  in  superintending  the  de- 
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tails  of  local  charity  and  benevolent  efforts  within  their  districts,  or 
in  waiting  some  practical  books  within  their  professional  range,  they 
appear  in  recent  years,  under  the  stimulns  of  one  or  two  restless 
members  of  their  body,  to  devote  their  whole  energy  to  vilifying 
the  men  who  brought  them  from  obscority  to  the  very  positions 
they  occupy,  and  who  gave  them  an  income  which  they  never  could 
have  made  for  themselves,  in  the  professions  which  they  left. 

It  is  said  in  the  Memorial,  ^  That  they  have  in  every  instance 
received  a  thorough  legal  educatlbn.'  And  such  may  be  their  be- 
lief, though  we  cannot  say  that  this  opinion  is  universal;  bat,  if 
true,  it  is  quite  plain  that  some  of  them  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  they  have  had. 

Their  first  proposal,  to  make  the  appointment  of  Sheriff-substitnte 
one  emanating  from  the  Home  OiBce,  is  certainly  a  proposal  which 
has  some  grounds  to  recommend  it*  Where  the  memorialists  dis- 
parage themselves,  they  may  be  believed,  seeing  that  they  claim  to 
be  so  thoroughly  educated ;  and  the  argument  appears  to  be,  that 
the  Sheriffs  have  exercised  their  powers  so  badly  in  appointing  their 
present  Substitutes,  that  even  the  Home  Office  would  be  a  preferable 
patron.  We  admit  the  force  of  this  argument,  while  expressing  our 
surprise  at  the  source  from  which  it  comes,  and  the  ingratitude 
which  it  exhibits.  Each  of  those  gentlemen  is  indebted  for  his  posi- 
tion and  the  means  of  livelihood,  to  the  man  whom  he  thus  condemns 
for  making  the  appointment.  The  power  to  be  a  memorialist  is 
founded  upon  as  the  very  circumstance  that  should  induce  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  withdraw  the  patronage  from  the  Sheriff 
who  gave  it.  This  may  be  candour,  and  it  may  be  logical,  but  it 
points  to  the  wrong  remedy.  Every  one  of  the  memorialists  who 
belong  to  the  bar  did  certainly  many  a  day  walk  the  weary  boards 
of  the  Parliament  House.  When  their  turn  came,?r^when  a  friend 
stepped  forward  and  gave  them  the  means  of  manying  and  settling 
in  life, — they  had  to  be  taken  very  much  upon  trust.  Their  exhibi- 
tions of  forensic  ability  and  professional  skill  had  been  few.  Hence 
they  were  obliged  to  be  taken  very  much  at  their  own  estimate ; 
and  if  they  have  proved  failures,  is  not  the  remedy  rather  to  remove 
them  from  the  offices  which  they  incompetently  fill,  than  to  hand 
over  the  patronage  to  the  HomQ  Office,  which  would  fill  them  up 
much  worse — ^if  possible  1 

The  proposal  to  make  the  Home  Office  the  source  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  Sheriff-substitutes,  is  one  of  those  suggestions  that  tend 
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to  confirm  the  bumble  idea  wbich  the  memorialists  baye  of  them- 
seWes.  A  man  must  talk  sense  before  be  is  considered  an  aothoritj. 
The  memorialists  may  have  all  received  ^  a  thorough  legal  education/ 
If  they  have,  this  suggestion  does  not  do  them  justice,  and  indicates 
that,  with  thorough  legal  knowledge,  they  have  not  also  obtained 
the  power  of  correctly  applying  it.  Apparently  the  authors  of  this 
suggestion  have  not  traced  it  to  its  practical  results,  and- are  another 
example  how  easy  it  is  for  persons  to  see  no  difficulties  in  a  new  set 
of  circumstances,  when  these  circumstances  are  such  as  they  have 
never  had  any  experience  of. 

The  simple  result  of  such  a  change  in  the  appointment  would  be 
to  hand  over  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  judgeships  in  Scotland  to 
the  county  members.  If  the  county  member  had  a  son  or  a  nephew 
at  the  bar,  who  was  doing  nothing,  of  course  he  would  get  the  place. 
If  he  had  not,  then  the  county  member^s  electioneering  agent  would 
be  the  Sheriff-substitute.  This  was  foreseen  and  provided  against 
in  England  by  giving  the  patronage  of  the  County  Court  judgeships, 
not  to  the  Home  Secretary,  but  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was 
thought  that  that  high  officer  could  not  be  manipulated  by  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  perhaps,  as  there  were  no  Sheriffs 
to  make  the  appointments,  the  selection  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
the  best.  According  to  the  existing  system  in  Scotland,  the  Sheriff 
endeavours  to  make  a  good  appointment,  because  his  own  comfort 
and  his  own  powers  of  usefulness  are  staked  upon  the  result.  lu 
some  counties  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  Sheriff-substitute 
knows  little  of  law,  because  there  is  very  little  of  law  to  administer. 
If  he  can  act  the  part  of  a  walking  gentleman,  propose  a  motion  at 
a  Lancashire  distress  meeting,  and  now  and  then  try  a  police  offence, 
he  fulfils  his  duties.  He  represents  local  justice,  and  he  draws  a 
&ir  and  reasonable  remuneration  firom  the  Exchequer  for  doing  no- 
thing. It  is  only  on  these  grounds  that  'some  appointments  can  be 
justified ;  and  it  is  somewhat  questionable  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  have  them,  to  insist  on  the  public  investigating  their  claims 
to  office.  There  are,  no  doubt,  names  appended  to  this  memorial  to 
which  these  remarks  are  inapplicable,  and  which  do  not  acquire  any 
additional  lustre  by  being  iiv  such  company. 

The  second  proposal  in  the  memorial  is,  that  the  Sheriff-sub- 
stitutes shall,  upon  vacancies  occurring  in  the  office  of  Sheriff,  be 
elevated  to  the  higher  office.    A  few  years  ago,  these  same  gentle- 
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men  raised  a  great  controversy  as  to  the  necessity  for  haying  a 
Sheriff  over  them.  It  was  a  useless  office,  they  said ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  fairly  tabled  for  discussion,  and  fairly  argued,  and  the  result 
was  thai;  the  office  was  upheld.  It  would  be  out  of  place  nomr  to 
raise  any  discussion  here  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  an  office,  the 
utility  of  whieh  is  now  conceded,  and  which  the  memorialists  now 
£laim  for  themselves.  One  cannot  help,  however,  expressing  some 
surprise  at  the  inconsistency  which,  within  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
ean  box  the  compass  of  opinions.  What  was  formerly  useless  is  now 
useful,  and  an  object  of  legitimate  ambitiom  The  whole  pablic 
bodies,  and  in  particular  the  procurators  in  the  various  Courts,  dis* 
Asountenanced  that  old  agitation,  and  it  is  not  now  directly  revived. 
The  office  iu  one  which  these  gentlemen,  who  formerly  denounced 
it,  consider  that  they  might  conscientiously  hold. 

Now,  according  to  the  existing  law,  a  Sheriff  must  be  an  advocate 
practising  in  the  Court  of  Session,  the  object  bdng  to  keep  tho 
Sheriff  ati  fait  with  the  law  administered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  country.  There  are,  however,  appended  to  the  memorial  the 
names  of  five  gentlemen  who  could  not,  according  to  this  law,  hold 
thaoffice  of  Sheriff,  in  respect  that  they  aro  not  advocates.  Of  course, 
therefore,  in  order  to  render  them  eligible,  the  law  must  be  changed 
so  as  to  free  Sheriff^ubstitutes  who  are  writers,  and  not  advocates, 
from  this  unfortunate  restriction  upon  their  liberty.  But  if  they 
did  not  attend  the  Supreme  Court,  what  are  they  to  dot  Could 
they  go  to  Some  in  the  winter,  and  Naples  in  the  spring  f  And 
what,  too,  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Sheriff,  of  Substitutes  who  are  advocates  ?  In  their  green  and 
fresh  youth,  when  their  blood  was  warm,  their  ambition  buoyant, 
And  their  vigour  strong,  they  failed  at  the  bar.  It  was  not,  of  course, 
their  fault,  b^t  was  owing  to  the  want  of  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  agents.  But  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  failed ;  and  would 
they  succeed  notr,  if  they  returned  in  their  old  age  to  a  scene  that 
would  be  new  to  them,  and  to  a  business  which  they  had  never  prac- 
tised ?  They  would  just  constit^ite  ,sl  set  of  old  fogies,  walking  up 
and  down  the  Parliament  JBLousie,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  busy 
scene  around  them,  and  furnishing  the  best  argument  for  the  abolir 
•tion  of  the  office  to  which  they  had  been  promoted^ 

Where  they  are,  they  are  men  of  mark.  They  have  an  influence 
and  a  position  in  their  county  which  they  never  could  have  in  Edin- 
burgh.   They  would,  moreover,  be  pecuniary  losers  by  the  change. 
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Tbe  salaries  of  the  Substitutes  are  as  great  as — in  some  cases  greater 
tban — the  salaries  of  the  Sheriffs ;  and  in  the  country  these  salaries 
are  worth  one-third  more  than  they  would  be  in  Edinburgh.  The 
memorialists  would  thus  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  vanity^  the  sub* 
stantial  realities  of  local  dignity  and  comfortable  independence. 

The  third  suggestion  in  th^  memorial  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
salaries  of  these  gentlemen  should  be  largely  increasefd.  They  admit 
that,  in  ISdSy  ^  there  was  a  general  revisionf  and  increase  of  the 
scale  of  salaries  then  paid  to  Sheriff-substitutes ',  but  they  add,  by 
vay  of  qualification,  that  ^  the  increase  was  clogged  with  such 
stringent  conditions,  and  was  so  restricted  in  amount,  that  it  was 
generally  understood  at  thie  time  to  be  only  preparatory  to  a  more 
liberal  measure.'  The  stringent  conditions  with  which  the  increase 
was  clogged  were  simply  these, — ^  that  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  lawful 
for  any  Sheriff-substitute  so  receiving  salary  to  act  as  agent,  either 
in  legal,  banMng,  or  other  business^  or  as  conveyancer,  banker,  or 
chamberlain,  except  for  the  Crown.'  Now^  the  condition  does  not 
seem  to  be  veiy  stringent  nor  very  unreasonable.  As  to  the  ^  general 
understanding '  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  the  country,  we 
can  say  nothings  as  we  know  nothing  about  it;  and  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  salaries,  the  best  way  is  to  let  the  figures  speak  for 
themselves : — 


DistiietB  of  GotUities. 

Pfevions  to  1853. 

At  Present 

Aberdeen, 

L.50€> 

L.800 

Peterhead, 

4oe^ 

550 

Inverary,             .            .     '      . 

460 

650 

Campbeltown, 

350 

500 

Tobermory, 

850 

525 

Fort-William,  for  both  Disti^icts, 

850 

550 

Ayr,          •            •        •    • 

500 

700 

Kilmamock, 

450 

600 

Banff,       •            .            .            . 

400' 

550 

Diiiifie,      •           .           .           . 

400 

550 

Bute,        .           .           .           . 

400 

525 

Wick,       .            .            .            , 

450^ 

600 

Alloa,       •            .            .            . 

85a 

525 

Dumbarton, 

400 

600 

DumfrieR, 

460 

700 

Edinburgh,  First  Substitute, 

600 

1000 

„          Second      „ 

600 

1000 

„          Third        „ 

>            •'                    •«•' 

70O 

£lgin,       •            •            . 

400 

550 

Cupar,      •           .            .           . 

500 

700 

Dunfermline, 

400 

600 

Forfar,     .            .           •           . 

500 

700 

Dundee,  First  Substitute, 

500 

800 

Carry  l( 

)rward^-              L.9,S5& 

Ll2,«75r 

d2 
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Districts  of  Counties. 

Brought  forward, 
Haddington, 
Invemefls, 
Skye, 

Long  Island, 

Fort- William.    (See  ArgyH.) 
Kincardine, 
Kinross,    . 
Kirkcudbright, 
Glasgow,  First  Subditafte, 
Second 
Third 
„        Fourth 
Lanark,    • 
Hamilton, 
Airdrie,     . 
Linlithgow, 
Nairn, 
Orkney,    . 
Peebles,    . 
Perth,       . 
Dunblane, 
Paisley,     . 
Greenock, 
Dingwall,  • 
Tain  and  Cromarty, 
Stomoway, 
Jedburgh, 
Selkirk,    . 
Stirling,    . 
Falkirk,    . 
Dornoch, 
Wigtown, 
Siodand,  . 


PreTions  to  1863L 

AtPrewnt 

L.9,250 

L.12,975 

400 

600 

600 

700 

BOO 

635 

800 

600 

400 

650 

860 

600 

400 

560 

600 

1000 

600 

1000 

•.. 

700 

... 

700 

400 

600 

400 

650 

400 

650 

400 

650 

860 

600 

400 

625 

860 

600 

600 

mo 

350 

600 

460 

700 

400 

660 

860 

600 

860 

660 

300 

600 

460 

600 

860 

600 

460 

700 

400 

600 

460 

600 

400 

660 

860 

600 

L.21,800 


L.34,486 


Now  the  increase  liere  is  very  large ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
these  salaries,  which  exceed  the  salaries  of  the  best  beneficed  clergy- 
men in  the  Church,  and  are  greater  than  any  but  exceptional  pro- 
fessional incomes,  are  unfair.  There  are  no  doubt  cases  where  an 
increase  might  be  made,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  Sheriff-substitute  has  to  encounter.  The  Substitutes  at 
Perth,  Paisley,  and  Dundee,  who  have  more  work  than  the  Substi- 
tutes at  Edinburgh,  are  entitled  to  speak ;  but  it  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  easy  good  nature  to  recognise  the  claims  of  any  others. 
But  this  is  a  matter  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  we 
would  be  heartily  glad,  if  he  saw  his  way,  to  give  every  one  of  the 
memorialists  L.IOOO  per  annum,  provided  that  they  hereafter  at- 
tended to  their  proper  duties,  and  left  off  this  annual  worry  of 
members  of  Parliament  and  glorification  of  themselves. 
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Digest  nf  f  nisinns- 


COURT  OF  SESSION. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

SinOlaib  t;.  The  Lord  ADvocArt.'^-^an.  7. 

Proof  of  Tenor — Ncarative. 

In  1846  the  Crown  raised  an  action  of  declarator  against  Jaoies  Sin- 
clair, Esq.  of  Forss,  to  have  it  found  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  fishings 
of  the  lands  of  Howbumhead,  and  others,  in  the  parish  of  Thnrso  and 
coanty  of  Caithness.    It  was  answered  for  Mr  Sinclair,  that  his  title  to 
the  fishings  was  contained  in  a  disposition  and  assignation,  dated  SOth 
NoTember  1700,  in  favour  of  one  of  his  predecessors  and  authors,  but 
which  disposition  and  assignation  had  been  lost.    That  process  was  sisted 
to  allow  the  defender,  Mr  Sinclair,  to  bring  the  present  action  for  proving 
the  tenor  of  the  lost  deed.    A  proof  having  been  led,  counsel  were  heard 
yesterday.    The  adminicles  of  evidence  as  to  the  existence  and  tenor  of 
the  deed  alleged  to  have  been  lost,  consisted  of  an  instrument  of  sasine 
thereon,  excerpts  from  various  contracts  of  wadset,  and  dispositions  of 
rights  of  reversion.     The  instrument  of  sasine  narrates  the  dispositive 
clause  of  the  lost  writ,  which  is  set  forth  as  including  '  fishings.'    It  also 
infefts  the  disponee  in  'fishings,'  and  'fishings'  are  mentioned  in  the 
several  contracts  of  wadset,  and  dispositions  of  rights  of  reversion.    No 
^pceific  cants  omimotm  is  set  forth ;  but  it  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the 
porsuer  and  his  agents,  that  they  '  never  saw  the  disposition  of  which  it 
is  sought  to  prore  the  tenor,  that  they  have  not  the  most  remote  idea 
how  or  when  it  was  lost,iand  that  the  deed  was  not  to  their  knowledge 
destroyed.'    It  is  admitted  that  the  pursuer  and  his  authors  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  fishings  for  time  immemorial.    The  Court  found  the 
casus  onmhnis  and  the  tenor  of  the  deed  sufficiently  proved.    On  the 
latter  point  the  Lord  President  observed :  Mere  production  of  a  sasine 
on  a  deed  is  not  enough  to  prote  the  tenor  of  that  deed ;  but,  in  this 
case,  the  sasine  narrates  the  dispositive  clause  of  the  disposition  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  flraad  on  the  part  of  the  notary. 

Campbell  v.  Cam^bell^'— «7an.  8. 

Process — Closure  on  Summons  and  Defences, 

In  tluB  case  the  pursuer  consented  to  close  the  record  upon  sommons 
and  defences,  and  endorsed  upon  the  latter  a  minute  in  the  following 
terms  ^-«t  The  pursuer  consents  to  close  the  record  on  the  summons  and 
defences,  under  a  denial  of  the  statements  Id  the  defences,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  incoosistent  with  the  pursuer's  statements.'  The  defenders 
moved  the  Lord  Ordinary  (Jerviswoode)  ta  appoint  the  condescen^nce 
ftod  defences  to  be  revised ;  but  his  Lordship  refused  the  motion,  closed 
the  record,  and  appointed  parties  to  debater    Against  this  interloeutor 
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the  defenders  reclaimed,  and  coansel  were  heard  to-daj.  It  was  con- 
tended for  the  reclaimers,  that  the  provision  of  the  statute  13  and  14 
Vict.,  cap.  36,  sec.  3,  which  enacts,  '  that  where  thd  pursuer  is  willing 
to  close  the  record  upon  the  summons  and  defences  without  any  revisal, 
a  consent  to  that  eikct  may  be  endorsed  on  the  defences  and  signed  by 
counsel,'  had  not  been  complied  with,  in  respect  the  consent  to  close, 
endorsed  bj  the  pursuer  on  the  Sefences,  was  qualified  bj  a  partial  denial 
of  the  defenders'  statements,  and  was  not  a  pure  consent  as  contemplated 
by  the  statute,  and  that  therefore  it  was  incompetent  for  the  Lord  Ordi- 
nary to  pronomiee  the  interlocutor  reclaimed  against. 

Their  Lordships  unanimously  held  that  the  construction  of  the  statute 
contended  for  by  the  reclaimers  was  unsound ;  that  it  was  competent  for 
the  Lord  Ordinary  to  refuse  the  defenders'  motion  for  retisal,  and  to 
close  the  record,  notwithstanding  the  quallficartions  in  the  minute  by  the 
pursuer  consenting  to  close ;  and  that  if  the  record  as  it  stood  had  been 
ambiguous,  the  Lord  Ordinary  might  hare  ordered  a  revisal ;  but  in  the 
present  case  he  bad  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  not  doing  so^  Their 
Lordships  therefore  refused  the  reclaiming  note. 

Adv.j  Yeats  v*  The  Ejncabdsxbshire  Tubnfixe  Roa]>  Tbustees. — 

Jan.  9. 

So€Ki — Tunynke  Act, 

'  This  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Kincardineshire,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr  Yeats,  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Kincorth,  in  that 
county.  In  1859  Yeats  presented  a  petition  to  the  Sheriff,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  have  the  Turnpike  Road  Trustees  interdicted  from  continu- 
ing to  take  road  materials  from  certain  collections  of  quarry  '  chips '  on 
Stoneyhill  belonging  to  him^  Subsequently  he  advocated  the  case  to  the 
Court  of  Session  under  the  40th  section  of  the  Judicature  Act.  The  ease 
turned  upon  the  construction  of  the  80th  seetion  of  the  General  Turnpike 
Act,  which  provides,  that '  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  trustees,  and  other 
persons  authorized  by  them  as  aforesaid,  to  search  for,  dig,  and  carry 
away  any  such  materials  in  or  out  of  the  enclosed  land  of  any  person 
where  the  same  may  be  found,  and  to  land  or  carry  the  same  through  or 
over  the  ground  of  any  person  (such  materials  not  being  required  for  the 
private  use  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  land,  and  such  land  or 
ground  not  being  an  orchard,  garden,  lawn,  policy,  nursery  for  trees, 
planted  walk,  or  avenue  to  any  hoHse,  nor  enclosed  ground  planted  as  an 
ornament  or  shelter  to  a  house,  unless  where  materials  have  been  pre- 
viously in  use,  to  be  taken  by  the  said  trustees),  making  or  tendering 
such  satisfaction  for  stones  to  be  used  for  buildings,  and  for  the  surface 
damage  done  to  the  lands  from  whence  such  materials  shall  be  dug  and 
carried  away,*  etc. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Mackenzie)  held  th«t  the  advocator  had  failed  to 
prove  that  the  chips  proposed  to^  be  taken  by  the  Road  Trustees  were 
required  by  the  advocator  for  his  private  use,  and  he  therefore  refused 
the  interdict  To  this  interlocutor  the  Court  adhered.  On  the  mode  of 
construing  the  statute,  the  Lord  President  observed,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  where  the  powers  of  the  Road  Trustees  are  fairly  exercised,  they 
are  not  to  be  interfered  with,  and  the  provision  of  the  statute  in  favour 
of  the  proprietor  are  also  to  be  reasonably  interpreted.    In  particular, 
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such  an  interpretation  mast  be  applied  to  the  proTision  that  the  materials 
^  are  required  for  the  private  use  of  the  owner  or  occnpier  of  the  said 
lands.'  It  will  not  do  in  all  drcnmstanceB  for  the  proprietor  to  saj  ^  the 
materials  are  required  for  private  use.'  He  might  have  a  gravel  pit, 
which  he  might  contend  wonld  serve  him  for  gravelling  his  roads  for  a 
thousand  years  and  no  more,  and  therefore  he  might  say  that  the  whole 
gravel  was  required  for  his  own  use,  and  therefore  that  the  Road  Tras* 
tees  should  have  none  of  it  That  would  not  be  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute. 

LiKDSAT  V.  Sib  William  Johnston. — Jan.  10. 

Beparation — Frattd — Issue. 

This  is  an  action  at  the  instance  of  James  Lindsay,  merchant,  Physic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  against  Sir  William  Johnston  of  Kirkhill,  Knight, 
and  others,  all  formerly  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Qlasgow  Bank, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  late  John  Thomson,  manager  of  the  said 
bank,  and  Charles  James  Kerr,  sometime  secretary,  and  thereafter  joint 
manager  of  the  said  bank.  The  summons  concludes  for  payment  of  the 
amount  or  price  paid  by  the  pursuer  for  certain  shares  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Bank,  purchseed  by  him  in  the  years  1857  and  1858.  The 
ground  of  action  set  forth  is,  generally,  that  the  pursuer  was  induced  to 
purchase  the  stock  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  (of  the  price  of 
which  be  seeks  repayment)  through  the  false  and  fraudulent  representa- 
tion as  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank  made  and  promulgated  by  Sir  William 
Johnston  and  the  other  directors,  and  by  the  manager  and  secretary. 

The  Court  unanimously  approved  of  the  issues  in  the  form  proposed 
by  the  parsuer,^-viz.,  Whether  the  pursuer  bad  purchased  the  bank 
stock  at  the  price  stated,  and  whether  he  had  been  induced  to  do  so  by 
false  representations  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  fraudulently  made  and 
promulgated  by  the  several  defenders.  These  issues  are  in  the  same  terms 
as  those  recently  adjusted  in  a  similar  case  at  the  instance  of  John  Cnllen, 
W.S.,  i^ainst  the  same  defenders.  The  defenders  wished  the  dates  of  the 
allied  false  and  fraudulent  representations  to  be  put  in  issue ;  but  the 
Court  held,  that  though  this  would  have  been  quite  competent,  it  was  not 
necessary. 

DjTFF  V.  Mitchell. — Jan,  13. 


Church — PresentcUum. 

This  is  an  action  of  reduction  and  declarator  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Duff,  minister  of  the  second  charge  of  the  church  and  parish  of 
South  Lelth,  and  other  two  membefiS  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
against  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Peterhead,  pre- 
sentee to  the  first  charge  of  the  church  and  parish  of  South  Leith,  and 
also  against  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Officers  of  State  for  her 
Majesty's  interest*  The  pursuers  ask  decree  of  reduction  of  the  presenta- 
tion granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  defender,  the  Rev.  Mr  Mitchell,  to  be 
first  minister  of  the  parish  of  South  Leith ;  and  they  further  ask  decree  of 
declarator  that  the  Crown,  before  issuing  the  presentation  to  the  said 
charge,  had  lost  the  right  of  presenting  thereto  pro  hoc  vtbe,  and  that  the 
sane  had  ^icsresced  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  tanquamjure  devoluto. 

The  ]^or4  Or(^ary  (Jerviswoode),  before  whom  the  case  depended  in 
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the  Outer  Honse,  fonnd  that,  while  the  resolntion  of  the  PreBbjterj  of 
Edinburgh,  of  25th  June  1862,  wherein  the  Presbytery  snstained  the 
presentation  in  favour  of  Mr  Mitchell,  stood  unchallenged  and  unrecalled, 
the  pursuers,  as  members  or  alleged  members  of  that  body,  and  as  form- 
ing a  minority  thereof,  had  no  title  to  insist  in  any  of  the  concludons  of 
the  action,  which  his  Lordship  therefore  dismissed.  The  pursuera  re- 
claimed, and  the  case  was  adjourned  till  Thursday,  in  order  that  a  new 
action,  which  has  been  brought  by  the  pursuers — for  the  reduction  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Presbytery  sustaining  the  Crown's  presentation  to  Mr 
Mitchell — may  be  conjoined  with  the  present  process,  and  so  be  both  dis- 
posed of  together. 

BeATHS  v.  PATEBflON. — JoK.  15. 

Evidence — AdrrmsihUity  ofExcerpta — New  Trial, 

This  is  an  action  of  reduction  at  the  instance  of  Peter  Beattie,  Inspector 
of  Poor  of  the  Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow,  as  representing  the  Parochial 
Board  of  that  parish,  against  Andrew  Patersou,  manufacturer  in  Glasgow, 
John  Fulton,  portioner,  Garnetbiil,  Glasgow,  and  Angus  Hugh  Mackay, 
residing  at  Newhall  'terrace,  Glasgow,  the  parties  to  a  minute  of  agree- 
ment, dated  19th  December  1854,  having  reference  to  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor of  the  Barony  Parish  Poorhouse  and  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  which  the 
pursuer  seeks  to  have  reduced.  Li  July  last  the  following  issue  was  tried 
before  Lord  Ormidale  and  a  jury, — viz.,  ^  Whether  the  defenders.  Pater- 
son  and  Fulton,  wrongfully,  and  without  authority,  entered  into  the 
agreement  with  the  defender  Mackay,  which  is  sought  to  be  reduced.' 
At  the  trial  the  counsel  for  the  pursuer  proposed  to  put  in,  as  evidence,  a 
document  bearing  to  be  excerpt  from  minutes  of  the  House  Committee  of 
the  Parochial  Board,  and  which  had  been  procured  under  a  commission 
and  diligence.  The  counsel  for  the  defenders  objected  that  the  principal 
minute-book  from  which  the  excerpt  was  said  to  be  taken  was  not  pro- 
duced or  offered  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  authenticate  the  excerpt,  and 
that  no  other  evidence  was  tendered  to  support  it,  and  the  judge  refused 
to  admit  the  document.  After  the  charge  to  the  jury,  the  pursuer's 
counsel  requested  the  judge  to  direct  them,  that  unless  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  three  members  of  the  Board  who  signed  the  deed  under  reduction 
were  a  quorum  of  a  meeting  duly  called  of  the  House  Committee,  and 
signed  the  agreement  as  a  quorum  of  such  a  meeting,  they  had  no  autho- 
rity to  sign  the  agreement  so  as  to  bind  the  Board ;  but  the  judge  refused 
to  give  this  direction.  The  jury  found  for  the  defenders.  The  case 
now  comes  before  the  Court  on  a  bill  of  exceptions  for  the  pursuer  against 
the  ruling  of  the  judge  at  the  trial,  on  the  two  points  stated,  and  on  a 
motion  by  the  pursuer  for  a  rule  on  the  defenders  to  show  cause  why  a 
new  trial  should  not  be  granted  in  respect  of  the  verdict  being  contrary 
to  evidence. 

Their  Lordships,  without  calling  on  the  defender's  counsel,  unanimously 
disallowed  the  bill  of  exceptions,  holding  that  the  presiding  judge  at  the 
trial  was  right  in  refusing  to  admit  the  excerpt  minute  without  further 
authentication,  or  to  ditect  the  jury  in  the  terms  desired  by  the  pursner ; 
and  their  Lordships  further  refused  the  motion  for  a  rule,  the  pursuer 
having  failed  to  msJce  out  that  the  verdict  was  contrary  to  evidence. 
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Notey  Catherine  Duncan,  foe  Admission  to  Poor's  Roll.— Jim.  16. 

Process — Poor*s  Roll. 

The  applicant  in  this  case  raised  an  action  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Lanark- 
shire in  Decenabcr  1859.  The  Sheriff-substitute  decided  in  her  favour ;  but 
on  appeal,  the  Sheriff  (Alison)  decided  against  her.  She  then  presented  a 
note  of  advocation  to  the  Court  of  Session  on  juratory  caution,  and  on  a 
remit  to  the  reporters  she  was  found  to  have  a  prohabUis  causa  Mgandi. 
Being  unable  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  on  the  advocation,  she  to-day 
applied  for  admission  to  the  poor*s  roll.  It  was  stated  that  she  was  a 
widow,  sixty-one  years  of  age,  with  no  children.  She  keeps  a  lodging- 
house  in  Olasgow,  the  furniture  of  which  is  the  property  of  the  Widows' 
Loan  Society.  Her  present  weekly  earnings  are  10s.  6d.  At  one  time 
it  was  said  they  amounted  to  17s.  a- week.  It  was  held  that  a  person  in 
such  circumstances  was  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  roll. 

The  Lord  President  observed,  that  the  applicant  had  had  the  benefit  of 
having  her  case  tried  in  the  Court  below,  which  was  the  appropriate 
Court  for  actions  of  such  a  small  amount.  If  the  applicant  were  to  be 
admitted,  all  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  country  would  be  entitled, 
on  bringing  an  advocation  to  this  Court,  to  litigate  on  both  sides,  with 
the  benefit  of  the  poor's  roll. 

Griham  v.  The  Liquidators  of  the  Western  Bane. — Jan,  10. 

deduction — Fraud, 

This  is  an  action  at  the  instance  of  Colonel  William  Graham  of  Moss- 
know,  against  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Liquidators  appointed 
in  1857  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  The  summons  concludes 
for  reduction  of  the  transfers  of  certain  shares  of  the  Western  Bank,  pur- 
chased by  the  pursuer  in  1850 ;  for  repayment  of  the  price  of  said  shares, 
with  interest,  but  under  deduction  of  the  dividend  received ;  and  alterna- 
tirely  for  L.1 0,000  of  damages.  The  pursuer  alleges  that  though,  in  the 
transfers  sought  to  be  reduced,  third  parties  are  ostensibly  the  transferers 
of  the  shares,  these,  in  point  of  fact,  belonged  to  the  Western  Bank,  and 
were  so  entered  in  its  books.  The  pursuer  proposes  to  put  in  isdue, 
Whether  he  was  induced  to  purchase  the  stock  through  misrepresenta- 
tions by  the  Bank,  and  whether  the  defenders  are  indebted  to  him  in  the 
price  thereof,  with  interest?  The  case  was  debated  before  the  First  Divi- 
sion in  November  last,  on  the  question  whether  the  pursuer  was  entitled 
to  an  issue  at  all,  and  if  so,  in  what  terms ;  and  it  was  put  out  for  advis- 
ing to-day. 

On  the  case  being  put  out  for  advising,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Court 
that  the  pursuer  was  at  least  entitled  to  an  issue  of  damages ;  but  he 
having  declined  to  restrict  the  conclusions,  cases  were  ordered  as  to  the 
relevancy  of  the  rescissory  conclusions. 

RUTHERGLEN  V.  BeTTH. — JoU,  17. 

Contract — Agent  and  Clknt-^Accountant 

In  this  action  the  pursuer,  who  is  an  accountant  in  Glasgow,  concludes 
for  the  sum  of  L.1 88,  as  the  balance  due  by  the  defender  upon  an  account- 
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current  for  professional  charges  and  cash  advances.    The  defender  pleads. 
inter  cUia^  that  he  never  employed  the  pursuer,  that  th?  parsuer  acted 
gratuitously  and  as  a  friend,  and  that  not  being  a  licenced  or  <3ertificated 
practitioner,  he  was  not  entitled  to  charge  for  law  business.  ^    The  de- 
fender offered  to  repay  the  pursuer  any  disbursements  made  on  bis  account, 
80  far  as  not  already  repaid,  and  tendered  L.61.    After  some  procedure 
in  Court,  the  case  having  come  to  the  Inner  House  to  adjust  issoes,  the 
Judges  of  the  First  Division,  on  the  29th  November  1860,  of  consent  re- 
mitted the  whole  cause  to  the  decision  of  Mr  Hunter,  the  auditor,  as 
judicial  referee.    Mr  Hunter,  on  the  18th  November  1862,  issned  his 
report,  in  which  he  finds,  inter  ixlioy  *  that  the  pursuer,  who  designs  him- 
self  as  an  accountant  in  Glasgow,  and  who  admits  that  he  has  not  been 
bred  as  a  law  agent  or  conveyancer,  and  is  not  a  member  of  any  recog- 
nised body  of  legal  practitioners,  is  not  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  contract  for  remuneration,  either  libelled  or  proved,  between  him 
and  the  defender,  to  make  charges  for  remuneration  of  work  alleged  to 
have  been  performed  by  him  of  the  nature  of  law-agency  business  :  Finds 
that  none  of  the  business  charged  for  in  the  accounts  libelled,  forming 
Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  10  (excepting  a  small  portion  of  the  work  specified  ia 
No.  8,  for  arranging  a  purchase  of  a  claim  from  the  Western  Bank,  for 
which  L.2,  2s.  would  form  a  sufficient  remuneration),  includes  any  busi- 
ness falling  under  the  proper  profession  of  an  accountant,  and  that  no 
person,  other  than  a  law  agent  or  practitioner  before  a  law  court,  is  en- 
titled to  undertake  and  perform  the  species  of  work  therein  charged  for, 
and  to  claim  remuneration  for  the  same,  without  a  special  contract  having 
been  entered  into  to  that  effect : — Sqxxratim,  Finds  that  the  pursuer  has 
failed  to  prove  that  any  such  special  contract  was  entered  into  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  and  has  also  failed  to  establish  the  averments  made  by  him 
on  record  as  to  any  such  practice  existing  on  the  part  of  accountants  as 
would  warrant  a  member  of  that  profession  to  undertake  or  perform  for 
remuneration  the  law-agency  work  embraced  in  the  accounts  in  question, 
in  the  absence  of  such  special  contract :  Finds,  therefore,  that  to  the 
extent  of  the  charges  in  these  four  accounts,  amounting  together  (after 
deducting  L.2,  2s.,  as  aforesaid)  to  L.48,  6s.  sterling,  the  defender  must 
be  assoilzied  from  the  conchisions  of  the  action :  Finds,  with  reference  to 
the  account  libelled  No.  11,  that  the  charges  therein  contained,  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  examination  of  the  defender's  title-deeds,  and  steps  taken 
in  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  same,  are  not  such  as  fall  within  the  pro- 
fessional business  of  an  accountant,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  pursuer ;  and  that  the  remaining  business  therein  detailed,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  loans  for  the  defender, 
although  it  might  reasonably  and  competently  enough  be  performed  by  the 
pursuer,  so  far  as  it  went,  is  not  such  as  should  be  charged  for  in  the  manner 
or  to  the  extent  there  stated :  Finds  that  an  allowance  of  L.5,  5s.  (apart 
from  outlays)  would  be  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  all  that  the  pursuer 
legitimately  did,  in  reference  to  these  matters ;  and  to  that  extent  the 
defender  is  in  the  circumstances,  as  disclosed  in  the  proof,  liable  to  him  in 
remuneration  under  said  account  No.  11 :  Finds  that  the  account  libelled 
No.  9,  and  the  foresaid  portion  of  the  account  No.  8,  and  also  a  small 
portion  of  the  account  No.  12,  relate  to  business  which  the  pursuer  might 
legitimately  and  properly  undertake  and  perform  in  his  professional  ca{)s- 
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city  of  accountant ;  and  as  the  defender  is  proved  to  have  availed  himself 
of  his  services  in  the  performance  of  them,  the  pnrsuer  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  legal  presumption  in  favour  of  professional  persons,  that 
they  are  to  be  remunerated.*  Applying  the  special  findings  in  this  re- 
port, the  referee  holds  the  pursuer  entitled  to  decree  for  L.80,  with 
interest,  and  the  defender  entitled  to  L.261  of  expenses.  The  pnrsuer 
lodged  objections  to  this  report,  on  the  ground,  iriter  alia^  that  the  refer- 
ence by  the  Inner  House  of  the  whole  cause  was  incompetent,  the  case 
being  there  merely  for  adjustment  of  issues,  and  that  the  findings  of  the 
referee  were  unsound  in  law,  and  went  beyond  the  pleas  in  defence  stated 
on  record. 

The  Court  repelled  the  objections,  and  interponed  authority  to  the 
report. 

Cdllen  v.  Sir  Wm.  Johnston. — Jan.  22. 

EtndeHce — Commiasian  amd  Diligence. 

This  case  was  before  the  Court  to-day  for  the  disposal  of  certain  objec- 
tions taken  during  the  examination  of  Charles  James  Kerr,  one  of  the 
defenders,  and  sometime  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank 
— as  a  haver.   Eerr  having  deponed  that  he  had  destroyed  a  certain  state 
of  bad  and  doubtful  debts  which  were  due  to  the  Bank,  as  at  27th  De- 
cember 1856,  was  interrogated  by  the  pnrsner  as  follows  : — '  Did  you 
destroy  the  state  referred  to  under  instructions  from  any  one  ? '  '  When 
and  where  did  you  destroy  this  state  ? '  and,  *  Do  you  know  who  prepared 
the  destroyed  state?'    Kerr  had  deponed,  before  the  last  question  was 
put,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  draft  of  the  state,  and  did  not  know  or 
suspect  where  any  such  might  be.     These  questions  were  objected  to  by 
the  defenders,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  incompetent,  as  addressed  to 
a  haver ;  and  the  commissioner  having  sustamed  the  objection,  the  pur- 
Bner  appealed. 

Their  Lordships  to-day,  after  hearing  counsel  in  support  of  the  appeals 
and  of  the  objections,  unanimously  held  that  the  pnrsner  was  entitled  to 
pot  separately  to  the  defender  Kerr — as  a  haver — the  questions  when, 
where,  and  why  he  had  destroyed  the  state  in  question,  but  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  ask  by  whose  instructions  he  had  destroyed  the  state,  or 
who  had  prepared  it.  The  distinction  pointed  out  between  the  questions 
allowed  and  those  disallowed  was-^that  the  former  were  pertinent  to  the 
purpose  of  the  examination  of  a  haver,  viz.,  the  recovery  of  documents  in 
his  possession,  or  the  obtaining  of  information  which  may  lead  to  the  re- 
coTery  of  documents  which  have  ever  been  in  his  possession,  while  the 
latter  referred  to  matters  more  appropriate  for  proof  before  the  jury. 

Ferbie  v.  Buchanan. — Jan.  28. 

Writ — Notarial  Execution— Attesting  Witness. 

This  is  an  action  of  reduction  at  the  instance  of  Peter  Ferrie,  of  Blair- 
tamaoch,  against  John  Buchanan,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  Adam  Paterson, 
)*jiter  in  OUsgow,  and  Alexander  Balderstone,  accountant  in  Glasgow. 
The  summons  concludes  for  reduction  of  a  writing  bearing  to  be  a  trust- 
disposition  and  settlement  granted  in  1856  by  the  late  Oeorge  Ferrie,  of 
Blairtumnoch,  in  favour  of  the  defenders  and  certain  other  persons,  therein 
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named  as  trustees.  The  deed  andw  redactioii  was  execDted  by  two 
notaries,  the  granter  being  nnable  from  illness  to  subscribe  his  name ; 
and  it  is  contended  by  the  pursuer,  who  is  the  brother  and  heir-at-law  of 
the  granter,  that  the  deed  is  null  in  respect  of  Mr  Paterson,  one  of  the 
co-notaries,  being  also  one  of  the  trustees  in  whose  favour  the  deed  is 
granted.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  held  that  this  fact  did  not  render 
the  trust-disposition  null  or  invalid,  and  repelled  the  reasons  of  redoctioiL 
His  Lordship,  inter  alioy  stated  in  the  Dote  to  his  interlocutor :  *  If  the 
deed  had  been  granted  in  favour  of  Mr  Paterson  as  sole  trustee,  the  Lord 
Ordinary  would  have  considered  that  a  serious  question  arose;  for, 
although  not  personally  interested,  Mr  Paterson  was  in  that  view  the 
legal  grantee  of  the  deed ;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  has  great  doobts 
whether  a  notary  can  hold  the  double  position  of  granter  (vicariously)  and 
grantee  in  the  same  disposition ;  but  the  Lord  Ordinary  is  quite  clear 
that  in  the  present  case  the  objection  to  the  deed  is  untenable.  Mr 
Paterson  is  only  one  of  five  trustees.  The  grantee  in  the  deed  is  the  body 
of  trustees,  of  which  Mr  Paterson  is  only  one  member.  The  utmost 
effect  which  could  be  given  to  the  objection  would  be,  to  hold  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr  Paterson  null ;  but  the  trust-disposition  would  not  be  thereby 
destroyed.'  The  pursuer  reclaimed  against  the  Lord  Ordinary's  inter- 
locator,  and  the  case  was  debated  some  time  ago,  after  which  written 
cases  were  ordered  argaing  the  question  raised. 

The  case  was  advised  to-day,  when  their  Lordships  unanimously  re- 
called the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  and  found  that  the  trust-disposi- 
tion and  settlement  under  challenge  was  null  in  respect  of  Mr  Paterson, 
one  of  the  co-notaries,  being  named  therein  a  trustee. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Davidson  v.  Lord  Fife. — Jan,  9* 

Process — Prorogatum. 

This  case  came  up,  on  a  motion  for  the  renewal  of  a  commission.  The 
commission  had  been  granted  in  May  1860,  and  a  renewal  in  June  1862, 
and  no  proof  bad  yet  been  led.  The  Court  refused  the  motion,  in  respect 
that  the  case  had  been  hung  up  for  so  long  a  tnne,  and  that  a  proroga- 
tion had  been  already  applied  for  and  granted,  without  any  steps  being 
taken  thereon,  or  any  sufficient  reason  given  for  the  delay. 

Rbddib  r.  Williamson. — Jan,  9. 

Cautionary  OhUgaiion — Interest. 

On  the  13th  November  1828,  David  Reddie  obtained  a  credit  on  ac- 
count-current to  the  extent  of  L.400  from  the  British  Linen  Company 
Bank,  the  pursuer  being  one  of  his  securities.  The  bond  is  in  the  usual 
form,  binding  the  parties  for  Hhe  aforesaid  sum  of  L.400,  or  such  part 
or  parts  thereof  as  the  said  David  Reddie  may  draw  out,'  etc. ;  '  and 
that  at  any  time  the  same  may  be  demanded,  with  the  due  and  kwfol 
interest  of  the  same,  from  the  time  of  advance  until  payment.'  Sams 
were  drawn  out  and  paid  in  in  the  usual  way.  On  the  17th  Janaary 
1844,  there  stood  drawn  out  of  the  account  a  sum  of  L.410,  being  beyond 
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the  afliOQtit  of  the  credit.  OperatioDs  contianed  to  be  made  on  both 
Bides  of  the  acconnt,  but  the  amount  at  David  Beddie's  debit  was  never 
aflerirards  reduced  below  this  sum,  but  went  on  increasing.  At  the  close 
of  the  account,  on  30th  Maj  1848,  there  was  due  to  the  Bank,  including 
interest,  a  sam  of  L.791,  2s.  9d.  In  the  accounting  between  the  pursuer 
and  defender,  the  question  arose,  whether,  under  this  bond,  the  pursuer, 
as  obligant,  was  liable  for  the  principal  sum  of  L.400,  with  interest  from 
the  date  at  which  the  over-drafts  commenced.  The  accountant,  to  whom 
a  remit  was  made,  charged  the  pursuer  with  the  principal  sum  of  L.400, 
with  interest  from  17th  January  1844,  in  respect  the  Bank  were  out  of 
pocket  that  sum  from  and  after  that  date,  as  no  after  payments  ever 
reduced  the  advance  below  L.400,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  interest? 
thereon  from  that  date. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Eanloch),  in  a  judgment  which  embraced  several 

other  questions,  took  the  same  view  on  this  question  as  the  accountant. 

The  Court  by  a  majority  recalled  this  portion  of  his  interlocutor. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  observed  that  an  important  question  as  to 

the  liability  of  cautioners  in  cash  credit  bonds  was  involved  in  the  decision. 

The  bond  here  bore  that  a  stated  account  from  the  books  of  the  company 

should  be  sufficient  to  constitute  and  ascertain  a  balance  and  charge.    It 

was  therefore  matter  of  agreement  that  an  account-current  should  be 

kept  in  the  bank  books,  on  which  the  drafts  were  to  be  made.     Where 

this  was  done,  the  interest  when  accumulated  became  principal.    It  was 

contended  that  this  balance  consisted  only  partly  of  principal,  the  greater 

portion  being  interest,  and  that  the  defender  was  liable  for  all  interest, 

e?cQ  although  accumulated  in  addition  to  the  principal  sum  of  L.400. 

That  principle  of  accounting  could  not  be  sustained.    If  the  Bank,  in  their 

account,  accumulated  the  interest  with  the  principal,  they  dealt  with  it 

just  as  if  a  cheque  had  been  drawn  on  the  account  for  payment  of  the 

interest. 

App.j  Jakes  Watt  in  Brown's  Sequestration. — Jan.  10. 

Expensea — Vindication  of  Character, 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  Sheriff  Glassford  Bell,  on  a 
question  of  expenses.     James  Watt,  the  appellant,  claimed  in  Brown's 
sequestration  a  sum  of  L.47  due  on  a  bill  drawn  by  Neil  on  and  accepted 
by  Brown,  and  endorsed  by  Neil  to  the  claimant.     The  trustee  rejected 
the  claim  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  value  given  by  the  drawer 
Neil  for  the  bill  founded  on,  and  that  the  claimant  was  a  nephew  of  Neil's, 
and  therefore  conjunct  and  confident  with  him,  and  that  the  claimant  gave 
no  value  to  Nell  for  the  bill,  and  was  perfectly  cognisant  that  it  was 
a  fraudulent  transaction  he  was  entering  into.      On  an  appeal  from 
this  deliverance,  the  Sheriff-substitute  found  that  the  respondent  had 
failed  to  prove  his  averments  that  the  appellant  was  the  nephew,  or  eon- 
jttttct  with  Neil,  the  drawer  and  indorser,  or  knew  that  the  bill  was  an 
accommodation  bill  by  the  indorser  to  the  bankrupt,  or  that  no  value 
v>s  given  by  the  appellant  to  Neil  for  the  indorsation.     The  Sberiff- 
sabstitote  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  evidence  had  been  adduced  tend- 
^Bg  to  show  that  Neil  was  in  the  appellant's  debt  at  the  time,  and  sop- 
Parting  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  indorsee  being  a  bond  fid9 
onerous  holder,  but  this  to  the  extent  only  of  L.40,  seeing  that  the  ap- 
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pellant  had  himself  admitted  that  he  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  bifl 
beyond  that  amount,  bat  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  handed,  when  the 
bill  was  paid,  the  sarplus  of  L.6,  176.  to  Neil,  who  has  no  claim  under 
said  bill.  He  further  found  the  appellant  entitled  to  rank  for  L.40.  The 
Court  sustained  the  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  no  evidence  had  been 
adduced  to  show  that  the  appellant  had  been  mixed  up  with  transac- 
tions of  a  doubtful  character,  and  that  although  appellant  was  found 
bj  the  Sheriff-substitute  to  have  been  subjected  to  an  unfounded  charge 
of  fraud,  he  was  not  found  entitled  to  the  expenses  of  rebuttin^^  that 
charge. 

Bell  v.  Gow. — Jan.  15. 

Expenses — Petition  and  Complaint, 

This  was  a  petition  and  complaint  by  James  Bell,  S.S.C.,  against  the 
trustee  in  a  sequestration.  The  Court  had  dismissed  the  petition  and 
complaint  as  incompetent.  In  taxing  the  trustee's  expenses,  the  auditor 
allowed  him  the  expenses  which  he  had  incurred  in  attending  personally 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills.  Bell  objected  to  this,  on  the  groand 
that  he  was  only  bound  to  appear  by  his  agents  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
but  the  Court  disallowed  the  objections,  because  the  petition  and  com- 
plaint prayed  for  the  fine  or  censure  of  the  trustee,  and  he  was  therefore 
entitled  to  attend  in  person,  and  indeed  was  only  acting  prudently  in 
doing  so.  Lord  Benholme  remarked  that  no  rule  of  procedure  existed 
applicable  to  such  cases,  as  there  was  no  rule  for  the  regulation  of  in- 
competent procedure,  and  that  the  trustee  was  entitled  to  every  indul- 
gence in  such  a  case. 

BirCHANAK  V.  CCLLEN. — JoH.  16. 

Process — Commission  and  Diligence — Evidence, 

In  this  action  of  count  and  reckoning  by  Mr  Buchanan,  for  fees 
alleged  to  have  been  charged  by  Mr  Cnllen  against  his  clients  as  paid  to 
the  pursuer  as  counsel,  and  not  received  by  him,  the  pursuer  concludes 
for  reduction  of  a  settlement  and  discharge  executed  by  him  of  these 
claims,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  led  to  enter  into  the  settlement  by  the 
false  representations  of  Mr  Cullen.  A  proof  being  allowed,  the  pursuer, 
before  entering  on  proof  of  the  misrepresentations,  called  on  Mr  Cullen 
as  a  haver  to  produce  all  his  business  books  from  1837,  when  the  employ- 
ment commenced,  up  till  the  present  time,  in  order  that  excerpts  might  be 
taken  of  entries  relating  to  the  matters  in  dispute.  Cullen  objected  to 
do  so,  but  his  objection  was  repelled  by  the  Commissioner.  An  appeal 
was  taken  from  this  deliverance,  and  supported  principally  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  call  was  incompetent  at  this  stage  of  the  proof. 

The  Court  (Lord  Benholme  dissenting)  sustained  the  appeal. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  observed  that,  while  in  many  cases  the  order 
of  proof  was  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  the  parties,  in  the  present 
case  the  defender  had  a  material  interest  in  the  order  in  which  the  proof 
should  be  taken.  Every  man  who  kept  business  books  was  interested  in 
preventing  an  unnecessary  exposure  of  their  contents.  A  law  agent  had 
a  particular  interest  to  do  so,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  by  preventing  an  unnecessary  disclosure  of  their  transactions. 
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Here  their  production  was  not  necessarj  if  representations  were  not  made 
indncing  the  pursuer  to  enter  into  the  settlement.  The  call  was  therefore 
prematare. 

Inspecxob  of  Bahont  Parish  v.  iKSPEcreR  of  Sobn. — Jan  16. 

Poor — Proof  of  Marriage* 

In  the  present  action,  the  Barony  Parish  seeks  to  obtain  repetition  of 
past  advances  to  a  female  pauper,  and  to  devolve  the  liability  for  her 
fntare  support  on  the  parish  of  Sorn,  as  the  woman's  birth-parish.  The 
parish  of  Sorn  disclaihi  liability,  on  the  ground  that  the  woman  is  married, 
and  that  her  husband  has  a  settlement  in  another  parish.  A  proof  being 
allowed  of  this  averment,  the  Lord  Ordinary  held  that  the  defender  had 
failed  to  instruct  the  marriage,  and  the  Court  adhered. 

Dennt  aot)  Others  r.  Mackish. — Jan.  16. 

Parent  and  Child — NoUle  Ojkium, 

The  object  of  the  present  petition  is  to  make  proper  provision  for  the 
residence,  maintenance,  and  education  of  two  pupil  children — one  a  boy 
of  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  other  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age — and  for 
this  purpose  to  have  them  removed  from  the  house  and  custody  of  their 
mother,  with  whom  they  are  at  present  resident.  There  is  no  tutor 
nominate,  and  the  tutor~at-Iaw  has  not  served;  but  the  estate  of  the 
pupils  is  under  the  management  of  a  factor  loco  tutoris  appointed  by  this 
Court,  and  the  petition  is  presented  by  that  officer  in  conjunction  with 
the  nearest  relations  of  the  pupils  by  the  father's  side. 

The  father  of  the  pupils,  Mr  William  Denny,  was  married  to  the 
respondent,  then  Mary  Cnmming,  in  the  year  1848,  and  died  in  the  year 
1854,  leaving  four  children  by  the  marriage — two  girls,  now  in  puberty, 
and  the  two  pupils  for  whose  benefit  the  Court  are  asked  to  interpose. 

Mr  Denny  was  owner  of  considerable  property,  and  left  his  widow  and 
children  well  provided  for;  and  since  his  death  they  have  all  lived  in 
family  together ;  but  in  September  1858  the  widow,  Mrs  Denny,  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  with  the  other  respondent,  Mr  Neil  Macnish, 
who  had  four  children  by  a  previous  marriage  surviving ;  and  since  then 
Mrs  Macnish  has  borne  one  child,  a  girl,  to  her  present  husband.  The 
popils  are  now  living  in  family  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Macnish,  with  their  two 
Bisters-german,  with  their  younger  sister-uterine,  and  with  the  four 
children  of  Mr  Macnish's  former  marriage. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  Mrs  Macnish  suddenly  left  her  husband's 
bouse,  taking  her  children  with  her,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  her  husband  for  about  a  fortnight.  During  that  period  she 
instituted  certain  proceedings  against  her  husband.  In  particular,  she 
presented  a  petition  to  this  Court  praying  that  her  husband  might  be 
interdicted  from  attempting  to  deprive  her  of  the  custody  of  her  and  his 
infant  daughter,  and  she  produced  with  her  petition  a  copy  of  a  summons 
of  separation  and  aliment  which  she  had  raised,  concluding  for  a  separa- 
tion a  mewa  et  thoro.  In  these  judicial  proceedings  she  alleged  that  her 
husband  had  been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  cruelty  towards  her,  and  also 
that  he  had  contaminated  her  person  by  communicating  to  her  veneral 
disease. 
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On  the  15th  of  November,,  Mrs  Macnish  as  snddenlj,  and  without  anj 
previous  communication  with  her  law  agent,  withdrew  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings,  and  returned  to  her  husband's  house,  carrying  her  cdiUdrcD 
with  her. 

In  her  answers  to  this  petition,  Mrs  Macnish  alleged  that  she  had  given 
no  authority  to  her  agent  to  institute  these  previous  proceeding ;  that 
she  had  given  no  direct  authority  for  the  charges  of  cruelty  and  immo- 
rality against  her  husband ;  and  that  all  the  more  important  of  these 
allegations  were  inconsistent  with  fact. 

"[Die  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  after 
narrating  the  facts,  stated  that  the  Court  had  come  to  the  conclasicw 
that  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  taken  at  her  desire,  and  that  the 
charges  against  her  husband  were,  in  all  particulars,  made  under  her 
direct  instructions  and  authority ;  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which  the 
Court  ordered  was  to  show  that  Mrs  Macnish  deliberately  made  charges 
against  her  husband  of  the  most  offensive  and  disgraceful  descriptioiz, 
which  she  now  admits  to  be  in  all  essential  particulars  unfounded  ;  that 
she  afterwards  falsely  denied  that  she  had  given  any  authority  to  her 
agent  for  stating  these  charges, — thereby  assailing  the  character  and 
conduct  of  a  respectable  practitioner  before  this  Court,  with  a  reckless 
disregard  of  consequences ;  and  that  she  has  now  repeated  on  oath  tbu 
false  denial  and  slanderous  accusation  of  her  former  law  agent ;  that  these 
facts  demonstrated  that  the  house  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Macnish  was  not  a 
fitting  or  safe  house  for  children ;  and  therefore  the  Court  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  two  children  to  whom  the 
petition  applied. 

Mabv  M'Cabe  or  Malcolm  v,  Linton. — Jan.  17. 

Suspension — Evidence, 

This  was  a  reclaiming  note  against  a  judgment  of  Lord  Barcaple,  re- 
fusing a  note  of  suspension  and  liberation,  presented  nnder  the  following 
circumstances : — A  sergeant  of  the  25th  Foot  was  found  wandering 
about  in  the  Grassmarket,  on  the  17th  July  last,  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, by  a  police  officer.  Upon  inquiry,  the  officer  learnt  from  him  that  he 
had  lost  his  watch,  and  that  he  had  got  drunk  in  the  course  of  the  night 
in  a  house  in  the  Lawnmarket.  The  officer,  with  the  view  of  discovering 
the  place,  took  him  to  the  house  of  the  reclaimer,  and  when  there  he  said 
he  thought  that  was  the  place.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Police 
Office,  and  in  presence  of  three  detectives  repeated  his  statement,  that 
he  thought  the  place  he  got  spirits  was  M^Cabe's  house.  When  the 
case  was  tried,  however,  he  made  a  somewhat  different  statement.  He 
said,  as  narrated  in  the  record,  that  '  he  was  in  the  house,  but  that  he 
was  so  tipsy  that  he  could  not  identify  the  complainer  (M^Cabe)  or  say 
that  he  had  ever  seen  her.  He  also  denied  that  he  had  got  any  whisky 
in  the  house ;  and  explained,  when  pressed,  that  he  had  entirely  forgot 
whether  he  did  or  not.  He  positively  refused  to  swear  that  he  had  got 
it.'  The  other  witnesses  merely  deponed  to  his  previous  statement,  and 
upon  this  the  conviction  was  obtained,  and  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  four  months  pronounced.  In  constructing  the  warrant  of  imprison- 
ment, the  words,  '  from  the  time  of  incarceration,'  were  used,  instead  of 
the  phrase  in  the  schedule  appended  to  the  Act,  '  from  this  date.' 
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It  was  contended  for  the  reclaimer  that  this  was  a  conviction  not 
merelj  on  insufficient  evidence,  bnt  where  the  evidence  wte,  in  fact,  nega- 
tive of  the  charge,  inasmuch  as  the  sergeant,  when  sober  and  npon  oath, 
declared  that  he  never  before  saw  the  reclaimer,  and  denied  that  he  had 
got  anj  drink  in  her  honse.  It  was  farther  concluded  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  evidence  being  rejected  as  involving  contradictions  which  destroyed 
his  credibiiitj,  there  was  no  evidence  remaining  to  warrant  any  judgment 
but  absolvitor.  The  prosecutor  having  proved  himself  to  be  mendacious, 
the  case  broke  down.  Upon  the  second  point  in  the  schedule  it  was 
argued  that  no  departure  whatever  from  statutory  form  was  legitimate, 
more  especially  where  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  involved,  and  that 
upon  this  alone  the  note  should  be  passed,  and  liberation  granted. 

Their  Lordships  unanimously  repelled  both  objections. 

The  Lord  Justice^Clerk  said  he  had  no  hesitation  in  repeating  his 
dictum  in  the  case  of  Gullen  and  Flynn  against  the  same  respondent,  that, 
if  a  case  of  gross  oppression  were  relevantly  averred,  it  was  competent 
to  the  Court  to  order  an  investigation  into  the  circumstances,  with  a  view 
to  the  dispensation  of  substantial  justice ;  but  the  narrative  must  come 
up  to  that.  A  general  averment  was  of  no  use.  Upon  the  second  branch 
he  was  equally  clear.  He  thought  the  magistrate  was  quite  entitled  so 
to  alter  the  form  in  the  schedule  as  to  ensure  effect  being  given  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Maclean  or  Morrison  v.  Maclean's  Trustees. — Jan.  28. 

New  TnaL 

This  case  related  to  the  succession  of  the  property  of  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alexander  McLean,  3d  West  India  Regiment,  recently  re- 
siding at  Millport,  Isle  of  Cumbrae.  His  next  of  kin  sought  to  set  aside 
the  Coloners  settlements  on  the  grounds  of  his  insanity.  When  the  case 
was  first  sent  to  a  jury  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  pursuer,  but  that 
verdict  was  set  aside  by  the  Court  as  being  against  evidence.  A  new 
trial  having  taken  place,  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  defenders.  The 
Court  unanimously  refused  a  motion  for  a  new  trial. 


HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICIARY. 

Stup.,  Rev.  P.  McLaughlin. — Jan.  17. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  of  one  Terence  MK^hee  on  a  charge  of  theft, 
the  complainer  was  examined  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  being 
asked  to  whom  he  delivered  a  certain  letter  to  be  posted,  he  declined  to 
uifiwer  the  question ;  and  at  an  ac^'ourned  diet,  having  been  asked  whether 
he  delivered  the  letter  to  the  accused,  he  refused  to  answer.  He  was 
then  informed  that  he  was  bound  to  answer,  and  the  consequences  of 
refusal  were  explained  to  him ;  bnt  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  answer, 
whereupon  he  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  Court,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  to  be  detained  there  for  thirty  days.  The  main 
defence  is  contained  in  the  suspender's  fifth  plea,  which  is  as  follows : — 
*  The  information  possessed  by  the  complainer  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  inqairy  before  the  Justice  having  been  obtained  by  him  as  a  confession 
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from  a  penitent  to  a  clergyman,  and  having  been  received  on  the  footing 
that  it  should  not  be  disclosed  by  the  complaitter,  he  was  not  bound  to 
answer  the  question  pat  to  him.'  The  suspender  also  pleaded  that  he 
was  released  from  his  obligation  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  in  consequence 
of  the  Court  having  omitted  that  part  of  the  oath  at  his  request.  The 
judgment  of  the  Court  was  delivered  bj  the  Lord  Justice-General,  affinn^ 
ing  the  conviction,  but  directing  that  no  further  execution  of  the  sentence 
should  take  place.  His  Lordship  observed: — ^Assuming,  though  not 
asserting,  that  the  law  maj  regard  as  confidential,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  disclosed,  a  confession  made  bj  a  criminal  to  his  spiritual  pastor  to 
ease  his  conscience,  and  obtain  consolation  and  advice,  and  even  that  it 
protects  from  disclosure  the  whole  of  what  I  may  call  the  spiritual  inter- 
communing  between  them, — no  one  has  ever  said  that  it  goes  further, 
and  extends  not  to  anything  said  by  the  penitent  to  the  priest,  or  by  the 
priest  to  the  penitent,  in  the  course  of  .that  spiritual  intercommnniog,  bat 
extends  to  every  act  afterwards  done  by  either  of  them,  if  it  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  consequence  of  th^  confession  made.  In  such  acts,  the  priest 
is  not  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions ;  the  penitent  is 
not  engaged  in  confessing  to  his  spiritual  adviser.  For  instance,  in  the 
present  case  it  was  not  in  the  exercise  of  any  spiritual  functions  that  the 
complainer  wrote  the  letter,  or  that  he  gave  it  to  A,  B,  or  C  to  be  posted. 
These  were  rather  the  functions  of  an  agent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  io 
taking  it  on  himself  the  complainer  was  actuated  by  the  best  motivesr— 
kindness  to  the  penitent,  justice  to  the  party  who  had  been  injured,  and 
duty  to  the  community.  The  advice  which  he  gave  and  the  trouble  be 
took  to  put  it  in  train  of  action  are  deserving  of  all  commendation ;  bat 
the  fact  to  which  the  question  referred  was  altogether  ultra  of  the  peni- 
tential confession  and  the  spiritual  advice  and  consolation,  which  can  in 
no  view  of  it  go  beyond  what  the  penitent  said  to  the  priest,  and  what 
the  priest  said  to  the  peuitent.  It  may  be  that  acts  were  done  by  the 
priest  or  by  the  penitent  himself,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  priest,  after 
confession,  and  consequent  on  it,  of  a  nature  calculated  to  connect  the 
penitent  with  the  crime ;  but  I  know  of  no  authority  or  principle  fot 
holding  that  they  are  protected  as  confidential.' 


REGISTRATION  APPEAL  COURT. 

This  Court  met  to-day  to  give  judgment  in  the  appeal  cases — ^Lords 
Mackenzie  and  Ormidale  on  the  Bench. 

CouNTT  OF  Linlithgow. — Jan.  21. 

There  were  three  appeals,  upon  different  grounds,  from  decisions  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Linlithgowshire.  1st,  The  appeal  Millar  v.  Wilson^  on  which 
the  right  of  fourteen  other  persons,  besides  the  respondent  Wilson,  to  be 
continued  in  the  Register  of  Voters  depends ;  2d,  the  appeal  Millar  r. 
Finlayy  on  which  the  right  of  other  three  persons,  besides  the  respondeat 
Finlay,  to  be  continued  depends ;  and  dd,  the  appeal  Millar  v.  F^sfar^ 
on  which  the  right  of  four  other  persons,  besides  the  respondent  Fisher, 
to  be  continued  in  the  Register  depends.  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  appeal  cases  had  been  so  irregnlarlf 
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prepared,  that  judgment  could  not  be  given  upon  them.    Lord  Ormidale 
observed: — Ist,  I  think  it  clear  that  it  is  only  the  Sheriff's  decision 
in  point  of  law  which  can  be  appealed  against  and  reversed  in  this 
Court ;  and,  so  far,  there  was  no  dispute  between  the  parties,  or  contrary 
SQggestion  made  from  the  bar.    It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  to  be  disregarded,  for  a  consideration  of  them 
may  be  indispensable  to  a  just  and  correct  appreciation  of  the  law. 
Accordingly,  the  statute  provides — and  this  is  the  second  thing  which 
I  think  appears  to  be  equally  clear  from  the  enactments  as  that  already 
noticed— that  the  Sheriff  must  'state  the  facts  of  the  case;'  that  is 
to  say,  that  he  must  set  out  all  the  facts  of  any  materiality  which 
he  holds  to  have  been  established  before  him.    But  to  send  to  this 
Goart  the  rough  notes  which  he  may  have  taken  of  the  evidence  and 
procedure  in  the  Registration  Court,  is  not,  in  my  apprehension, '  to  state 
the  facts  of  the  case,'  or  to  prepare  a  special  case  in  terms  of  the  statute. 
Ill  addition  to  questions  of  law  and  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  statute  re- 
quires, 2d,  that  the.decision  of  the  Sheriff  should  be  stated,  for  it  is  this 
the  Court  of  Appeal  has  to  dispose  of,  by  either  reversal  or  an  affirmance. 
In  place,  however,  of  the  special  cases  now  in  question  being  prepared 
and  presented  to  this  Court  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  require- 
ments, they  are  essentially  discouform  to  these  requirements.    In  place  of 
etating  the  facts  of  the  case,  they  merely  set  out  the  pleas  of  the  parties, 
the  opinions  of  the  Sheriff  thereon,  and  the  evidence  which  was  adduced 
as  shortly  noted  by  hifn  at  the  time. 

CouNTT  OF  Elgtn. — Jan.  21. 

There  were  three  appeals  from  the  county  of  Elgin.  Cases  of  TuUoch 
and  M*Watt. — These  two  cases  relate  to  the  right  of  a  Free  Church 
mioister  to  be  continued  in  the  list  of  the  Register  of  Voters  in  respect  of 
his  occupancy  of  the  manse  and  offices  pertaining  to  their  church.  The 
right  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  want  of  title,  and  in  support  of 
this  plea  the  objector  cited  the  parties  to  produce  their  titles.  The  only 
writ,  however,  which  they  produced  was  a  disposition,  not  in  favour  of 
themselves,  but  in  favour  of  certain  trustees ;  and  it  refers  to  various 
conditions,  provisions,  and  declarations  in  another  trust-disposition  which 
was  not  produced.  Lord  Ormidale,  after  stating  the  circumstances,  ob- 
served :— The  Sheriff  says  it  was  admitted  that  the  appellants  were  mini- 
sters respectively  of  the  Free  Churches  to  which  their  manses  and  offices 
pertained ;  but  he  adds  that  the  only  deed  prodnced  by  them  declares 
twelve  clauses  of  another  deed,  which  is  not  produced,  although  demanded 
l>7  the  objector,  to  form  part  of  the  deed  produced ;  and  that  the  deed 
prodnced  further  expressly  bears  that  the  trustees,  over  whom  the  voters 
We  no  control,  have  power  to  sell,  grant,  or  convey  the  subjects  in  one 
lot,  and  that  it  also  irritates  and  resolves  the  right  of  the  trustees  upon 
tbeir  doing  certain  things  which  the  voters  also  have  no  power  to  prevent 
their  doing.  In  this  state  of  the  matter  the  Sheriff  decided,  and  I  think 
nghtly,  that  as  the  only  writ  produced  by  the  parties  (voters)  was  in 
itftelf  insufficient  to  show  that  they  had  the  requisite  qualification,  they 
lell  to  be  expunged  from  the  register.    The  result  is  that  the  judgment 

<>'  the  Sheriff  in  each  of  these  two  appeals  will  fall  to  be  affirmed ;  but  I 
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may,  at  the  same  time,  remark  that  it  migbt  have  been  as  well  for  the 
Sheriff  to  hare  also  decided  the  other  objections  which  have  been  referred 
to,  so  as  to  meet  the  contingency  of  this  Court  differing  from  him  on  the 
question  which  he  did  decide.  Appeal  of  John  Russell. — ^Lord  Ormidale : 
— ^The  special  case  in  this  appeal,  although  perhaps  not  so  strictly  in 
form  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Court  to  dispose  of  it  on  its  merits.  The  appellant  RnsEell 
claimed  as  tenant  and  occupant  of  a  certain  farm ;  but,  although  it  would 
appear  that  he  held  under  a  written  lease,  it  was  not  produced.  Th« 
Sheriff  rejected  the  claim,  and  I  think  rightly,  on  the  ground  that  the 
claimant  has  not  proved  by  competent  evidence  that  he  was,  and  had  been 
for  the  requisite  period,  tenant  of  the  subjects.  The  decision  of  the 
Sheriff  will  therefore  be  affirmed  in  the  case. 
Lord  Mackenzie  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Ormidale. 

GouNTT  OF  Selkirk. — Jan.  21. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  appeals  were  taken,  are  stated  in 
the  following  opinion  of  Lord  Ormidale : — These  appeals  are  numerous, 
and  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 1st,  Those  which  I  think  may  be 
entertained  as  in  competent  shape  under  the  statute ;  2d,  Two  appeals 
which,  although  in  my  opinion  objectionable,  as  not  being  in  accordance 
with  the  statute,  are  so  on  grounds  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  3d,  Those 
which  I  think  are  clearly  and  palpably  incompetent.  1st  Class — The 
cases  of  this  class  are  those  of  George  Irvine,  Alexander  Pringle  MitcfaeU, 
James  Ray,  and  James  Rutherford.  (1.)  George  Irvine. — This  party 
claimed  to  be  admitted  to  the  register  as  a  proprietor  of  subjects  of  the 
requisite  value,  in  respect  of  his  being  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  to  its  members  for  the 
purpose  of  building ;  but  it  appears,  and  is  stated,  that  although  the 
Society  held  the  property  claimed  on  since  1856,  under  an  obligation  to 
convey  it  to  the  claimant  on  his  paying  to  them  by  instalments  a  certain 
sum  as  its  price  or  value,  this  sum  was  not  de  facto  paid  up  by  the  claimant, 
or  any  conveyance  granted  to  him  till  the  24th  September  last,  being  a 
few  days  before  his  claim  came  to  be  considered  and  disposed  of  by  the 
Sheriff.  Till  then  he  had  no  written  title  of  any  sort  as  owner  of  the 
subjects.  In  the  state  of  the  facts,  I  think  the  Sheriff's  decision,  to  the 
effect  that  the  claimant  had  not  instructed  that  he  had  been  the  owner  of 
the  subjects  claimed  on  for  six  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July 
1862,  as  required  by  section  7  of  the  Reform  Act,  is  right.  The  decision 
of  the  Sheriff  in  this  case  will  therefore  fall  to  be  affirmed.  (2.)  Alexander 
Pringle  Mitchell. — This  case  being  stated  to  be  similarly  circumstanced 
as  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  immaterial 
fact  that  the  claimant  had  paid  L.40  at  the  date  of  the  disposition  to  the 
Society  (not  to  him),  will  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way — viz.,  by 
an  affirmance  of  the  Sheriff's  decision.  (8.)  James  Rae. — ^This  case 
being  also  stated  to  be  the  same  as  Irvine's,  with  the  unfavourable  dif- 
ference that  he  had  not  at  the  date  of  the  Sheriff's  judgment  paid  any 
sum  whatever  towards  the  price  or  value  of  the  subjects  claimed  on,  will 
also  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way — viz.,  by  an  affirmance  of  the  Sheriff's 
decision.  (4.)  Case  of  James  Rutherford. — ^in  this  case  the  appellant 
claimed  to  be  enrolled  as  'proprietor  of  a  dwelling-house  and  garden.' 
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In  support  of  his  title,  the  onlj  writ  he  produced  or  founded  on  was  a 
disposttion  dated  on  24th  September  last,  a  few  days  before  the  Sheriflf 
disposed  of  his  claim  by  rejecting  it ;  but  it  was  pleaded  that  the  dis- 
position bears  that  the  claimant's  term  of  entry  was  at  Whitsunday  1853. 
The  Sheriff,  however,  held,  I  think  rightly,  that  this  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  section  7  of  the  Reform  Act,  as  the  claimant 
could  not  be  held  to  have  been  in  law  the  owner  (whaterer  may  hare  been 
his  possession)  of  the  subjects,  so  long  as  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  be 
able  to  found  on  writing  of  some  sort  as  his  title.     The  decision  of  the 
Sheriff  in  this  case  will  therefore  fall  to  be  affirmed.    2d  Glass — ^In  this 
class  are  the  cases  of  Adam  Black  and  William  NichoL     These  contain 
a  statement  of  some  facts,  but  so  mixed  up  with  the  setting  out  of  the 
argument  or  pleading  of  the  parties,  and  the  opinion  or  pleading  of  the 
Sheriff,  and,  above  all,  with  notes  of  evidence,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to 
understand  upon  what  the  Sheriff  actually  proceeded,  or  upon  what  this 
Court  could  now  with  safety  proceed.    It  rather  appears  to  me  that  the 
Sheriff's  judgment  is  rested  partly  on  what  is  stated  ascertained  facts,  and 
partly  on  his  notes  of  evidence ;  but  as  this  Court,  for  the  reasons  ex- 
plained in  disposing  of  the  Linlithgowshire  appeals,  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
view evidence  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts,  I  feel  myself  compelled 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two  appeals,  forming  Class  2d,  must 
be  dismissed  as  not  containing  a  special  case  in  terms  of  the  statute ;  and 
in  regard  to  the  questions  of  law  which  are  said  to  have  been  decided 
by  the  Sheriff  in  these  two  cases,  I  am  of  course  precluded  from  giving 
any  opinion,     dd  Class — In  this  class,  the  cases  in  which,  as  presented  to 
this  Court,  appear  to  me  to  be  plainly  and  indisputably  disconfoVm  to  the 
statutory  requirements,  are  the  appeals  of  George  Melville,  Sir  John 
Forrest,  Robert  Scott,  William  R.  Park,  and  Robert  Paton.    In  these 
CASQ8,  besides  other  defects,  we  have  no  statement  of  the  facts  at  all,  there 
being  nothing  but  a  short  note  of  the  argument  or  pleadings  of  the  parties, 
and  the  opinion  thereon  of  the  Sheriff.    For  the  reasons  stated  by  me  in 
disposing  of  the  appeals  from  Linlithgowshire,  I  think  the  Court  has  no 
alternative  but  also  to  dismiss  these  appeals  from  Selkirkshire,  in  respect 
that  no  special  case  has  been  prepared  and  presented  in  terms  of  the 
statute.    In  regard  to  the  questions  of  law  which  are  said  to  have  been 
decided  by  the  Sheriff  in  the  cases  which  I  propose  should  now  be  dis- 
missed, I  neither  offer  nor  can  offer  any  opinion. 
Lord  Mackenzie  concurred  in  the  opinion  given  by  Lord  Ormidale. 


Legacy  Dutt. — ^Testator  gave  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  to  trustees 
^pon  tmst  to  set  apart  L.10,000  consols,  and  pay  the  dividends  to  his  sister  for 
me,  and  after  her  decease  to  retain  so  much  of  the  said  sum  of  L.  10,000  as  should 
^  sofficient  to  realize  the  dear  yearly  income  of  L.150  ;  and  he  directed  the 
^^^Bteea  to  pay  the  dividends  and  other  income  of  the  stock  so  directed  to  be  re- 
tuoed  by  them  to  his  nephew.  It  was  held,  the  nephew  took  the  annuity  sub- 
ject to  legacy  duty.— <AzfaBi  v.  Braithwake^  82  L.  J.,  Ch.  36.) 
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Sale. — ^To  an  action  for  goods  bargained  and  sold,  for  goods  sold  mud  dfe- 
livered,  and  upon  accounts  stated,  defendant  pleaded,  that  ^e  claim  of  plaintiff 
was  in  respect  of  L.721,  17s.  6d.,  the  price  of  500  bags  of  rice,  agreed  to  be 
sold  by  plaintiff  to  defendant,  to  be  equal  to  sample ;  that  a  difference  arose  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  rice  was  equal  to  the  sample,  and  that  in  consideration 
that  defendant  would  at  once  paj  L.681,  17b.  6d.,  being  the  whole  of  the  price, 
and  the  whole  of  the  claim  of  plaintiff,  except  L.40,  wnich  defendant  claimed 
as  a  deduction  in  consequence  of  the  allesed  inferiority  of  the  rice,  plaintiff 
agreed  that  the  said  sum  of  L.40  should  be  deposited  ii^the  hands  of  B.  and  Co., 
to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  for  plaintiff  and  defendant,  until  the  said  difference 
was  adjusted  between  the  parties.  That  defendant  p^formed  his  ag^reement, 
and  paid  to  plaintiff  the  said  sum  of  L.681, 17s.  6d.,  and  deposited  the  said  sum 
of  L.40  in  the  hands  of  B.  and  Co.,  awaiting  the  adjustment  of  the  difference, 
which  was  still  pending.  That  defendant  }ad  always  been  ready  and  willinii: 
to  do  and  concur  in  all  acts  and  matters  necessary  to  bring  the  said  differences 
to  an  adjustment  according  to  the  said  agreement.  This  was  held  a  good  pka, 
as  amounting  to  a  special  plea  of  payment.  Wightman,  J. :  There  may  be  some 
technical  difficulty  in  holding  that  this  is  a  good  plea ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  far  as  the  original  cause  of  action  is  concerned,  it  amounts,  by  necessary  im- 
plication, to  a  plea  of  payment.  The  defendant  has  paid  the  whole  amount  of 
money  which  was  due  to  the  plaintiff  himself,  and  partly  to  the  trustees.  I  do 
not  speak  without  some  doubt ;  but  although  there  may  be  a  different  cause  of 
action,  in  case  of  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  money,  I  think  that  the  plea 
amounts  to  a  special  plea  of  payment. — (Page  y.  Meek^  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  4.} 

Patent. — A  patent  having  been  granted  for  an  invention  for  the  purification 
of  gas  by  means  of  precipitated  or  hydrated  oxides  of  iron,  the  specificatioo 
stating  the  mode  of  obtaining  such  oxides,  the  use  of  a  natural  substance  con- 
taining precipitated  oxide  of  iron  was  held  not  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
patent ;  btit  upon  this  substance  being  revivified  in  the  manner  described  in  tiie 
specification,  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  use  of  the  substance  so  revivified  wss 
granted.— (fTi/Z*  v.  the  Liverpool  United  Gaslight  Co.^  82  L.  J.,  Ch.  28.) 

Larceny. — It  was  the  duty  of  a  postman,  on  retuminff  from  his  round,  to 
bring  back  to  the  poet-office  any  letters  which  he  had  uiled  to  deliver.  A 
letter  with  coin  in  it  having,  on  one  occasion,  been  given  to  him  with  other  let- 
ters to  deliver,  he  detained  the  money  letter  with  toe  intention  of  stealing  it* 
On  his  return  from  bis  round,  he  brought  back  to  the  office  the  pouch  contain- 
ing some  letters  which  he  had  been  unable  to  deliver,  but  said  nothing  about 
the  money  letter.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the 
money  letter  had  not  been  delivered,  inquiry  was  made  of  the  postman,  and  he 
produced  it  unopened  from  his  trousers  pocket.  It  was  held,  tno  postman  was 
guilty  of  stealing  the  letter.— (i2.  v.  Poynton^  32  L.  J.,  M.  C.  29.) 

Larceny. — A  boy  having  found  a  cheque  that  had  been  lost,  the  prisoner  by 
some  pretence  got  it  from  him  and  retained  it,  in  hopes  of  setting  a  reward ; 
but  the  owner  not  offering  a  sufficiently  large  reward,  he  reused  to  deliver  it 
either  to  the  owner  or  the  boy ;  and  it  was  held  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of 
larceny.— (/?.  v.  Gardner,  32  L.  J.,  M.  C.  35.) 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act. — A  railway  company  having  taken  land 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  suit,  and  paid  the  money  into  court,  the  parties  ob- 
tained an  order  for  re-investing  a  large  |)ortiou  of  the  money  in  land.  Tbe^ 
then  applied  by  petition  for  a  small  portion  of  the  remaining  fund  to  be  in- 
vested, and  they  served  all  the  parties  to  the  suit.  The  Court  considering  this 
purchase  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties,  and  neither  capricious  nor  unne- 
cessary, it  was  held,  the  railway  company  must  pay  the  costs. — (Brandon  v. 
Brandon,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  20.) 

Legacy  Duty. — Testator,  who  died  in  1811,  by  his  wiU,  gave  all  his  freehold 
and  copyhold  lands  to  his  three  nieces,  as  tenants  in  common  in  fee  simple,  sub- 
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jed;  to  certain  provisos  in  case  of  marriage,  with  the  further  proviso  that  his 
nephew  should  have  the  option  of  becoming  the  purchaser  of  the  whole  in  fee 
simple  at  the  rate  or  price  of  L.  10,000  L.3  per  cent,  consols ;  and  that  upon  his 
said  nephew  investing  the  sum  of  L.  10,000  consols  in  the  names  of  himself  and 
other  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  his  said  nieces,  that  then  and  from  thenceforth 
the  use  in  the  said  will  before  limited  to  his  said  nieces  in  the  said  lands  should 
absolutely  cease  and  determine,  and  the  said  lands  should  forthwith  be  and 
enure  to  the  only  absolute  use  of  his  nephew  ;  and  that  then  and  from  thence- 
forth his  said  nieces  should,  on  request  of  his  said  nephew,  convey  the  said 
lands  to  the  use  of  his  said  nephew.    And  the  testator  further  declared  that  his 
said  nephew  and  such  other  persons  should  thenceforth  stand  possessed  of  the 
said  L.  10,000  L.3  per  cent,  consols  in  trust  for  his  said  three  nieces,  and  that 
after  the  marriage  of  all  of  them,  or  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  them,  the  said 
trustees  should  transfer  the  said  principal  L.l  0,000  to  his  said  nieces  and  their 
respective  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  in  three  eaual  shares.    The 
nephew,  in  the  year  1812,  having  exercised  the  option  given  him  by  the  testa- 
tor's will,  entered  into  the  possession  of  the  estates,  and  forthwith  thereupon 
transferred  the  sum  of  L.  10,000  consols  into  the  names  of  himself  and  two 
others  as  trustees  for  the  testator^s  said  nieces.    The  said  nephew  survived  both 
his  co-trastees,  and  died,  leaving  the  defendant,  his  only  son  and  heir-at-law 
and  executor  under  his  will,  him  surviving,  who  proved  his  father^s  will,  and 
thereby  became  sole  trustee  of  the  said  L.  10,000  consols  upon  the  trusts  de- 
clared by  the  testator's  will.    It  was  held,  that  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  L.2,  10s. 
per  cent,  u^n  the  said  sign  of  L.l 0,000  consols  became  pavable  upon  the  trans- 
fer thereof  into  the  names  of  the  trustees  as  directed  by  the  said  wiU,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  liable  for  that  duty. — (2'Ae  Attorney- General  v.  Wyndhamy 
82  L.  J.,  Ex.  1.) 

Patmekt  out  of  Court. — ^Where  a  petition  is  presented  for  payment  of 
money  out  of  Court  merely,  and  similar  successive  applications  will  have  to  be 
made,  leave  will  be  granted  to  make  such  f  utuire  applications  to  the  Judge  in 
chambers.— (  Tl^mA:ii;ortA  v.  Winkworth,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  40.) 

Ship  and  Shipping.— Bags  of  meal,  1670  in  number^  all  marked  S.S.C.M., 
some  weighings  12  stones,  some  8  stones,  were  shipped  on  board  defendant's 
ship,  and  stowed  indiscriminately.  Defendant,  the  master,  signed  two  bills  of 
lading  in  respect  of  two  different  portions  of  this  cargo,  one  of  which  described 
the  property  intended  to  pass  under  it  thus :  *  467  bags  meal,  gross  35  tons  9 
cwt.,  under  the  subjoined  marks,  8.S.C.M.'  It  also  added,  *  Contents  unknown, 
and  not  responsible  for  weight,'  etc.  It  was  held  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
affirming  the  judgment  below,  that  under  this  bill  of  lading  defendant  was 
hound  to  deliver  467  of  the  12-stone  bags,  as  the  description  of  the  weight  given 
in  the  bill  of  lading  could  only  be  satisfied  by  all  the  bags  delivered  being  of  the 
Jvger  size.  Wightman,  J. :  It  may  be  that  the  weight  of  those  bags  would  not 
he  exactly  that  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  and  that  the  provision  in  the 
inetnorandum  would  protect  the  captain  from  being  responsible,  if  the  bags  were 
Qot  full  weight ;  but  the  mention  of  the  weight  in  the  contract  is  important,  for 
^  purpose  of  indicating  to  which  bags  the  contract  applied. — {Bradley  v. 
A>ttnipace  (Ex.  Ch.),  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  22.) 

Bakkruptcy*— By  section  184  of  the  Bankrupt  Iaw  Consolidation  Act,  1849, 
^0  creditor  having  security  for  his  debt  shall  receive  upon  such  security  more 
than  a  rateable  part  of  such  debt,  except  in  respect  of  any  lien  upon  any  part 
of  the  property  of  such  bankrupt,  before  the  date  of  the  fiat  or  the  filing  of  a 
pcitition  for  adjudication  of  bankruptcy.    The  defendant,  in  an  action  upon  a 

C^  exchange,  obtained  an  order  for  a  commission  to  examine  witnesses 
Abroad.  It  was  made  a  condition  that  he  should  pay  L.100  into  court,  which 
«s  did,  and  subsequently  a  petition  for  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  was  filed 
^inst  him.  The  plaintiff  went  on  with  the  action,  and  recoveriMi  a  verdict  for 
°^^than  L.100.    It  was  held,  that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  have  the  L.100 
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paid  oat  to  him,  for  that  he  was  not  a  creditor  haying  seonritj  for  his  debt 
within  the  184th  section,  and  by  Blackburn,  J.,  and  Mellor,  J.,  that  he  had  a 
lien  upon  the  L.100  within  the  meaning  of  the  section. — (Murray  y.  Arwtid^ 
32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  11.) 

Bill  of  Exgranok. — ^Where  an  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  who  has  had 
no  notice  of  dishonour,  on  being  told  that  the  holders  are  about  to  take  proceed- 
ings against  him  on  the  bill,  says  he  will  pay  it  if  they  will  ^ye  him  time^ — 
that  is  eyidence  from  which  a  jury  may  infer  that  he  nas  waiyed  the  right  to 
notice.  Blackburn,  J. :  Where  a  promise  to  pay  is  made  by  an  indorser  of  a 
bill,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts, — ^being,  I  mean,  aware  that  he  has  had  oo 
notice  of  dishonour, — that  is  equiyalent  to  saying  he  will  not  take  adyantage  of 
the  want  of  notice ;  in  other  words,  is  a  waiyer ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  tixe 
established  law,  subject  to  the  qualification  giyen  in  the  text-books. — (  Woods  t. 
Dean,  82  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  1.) 

Remuncution  of  Executor. — ^An  executor  cannot  renoonce  after  he  has 
taken  probate.  An  executor  under  the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  in  Portugal 
accepted  the  executorship  in  that  country,  and  also  obtained  probate  in  Eng- 
land.  Becoming  afterwards,  through  age  and  infirmity,  incapable  of  acting,  a 
competent  Portuguese  tribunal  permitted  him  to  renounce  the  executorship,  and 
appointed  A.  to  act  as  executor  in  his  stead.  Upon  application  for  a  grant  to 
A.  of  administration  de  bonis  non,  with  the  will  annexed,  it  was  held,  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  executor,  though  sanctioned  by  tlie  law  of  Portugal,  could  not  be 
recognised  in  this  country,  and  that  A.  therefore  wa^  not  entitled  to  the  grant 
prayed. — (In  the  goods  of  Veiga,  82  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  9.) 

Ship  and  Shipping. — Plaintiff  was  charterer  of  a  ship  under  a  charter-party, 
by  which  the  ship  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  plaintiff  for  a  certain  time  ;  the 
owners  to  appoint,  yictual,  and  pay  the  master  and  officers  of  the  ship ;  the 
cargo  *'  to  be  taken  on  board  and  discharged  by  the  charterers,  the  crew  of  the 
yessel  rendering  customary  assistance,  so  far  as  they  may  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  nuister,  and  the  charterers  are  to  have  liberty  to  appoint  steyedores  and 
labourers  to  assist  in  the  loading,  stowage,  and  discharge  thereof,  but  such  atey e- 
dores  and  labourers  being  unaer  the  control  and  direction  of  the  master  ;  the 
charterers  are  not  in  any  case  to  be  responsible  to  the  owners  for  damage  or  im- 
propr  stowage.'  And  oy  another  clause,  *  the  master  and  the  owners  of  the  ship 
shall  deyote  the  same  attention  to  the  cargo,  shall  use  the  same  endeayours  to 
promote  despatch,  and  shall  in  eyery  respect  be  and  remain  responsible  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  as  if  the  said  ship  was  loading  and  discharging  her  car- 

§068  and  p^orming  her  yoyages  for  account  of  the  said  owners  and  indepen- 
ently  of  this  charter-party.'  It  was  held,  that  under  this  charter-party  the 
owners  were  responsible  for  improper  stowage.  Willi^ns,  J. :  At  first  i  thought 
that  this  case  was  yery  like  that  of  Blaikie  y.  Stembridge,  and  was  goyemed 
by  it.  But  I  am  satisfied  now  that  that  case  ought  to  haye  no  influence  at  all 
in  deciding  this.  In  that  case  it  was  stipulate  that  the  steyedore  should  be 
appointed  by  the  charterer,  but  that  he  should  be  paid  by  and  act  under  the 
master's  orders.  It  was  there  held,  that  the  master  was  not  liable  for  damage 
to  the  cargo  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  steyedore,  notwithstanding  the 
clause  that  the  steyedore  was  to  be  *  under  his  orders.'  But  between  that  case 
and  this  there  is  this  important  distinction,  that  here  a  clause  is  added,  that 
*  the  charterers  are  not  in  any  case  to  be  responsible  for  improper  stowage.' — 
(Sack  y.  Ford,  82  L.  J.,  C.  P.  12.) 

Fireworks. — ^A  person  who  manufactures  and  keeps  fog-signals,  being  fan 
cases  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  fitted  with  nipples  and  percussion  caps,  upon 
premises  within  the  distances  specified  by  28  &  24  Vict.,  c.  189,  s.  6,  and  for 
which  premises  he  has  not  a  licence  under  section  11,  is  liable  to  the  penalty 
imposed  by  section  7.  And,  by  Wightman,  J.,  fog-signals  come  witnm  the 
term  '  fireworks'  in  the  Act  --iBUss  y.  LiUey,  32  L.  J.,  M.  C.  8.) 
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INSANITY  AS  A  DEFENCE  IN  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS. 

The  recent  trial  of  Alexander  Milne  for  murder  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  the 
legal  and  medical  professions,  to  the  plea  of  insanity  as  stated  in 
defence  to  a  prosecution  for  crime.  We  propose  to  consider  the 
plea  shortly  from  all  these  points  of  view,  and  shall  endeavour,  in 
the/r«*  place,  to  show  how  the  law  of  Scotland  now  regards  it ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  to  make  some  suggestions  which  the  state  of  the 
law  appears  to  demand  for  the  public  protection. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plea  of  insanity  may  be  stated  generally  to 
be,  that,  in  respect  of  the  panneVs  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  act  complained  of,  he  was  not  responsible  for 
having  committed  it.  We  are  aware  that  this  carries  the  matter 
but  a  very  small  w^y.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  important  to 
start  from  a  point  in  regard  to  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
dispute. 

Let  us  now  consider,  1.  the  state  of  mind  which  will  ground  this 
plea;  and,  2.  the  proper  time  and  manner  of  proving  it. 

1.  The  state  of  mind  which  will  ground  the  plea  of  insanity. — 
Oar  great  institutional  writer.  Baron  Hume,  does  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  give  any  very  certain  sound  in  his  well-known  passage  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  plea.  *  To  serve  the  purpose  of  a  defence  in 
law,'  he  says  (Hume  i.  37),  ^  the  disorder  must  therefore  amount  to 
an  absolute  alienation  of  reason, — ^^  ut  continua  mentis  alienatione^ 
omni  intelUctu  caveat ;"  such  a  disease  as  deprives  the  patient  of  the 
true  aspect  and  position  of  things  about  him,  hinders  him  from 
distinguishing  friend  from  foe,  and  gives  him  up  to  the  impulse  of 
his  own  distempered  fancy.'    He  then  goes  on  to  consider  whether 
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a  sense  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  a  proper  test 
of  insanity ;  and  whether  the  insanity  need  be  constant,  and  if  not, 
what  the  presumptions  are  that  the  act  was  done  in  a  lucid  interval. 
These  questions  all  arise  from  his  having,  to  some  extent,  gone 
wrong  in  realizing  the  true  nature  of  insanity,  and  its  effects  on 
human  responsibility  for  crime.    The  consequences  of  this  error 
have  been  very  apparent  in  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
from  Hume's  time  downwards.    Instead  of  directing  their  attention 
to  the  sole  question,  which  properly  fell  to  be  considered,  whether, 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  crime,  the  panneFs  reason  was  so  affected 
by  disease  as  to  have  lost  its  power  of  controlling  his  will  and  his 
actions,  judges,  and  counsel,  and  medical  witnesses  have  embarked 
on  the  nearly  impossible,  and,  at  all  events,  most  fruitless  inquiries, 
whether  the  pannel  at  the  time  knew  right  from  wrong,  both  in  the 
general  and  in  regard  to  the  particular  act  complained  of;  whether, 
if  he  were  subject  to  delusions,  the  act  complained  of  was  done 
under  their  influence ;  and  whether  he  knew  that  he  was  liable  to 
be  punished  for  what  he  was  doing.    Fwtunately,  juries  did  not 
aUow  themselves  to  be  hampered  by  the  consideration  of  such 
questions,  or  by  the  answers  to  them,  which  were  pressed  upon  them 
by  the  Court,  the  counsel,  or  the  medical  witnesses.    Scotch  juries 
have,  as  a  general  rule,  applied  their  mi^ds  to  the  broad  inquiry, 
whether,  in  all  the  ciocumstances  of  the  pannel's  state  and  history  at 
the  date  of  the  alleged  crime,  there  was  to  be  found  sufficient  procrf 
of  his  reason  being  so  impaired  by  disease  that  it  was  unable  to 
control  his  will,  that  is,  to  guide  his  actions.    If  they  were  satisfied 
that  there  was  such  proof,  they  acquitted  the  pannel,  whether  it  had 
or  had  not  been  proved  to  them  that  he  was  ijtogether  ignorant  of 
the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  or  of  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  bis  acts,  or  that  there  was  any  connection  between  his 
hallucipfttions  and  the  alleged  crime. 

Th^  law  of  England,  as  enunciated  by  the  Judges  in  M^Nagbton^s 
case,  19  June  1843,  10  CI.  and  F.  200,  went  frilly  as  far  astray 
from  90und  principle  as  our  own  law  had  done  at  the  same  period. 
Ttie  opinions  delivered  in  that  case  were  all  affected  by  this  fatal 
taint,  that  they  went  on  the  assumption  that  a  man  may  be  partially 
i$ane  and  partially  insane.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  in  eon* 
sidering  the  question  of  criminal  responsibility.  Of  coiurse,  it  can 
only  occur  in  cases  of  what  are  termed  fnonomaniaj  where  the 
afflicted  person  is  the  subject  of  delusions.    It  can  have  no  place  in 
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cases  of  idiocy,  dementia,  or  general  mania.  But  even  in  mono* 
manioy  advancing  science  has  made  it  bat  too  clear  that  when  the 
mind  is  subject  to  certain  delusions  which  are  known,  it  may  be, 
and  most  Ukely  is,  subject  to  many  others  which  are  concealed. 
There  is  truly  no  such  thing  as  partial  sanity  and  partial  insanity 
(Taylor^s  Mfed.  Jur.  p.  892).  To  return,  however,  to  M'Naghton's 
case,  the  Judges  there  laid  down — (1)  that  a  person  acting  under 
the  influence  of  an  insane  delusion  will  be  punishable  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime  committed,  if  he  knew  at  the  time  ot  com- 
mitting such  crime  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  the  law ;  (2)  that 
to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly 
proved  that,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  the  party  accused 
was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  the 
mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was 
doing ;  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing 
vhat  was  wrong ;  and,  (3)  that  if  a  person  under  the  influence 
of  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts  commits  an  offence,  he 
most  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  to  responsibility  as  if  the 
facts,  with  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists,  were  real.  If  these 
are  the  true  principles  of  the  law  of  England,  they  were  entirely 
disregarded  in  SfKNaghton's  case  itself,  and  they  have  been  almost 
uniformly  disregarded  by  English  juries  since.  The  opinions  de^ 
livered  fay  the  Judges  are  quite  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the 
testimony  of  medical  men  conversant  with  the  insane,  but,  what  is 
more  important,  with  the  enlightened  common  sense  of  the  public. 
One  is  not  surprised^  therefore,  to  find  Dr  Taylor  remarking  (Med. 
Jar.  p.  901),  in  regard  to  this  case,  that '  the  tedt  of  responsibility 
assumed  by  it  is  of  a  purely  theoretical  kind,  and  cannot  be  carried 
into  practice.' 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Gibaony  23  Dec.  1844,  2  Brown 
332,  the  counsel  for  the  pannel  put  the  true  view  of  the  duty  of  a 
jnry  in  very  clfear  terms  when  he  observed  : — *  It  is  said  the  pannel 
might  be  insane  in  some  points,  and  yet  be  responsible  for  the  par^ 
ticnlar  act  of  which  he  was  accused.  The  jury,  however,  must 
hesitate  before  they  make  this  distinction.  It  is  a  delicate  task  to 
parcel  out  Hie  intellecty — to  say  what  was  sound,  and  what  was  not 
*OQnd.  The  safer  course  is  to  hold  that,  as  there  was  insanity,  there 
Aoold  be  irresponsibility.'  It  ih  very  satisfactory  that  this  mode  of 
^r^ting  cases,  which  has  long  been  followed  by  juries  and  recom- 
mended by  jurists,  has  at  last  been  authoritatively  sanctioned  from 
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the  Bench.    In  Milne's  case^  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  in  charging 

the  jury,  said : — 

'  The  doctrine  of  criminal  responfiibility  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one.  If  a 
person  knows  what  he  is  doing, — that  is  to  say,  if  he  knows  the  act  that  he 
la  committing,  if  he  knows  also  the  true  nature  and  quality  of  the  act,  and 
apprehends  and  appreciates  its  consequences  and  effects, — ^that  man  is  respon- 
sible for  what  he  does.  If  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  or  if,  although 
he  knows  what  is  the  act  he  is  performing,  he  cannot  appreciate  or  understand 
its  nature  and  quality,  or  its  consequences  and  effects,  then  he  is  not  respon- 
sible, provided  that  he  is  in  that  condition  through  iiie  operation  of  mental 
disease.  Now,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  quite  right  when  he  said,  that 
if  you  are  once  satisfied  that  this  man  was  under  the  influence  of  insane  delu- 
sions at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  you  have  no  occasion  to  inquire 
further  whether  he  knew  what  was  right  from  what  was  wrong,  whether  he 
knew  what  was  murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  what  was  a  punishable  act ; 
because,  if  he  was,  in  point  of  facit,  at  the  time  under  the  influence  of  insane 
delusions,  the  law  at  once  presumes  from  that,  that  he  cannot  appreciate  what 
he  is  doing.  But  you  must  be  quite  satisfied  that  the  person  is  m  a  condition 
of  mental  disorder  and  disease  oefore  you  can  proceed  to  acquit  him  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.^ 

This  exposition  of  the  law  is  so  simple  and  so  comprehensive,  that 
it  requires  no  commentary  from  us.  It  id  of  course  to  be  remarked, 
that,  as  the  case  which  the  learned  Judge  was  trying  was  one  of 
alleged  monomania  or  insane  delusions,  his  observations  were  chiefly 
directed  to  enforcing  the  doctrine  he  laid  down  as  it  bore  upon  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  doctrine  will  apply  with 
equal,  if  not  superior,  force  to  cases  where  the  alleged  insanity  is 
more  general  in  its  character  and  extent.  The  duty  of  juries  will 
henceforth  be  simple  and  clear — to  try  the  issue  of  insanity  alone. 
They  will  be  relieved  from  making,  in  regard  to  insane  persons,  what 
is  often  a  quite  hopeless  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  saney  viz.,  whether 
certain  acts  sprang  from  this  or  that  motive,  or  whether,  when  they 
were  done,  the  actor  knew  or  remembered  the  light  in  which  the 
law  regarded  them.  If  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  at  the  date  of  the 
alleged  crime  the  pannel  was  insane, — that  is,  that  his  reason  was  so 
impaired  or  destroyed  by  mental  disease  that  it  was  unable  to  con- 
trol his  volitions  and  actions  (see  Pagan's  Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity, 
211), — they  will,  without  any  further  inquiry  whatever,  return  a 
verdict  of  insanity,  which  will  free  him  from  criminal  responsibility. 
We  shall  afterwards  consider,  how  an  insane  accused  should  be 

dealt  with. 

* 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  portion  of  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk's  charge  above  quoted  leads  us  to  observe,  that  what,  in 
popular  language,  is  termed  ^  moral  insanity,'  is  no  defence  to  a 
prosecution  for  crime.     The  law  on  this  point  was  thus  stated,  in 
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language  of  great  beauty — slightly  tinctured,  however,  by  the  gene- 
ral notions  of  the  plea  of  insanity  then  prevalent — by  the  present 
Lord  Advocate,  in  the  case  of  G.  X.  Smithy  Jan.  1855,  2  Irvine 
47  : — *  In  some  respects,  there  are  states  of  mind  common  to  hu- 
manity, in  which  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  aberration  of  the 
reason  without  amounting  to  the  condition  of  insanity.    The  mens 
Sana  in  corpora  sano  may  be  subjected  to  all  the  chances  and  changes 
of  habit  and  disease, — to  racking  pains,  to  sleepless  nights,  that 
prevent  the  system  from  having  its  natural  refreshment,  that  leave 
the  nerves  unstrung,  and  the  mind  incapable  of  exercise.    There 
are  numberless  passions  that  disturb  the  conscience,  and  evil  pro- 
pensities that  corrupt  the  heart.   The  anger  that  is  a  short  madness, 
the  love  that  blinds  men's  eyes,  the  jealousy  that  finds  ^^  confirma- 
tion strong  "  ^'  in  trifles  light  as  air,"  the  wine-cup  that  man  puts  to 
his  lips  '^  to  steal  away  his  brains,"  the  disease  of  the  mind  to  which 
physicians  cannot  minister,  the  rooted  sorrow  that  no  medicine  can 
cure, — these,  and  a  hundred  things,  are  sufficient,  and  do  every  day 
disturb  and  overset  the  nicely  balanced  machinery  which  we  call 
reason.    But  to  say  that,  when  any  of  these  result  in  violence  or 
crime,  they  are  to  liberate  and  absolve  from  punishment,  would  be 
to  stop  the  wheels  of  justice,  and  put  an  end  to  the  whole  social 
system.    Therefore,  so  far  as  these  ebullitions,  these  variations  from 
a  state  of  pure  reason,  are   concerned,  however  much  they  may 
dwell  on  the  mind  of  the  judge  in  apportioning  punishment,  they 
can  be  no  ground  for  a  jury  to  liberate  a  person  convicted  of  such  a 
crime.' 

2.  The  proper  stage  for  stating,  and  manner  of  proving,  the  plea 
of  insanity. 

The  plea  of  insanity  may  be  stated  either  in  bar  of  trial,  or  as  a 
defence  after  the  jury  have  been  impannelled.    When  stated  in  bar 
of  trial,  it  has  been  the  invariable  practice  since  the  case  of  David 
Hunter^  16  Feb.  1801  (Hume  ii.  144,  note%  that  the  Court  itself  in- 
quires into  the  mental  state  of  the  accused.   Their  Lordships  receive 
the  evidence  of  medical  and  other  witnesses,  but  do  not  take  the  assist- 
ance of  a  jury  in  deciding  upon  the  facts  deponed  to.   Hume  says  that 
the  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  jury  are  summoned  to  try  the  pannel 
upon  the  averments  contained  in  the  indictment,  and  not  to  try  any 
prejudicial  question.     But  this  difficulty  might  very  easily  be  re- 
moved by  an  alteration  on  the  terms  of  the  citations  of  the  jurors. 
And,  ia  the  view  we  take  of  the  relative  capacity  of  two  or  three 
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eminent  lawyers,  and  of  fifteen  average  men  of  business,  to  decide 
on  the  questioh  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  an  accused  person,  it 
seems  to  us  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  difficulty  on  the  score  d 
the  terms  of  the  jurors'  citations  should  be  obviated,  and  a  jury 
impannelled  to  try  the  question  of  insanity.  Of  course,  the  only 
question  put  to  such  a  jury  would  be  in  regard  to  the  present  state 
of  the  pannel's  mind ;  and  it  would  be  quite  right  that,  in  acooordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Lord  MoncreiiF,  in  the  case  of  Adam  SUmanj 
15  March  1844,  2  Brown  138,  the  presiding  Judge  should  direct 
the  jury  that  the  question  for  their  consideration  is,  whether  the 
pannel  ^  understands  the  meaning  of  pleading  ^'  gailty  "  or  ''  not 
guilty," '  and  that  they  ought  to  demand  very  certain  evidence  on 
that  point.  If  the  jury  return  a  verdict  that  ^  the  pannel  is  at  present 
insane/  he  should  be  re-confined  and  treated  as  stilt  under  a  crimi- 
nal charge,  but  should  be  brought  to  trial  immediately,  in  the  event 
of  his  intelligence  being  so  far  restored  as  to  make  him  capable  of 
'  understanding  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  againt  him'  (per  Lord 
Cockburn  in  SlimatCs  case). 

When  insanity  is  not  pleaded  in  bar,  but  is  merely  founded  on 
as  a  defence  on  the  merits  (if  we  may  borrow  an  expression  from 
the  language  of  civil  process),  a  jury  is  impannelled,  and  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case  are  investigated.  A  motion  is  now  usually  made 
and  assented  to,  that  the  medical  witnesses  on  both  sides,  who  are  to 
speak  to  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind,  should  be  present  in  Court, 
and  hear  the  general  evidence  (see  the  case  o(  Alejsander  Murray^ 
15  Nov.  1858,  3  Irvine  262,  and  the  recent  case  of  Milne).  But 
the  Court  have  intimated  that  a  special  motion  must  be  made  to 
that  effect.  It  is  so  exceedingly  important  that  the  medical  wit- 
nesses should  proceed  in  their  opinions  upon  the  same  facts  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Court  and  jury,  that  instead  of  being 
allowed  only,  we  think  it  should  be  imperative  in  all  cases,  that  the 
medical  witnesses  should  hear  the  whole  general  evidence.  The 
Court  invariably  tell  the  jury  that  they  are  to  take  and  weigh  the 
whole  testimony,  general  and  medical,  and  fotrm  conclusions  upon  it 
for  themselves, — they,  and  not  the  medical  experts,  being  the  judges 
of  the  pannel's  state  of  mind.  See  Lord  Cowan's  very  judicious  ob- 
servations in  the  case  of  M^Fadyerij  28  Dec.  1860,  3  Irvine  650. 

Under  the  recent  Lunatics  (Scotland)  Act.  (20  &  21  Vict.,  c. 
71,  sec.  87),  the  jury  may  interpose  at  any  point  of  the  trial,  if  they 
axe  satisfied  that  it  has  been  established  that  the  pannel  iB  presently 
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insane,  and  return  a  verdict  to  tbs^t  eflect ;  which  being  recorded, 
the  Court  make  an  order  that  the  pannel  shall  be  ^  kept  in  strict 
custody  «Lntil  her  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be  known.'  The  effect 
of  such  a  finding  would  probably  be  to  put  the  pannel  in  the  same 
position  as  if  a  plea  in  bar  on  the  same  ground  had  been  sus* 
tained.  If  the  pannel  was  mad  when  he  was  placed  at  the  bar, 
and  appeared  to  plead  to  the  indictment,  such  appearance  and  plea 
must  be  held  as  if  they  had  never  beet  given,  and  it  would  be  com-^ 
petent  again  to  remit  him  to  an  assize  if  his  general  intelligence 
should  be  restored. 

In  the  second  place,  we  come  to  consider  some  suggestions,  which 
the  state  of  the  law,  as  above  explained,  appears  to  demand  for  the 
public  protection. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Lunatics  (Scotland)  Act  in  1857,  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Court,  when  the  plea  of  insanity  was  sustained, 
either  in  bar  of  trial  or  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  to  direct  that  the 
pannel  should  be  detained  in  prison  ^  during  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
or  at  least  ay  and  until  farther  orders  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  with 
regard  to  him.'  Under  this  t^served  power,  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
were  in  use  to  regulate  the  residence  and  custody  of  the  insane 
panneL  See  the  cases  of  Magistrates  of  Dundee^  petitionersy  11 
Nov.  1829,  P.  Shaw  223;  Charles  Camphellj  petitioner^  18  Nov. 
1833,  P.  Shaw  236 ;  and  Mrs  Barclay  or  Smith,  petitioner,  10  March 

1855,  2  Irvine  74.    In  the  case  of  Dr  G.  L.  Smith,  petitioner,  July 

1856,  2  Irvine  447,  the  party  himself  petitioned  the  Court  of  Ju&- 
ticiaiy  for  liberation  on  the  ground  that  he  was  now  sane.  In  con-? 
sidering  this.petition,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  (Hope)  said,  ^  It  is  per- 
fectly dear  that  we  cannot  for  ever  detain  in  prison  a  man  who  may 
be  proved  to  be  now  sane.'  A  proof  was  allowed  to  the  petitioner, 
which  was  taken  in  presence  of  the  Court  without  the  assistance  of 
A  juy.  The  result  of  the  proof  was,  that  the  Court  did  not  think 
the  sanity  of  the  petitioner  so  clearly  proved  as  to  entitle  him  to  be 
liberated.  Their  Lordships,  however,  authorized  his  being  removed 
to  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  directors  of  the  asylum  refused  to  receive 
him,  even  under  the  interlocutor  of  the  Court,  because  no  certificates 
of  his  insanity  were  produced  to  them.  A  second  petition  was  then 
presented ;  and  the  Crown  having  consented  to  Smith's  liberation, 
be  was  set  free  accordingly  (27  Nov.  1856,  2  Irvine  565). 

Under  the  Lunatics  (Scotland)  Act  (sees.  87  and  88),  persons 
found  to  be  insane  by  a  Court  or  by  a  jury  are  directed  to  be  kept 
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in  strict  custody  during  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  *  in  such  place  and 
in  such  manner  as  to  her  Majesty  shall  seem  fit.'  The  regulation 
of  the  custody  of  such  insane  persons  will  therefore  fall  upon  the 
Home  Secretary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  i*egulating  the  custody  or 
permitting  the  liberation  of  persons  who  have  been  found  insane 
by  Scotch  Courts  or  juries,  the  Minister  will  bear  in  mind  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Scotch  law,  which  says,  as  we  have  endeayoured 
to  show,  that  a  man  is  held  insane,  and  will  be  acquitted  of  a 
crime  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  though  it  is  only  proved  that  he 
was  subject  to  insane  delusions,  and  was  in  many  respects  quite 
intelligent.  In  administering  the  public  afiairs  of  Scotland,  her 
Majesty's  advisers  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  Scotland ;  and 
therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  Home  Secretary  should  not  grant 
his  warrant  for  the  liberation  of  any  one  who  still  continues  subject 
to  insane  delusions,  although  in  respect  to  all  other  matters  he  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  sane. 

But  further,  in  order  to  check  as  far  as  possible  the  temptation 
to  criminals  to  feign  insanity,  we  think  it  should  be  made  matter 
either  of  statutory  enactment  or  of  Office  regulation,  that  no  person 
confined  as  a  criminal  lunatic  (we  use  the  term  for  convenience, 
though  admitting  its  scientific  inaccuracy)  should  be  liberated  until 
after  a  confinement  of  as  great  endurance  as  he  would  have  been 
subjected  to  had  he  been  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 
The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  would  be,  that  a  lunatic  who  had  killed 
a  man  under  circumstances  which,  but  for  his  insanity,  would  have 
amounted  to  murder,  would  never  be  liberated  at  all. 

But  generally,  we  think  that  wherever  a  lunatic  has  shown  a 
homicidal  tendency,  he  should,  on  that  being  competently  established, 
be  confined  for  life.  Nothing  has  been  more  clearly  shown,  how- 
ever unwilling  medical  men  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  healing  art  may  be  to  confess  it,  than  that,  when  once  a  man's 
reason  has  been  so  much  impaired  by  mental  disease  that  he  has 
exhibited  symptoms,  more  or  less  overt,  of  homicidal  mania,  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  to  say  at  what  time  or  under  what  circumstances 
these  may  reappear,  and  with  most  fatal  results,  even  after  a  long 
period  of  seeming  convalescence.  A  man's  mind  must  have  been 
fearfully  wrecked  before  he  would  shed  his  neighbour's  blood ;  and  it 
cannot  be  disguised,  however  sad  the  conclusion  is,  that  that  wreck 
can  never  be  repaired.  At  all  events,  there  is  always  such  a  risk  of 
the  mind  again  giving  way,  and  deeds  of  violence  being  again  perpe- 
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trated,  that  the  law  ought,  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  to  Insist 
on  the  life-long  seclusion  of  those  who  have  once  been  homicidal 
maniacs.  The  histories  of  Alexander  Murray,  whose  case  we  have 
mentioned  above,  and  of  Ann  Simpson,  alluded  to  by  Baron  Hume 
(ii.  14.3,  note),  a£Pord  abundant  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  such  a 
provision  as  we  have  above  suggested ;  and  the  medical  evidence 
given  in  the  former  case  may  be  studied  with  much  advantage. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  carry  out  our  suggestion  that  the  period  of 
confinement  of  a  criminal  lunatic  should  never  be  less  than  that 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  him  had  he  committed  the  crime 
while  sane,  it  would  be  necessary  that  in  all  cases  the  jury  should,  in 
addition  to  their  finding  of  insanity,  state  by  their  verdict  what  the 
offence  would  have  been  had  insanity  not  been  proved.  The  Court 
would  then  state  what  the  appropriate  sentence  for  such  a  crime 
would  have  been ;  and  a  report  to  that  effect  being  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  suggested. 

The  85th  section  of  the  recent  Act,  which  deals  with  the  case  of 
dangerous  lunatics,  provides  that,  when  confined  by  warrant  of  the 
Sheriff,  they  shall  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  or,  if  they 
have  no  funds,  at  the  expense  of  their  friends  or  their  parish.   A  simi- 
lar enactment  should  be  made  in  regard  to  criminal  lunatics  con- 
fined under  the  finding  of  a  Court  or  a  jury.    There  is  no  ground 
whatever  why  they  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  they  will  not  be  so  maintained  would  in  all 
probability  have  this  further  result,  that  when  persons  begin  to  show 
incipient  symptoms  of  derangement,  their  friends  or  the  parish  au- 
thorities would  take  measures  to  procure  good  medical  treatment  for 
them.    At  the  very  early  stages  of  mental  disease,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  cure  is  perfectly  possible,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  if  properly  set  about,  nearly  certain-     Just  as  it  is  certain 
that  at  more  advanced  stages  its  cure  is  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
impossible.    To  avoid  the  life-long  burden  of  maintaining  a  criminal 
lunatic,  those  upon  whom  it  would  fall  will  soon  learn  to  take 
^y  steps  to  have  their  friends  put  under  treatment ;  and  thus  we 
helieve  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  the  admini- 
stration of  public  afiairs  is  conformed  to  it,  will  prove  to  be  no  less 
heneficial  to  the  general  community  than  to  those  persons  who  are 
afflicted  with  a  predisposition  to  mental  maladies. 

VOL.  Vn.— HO.  LXXV.  MARCH  1863.  Q 
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Although  a  period  not  far  short  of  fifty  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  ejLtension  of  trial  by  jury  to  Scotland,  the  system  is  &r  firom 
being  naturalized  amongst  us.   Indeed,  if  the  number  of  cases  entei^ 
for  trial  is  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  popularity  of  the  institationi 
it  would  seem  that  jury  trial  has  been  less  in  favour  during  the  pie- 
sent  reign  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  when  the  system 
was  administered  by  the  Jury  Court ;  and  that  it  is  less  in  favoor 
at  the  present  time  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period  in  its  his- 
tory.   If  trial  by  jury  is  to  continue  to  hold  a  place  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Session,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  some 
means  of  reconciling  the  public  to  the  system,  either  by  making  jaiy 
trial  compulsory,  or  by  improving  the  practice  of  the  Court,  so  thai 
suitors  may  resort  to  jury  trial  of  their  own  accord,  which  they  are 
not  likely  to  do  while  the  practice  of  the  Court  remains  on  its  pre- 
sent footing. 

One  reason  for  the  disfavour  into  whic}i  jury  trial  has  fallen,  is  that 
the  system  as  practised  in  England  has  qever  been  fairly  tried.  At 
the  time  when  jury  trial  was  introduced,  our  style  of  pleading  was 
so  loose,  that  it  would  not  have  been  practicable  to  try  cases  upon 
records  as  then  framed.  Instead  of  altering  the  style  of  pleading  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  that  of  the  English  common  law 
courts,  an  expedient  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  resorted  to.  The  jury  were  not  permitted  to  deal 
with  the  case  stated  by  the  parties ;  but  the  Court  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  extraeting  from  the  diffuse  and  rhetorical  pleadings  the 
question  or  questions  of  fact  which  it  was  necessary  to  try,  and  these 
questions,  called  issues,  were  alone  submitted  to  the  jury. 

If  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  an  issue,  and  of  determining 
the  terms  in  which  it  should  be  stated,  had  bepn  given  to  a  single 
judge  without  appeal,  injustice  might  occasionally  have  been  suffered; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  an  issue  would  have  been  sent  to  trial 
which,  if  not  theoretically  perfect,  would  at  least  have  enabled  the 
judge  and  jury,  after  they  had  heard  the  evidence,  to  dispose  of  the 
case  on  its  merits.  But  £rom  the  institution  of  the  Jury  Court  to 
the  present  time,  the  determination  of  issues  has  been  fenced  with 
so  many  safeguards,  and  surrounded  with  so  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance in  the  shape  of  meetings  for  adjustment,  powers  of  amend- 
ment, repeated  opportunities  for  argument  on  the  relevancy,  and 
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reiterated  argument  and  adjustment  in  the  Inner  House,  that  the 
patience,  and  too  often  the  purse  of  the  litigant  is  exhausted  before 
he  gets  to  a  jury,  or  has  an  opportunity  of  disclosing  the  grounds  in 
fact  on  which  his  case  depends.  To  illustrate  our  meaning,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  now  forgotten  machinery  by  which  jury 
cases  were  made  to  oscillate  from  one  court  to  another,-— each  court, 
with  its  separate  staff  of  judges,  clerks,  and  oiScials,  knowing  nothing 
of  what  had  been  done  or  considered  in  the  other.  Nor  need  we  go 
back  to  the  practice  under  the  Act  of  William  TV.,  when  there  were 
three  distinct  opportunities  of  considering  and  revising  the  frame  of 
the  issues, — first,  before  the  Issue  Clerks ;  next,  before  the  Lord 
Ordinary ;  and,  lastly,  before  the  Inner  House,  upon  a  reclaiming 
note.  The  practice  under  the  present  system  has  reached  a  point 
at  which  defence  or  palliation  has  become  impossible.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  apprehension  of  every  practising  member  of  the 
profession,  that  the  system  of  trial  upon  issues  must  be  reformed  alto- 
gether, else  jury  trial  will  die  out,  and  the  whole  mercantile  business 
of  the  Court  of  Session  will  be  transferred  to  the  Sheriff  Courts. 

The  climax  of  absurdity  was  attained  about  two  years  since,  when 
the  House  of  Lords  decided,  in  the  cases  of  Johnstone  v.  Johnstone^ 
and  TTi€  Scots  Mines  Co.y  3  M'Q.,  that  an  interlocutor  settlmg  the 
form  of  issues  might  be  appealed,  either  immediately  or  at  the  end  of 
the  cause,  along  with  the  interlocutor  applying  the  verdict.   By  this 
indirect  and  unguarded  approach,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  which  has 
withstood  an  application  for  a  new  trial  may  now  be  overthrown^ 
although  the  whole  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the 
issues  are  regular  and  unchallenged.    This  simple  consideration 
destroys  the  very  basis  of  the  existing  system.    The  one  merit  of  a 
trial  upon  issues,  which  was  supposed  to  compensate  the  trouMe, 
delay,  and  expense  incident  to  adjustment,  was  that  the  issue  con- 
clasively  determined  the  question  to  be  tried.    A  trial  upon  the 
i^ecord  might  have  its  advantages,  but  it  left  too  much  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  thus  opening  a  door  for  exceptions  and  a  new 
trial.    But  if  the  issues  themselves  are  liable  to  be  reviewed  after 
trial,  what  purpose  do  they  subserve  f    Any  question  of  law  that 
^^y  be  raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  an  appeal  from  issues, 
could  be  raised  with  equal  convenience  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  upon 
exceptions,  if  issues  were  abolished ;  while  questions  of  mere  form, 
snch  as  are  connected  with  the  technicalities  of  issue  phraseology, — 
questions  as  to  alternative  language  and  ambiguity, — ^the  questions, 
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whether  the  verdict  exhausts  the  issue,  and  whether  the  issue  exhausts 
the  conclusions  of  the  action,  would  then  be  entirely  obviated. 

The  preamble  to  the  first  Jury  Court  Act  (55  Geo.  IH.,  cap.  42) 
recites  that  trial  by  jiuy  in  civil  causes  would  be  attended  with  beDe^ 
ficial  effects  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland ;  but  that  it 
is  expedient  *  that  such  trials,  for  a  titne  to  be  limitedy  should  in  the 
Jirst  instance  be  confined  to  issues  directed  by  either  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Session/  An  opinion  is  now  very  generally  prevalent  that 
the  system  of  trial  upon  issues,  thus  tentative  and  experimental  in 
its  origin,  should  be  discontinued ;  and  that  our  judges  and  leading 
counsel,  after  a  life-long  experience  in  presenting  cases  to  juries, 
might  be  trusted  to  state  the  points  to  the  jury  as  they  are  presented 
upon  the  record,  without  being  tied  up  to  the  terms  of  certain 
pedantic  formul®  inherited  firom  the  defunct  Jury  Court.  In  nine 
cases  out  often  the  issues  are  unintelligible  to  a  jufy ;  and  the  expla- 
nations tlutt  have  to  be  offered  in  the  opening  speeches  might  just  as 
easily  be  given  with  reference  to  the  averments  on  record  as  with 
reference  to  the  issues.     Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

Imagine  an  Edinburgh  jury  sitting  down  without  the  benefit  of 
judicial  direction  to  consider  such  a  formula  as  this : — ^  Whether  the 
deed,  No.  120  of  process,  is  not  the  deed  of  the  pursuer  V  What, 
we  ask,  in  language  which  has  been  made  classical,  what  will  they 
do  with  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  held  as  covering  objections,  extrinsic  as  well 
as  intrinsic  ?  If  so,  how  many  and  what  objections  f  Here,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  the  jury  must  be  referred  to  the  record; 
for  the  issue  is  silent  as  to  the  substance  of  the  objections.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  averments,  this  formula  may  be  an  issue  of 
sanity  or  insanity ;  an  issue  of  physical  incapacity,  such  as  blindness; 
an  issue  of  forgery ;  an  issue  of  vitiation  in  eesentialibtu — ^it  may  be, 
fraudulent  vitiation ;  or,  finally,  it  may  raise  the  issue,  whether  the 
deed  was  cancelled  animo  et  facto  by  the  grantor.  By  vulue  of  a 
mere  arbitrary  rule,  it  would  not  raise  the  issue,  whether  the  deed 
was  fraudulently  obtained, — €.g^  by  fraudulently  substituting  a  dif- 
ferent paper  for  the  one  which  the  granter  had  intended  to  sign. 
But  of  all  this  the  jury  are  totally  and  necessarily  ignorant.  From 
their  ignorance  no  inconvenience  ensues,  because  they  are  informed, 
first  by  the  counsel  and  then  by  the  presiding  judge,  what  is  the  real 
question  which  they  have  to  try.  The  information  communicated  to 
the  jury  is  derived  from  the  record,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of 
the  issue,  after  all  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed,  or  which  the 
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parties  have  made  believe  to  bestow  upon  its  preparation,  is  that  it 
does  no  harm. 

We  have  seen  that  an  issne  may  be  so  pointless  as  to  be  innocuous. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may,  from  excess  of  precision,  turn  out  to  be 
inapplicable  to  the  case  proved  at  the  trial,  and  thus  substantial 
justice  may  not  be  done.    For  example,  the  issue  may  limit  the  pur- 
suer to  proof  of  certain  matters  circumstantially  described,  or  by 
reference  to  n^mes  and  dates.     The  averments  on  record  may  be 
broad  enough  to  cover  any  slight  deviation  from  the  particulars  con- 
descended on  ;  but  not  so  the  issues.     If  these  are  precise,  the  pur- 
suer must  prove  up  to  their  terras,  ox  he  loses  his  case.    It  may  even 
happen  that  a  pursuer  states  his  case  alternatively,  or  with  variations 
introduced  of  purpose  and  in  good  faith,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
ability to  state  with  certainty  the  precise  case  to  which  the  witnesses 
will  speak.     The  defender,  however,'  represents  that  so  much  of  his 
statement  is  mere  embellishment,  wanting  in  the  requisite  precision, 
taking  too  great  a  latitude,  etc.     He  succeeds  in  convincing  the 
Court  that  the  issue  ought  to  be  limited  to  that  part  of  the  story 
which  presents  the  most  plausible  aspect  up6n  record ;  and  on  the 
issue  so  limited  he  gains  a  verdict,  although  the  pursuer  might  have 
proved  up  to  other  averments  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  put  in 
issue. 

Let  it  be  conceded,  however,  that  our  styles  of  issues  contain  many 
examples  of  questions  sufficiently  pointed  and  specific  in  point  of 
law,  and  yet  so  general  in  their  terms  as  to  allow  all  the  latitude 
that  is  desirable  in  relation  to  the  proof  of  the  facts.  No  better 
examples  could  be  given  than  the  issues  in  patent  cases,  where  the 
various  defences  going  to  sufficiency  of  descriptiop,  priority  of  inven- 
tion, priority  of  use,  and  utility,  are  stated  separately,  but  in  general 
terms.  Yet  we  venture  to  assert,  that  if  the  record  were  examined 
in  any  one  of  the  cases  that  have  gone  to  trial,  it  would  be  found 
that  each  of  the  defences  forming  the  subject  of  the  defender's 
counter  issues  was  distinctly  stated,  in  connection  with  the  particular 
facts  which  it  was  necessary  to  prove  in  support  of  these  defences. 
Unless  they  were  so  stated,  the  Court  would  not  allow  them  to  be*' 
put  in  issue.  Issues  in  such  cases  are  a  superfluous  appendage  to 
the  record,  and  their  preparation  serves  only  to  delay  the  trial  and 
swell  the  expense  of  the  action. 

It  may  be  granted  that  our  records  are,  in  many  cases,  unfit  to 
be  sent  to  trial ;  but  the  proj^er  remedy  is  to  simplify  the  structure 
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of  records.    The  practice  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  under  the  Act  of 
1853,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  supposition,  if  such  were  enter- 
tained, that  there  is  anything  in   Scotch  law  or  practice  which 
stands  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  summary  form  of  pleading. 
We  do  not  propose  that  the  Sheriff  Court  system  should  be  extended 
to  the  Court  of  Session ;  nor  do  we  desire  to  substitute  for  our  present 
records  the  English  system  of  pleading  by  declaration,  plea,  repli- 
cation and  rejoinder.    But  a  great  improvement  might  be  effected 
by  the  recognition  of  two  principles.     The  first  is,  that  revisal 
should  only  be  permitted  in  the  way  of  the  addition  of  new  articles, 
and  not  by  improving  upon  the  original  statement.    What  has  once 
been  deliberately  put  upon  record  should  remain  as  the  statement 
of  the  party,  subject  to  a  discretionary  power  of  amendment,  to 
be  vested  in  the  Court.    In  the  second  place,  we  would  prohibit 
all  quotations,  and  long  recitals  of  correspondence  and  documentary 
evidence.    The  idea  of  a  good  pleading  is,  that  it  should  set  forth 
the  case  which  the  party  desires  to  have  affirmed  in  the  very  lan- 
guage in  which  he  would  ask  the  Court  to  affirm  it ;  so  that  if  he 
is  in   the  right  as  to  the  facts,  his  statement  might  be  adopted 
as  a  special  verdict,  or  as  the  basis  of  an  interlocutor  containing 
specific  findings  in  fact  and  law.     A  record  framed  on  this  prin- 
ciple would  be  quite  intelligible  to  a  jury,  and  would  raise  the  issues 
of  fact  intended  to  be  tried  in  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  forms, 
namely,  in  the  form  of  a  succinct  statement  by  each  party  of  the 
substance  of  what  he  offers  to  prove. 

The  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
upon  matters  of  law  is  in  a  less  satisfactory  position  than  could  be 
wished.  At  the  time  when  jury  trial  was  transplanted  to  our  soil 
there  were  but  two  modes  of  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
namely,  by  a  motion  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should 
not  be  granted,  and  by  a  bill  of  exceptions.  By  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, all  questions  of  law,  whether  relating  to  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  evidence,  or  to  the  directions  of  the  presiding  judge, 
might  be  raised  in  either  form ;  but  with  this  important  distinction, 
that  points  raised  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  might  be  re- 
viewed by  a  court  of  error,  while  the  decision  of  the  Coiurt  in  banc^ 
upon  a  simple  motion  for  a  new  trial,  could  not.  This  distinction 
was  preserved  by  the  framers  of  the  Jury  Trials  Acts  of  1815  and 
1819.  Power  was  given  to  raise  questions  of  law  in  the  form  of  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  but  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  House  of 
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Lords  was  excluded.  The  result  has  been  that  questions  of  law  are 
invariably  raised  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exceptions,  in  which  every 
word  of  the  evidence,  from  first  to  last,  must  be  set  out  and  printed 
ad  hngumj  no  matter  how  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  law  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  ultimately  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  desired.  Our  attention  was  lately  called  to  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, the  evidence  in  which  extended  to  nearly  150  pages  of 
print,  although  the  exception  related  to  a  ruling  of  the  judge  allow* 
ing  secondary  evidence  to  be  received  of  the  contents  of  a  deed  which 
was  alleged  to  have  been  lost.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  money 
spent  in  copying  and  printing  the  evidence  was  simply  wasted.  It 
was  necessary  to  print  the  evidence,  because  the  rules  of  practice 
required  it ;  but  for  no  other  reason. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852, 
the  judgment  of  a  court  of  error  may  now  be  sought  upon  ques- 
lions  of  law  raised  in  the  form  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial ;  and  a 
convenient  form  of  appeal  is  provided.     The  parties  are  required  to 
adjast  a  case  setting  out  so  much  of  the  evidence  only  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  disposal  of  the  questions  to  be  appealed ;  and  if  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  the  case,  these  may 
be  settled   by  a  judge   at  chi^mbers.      Under  the  provisions   of 
the  same  Act,  an  appeal   will  also  lie  from  the  decision  of  the 
Coart  in  banc  upoii  a  *  point  reserved.'     Since  these  provisions 
have  come  into  operation,  bills  of  exception  have  gone  out  of  use 
in  the  practice  of  the  English  Courts.    If  a  question  of  law  arises, 
the  decision  of  which  will  affect  the  whole  case,  the  practice  is  to 
take  a  verdict,  with  leave  reserved  to  enter  judgment  for  the  other 
party  in  the  event  of  the  Court  reversing  the  decision  of  the  judge 
at  n\9i  prius.    This  can  only  be  done  of  consent ;  but,  in  practice, 
the  consent  is  never  refused  where  the  facts  are  clear,  and  the  case 
resolves  into  a  question  of  law.     Where  the  result  is  not  wholly 
dependent  on  law,  and  where,  therefore,  a  verdict  cannot  be  taken 
subject  to  a  judgment  on  points  reserved,  the  judge  is  asked  to  take 
a  note  of  the  exceptions  to  his  ruling,  and  this  is  afterwards  made 
the  ground  of  an  application  for  a  new  trial,  without  any  bill  of 
exceptions  or  record  of  evidence. 

These,  and  other  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  practice  of  the  English  common  law  within  the  last  ten  years, 
have  enormously  augmented  the  business  of  the  courts,  and  have 
in  a  proportionate  degree  increased  the  confidence  reposed  by  the 
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pablic  in  the  adminbtratioa  of  justice  by  these  tribunals*  Mean- 
time the  jury  practice  of  the  Court  of  Session  remains,  in  all 
essential  respects,  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  established 
by  the  Act  of  1815.  The  Jury  Court  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
anomaly  of  double  jurisdiction  in  the  same  cause  has  been  rectified. 
The  procedure  for  the  adjustment  of  issues  has  been  shortened  a 
little;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  expense  has  been 
materially  lessened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recognition  of  the 
competency  of  appeals  npon  the  form  of  the  issues  has  made  jorj 
trial  more  a  lottery  than  ever. 

The  result  to  which  our  observations  tend,  is  that  to  popularize 
jury  trial,  it  must  be  made  more  expeditious.  Issues  must  be 
dispensed  with,  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  that,  pleadings  must  be 
shortened  and  simplified.  Appeals  before  trial  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited, while  at  the  same  time  facilities  might  be  given  for  bringing 
the  law  laid  down  at  the  trial  under  the  review  of  the  Court,  and 
afterwards  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  the  improvements 
which  we  have  advocated,  the  public  have  the  same  interest  as  the 
legal  profession.  Indeed  it  is  only  through  that  increased  resort  to 
the  Court  which  may  follow  from  increasing  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  that  the  profession  can  hope  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  such  changes.  A  respected  contemporary  of  the  daily  press, 
the  North  British  Mailj  while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  some 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Court  of  Session  procedure, 
Contained  in  the  January  number  of  our  impression,  has  brought 
against  the  profession  in  Edinburgh  the  singular  accusation, 
that  in  entertaining  proposals  for  the  reformation  of  the  Court 
of  Session  practice,  they  are  actuated  by  interested  motives.  The 
old  cry  was,  that  lawyers  were  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of 
abuses.  Indeed,  the  opposition  of  the  legal  bodies  was  valuable 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of  any  crude  or  impracticable 
scheme  of  law  reform ;  and  so  strongly  was  this  felt  to  be  the  case, 
that  the  policy  of  the  more  astute  leaders  of  opinion  among  these 
bodies  was  usually  to  leave  such  schemes  to  die  a  natural  death, 
and  by  all  means  to  avoid  giving  them  the  chance  of  getting  up 
a  cry  of  interested  opposition. 

But  we  must  admire  the  ingenuity  which  can  find  in  the  fact, 
that  the  practitioners  of  the  Court  of  Session  are  interested  in 
simplifying  and  reforming  the  procedure  of  that  Court,  a  reason  for 
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opposing  the  contemplated  reform.  We  hardly  believe  that  oar 
contemporary  can  seriously  think  of  carrying  his  jealousy  of  the 
long-robed  fraternity  so  far  as  to  oppose  a  measure  of  pabUc  utility 
merely  because  the  lawyers  are  interested  in  carrying  it.  Even  on 
the  supposition  of  a  natural  antagonism  between  the  lawyer  species 
and  other  members  of  the  genus  homo^  is  it  certain  that  improve-* 
ments  originated  by  the  one  party  in  his  mode  of  conducting  the 
warfare,  may  not  in  the  result  prove  beneficial  to  both  t  Or,  if  we 
regard  litigation  in  the  more  rational  aspect,  as  a  strife  in  which 
the  parties  are  the  real  combatants,  and  the  lawyers  mere  impassive 
instruments,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  simplification  and  acceleration  of 
procedure  can  only  benefit  the  latter  through  the  former, — ^namely, 
by  inducing  greater  confidence  in  the  results  of  judicial  investiga- 
tion, and  thereby  stimulating  the  resort  to  legal  procedure  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  ? 
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The  trial  of  Mr  Latham,  the  Manager,  and  Mr  Thomson,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  on  Monday, 
the  16th  February,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  on  a  charge 
of  negligence  leading  to  the  late  frightful  collision  between  two 
trains  on  the  same  Una  of  rails  near  Winchburgh,  abruptly  came  to 
a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  satiafao* 
tory,  and  with  which  certainly  the  instigators  of  the  prosecution 
have  no  reason  to  be  gratified.    The  innocence  of  the  two  gentler- 
men  at  the  bar  was  conclusively  established ;  but  at  the  same  time 
It  was  made  equally  clear  that  the  occurrence  was  not  an  accident. 
In  short,  the  Crown,  by  some  strange  perversity,  of  which  we  are 
iiot  in  a  position  to  give  any  explanation,  hit  upon  the  least  culpable 
of  all  the  departments  into  which  the  service  of  the  Bailway  Com- 
pany is  divided ; — an  event  doubly  unfortunate — unfortunate  for  the 
ends  of  public  justice,  and  especially  unfortunate  to  two  respectable 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  occasioned  a  world  of  anxiety  and  an- 
lioyance,  and  subjected  to  the  expense  of  a  protracted  trial,  an 
expense  which  is  of  itself  a  serious  punishment  to  all  but  the  very 
flch  or  the  very  poor. 

"The  case  put  in  the  indictment  was  of  this  nature : — It  was  the 
duty  of  the  two  prisoners  (1st)  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
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observance  of  existing  regulations  for  the  safe  working  of  the  line ; 
or  (2d)  to  frame  new  regulations,  and  arrange  for  the  observance 
thereof.     Yet,  nevertheless,  they  did  both  culpably  neglect  this 
duty  ;  and,  in  particular,  Thomson  was  guilty  of  culpable  negligence 
in  issuing  an  order  for  working  the  traffic  defective  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, and  Latham  was  guilty  of  the  same,  because,  although  the 
order  was  communicated  to  him,  he  failed  to  recall  it.    The  case,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  express  with  that 
strict  technical  accuracy  required  in  criminal  procedure ;  and  we 
scarcely  think  that  the  elaborate  efforts  of  its  framer  or  firamers 
(for  it  evidently  bears  to  have  been  a  joint  effort),  extending  to  about 
eight  pages  of  print,  were  altogether  successful.    However,  the  pri- 
soners' counsel  did  not  offer  any  objection,  which,  with  a  bad  indict- 
ment, is  often  a  prudent  course.     The  special  order  was  alleged  to 
be  improper  and  unsafe  in  five  particulars.    It  was  improper  and 
unsafe,  inasmuch  as  (1)  it  dispensed  with  an  existing  order,  itself 
sufficient ;  (2)  did  not  provide  any  proper  or  sufficient  regulations, 
with  suitable  arrangements  for  the  due  observance  thereof,  for  the 
safety  of  the  lieges ;  (3)  did  not  distinguish  the  pilot-engine ;  (4) 
contained  no  rules  for  the  engine-drivers,  nor  (5)  for  the  points- 
men.    Now,  the  special  order  which  was  said  to  be  open  to  all  this 
hostile  criticism  contained  this  direction  : — 

^All  trains  or  engines  passing  over  the  single  line  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  pilot-engine,  which  will  follow  them,  keeping  a 
distance  of  400  yards.  No  engine  or  train  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
pointsmen  to  enter  on  the  single  line  at  either  connection,  unless  the 
pilot-engine  is  there  to  pilot  it  over.' 

Had  this  order  been  strictly  carried  out  by  the  *  efficient  men ' 
wh<f  were  to  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  points  and  signals 
under  the  Inspector  of  Permanent  Way,  the  accident  never  would 
have  occurred.  The  pointsman's  sole  duty  was  to  see  that  tJie  pilot 
was  standing  beside  him  ready  to  pilot  the  train  over,  before  allow- 
ing it  to  pass.  We  agree  with  Captain  Tyler  in  thinking,  that 
given  efficient  men,  the  order  was,  at  least,  '  reasonably  safe.'  It 
has  the  great  merit  of  simplicity,  which  is  the  first  and  cardinal 
principle  of  all  railway  administration.  If  you  tell  a  workman  that 
he  is  not  to  do  so-and-so  unless  half  a  dozen  things  all  converge  at 
the  same  moment,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  lose  his  head  than  if 
he  were  told  simply  to  look  out  for  one  object — the  pibt.  It  is 
equally  perilous  to  multiply  the  marks  by  which  the  pilot  is  to  be 
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distingaished,  because  then  the  man  acquires  the  habit  of  relaxing 
his  attention,  and  runs  a  risk  of  making  mistakes  by  looking  for 
the  marks  instead  of  the  thing  itself.     This  has  actually  happened. 
Where  the  pilot  was  distinguished  by  lamps,  a  pointsman,  on  one 
occasion  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  thought  he  saw  the  engine 
lamps,  when  they  were  the  lamps  of  somebody  else,  and  a  collision 
ensued.    Therefore  it  was  in  vain  for  the  Lord  Advocate  to  say 
that  the  prisoners  were  criminally  responsible  because  the  pilot 
was  not  distinguished  fix)m  other  engines.     As  it  was,  it  so  hap> 
pens  this  Company  have  a  dwarf  locomotive  of  a  peculiar  ken- 
speckle  order — called  ^Little  Scotland' — specially  used  for  this 
service,  and  no  other.     She  was  obliged  to  go  home  for  repairs 
on  the  Saturday  before  the  accident ;  but  the  pointsman  was  duly 
made  aware  of  the  change,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  substi- 
tute that  came  in  her  room.     Nor  can  we  discover  any  defect  in 
the  order,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  directions  given  to  the  engine- 
drivers  and  the  pointsmen.     In  fact,  all  those  who  were  examined 
said  they  understood  it  perfectly  well,  and  thought  it  quite  safe. 
The  case  for  the  Crown  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  two  first  particulars 
in  which  the  order  was  said  to  be  defective,  namely,  in  so  far  as. 
(1)  it  dispensed  with  an  existing  order,  and  (2)  did  not  provide 
sufficient  regulations. 

It  appears  that  some  years  ago  the  accused  gentleman,  Mr 
Thomson,  had  framed  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  by  x:ollecting  together  the  different  rules 
and  orders  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  printed.     Of  this 
compilation,  as  improvements  came  to  be  suggested  by  experience, 
several  editions  were  subsequently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
anxiety.     One  of  the  cases  provided  for  is  the  break-down  of  a 
railway  train,  or  the  accidental  blocking  up   of  the  line.     The 
nearest  station  agent  is  at  once  to  be  communicated  with,  and  he  is 
to  appoint  a  pilot-man  with  a  red  cap,  under  whose  orders  the 
traffic  both  ways  is  to  pass  over  the  other  line  till  the  obstruction 
u  removed.    These  directions  are  to  apply,   ^when  accidents  or 
obstructions  occur,  which  necessitates  the  stoppage  of  the  traffic  on 
the  proper  line  of  rails,  and  the  transfer  of  it  to  the  wrong  line  be- 
tween certain  stations  or  through  connections,  and  the  working  of 
w>th  the  up  or  down  traffic  over  one  line.*    The  Lord  Advocate 
maintained  that  this  rule  was  applicable  to  a  case  of  obstruction 
from  rekying.    But  it  would  rather  seem   that  the  expression. 
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^  accidents  or  obstroctions/  was  intended  to  mean  accidental  ob- 
structions. For  another  reason,  it  coold  not  be  supposed  to  refer 
to  relajring, — because  this  was  an  operation  conducted  by  tbe 
Engineer,  whereas  the  rule  in  question  places  the  line  under  the 
nearest  station  agent,  ^  who  is  to  assume  the  chief  authority.*  Of 
course,  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  single  railway  official  to  adopt  tbe 
rather  strained  interpretation  put  upon,  this  rule  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution.    This  ground  therefore  also  failed. 

Lastly,  the  prosecution  seems  to  have  been  instituted  cm  tbe 
theory  that  the  railway  authorities  should  have  had  a  pilotrinan 
present,  as  well  as  a  pilot-engine.  But  Captain  Tyler  admitted 
that  so  lately  as  1856  he  had,  in  his  reports  to  Government,  recom- 
mended that  single  lines  might  be  worked  by  a  pilot-engine  or  pilot- 
man,  without  showing  any  preference  fer  either.  In  truth,  the 
driver  of  the  pilot-engine  does  the  duty  of  the  pilot-man.  In  either 
case,  the  pointsman  is  bound  to  see  that  he  is  there,  before  the  train 
is  allowed  to  pass. 

The  result  is,  that  the  order  for  which  the  two  gentlemen  in  tbe 
dock  were  sought  to  be  made  responsible  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  accident;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  made  such  an 
occurrence  impossible,  had  not  a  system  sprung  up,  outwith  the 
knowledge  of  both  the  Manager  and  Superintendent,  of  acting  in 
direct  violation  of  it  When  the  pilot  was  assigned  to  its  particular 
service,  no  one  had  any  right  to  employ  it  for  another  purpose. 
But  it  seems  it  went  to  Linlithgow  every  morning  for  the  plate- 
layers engaged  in  the  relaying ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  took  them 
home  at  night.  In  this  manner,  the  pointsman  at  Pardovan  came 
to  interpret  the  word,  ^  there,^  to  mean  at  Linlithgow,  or  anywhere 
to  the  west  of  him.  So  long  as  he  fancied  the  pilot  to  be  west,  he 
considered  it  was  there,  and  the  line  to  be  consequently  clear.  This 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  accident.  When  the  pointsman  saw  the 
5  o'clock  train  Scorn  Glasgow  approach,  a  train  consisting  of  an 
engine,  tender,  truck,  and  third  class  carriage — ^the  latter  with  a 
tail-light — was  at  a  rapid  rate  going  away  to  Linlithgow.  This  he 
supposed  to  be  the  pilot-engine  going  off  on  her  nightly  duty, — and 
hence  the  frightful  catastrophe.  The  marvel  is,  that  any  one  should 
have  made  such  a  mistake,  because  the  pilot  never  had  a  third  class 
carriage  attached,  and  never  carried  a  tail-light ;  and  he  was  stand- 
ing within  four  feet  of  the  train  when  it  passed  him.  But  then  he 
was  a  very  inefficient  man,  without  experience  in  his  duties.    No 
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pains  were  taken  to  see  that  he  understood  them ;  and,  in  fact,  after 
his  appointment,  he  said  he  never  so  much  as  read  the  special  order. 
His  appointment  in  these  circumstances  was  the  second  cause  of  the 
accident.  Lastly,  the  pilot-engine,  in  following  a  train,  should  have 
gone  right  through  the  points,  as  the  order  plainly  contemplated  : 
the  practice  of  stopping  short  20  or  30  yards,  or  perhaps  more,  and 
at  once  going  back  to  the  other  end  for  another  train,  was  the  third 
cause  of  the  accident. 

Had  the  prisoners  been  responsible  for  these  three  things,  they 
would  not  have  escaped  so  easily.  But  neither  of  them  appointed 
the  pointsman,  and  neither  of  them  were  aware  that  the  rule  was 
systematically  violated  in  the  two  particulars  above-mentioned.  Even 
had  they  been  aware  of  it,  they  could  not  have  interfered ;  because,  in 
relaying  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Jameson,  the  Secretary,  the  Engineer  takes  formal 
possession  of  the  line,  and  is  responsible  for  the  working  of  both 
lines ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  and  his  plate-layers  are  answer- 
able for  the  safety  of  the  traffic  when  they  take  out  a  single  rail. 
In  eSoety  he  takes  the  train  out  of  the  hands  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment at  one  end,  and  hands  it  over  to  them  at  the  other.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  very  questionable.  The  En- 
gineer is  an  independent  officer,  and  the  Manager  and  the  Super- 
intendent have  no  control  over  the  movements  of  his  employes ;  and 
thus  a  barrier  is  placed  in  the  way  of  that  unity  of  action  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  successful  conduct  of  all  large  mercantile  under- 


While  we  hold  that  the  Crown  acted  quite  properly  in  withdrawing 
the  case  from  the  jury,  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  no  criminal 
responsibility  was  incurred  by  any  of  the  employees  of  the  Company. 
It  is  difficult  in  such  cases  to  get  at  the  facts  which  fix  responsibility 
npon  the  proper  parties.  The  moment  the  Crown  examines  a  rail- 
way official  in  the  way  of  precognition,  that  party  is  morally,  if  not 
legally,  discharged  from  liability  to  prosecution.  The  first  step 
taken  may  thus  lead  to  the  impunity  of  the  chief  delinquent, — a 
consideration  which  may  explain,  if  it  does  not  wholly  excuse,  the 
miscarriage  of  justice  which  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  awftil 
calamity  in  question. 
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Conveyancing^  according  to  the  Law  of  Scotland ;  being  the  Lectures 
of  the  late  Allan  Menzies,  A.M.,  etc.  Third  Edition.  Edin- 
bargh :  Bell  and  Bradfute. 

To  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  the  writers  and  solicitors  of  the  various  societies  in 
Scotland,  a  good  treatise  on  conveyancing  is  the  most  useful  work 
in  the  library,  and  the  one  most  frequently  consulted.     A  knotty 
point  in  the  science  may  occasionally  call  for  more  thorough  con- 
sideration and  research  than  is  implied  in  the  consultation  of  even 
the  most  accurate  and  copious  of  practical  treatises ;  but  for  one 
such  instance,  there  are  a  hundred  points  of  difficulty,  a  solution  of 
which,  the  conveyancer  knows  from  experience   or  the  results  of 
reading,  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  decided  law  on  the 
subject.     Until  the  publication  of  the  Lectures  of  Professor  Menzies, 
there  was  no  manual  of  reference  to  which  the  conveyancer  conld 
turn  for  assistance  in  his  difficulties,  or  to  assist  his   memory  in 
reference  to  points  of  practice. 

We  believe  that  we  only  give  expression  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  profession,  when  we  say  that  the  deficiency  has  been  most  amply 
and  meritoriously  supplied  by  the  publication  of  the  work  to  which 
this  notice  refers.  Indeed,  the  issue  of  three  editions  in  twice  as 
many  years  afibrds  the  most  convincing  and  practical  evidence  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  lectures  of  the  learned  professor  are  held 
by  the  profession,  and  proves  that  the  favourable  reception  accorded 
to  these  prelections  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author  was  no  mere  com- 
plimentary tribute  to  the  estimable  and  popular  qualities  of  the  man, 
but  was  due  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  instruction  which  he 
imparted. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  noticing  a  new  edition  of  a  work  so  univer- 
sally read  and  consulted  as  ^  Professor  Menzies'  Conveyancing,'  to 
enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  editor  of  the  present  edition  has  very  properly  pre- 
served the  original  text  intact,  both  as  to  matter  and  arrangement, 
incorporating  the  new  matter  in  the  form  of  notes  and  new  para- 
graphs, printed  in  a  different  character.      This  course,  which  is 
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generally  advisable  in  republishing  works  of  established  reputation, 
is  preferable  on  every  ground  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  work 
treating  of  conveyancing,  a  subject  which  includes  the  cultivation  of 
the  art  not  only  as  it  is,  but  also  as  it  has  existed  during  the  length- 
ened period  over  which  a  progress  t)f  titles  may  extend.  Convey- 
ancing, in  one,  and  not  the  least  important  of  its  aspects,  is  a  historical 
science ;  and  on  that  ground,  if  on  no  other,  the  revision  which  a 
conveyancing  text-book  must  undergo  in  its  re-issue,  ought  to  be  by 
way  of  addition,  not  of  substitution.  No  one  knew  better  how  to 
treat  the  subject  historically  than  Professor  Menzies  himself,  and  the 
additions  to  the  present  treatise  which  have  been  made  by  the  well 
qaalified  hand  of  the  gentleman  who  has  modestly  withheld  his  name 
from  the  public,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  tone  and 
design  of  the  work. 

These  additions  consist  chiefly  in  the  incorporation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Titles  to  Lands  Acts  with  the  chapters  relating  to 
feudal  conveyancing.  The  substance  of  other  statutory  alterations 
on  the  law  of  property  has  been  stated  in  the  form  of  foot-notes, — 
among  which  we  may  instance  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Jobt-stock  Companies  Acts,  appended  to  the  chapter  on  the  Law 
of  Partnership  at  p.  434 ;  and  the  note  on  the  transfer  of  shipping 
property  under  the  17  &  18  Vict.,  cap.  104,  with  the  relative  de- 
cisions, at  p.  468. 

It  is  satis&ctory  to  observe  that  the  index,  which  in  the  previous 
e^tions  was  very  defective,  has  been  rewritten  and  considerably 
enhirged.  This,  with  the  prefixed  table  of  cases  and  statutes  cited, 
^11  much  enhance  the  value  of  the  edition  as  a  book  of  reference. 
Why  a  table  of  contents  should  not  also  have  been  added,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  divine ;  but  may  inform  the  reader  by  whom  it  has  not 
already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  introductory  lecture  at  p.  24,  a 
synoptical  table  of  the  method  of  exposition  will  be  found,  which 
partially,  though  imperfectly,  supplies  the  want  of  a  table  of  contents. 
The  printing  and  getting  up  of  the  work  are  in  keeping  with  the  im- 
proved requirements  of  professional  taste  in  those  matters,  and  are 
<^^table  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers. 
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SHERIFF  COURT  PROCESS. 
Cahpbeix  v.  Blackwood. 

A  CASE  of  considerable  practical  interest,  recently  disposed  of  by 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Court,  would  seem  worthy  of  comment  in 
this  joumfll,  before  its  circumstances  are  forgotten.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  as  follow : — Campbell  (suspender)  raised  action  against  a 
party  named  Lindsay  before  the  Sheriff  of  Peeblesshire ;  and  after  a 
lengthened  litigation,  the  defender  was  assoilzied,  and  found  entitled 
to  expenses,  an  account  of  which  was  allowed  to  be  lodged  and  re- 
mitted to  the  auditor  for  taxation.  That  interlocutor  was  dated  5th 
July  1859.  Immediately  thereaflter  the  suspender's  agent  borrowed 
the  process,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  suspender's  agent  at  Glasgow, 
that  he  might  consider  whether  or  not  the  suspender  should  adro- 
cate.  Repeated  applications  for  a  return  of  the  process  were  made 
in  August,  September,  October,  and  November  1859  ;  but  the  sus- 
pender requested  delay  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  sufficient  time  for  obtaining  advice  as  to  the  proposed  advoca- 
tion. These  requests  were  repeatedly  granted,  and  he  kept  the 
process  under  such  circumstances  till  24th  November  1859,  when 
it  was  returned  to  the  clerk. 

More  than  three  months  from  the  date  of  said  interlocutor  then 
elapsed  without  any  step  being  taken  in  the  action.  Thereafter  the 
defender's  agent,  without  obtaining  a  revival  of  the  action,  lodged 
the  defender's  account  of  expenses,  and  (after  several  diets  for 
auditing  it  had  been  adjourned  at  the  request  of  the  suspender's 
agent,  except  the  last  adjournment,  which  was  mutually  requested) 
it  was  taxed,  at  the  request  and  in  the  presence  of  both  parties,  on 
80th  May  1860.  At  that  date  more  than  six  months  had  ran 
from  the  date  of  said  interlocutor,  and  no  subsequent  one  had  been 
pronounced. 

A  few  days  afler  the  account  of  expenses  had  been  taxed,  the 
suspender's  Glasgow  agent  caused  a  note  to  be  lodged  in  process 
objecting  to  inrther  proceedings  before  the  Sheriff,  on  the  ground 
that,  under  the  Sheriff  Court  Act  16  &  17  Vict.,  cap.  80,  sec.  15, 
the  action  stood  dismissed.  The  Sheriff-substitute  repelled  that 
objection,  and  decerned  for  the  taxed  amount  of  expenses  in  favour 
of  the  respondent,  Mr  Blackwood,  as  agent  disburser  for  the  de- 
fender. The  decree  on  the  merits,  assoilzieing  the  defender,  has 
never  been  extracted. 
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The  decree  for  expenses  of  process  having  been  extracted  and  a 
charge  given,  the  suspender  applied  for  suspension,  and  pleaded  that 
in  the  cjrcnmstances  the  action  stood  finally  dismissed,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  that  the  Sheriff  was /uncttw  oJiciL  The  respondent, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that,  in  respect  final  decree  had  been 
pronounced  in  the  action,  and  in  respect  the  decree  onHhe  merits 
formed  resjudieaiOy  and  that  advocation  thereof  was  still  competent, 
the  said  statute  did  not  apply.     The  Lord  Ordinaiy  (Ardmillan) 
repelled  the  reason  of  suspension.    The  suspender  reclaimed ;  and 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Court,  by  a  majority  (Lord  Cowan 
concurring  with  the  Lord  Ordinary),  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's 
decision  and  suspended  the  charge.     The  majority  held  that  dis- 
missal by  the  statute  could  not  affect  the  decision  of  the  Sheriff  on 
the  merits,  and  that  it  would  remain  quite  operative,  and  might 
still  be  extracted ;  but  they  separated  the  action,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  expenses,  from  the  merits,  and  held  that,  as  regards  expenses,  it 
stood  dismissed  by  the  statute.     Lord  Cowan,  on  the  other  hand, 
held,  with  the  Lord  Ordinary,  that  the  statute  applied  only  to  an 
action  before  final  judgment  exhausting  the  merits  had  been  pro^ 
nounced,  and  not  to  subsequent  procedure  for  taxation  of,  and 
decemiture  for,  expenses.  The  decision  is  of  importance  to  the  pro« 
fession,  and  its  soundness  seems  open  to  serious  objections. 

The  statute  declares,  that  where  in  any  cause  no  proceeding  shall 
have  been  taken  during  three  consecutive  months,  the  action  shall, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period  (eo  ipso)y  stand  dismissed,  subject  to 
a  power  of  revival  by  the  Sheriff  within  three  months  after  the 
expiration  of  such  first  period  of  three  months,  but  not  thereafter. 
Had  a  note  of  advocation  been  presented  within  the  first  period  of 
three  months,  it  would  have  carried  the  whole  action  to  the  Supreme 
'  Conrt,  and  the  decision  of  that  Court  would  have  settled  all  mat^ 
ters. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  advocation  of  an  action  standing 
dismissed  by  the  statute  would  be  an  absurdity ;  and  that,  if  an 
action  can  be  so  separated  as  that  one  part  of  it  can  be  held  to 
^tnun  entire  and  another  part  of  it  dismissed  by  the  statute,  advo- 
<^ion  of  the  part,  equally  as  of  a  whole  action,  standing  so  dismissed 
would  be  incompetent.  Therefore,  on  the  expiry  of  three  months 
after  the  Sheriff's  interlocutor  disposing  of  the  whole  merits  of  the 
cauae,  the  action  (giving  effect  to  the  construction  put  on  the  statute 
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by  the  majority  of  the  Coart)  stood  in  this  position  :  Advocation  of 
the  decision,  so  far  as  it  disposed  of  the  merits,  was  competent  (sec 
24  of  statate)  ;  but,  so  far  as  regarded  the  defender's  eiqpenses,  the 
action  stood  dismissed  by  the  Act,  and  could  not  then  be  advocated. 
The  latter  part  of  the  action,  however,  might  have  been  revived  by 
the  Sheriff  at  any  time  within  the  second  period  of  three  months, 
in  terms  of  the  15th  section  of  said  statute. 

Practically,  then,  what  might  have  resulted,  assuming  thatdunng 
the  second  period  of  three  months  the  pursuer  had  presented  a  note 
of  advocation  of  the  Sheriff^s  decision  t  It  is  possible  he  might 
ultimately  have  succeeded  in  getting  it  reversed  on  the  meriUy  and 
in  obtaining  decree  in  terms  of  his  summons,  with  expenses.  But 
the  note  could  not  have  operated  as  a  revival  of  the  action  as  regards 
expenses;  for  the  statute  confines  the  power  of  revival  to  the 
Sheriff.  Neither,  as  already  stated,  could  that  part  then  be  advo- 
cated. Therefore  the  pursuer^s  note  of  advocation  could  not  have 
been  founded  on  as  barring  the  defender,  or  Mr  Blackwood  as  his 
agent  (who,  on  the  decision  on  the  merits  finding  his  client  entitled 
to  expenses,  acquired  an  indefeasible  right  to  carry  out  the  action 
for  expenses),  from  moving  the  Sheriff,  any  time  within  the  second 
period  of  three  months,  to  revive  the  action ;  and  on  being  revived, 
it  might  have  been  proceeded  with,  and  decree  for  expenses  taken, 
just  as  if  no  advocation  on  the  merits  had  been  in  dependence.  No 
doubt  advocation  ob  contingeniiam  might  have  been  applied  for  by 
the  pursuer  after  revival  of  the  action  in  the  Inferior  Court ;  bnt 
he  might  not  have  taken  that  step ;  and,  if  not,  it  is  submitted  there 
was  no  legal  bar  to  the  Sheriff  giving  decree  for  expenses. 

But  while  all  this  seems  competent  in  law,  there  would  have  been 
a  practical  difficulty,  caused  by  the  proceedings  after  the  expiry  of 
the  first  period  of  three  months,  to  be  overcome, — the  existence  of 
which  difficulty,  so  caused,  seems  to  illustrate  the  unsoundness,  at 
least  the  impracticability,  of  the  views  of  the  Court.  On  the  pur- 
suer intimating  his  note  of  advocation,  the  Inferior  Court  process 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  how,  thereafter 
without  the  process,  could  the  Sheriff  revive  and  proceed  with  the 
action  as  regards  expenses  ?  How  could  one  branch  of  it  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  proceeded  with  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
another  in  the  Inferior  Court  Y 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  practical  difficulty  could,  in  some 
way,  be  got  over  (and  the  defender's  agent  would  have  been  en- 
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titled  to  have  the  process  retransmitted  to  get  it  revived),  if  the 
preceding  remarks  be  well  founded,  matters  might  shortly  have 
stood  in  this  position :  The  pursuer  might  have  succeeded  in  ob^ 
taining  decree  in  terms  of  his  summons  in  the  advocation ;  while 
the  defender's  procurator,  as  agent  disburser,  might  have  obtained 
decree  against  the  pursuer  for  the  defender's  expenses  in  the  Inferior 
Court. 

What  is  the  next  possible  anomaly  ?    The  pursuer,  in  order  to 
get  the  better  of  such  decree  for  expenses,  would  have  to  apply  a 
second  time  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  he  would  found  his  ap- 
plication on  the  statement  that  he  had  already  got  the  Sheriff's 
decision  on  the  merits  reversed.    But  as  the  question  of  expenses 
in  the  Inferior  Court  could  not  competently  have  been  under  dish 
cussion  in  the  former  advocation,  the  decree  of  reversal  on  the 
merits  could  not  be  founded  on  to  the  defender's  agent's  prejudice 
in  any  question  with  him  a^  to  those  expenses.    Besides,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  expenses  in  the  Inferior  Court,  in  whole  or  in  part,  might 
have  been  awarded  tp  the  defender,  irrespective  altogether  of  any 
decision  on  the  merits ;  while  in  order  to  illustrate  the  results  which 
might  flow  firom  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  suspen- 
sion, it  is  quite  allowable  to  take  the  assumption  that,  in  any  view 
of  the  merits^  expenses,  in  whole  or  in  part,  would  have  been 
awarded  the  defender  in  the  Inferior  Court.    Then  the  decision  in 
the  advocation  might  have  been  pronounced  in  absence  or  default, 
or  have  been  obtained  under  fraud  or  collusion.    At  all  events, 
enoQgh  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  would  by  no  means  follow, 
V^fadoy  firom  the  pursuer  having  succeeded  in  the  advocation  of 
the  merits,  that  the  finding  by  the  Sheriff  of  expenses  due  to  the 
defender  must  be  reversed.    The  agent  disburser  would  be  entitled 
to  be  heard  in  support  of  his  decree.    The  discussion  might  lead  to 
a  reconsideration  of  the  merits ;  and  even  were  the  issue  as  regards 
^nses  to  depend  solely  on  a  sound  view  of  the  merits,  it  is  quite 
?<^ible  that  he  might  satisfy  the  Court  that  the  Sheriff's  decision 
on  the  merits  (though  standing  reversed)  was  quite  correct,  and 
ihua  that  the  decree  for  expenses  should  stand,  or  at  least  that  on 
other  grounds  it  should  stand. 

^  various  other  views  the  decision  is  open  to  remark.  Reverse 
|he  position  of  parties,  and  suppose  the  pursuer  had  obtained  decree 
^  ^0  Inferior  Court  with  expenses,  but  that  the  defender  had  con- 
^>*od  to  prevent  procedure  thereafter  till  the  expiry  of  the  six 
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months.     He  would  then  have  been  free  from  the  pursuer's  ex- 
penses ;  for,  if  the  decision  under  observation  be  correct,  action  ibr 
expenses  then  stood  finally  dismissed  by  the   statute.    And  how 
then  stood  the  decree  on  the  merits?   '  Could  it  be  extracted! 
According  to  the  Act  of  Sederunt  of  10th  July  1839,  sec.  113,  a 
decree  on  the  merits  cannot  be  extracted  till  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  expenses  have  been  modified.     In  the  case  supposed,  expenses 
would  not  have  been  modified.     Would  the  Sheriff-clerk,  notwith- 
standing, have  issued  extract  ?    That  Act  of  Sederunt  is  his  law, 
passed  expressly  for  his  guidance,  and,  without  judicial  authority 
authorizing  the  contrary,  he  is  bound  to  conform  to  its  terms.    But 
how  could  the  pursuer  move  in  the  action  for  authority  to  extract, — 
the  Sheriff  being,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Court,  functus 
oficii  ? 

Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  reference  to  oath  is  competent 
before  extract,  even  afler  final  judgment.  Has  that  right  been  taken 
away  ?  Was  it  not  competent,  after  the  expiry  of  six  months,  to 
have  referred  the  whole  cause  to  the  defender's  oath  in  the  Inferior 
Court?  If  not,  what  was  the  bar?  Was  it  that  the  Sheriff  was 
functus  officii  ?  Then,  if  he  was,  he  could  only  be  so  by  holding 
that  the  action  on  the  merits  stood  finally  dismissed  by  the  statute. 
Dismissal  is  the  sole  penalty  arising  from  delay.  Once  admit  that 
advocation  is  competent,  and  the  plea  of  dismissal  by  the  statute 
must  vanish,  and  so  must  all  objection  to  reference  to  oath  in  the 
Inferior  Court  (if  otherwise  competent)  any  time  before  extract. 
Such  reference  would  be  competent  according  to  the  view  of  the 
Lord  Ordinary  and  Lord  Cowan,  but  not  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court ;  and  yet  they  admit  that  advocation  of  the  Sheriflfs  decision 
was  and  still  is  competent,  for  it  has  not  been  extracted. 

Now,  holding  reference  to  oaths  to  be  competent,  and  assuming 
it  to  be  made  during  the  second  period  of  three  months,  and  to 
substantiate  the  pursuer's  claim,  the  Sheriff  would,  of  course, 
recal  his  former  decision,  and  give  decree  in  terms  of  the  libel. 
But  to  what  extent  could  he  recal  ?  Certainly  no  part  of  the 
action  standing  dismissed  by  the  statute.  As  regards  the  merits, 
the  action  (so  say  the  Court)  did  not  stand  so  dismissed  ;  but 
as  to  expenses,  they  say  dismissal  took  effect.  If  so,  it  occurred 
on  the  expiry  of  the  first  period  of  three  months.  The  power  of 
revival  does  not  affect  the  position  of  the  case.  So  long  as  that 
power  was  not  exercised,  the  action  stood  dismissed.    The  purauer 
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did  not  require  to  revive  the  dismissed  part  before  referring  to  the 

defender's  oath.    It  was  the  merits  that  were  to  be  referred.    Then 

his  minate  of  reference  would  be  as  ineffectaal  for  the  revival  of  the 

dismissed  portion  of  the  action  as  a  note  of  advocation.     Thus,  we 

are  justified  bjr  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  holding  that,  even  in 

the  Sheriff  Court,  one  part  of  the  action  may  be  operative,  aitd 

another  stand  dismissed  by  the  statute.     And  so,  after  tlie  pursuer 

has,  under  his  reference,  got  the  interlocutor  recalled  so  far  as  the 

Sheriff  had  power  to  recal  it  at  the  time,  and  got  decree  for  his 

claim,  with  expenses,  the  defender  might  insist,  within  the  second 

period  of  three  months,  on  having  the  dismissed  part  of  the  action 

revived,  and  proceed  to  have  his  expenses  taxed  and  decenled  for. 

On  payment  of  the  previous  expenses,  the  right  to  have  the  action 

revived  seems  to  be  absolute,  and  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 

Sheriff;  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  consider  how  the  defender  is 

to  be  restrained  from  such  a  vexatious  course  in  a  case  where 

awarding  expenses  depended  entirely  on  the  decision  on  the  merits. 

We  contend  for  the  competency  of  revival  irrespective  of  equity ; 

but  the  justice  of  it  will  not  be  denied  in  those  cases  in  which 

expenses,  in  whole  or  in  part,  do  not  depend  on  the  merits. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks,  we  recur  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  advocation.     We  have  said  that  a  process  standing  dis- 
missed by  the  statute  cannot  be  advocated,  and  that  no  portion  of 
an  action   so   dismissed  can  be  advocated.      That    position,  we 
think,  cannot  be  assailed.      We  are  entitled,  then,   to  take  ad- 
vocation as  at  once  the  test  whether  an  action  stands  dismissed, 
^nd  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  it  does  so.     It  is  provided 
V  the  24th  section  of  the   Sheriff  Court  Act,  that  it  shall  be 
competent,  in  any  cause  exceeding  the  value  of  L.25  (as  the 
Inferior  Court  process  did),  to  take  to  review  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion any  interlocutor  disposing  of  the  whole  merits  of  the  cause 
(as  the  Sheriff's  did),  although  expenses,  if  such  have  been  found 
due,  have  not  been  modified  or  decerned  for.    The  time  for  doing 
so  is  not  limited  to  three  months,  or  six  months,  or  any  period ;  and 
It  remsdns  as  entire  as  it  ever  was  to  apply  for  advocation  any  time 
Wore  extract*    And  where,  we  ask,  is  there  any  authority  for 
holding  that,  if  the  advocation  shall  not  be  presented  till  after  the 
expiry  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  such  interlocutor,  the  advoca- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  whole  interlocutor,  but  be  limited  to  the 
merits,  because  as  regards  expenses  the  action  stood  dismissed  by 
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the  statute  t  We  unhesitatingly  say  there  ia  none ;  that  we  have 
shown  tlie  whole  action  might  have  been  brought  under  review  by 
advocation ;  andy  consequently,  that  no  part  of  it  could  stand  dis- 
missed by  the  statute.  It  would  indeed  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  the  Act,  while  providing  for  review,  meant  the  provisicMi  to 
apply  to  what  it  had  dismissed.  Then  there  is  room  for  maintain- 
ing that  the  defender's  agent,  who  acquired  right  to  expenses  on  the 
decision  on  the  merits  being  pronounced,  was  a  third  party,  [tfo- 
tected  by  the  saving  provision  at  the  close  of  the  15th  section  of  the 
Sheriff  Court  Act  from  the  penal  consequences  of  the  former  park 
of  it;  but  on  this  point  we  do  not  enlarge. 

On  all  these  considerations  we  think  the  views  of  the  Lord  Ordi- 
nary and  of  Lord  Cowan  are  the  sound  views  of  the  case.  They 
necessarily  imply  that  the  finding  of  expenses  due  to  the  defender 
was  a  mere  accessory,  which  would  as  such  be  (^iarried  by  a  note 
of  advocation  of  the  final  interlocutor  disposing  of  the  merits,  no 
matter  when  presented — ^thus  excluding  the  competency  of  separat- 
ing the  merits  from  the  expenses,  and  so  avoiding  all  practical  diffi- 
culties, and  obviating  the  anomalous  results  which  might  flow  firom 
a  contrary  construction. 


CnrrfBpnhnrt^ 


THE  SHERIFF-SUBSTITUTES'  MEMORIAL. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Jurisprudence,) 

Sib, — I  was  glad  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  memorial  of  the  Sheriff- 
snbstitates  was  disposed  of  in  your  Journal  of  last  month.  That  doca- 
ment  would,  perhaps,  require  little  serious  notice,  were  it  not  that  \\» 
conclading  sentence  suggests  darkly  that  the  agitation  of  these  gentle- 
men is  supported  bj  some  iuflnence  of  greater  weight  than  one  would  be 
inclined  to  attach  to  the  signatures  appended  to  it.  Thej  are  impelled, 
it  says,  to  the  procedure  they  have  adopted,  ^no  less  by  a  sense  of  the 
injustice  to  which  their  office  has  been  too  long  subjected,  than  by  the 
urgent  suggestions  which  have  reached  them  from  many  influential  qaar- 
ters.*  Now,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  warranted  in  making  such 
a  statement,  it  becomes  important  that  the  public,  and  especially  the  legal 
profession,  should  remain  alive  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  objects  which 
their  agitation  has  in  view ;  the  more  so,  as  these  gentlemen  are  even  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  Social  Science  mutual  improvement  meetings 
next  October,  for  airing  their  grievances  before  such  idle  bigwigs  as  may 
be  caught  on  their  way  from  the  north,  and  fixed  for  a  time  in  our  then 
desert^  city. 
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The  stated  object  of  the  memorialists  shortly  is,  to  urge  that  the  office 
of  the  'principai  resident  magistrate  in  the  connty'  shoald  be  placed  on 
SQch  a  footing  as  will  indace  '  properly  qualified  individnals  to  accept  the 
sitaation  when  yacancies  occur/    And  further,  ^The  memorialists  feel 
satisfied  that  the  object  is  mainly  to  be  attained,-^rs(,  by  more  adequate 
salaries  being  attached  to  the  office ;  secondly,  by  a  reasonable  chance  of 
promoUon  being  understood  to  belong  to  it;  and,  thirdly,  by  vesting 
the  appointment  of  all  resident  Sheriffs  in  the  Crown.'    One  would,  of 
coarse,  presume  from  the  last  two  sentences,  that  the  increased  sttlaries 
are  to  be  reserred  for  the  '  properly  qualified  individuals '  who  are  to 
*  accept  the  situation  when  vacancies  occur;'  but  we  are  afterwards  in* 
formed  that  the  memorialists,  though  not  equal  in  attainments  with  the 
ideal  resident  Sheriff  that  is  to  be,  have  equal  responsibilities  thrown 
npoD  them ;  and  therefore,  it  is  argued,  they  are  entitled  to  the  revised 
scale  of  income.    This  argument,  however,  cuts  both  ways.    Suppose  it 
was  suggested,  as  a  diminution  of  the  grievance,  that  the  ^  responsibility ' 
of  the  Sheriff  should  be  curtailed,  and  his  jurisdiction  limited,  as  that  of 
the  county  judges  in  England,  to  cases  within  L.50  value !     However,  if 
Government,  impressed  by  the  weight  of  duty  under  which  the  memo- 
rialists labour,  are  induced  to  grant  them  an  augmentation  of  income,  I 
am  sore  no  one  in  Scotland  will  grudge  it  them.    What  seems  of  more 
consequence  is  to  show  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  office  of  Sheriff- 
Bnbstitute  should  be  raised  to  a  position  of  such  comparative  importance, 
as  to  induce  its  general  acceptance  by  a  class  of  the  legal  profession  of 
greater  attainments  and  ability  than  those  who  now  accept  it. 

In  a  small  country  which  possesses  laws  of  its  own,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  elaboration  and  perfection  of  those  laws,  as  well  as  for  their  due 
administration,  that  the  State  should  charge  itself,  to  some  extent,  with 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  class  to  whom  the  administration 
of  these  laws  is  committed.  This  wa3  early  seen  in  our  own  country  by 
those  who  established  and  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice. It  was  understood  in  England  by  those  who  have  jealously  guarded 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Courts.  And  while  in  England 
the  great  amount  of  business  necessarily  brought  into  the  Supreme  Courts 
will  always  secure  the  attraction  of  high  attainments  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  same  result  cannot  be  secured  in  a  small  country  like  Scotland, 
without  a  continuance  of  the  inducements  which  have  hitherto  contributed 
to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  legal  attainment  within  the  College  of 
Jastice.  And  the  tendency  of  the  movement,  popular  in  some  quarters, 
which  aims  at  withdrawing  business  from  the  supreme  to  the  local  courts, 
is  directly  calculated  to  weaken  the  mainspring  of  our  legal  machinery. 

Those  who  are  anxious  for  the  more  efficient  administration  of  justice 
in  local  courts,  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  far  greater  importance  of  the 
effici^t  administration  of  the  law  by  the  Supreme  Courts.  It  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  A.  alone  that  a  wise  judgment  is  pronounced  in  the  advoca- 
tion at  bis  instance  against  B.;  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  C,  D.,  E«,  etc.,  who, 
in  conseqaence  of  that  judgment,  are  so  advised  as  to  keep  clear  of  litiga- 
tion. And,  therefore,  it  would  be  far  less  injurious  to  the  community 
^^  the  local  judge  should  settle  the  case  between  A.  and  B.,  by  tossing 
Qp  first,  than  that  the  cause  should  miscarry  in  the  Supreme  Court  for 
Want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  bar,  or  clearness  of  judgment  on  the 
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bencb.  On  the  character,  therefore,  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  Saprane 
Coarts,  depends  one  great  element  of  the  efficiency  of  our  legal  syBtem,— 
the  soundness  of  our  guiding  decisions.  But  there  is  another  element 
which  depends  no  less  on  the  permanent  standard  of  ability  of  onr  bar; 
that  is,  the  amendment  of  the  law  bj  direct  legislation.  If  a  legal  system 
were,  or  could  be,  reduced  to  a  permanent  standard  of  fixed  rules,  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  system  was  so  extended  as  to  embrace  all  pos- 
sible exigencies  of  society,  and  yet  so  certain  as  to  be  capable  of  admini- 
stration by  ordinary  common  sense,  it  would  then  be  time  to  abolish  the 
Supreme  Courts,  and  the  administration  of  justice  would  become  a  rootine 
business,  proper  only  for  loeal  magistrates.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
legal  system  be  a  delicate  machine,  which  requires  constant  adjustment 
and  adaptation  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  society ;  and  if  the 
requirements  of  society  are  growing  so  fast,  that  it  is  confessedly  bejond 
the  power  of  our  ablest  legislators  to  adapt  the  machinery  of  the  law  so 
as  to  keep  pace  with  them,  then  there  is  plainly  the  greatest  need  of 
maintaining  the  standard  of  attainment  in  those  about  the  Supreme  Courts 
by  every  protection,  by  every  encouragement  possible. 

It  is  said  by  those  outside  the  legal  profession,  that  we  are  protected 
and  encouraged  enough.  Be  it  so !  To  that  the  country  owes  a  legal 
system  on  the  whole  admirably  suited  to  its  wants.   ^<  X^/At^tt  yu,^  voKtrat 

fAifAovfitvot  frf^ovf/*  But  it  is  not  by  extending  the  encouragement  to 
local  jurisdiction  that  the  funds  of  Government  are  best  employed  towards 
improving  the  administration  of  the  law ;  it  is  by  helping  to  maintain  the 
character  of  the  courts  which  control,  and  the  legislation  which  directs, 
the  current  of  the  whole  system. — I  am,  etc., 

S*  C* 
Edinbubgh,  Feb,  1863. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 

Campbell  v.  M'Laren. — Jan.  28. 

New  Trial — Ptint, 

In  this  case  a  verdict  was  some  time  ago  returned  for  the  defender. 
The  pursuer  having  moved  the  Court  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the 
verdict  should  not  be  set  aside  as  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  at  the 
same  time  asked  for  an  order  to  have  the  presiding  judges'  notes  of  evi- 
dence printed,  the  Court  made  the  order  for  the  notes,  and  sent  the  case 
to  the  Summar  Roll.  The  defender  afterwards  moved  the  Court  to  dis- 
charge the  last  order,  and  apply  the  verdict,  in  respect  the  notes  of  evi- 
dence had  not  yet  been  printed.  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  the  motion 
was  quite  out  of  place.    It  was  not  a  statutory  requisite,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  a  modern  innovation,  to  have  the  notes  of  evidence  printed. 
The  motion  for  the  rnle  could  quite  competently  be  heard  though  there 
was  not  a  scrap  of  paper  before  the  Court. — Motion  refused. 

CoRMiE  r.  CoRMiB  AND  Others. — Jan.  SO. 

Agent  and  Client — Authimty  to  Compromise. 

The  pnrsaer  in  this  case  is  Mrs  Elizabeth  Baxter  or  Cormie,  residing 
in  Barghead,  and  the  defenders  are  James  Cormie,  sailor  at  Burghead, 
Alexander  Gordon,  writer  in  Elgin,  and  William  Grigor,  writer  in  Elgin. 
An  action  of  connt  and  reckoning  was  brought  in  the  Sheriff  Conrt  of 
Elgin  against  the  pursuer,  Mrs  Connie,  as  executrix-dative  of  her  late 
hosband,  at  the  instance  of  one  of  her  sons.     Mr  Gordon  acted  as  agent 
for  the  pursuer,  and  Mr  Grigor  as  agent  for  the  defender.    After  certain 
procedure,  the  action  was  compromised,  and  decree  was  pronounced 
aguDst  Mrs  Connie,  the  defender,  in  terms  of  the  compromise,  for  the 
SQm  of  L.40.     The  object  of  the  present  action  is  to  have  that  decree 
reduced  and  set  aside,  and  certain  claims  made  good  against  the  defender 
Grigor  for  having  compromised  the  action  without  authority,  and  against 
the  defender  Gordon  for  having  colluded  with  Grigor  in  effecting  the 
compromise.     The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan)  decerned  against  the  de- 
fenders Cormie  and  Gordon,  in  conformity  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Hbel,  in  respect  of  their  having  made  no  appearance ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
defender  William  Grigor,  found  that  the  pursuer  had  not  made  arerments 
relative  and  sufficient  to  support  the  conclnsions  of  the  action  against 
bim,  or  to  entitle  her  to  take  an  issue  against  him.    The  pursuer  having 
reclaimed,  the  Inner  House  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  and 
foand  that  the  pursuer  was  not  entitled  to  the  issue  she  proposed  against 
the  defender  Grigor ;  but  before  answer  as  to  his  liability  for  any  part  of 
the  expense  to  which  she  had  been  put  in  obtaining  a  reduction  of  the 
Sheriff  Court  decree,  allowed  to  both  parties  a  proof  of  their  respective 
arermeots  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  decree  was  obtained 
Aod  extracted.     A  proof  having  been  taken,  the  Court  at  advising  were 
of  opinion  that  the  import  of  the  evidence  showed  that  Grigor  had  suffi- 
mt  authority ;  and  as  it  did  not  appear  that  he  acted  in  male  fidej  the 
judgment  was  for  absolvitor. 

LiNDESAT  V,  Shields. — Jan.  31. 

Expenses — New  Trial. 

When  this  case  was  tried,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  pursuer. 
On  the  motion  of  the  defender  the  Court  granted  a  new  trial  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  contrary  to  evidence,  reserving  the  question 
^  expenses.  At  the  second  trial  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
f'^&der.  The  pursuer  now  asks  the  Court  to  award  him  the  expenses  of 
^  first  trial  in  respect  of  his  success  therein ;  and  the  defender  seeks  the 
^^petnes  of  both  trials  in  respect  of  his  success  in  the  second.  The  Court 
'UttQimousiy  found  neither  party  entitled  to  the  expenses  of  the  first  trial, 
*»d  allowed  the  defender  the  expenses  of  the  second. 

VOU  VU.— NO.  LXXV.  MARCH  1863.  T 
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Hunter,  etc.,  r.  The  North  British  Ra.ilway  Co. — Feb.  8. 

Jury  Cause — Notice  of  Trial, 

These  are  four  separate  actions  of  damages  against  the  North  British 
Railway  Company,  for  injaries  received  by  the  pursuers  through  th« 
railway  accident  which  occurred  about  April  last  at  the  Maxton  Junction, 
in  Roxburghshire,  on  the  North  British  line.     The  pursuers  gave  notices 
of  trial  at  the  Spring  Circuit  at  Jedburgh ;  and  the  defenders  having 
thereafter  moved  the  Lord  Ordinary  (Barcaple)  to  fix  the  trials  before 
himself  during  session,  his  Lordship  to-day  reported  the  motion  in  \xxm 
of  the  statute.    The  defenders  contended  that  as  the  pursuers  had  giTeu 
notice  of  trial  at  circuit,  with  the  view  of  having  the  cases  tried  by  juries 
drawn  from  the  district  in  which  the  accidents  occurred,  and  where  the 
pursuers  reside,  it  would  promote  the  ends  of  justice  were  the  Court,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  either  to  sustain  the  defenders'  motion,  that 
the  trials  should  be  before  the  Lord  Ordmary  during  session,  or  to  ap- 
point them  to  take  place  at  the  sittings  at  the  close  of  the  session.    The 
Lord  President  said  the  only  cause  shown  for  interfering  with  the  notice 
given  by  the  pursuers  was  the  prejudice  likely  to  arise  from  the  partial 
feelings  of  the  jurymen  in  the  district  in  which  the  pursuers  reside ;  bat 
that  would  apply  in  every  case  where  one  of  the  parties  resided  in  the 
country  where  the  trial  took  place.     Besides,  the  railway  was  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jedburgh  too,  and  the  company  had  its  influence  as  well  as  the 
pursuers.     There  were  four  counties  iu  that  district  from  which  the  jury- 
men will  be  drawn,  and  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  that  prejudice  could  be 
suffered,  with  the  right  of  challenge  of  interested  parties  which  was  com' 
petent.     The  pursuers'  notice  must  stand. 

Henderson  v,  Irvine. — Feb.  4. 

Triennial  Prescription — Judicial  Admission. 

This  is  an  action  for  seven  years'  arrears  of  wages,  said  to  have  been 
earned  by  the  pursuer  in  the  service  of  the  deceased  Mr  Williamsoo, 
merchant  in  Lerwick,  on  whose  estate  the  defender  Irvine  is  judicial 
factor.  The  action  was  raised  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Shetland,  and  the 
Sheriff-substitute  allowed  both  parties  a  proof  prout  dejure  of  their  re- 
spective averments,  whereon  the  defender  presented  a  note  of  advocation 
to  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan)  recalled  the 
Sheriff-substitute's  interlocutor,  and  found  that  the  trieunial  prescription 
applied  to  the  wages  claimed,  in  so  far  as  these  were  alleged  to  have  been 
earned  prior  to  three  years  before  the  date  of  raising  the  action,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  wages  claimed  for  the  time  prior  to  the  prescriptiTe 
period  could  only  be  proved  to  be  due  by  writ  or  oath.  Against  this  in- 
terlocutor the  pursuer  reclaimed,  and  contended  that  the  triennial  pre- 
scription did  not  apply  to  any  part  of  the  wages  sued  for — (L)  because 
there  were  on  the  record  an  admission  of  the  alleged  service,  and  state- 
ments amounting  to  an  admission  of  non-payment  of  wages  therefor; 
and  (2)  because  the  pursuer's  claim  was,  in  fact,  for  the  balance  due  to 
him  on  a  current  account  in  which  the  wages  were  entered,  and  the  last 
item  of  which  was  dated  within  three  years  from  the  raising  of  the  action. 
The  Court  found  that  the  admissions  of  the  defender  in  the  record  must 
be  taken  with  their  qualifications,  and  that  when  so  taken  there  was 
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nothing  in  tbem  to  preclude  him  from  setting  np  the  plea  of  prescription 
against  the  present  demand  for  wages;  and  farther,  that,  as  the  acconnt 
current  founded  on  contained  no  items  daring  the  period  for  which  wages 
were  claimed,  except  the  entries  of  the  wages,  the  pursuer  had  failed  to 
establish  his  proposition,  that  the  present  action  involved  a  matter  of 
accounting.  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  refused  the  reclaiming  note,  and 
adhered  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor. 

M*Gregor  v.  ]M*Gregor's  Trustees. — Feb.  5. 

Heriiahle  or  Moveable, 

The  point  raised  in  this  case  is  whether  certain  heritable  subjects  at 
Meadowside  belonging  to  the  late  firm  of  Messrs  Tod  and  McGregor, 
engineers,  Glasgow,  are  to  be  regarded  as  heritable  or  moveable,  quoad 
the  succession  of  one  of  these  gentlemen.  Messrs  Tod  and.  McGregor 
were  infeft  in  the  subjects  on  a  feu-charter  in  their  favour,  as  individuals, 
bat  tbey  had  been  bought  under  a  contract  of  sale,  in  favour  of  the  firm, 
and  the  price  was  paid  out  of  the  company's  funds.  In  a  state  of  the 
company's  affairs  made  up  shortly  before  its  dissolution,  and  signed  by 
l)oth  the  partners,  the  Meadowside  subjects  are  specially  included.  The 
Lord  Ordinary  (ArdmiUan)  held  that  the  subjects  in  question  must  be 
regarded  as  com^pany  property,  and  the  right  thereto  personal,  so  far  as 
regards  the  share  of  each  partner  therein;  and  the  Court  adhered. 

PeL^  Earl  op  Bgunton  akd  Winton. — Feb.  7. 

EtUoU — Authority  to  burden* 

Tbis  is  an  application  by  the  heir  of  entail  in  possession  of  the  Mont- 

gomerie  estates  for  authority  to  burden  the  entailed  lands  with  the  sums 

proTided  in  favour  of  younger  children  by  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton  in 

his  contract  of  marriage  undpr  the  powers  conferred  by  the  deed  of 

entail  and  the  Aberdeen  Act.     The  entail  empowers  the  heirs  of  entail  to 

make  provisions  for  their  younger  children  to  the  extent  of  three  years' 

rental,  but  under  the  restriction  that  when  the  power  shall  have  been 

once  exercised,  no  subsequent  heir  of  entail  shall  grant  provisions  until 

the  former  have  been  satisfied  and  paid  in  whole  or  in  part.    These 

powers  had  been  exercised  by  a  prior  heir  of  entail.     The  respondents, 

the  next  heirs  of  entail,  objected  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  being 

granted,  at  least  to  the  extent  sought,  on  the  ground  that  the  capital  of 

the  sams,  which  had  been  made  a  burden  on  the  estate  under  the  powers 

contained  in  the  deed  of  entail,  had  not  been  deducted  in  calculating  the 

unoant  of  rental  available  for  granting  provisions  under  the  deed  of 

entail  and  the  Aberdeen  Act,  but  that  only  the  interest  of  these  sums  had 

heen  taken  into  account.     In  support  of  the  objection,  reference  was 

made  to  the  limitation  in  the  entail,  and  to  the  second  part  of  the  12th 

section  df  the  Aberdeen  Act,  which  it  was  contended  limited  the  powers 

of  an  existing  heir  of  entail  to  grant  provisions  under  the  statute,  during 

the  gnhsistence  of  provisions  granted  by  a  prior  heir  under  the  powers 

conferred  by  the  entail.    In  support  of  the  petition  it  was  argued  that 

|he  12th  section  of  the  Aberdeen  Act  only  referred  to  the  heir  of  entail 

10  poesession,  and  prevented  him  from  granting  provisions  to  younger 

children,  both  under  the  deed  of  entail  and  the  Aberdeen  Act ;  but  that 

H  in  no  way  diminished  his  power  to  grant  provisions  under  the  Act  in 
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consequence  of  prior  heirs  having  availed  themselves  of  powers  contained 
in  deeds  of  entail,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  case  of  LockharU 
Jalj  15,  1853,  as  fixing  this.  The  Court  adopted  the  petitioner's  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  and  granted  authority  as  craved. 

Susp,^  Chapman  v,  Stuart. — Feb,  7. 

Bankruptci/ — Ranking, 

The  suspender  is  an  acceptor,  along  with  George  Harper  and  John 
Harper,  of  a  bill  to  the  charger  for  L.130,  dated  7th  September  1857, 

;ayable  at  four  months,  and  falling  due,  therefore,  on  10th  April  1858. 
^he  suspension  was  brought  on  the  grounds,  inter  alioj  that  the  other 
debts  of  Harper  having  been  paid,  it  must  be  held  that  this  debt  sbonid 
have  been  paid  also,  that  the  trustees  had  undertaken  personal  responsi* 
bilitj  for  all  the  debts,  and  that  the  charger,  as  one  of  the  trustees,  had 
failed  to  distribute  the  trust  funds  equally  among  all  the  creditors, 
including  *  himself  as  the  creditor  on  the  L.180  bill.  The  case  came 
successively  before  Lord  Neaves  and  Lord  Ormidale,  the  former  of  whom 
ordered  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances.  Fltimately,  Lord  Ormi- 
dale refused  the  suspension.  On  a  reclaiming  note,  the  majority  of  the 
Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  trustees,  including  the  charger,  had 
failed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  trust,  which  directed  an  equal  divisioo 
of  the  trust  funds  among  all  the  creditors ;  but  as  it  appeared  that  the 
amount  of  funds  actually  realized  only  amounted  to  L.185,  they  held 
that  it  was  only  to  the  extent  of  the  dividend  which  that  sum  would  have 
afforded  on  the  total  debt  that  the  suspender  had  any  reason  to  complain. 
The  charge  must  therefore  be  suspended  to  the  extent  of  L.83,  the 
amount  of  the  dividend ;  but  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  the  L.130,  it 
would  be  sustained. 

Pet,  Russell. — Feb,  10. 

Process — Poar'^s  Boll, 

The  applicant's  husband  is  at  present  in  jail;  she  is  41  years  of  age,  aud 
has  seven  children.  She  asks  to  be  put  on  the  poor's  roll  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  an  action  which  has  been  raised  against  her  with  the  object 
of  depriving  her  of  certain  heritable  subjects  of  which  she  is  at  preseni; 
possessed.  The  rents  of  these  subjects  amount  to  about  L.50  per  annam. 
It  was  stated  that  the  pursuers  had  not  used  arrestments  on  the  depend* 
ence  of  the  action.  The  application  was  opposed,  and  the  Court  refased 
it  in  hoc  statu,  indicating,  however,  at  the  same  time,  an  opinion  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  pursuer  using  arrestments,  and  thereby  tying  up  the 
defender's  funds,  she  would  be  a  proper  person  for  admission  to  the  roll> 
assuming  that  she  had  a  probabilis  causa  litigandi, 

Rob's  Trustees  v.  Hutton. — Feb,  10. 

Obligation — Discharge. 

This  case  came  before  the  Court  for  adjustment  of  issues.  The  action 
is  at  the  instance  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Alexander  Rob,  farmer  at 
Mains  of  Menstry,^  and  concludes  for  payment  of  the  composition  dae 
under  the  sequestration  of  Robert  Meiklejohn,  Connal,  and  Company,  and 
of  the  defender  as  a  partner  of  that  company,  on  a  debt  alleged  to  hare 
been  incurred  by  that  company  to  Mr  Rob.     The  defender  did  not  object 
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to  these  issues ;  but  he  proposed  a  counter  issue,  raising  the  question, 
*  Whether  the  said  deceased  Alexander  Rob  discharged  or  abandoned 
the  said  claim  against  the  defender?'  Lord  Kinloch  was  for  refusing  to 
allow  the  counter  issue,  the  averments  appearing  to  him  too  scanty  to 
sopport  so  serious  a  plea  as  that  of  discharge. 
The  Court  to-daj  took  the  same  view,  and  disallowed  the  counter  issue. 

Wabden  and  SMriH  v.  British  Linen  Company. — Feb,  13. 

Bill  of  Exchange — Forgery — A  daption. 

The  bank  has  charged  the  suspenders  as  the  acceptors  of  a  bill  drawn 
nponthem  by  James  Robertson,  farmer,  Mains  of  Letharo,  in  Forfarshire. 
The  bill  is  dated  28th  February  1862,  and  was  payable  six  months  after 
date.  On  the  24th  May  1862,  the  chargers'  agent  at  Arbroath  who  had 
discounted  the  bill  wrote  to  one  of  the  suspenders,  Mr  John  Smith,  Bank- 
head  of  Lour,  asking  whether  arrangements  had  been  made  in  reference 
to  the  estate  of  the  drawer,  Robertson's  father-in-law,  so  as  to  retire  the 
bill.  Mr  Smith  did  not  answer  this  letter,  and  it  is  averred  that  he 
commanicated  it  to  the  other  suspender.  On  the  22d  August  Robertson 
absconded,  and  immediately  after  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  ap- 
prehended on  a  charge  of  forgery.  Three  days  after,  the  suspenders 
intimated  that  their  signatures  to  the  bill  charged  on  were  forged.  The 
SQspenders  proposed  an  issue  to  try  the  question  of  forgery,  and  the 
chargers  proposed  a  counter  issue,  to  the  effect  that  the  suspenders 
adopted  their  signatures  to  the  bill. 

The  Court,  by  a  majority,  disallowed  the  counter  issue,  holding  that 
there  were  no  sufficient  allegations  of  adoption  in  the  record,  the  only 
specific  allegation  on  record,  in  addition  to  the  general  allegation  that  the 
SQspeoders  induced  the  bank  to  believe  that  the  signatures  were  genuine, 
beinff  that  the  letter  intimating  that  they  were  acceptors,  which  was  sent 
to  one  of  them,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  other,  had  not  been 
answered. 

Rogers  v.  Dick. — Feb,  19. 

Reparation — Slander. 

This  is  an  action  of  damages  for  slander  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Rogers,  residing  in  Stirling,  LL.D.,  and  chaplain  at  Stirling 
Cagtle,  against  John  Dick,  Esq.  of  Craigengelt,  and  residing  in  Stirling. 

The  following  issues,  which  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  the  case, 
were  a^nsted : — 

*  1.  Whether,  on  or  about  the  14th  of  October  1851,  the  defender,  for 
the  parpose  of  getting  the  pursuer  dismissed  from  his  situation  as  chaplain 
at  Stirling  Castle,  wrote  and  transmitted  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  a  letter  of  and  concerning  the  pursuer,  in  the  terms  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed ;  and  whether  in  said  letter  the  defender 
falsely,  calumniously,  maliciously,  and  without  probable  cause,  represented 
the  pursuer  as  having  neglected  bis  clerical  duties  in  the  pursuit  of  objects 
of  f^  secular  description,  incompatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  chaplain  at  Stirling  Castle,  and  as  having  attempted 
to  desecrate  parish  churches  by  an  illegal  act,  to  the  loss,  injury,  and 
damage  of  the  pursuer  ? 
*  2.  Whether,  on  or  about  7th  November  1861,  at  Stirling  Castle,  and 
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in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  Reverend  George  Robert  Gleig,  (Jhap- 
Iain-General,  Major  Elton^  Commander  of  the  22d  Depot  Battalion  at 
Stirling  Castle,  and  Major  J.  M'Bean,  92d  Royal  Highlanders,  Mr  John 
Dick,  jnn.,  speaking  for  the  defender,  who  was  then  and  there  preseot, 
and  by  the  instructions  of  the  defender,  given  maliciously,  and  without 
probable  canse,  did  make  a  false  and  calnmnions  statement^  to  the  effect 
that  the  pursuer  had,  some  years  ago,  appended  to  the  prospectus  or 
preliminary  notice  of  a  society,  originated  by  himself,  a  list  of  names  of 
persons  as  members  thereof,  without  any  authority  from  such  persons,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  collect  money  under  the  pretext  of  improving  the 
town  of  Stirling,  and  thereafter  transfer  the  same  into  his  own  pockeU ; 
that  he  had  raised  L.40  in  this  way ;  and  that  *'  where  the  money  now  i^ 
Dr  Rogers"  (meaning  the  pursuer)  **  knows  best,"  meaning  thereby  that 
pursuer  had  been  guilty  of  fraud,  to  the  loss,  injury,  and  damage  of  the 
pursuer  ? 

'  3.  Whether,  time  and  place  aforesaid,  and  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  the  persons  foresaid,  the  defender  falsely,  calumniously,  malicioaslj, 
and  without  probable  cause,  stated  that  the  pursuer  had  appropriated  to 
his  own  use  about  L.60  of  the  Wallace  Monument  Funds,  and  that  he 
was  now  raising  money  from  the  landowners,  clergy,  and  others  through- 
out the  country,  at  7s.  6d.  each,  to  form  the  funds  of  a  Churchyard  Im- 
provement Society,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  levelling  all  the  church- 
yards in  Scotland,  but  that  his  (the  pursuer's)  object  was  to  do  with 
these  funds  as  he  had  done  with  the  moneys  of  other  societies,  meaning 
thereby  that  the  pursuer  had  been  guilty  of  fraud,  and  intended  to  commit 
fraud,  to  the  loss,  injury,  and  damage  of  the  pursuer  ? 

'  4.  Whether,  time  and  place  aforesaid,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  per- 
sons foresaid,  the  defender  falsely,  calumniously,  maliciously,  and  without 
probable  cause,  stated  that  the  pursuer  had,  during  the  night,  thrown 
down  some  walls  attached  to  burying-places  at  the  High  Chnrch  of  Stir* 
ling,  and  that  this  proceeding  of  his  had  involved  the  town  of  Stirling  in 
an  action  which  had  cost  the  burgh  about  L.400 ;  or  did  falsely,  calum- 
niously, maliciously,  and  without  probable  cause,  make  statements  of  the 
like  import  and  to  the  like  effect,  to  the  loss,  injury,  and  damage  of  the 
pursuer  ?  * 

Damages  laid  at  L.5000. 

With  regard  to  the  second  issue,  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the 
averments  on  record  were  generally  so  loose  and  peculiar  that  they  were 
hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the  proposed  issue ;  but  as  the  defender  did 
not  object  to  the  Issue  on  this  ground,  their  Lordships  were  not  disposed, 
ex  proprio  motu,  to  disallow  it.  The  defender  might  have  good  reason  for 
wishing  it  not  to  be  disallowed. 

The  Lord  President  observed  as  to  the  last  issue,  that  while  he  was 
of  opinion  the  issue  in  question  contained  slanderous  matter  as  agaioBt 
the  present  defender,  it  might  have  borne  a  different  construction  if 
directed  against  a  layman.  In  like  manner,  an  allegation  that  a  layman 
had  gone  a-fishing  on  Sunday  might  not  be  slanderous,  whilst  the  same 
statement  as  to  a  clergyman  would  undoubtedly  be  so, — ^in  Scotland,  at 
any  rate. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

P(rt.,  John  Kennedy. — Jan,  27. 

Process —  Citation . 

The  petitioner  some  time  ago  raised  an  action  against  a  debtor  resident 
in  England,  and  proposed  to  found  jurisdiction  against  liim  bj  arresting 
faods  belonging  to  him  in  the  hands  of  a  party  in  the  island  of  Lewis.  It 
appears  that  in  that  island  there  are  no  messengers-at-arms,  and  accord- 
iQglj  the  Coart,  on  the  report  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  on  19th 
Jane  1862,  granted  warrant  to  sheriff-officers  in  the  island  to  execute  the 
tLuestmenU  jurisdictioms  Jwidarida!  causa.  The  defender  having  died,  an 
action  of  transference  has  been  raised  against  his  representatives,  upon 
which  it  is  necessary  to  use  arrestment  to  found  jurisdiction  against  them. 

The  Court  to-day,  on  the  report  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills, 
granted  warrant  in  the  same  terms  as  on  19th  June  last. 

i(fc.,  M^CuLLOCH  OP  Ardwall  V,  The  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown 

Water  Commissioners. — Jan.  29. 

Interdict — Proper^ — PrimUge  of  Water, 

By  the  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown  Water  Works  Act,  1850  (13  and 
U  Yict.,  cap.  34),  the  respondents,  as  the  Commissioners  of  said  Water 
Works,  were  empowered  to  make  the  said  works,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  royal  burgh  of  Dumfries,  and  burgh  of  barony  of  Maxwell- 
towDf  and  the  suburbs  of  those  burghs,  with  water  from  Lochrntton 
Loch,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  the  streams  issuing  there- 
from and  adjacent  thereto  ;  and  by  clause  18th  of  that  Act,  '  to  make 
and  maintain  the  proposed  works  through  the  lands  delineated  on  the 
plans,  and  described  in  the  book  of  reference,  according  to  the  levels  de- 
fined on  the  sections,  and  to  enter  upon,  take,  and  use  such  of  the  said 
lands,  waters,  and  streams  as  shall  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.'    By 
clause  21  and  22  of  the  said  Act,  it  is,  inter  alia^  provided,  ^  that  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  lands,  waters, 
and  streams  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  or  for  the  compulsory  acquisition 
of  any  right  therein,  shall  not  be  exercised  after  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act.'    The  respondents,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  said  special  Act,  entered  upon  and  took 
possession,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  of  certain  portions  of  the  estate 
of  Hills,  adjoining  Lochrntton  Loch,  then  belonging  to  the  advocator's 
father,  and  now  to  the  advocator,  as  heir  of  entail,  who  is  also  a  joint 
proprietor  of  Lochrntton  Loch.    In  December  1850,  and  Jime  1851,  the 
respondents,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  said  special 
Act,  and  other  Acta  incorporated  therewith,  intimated  to  the  advocator's 
predecessors  in  the  estate  of  Hills,  that  part  of  the  works  authorized  to 
be  made  by  them  would  be  constructed  in,  on,  and  through  lands,  waters, 
and  streams  in  Lochrntton  parish,  belonging  to  the  then  proprietor  of 
Hills,  and  that  the  respondents  required  to  purchase,  take,  and  use  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  said  lands,  and  certain  servitudes,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges in  and  over  the  same  lands,  waters,  and  streams  on  the  said  estate 
of  Hills ;  and  abng  with  the  said  notices  or  schedules  of  intimation  which 
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described  tbe  extent  of  laud,  and  the  specific  servitudes,  rights,  and  pri- 
vileges required  by  the  respondents  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  there 
were  delivered  to  the  proprietor  of  Hills  plans  on  which  the  said  portions 
of  lands,  servitudes,  rights,  and  privileges  were  delineated.    After  these 
intimations,  and  when  the  said  water  works  had  been  completed,  and  were 
in  full  operation,  supplying  the  foresaid  burghs  and  suburbs  with  water, 
the  respondents  on  the  one  part,  and  the  parties  (including  the  adToca- 
tor's  predecessors  in  the  Hills  estate)  interested  in  Lochrutton  Loch,  on 
the  other  part,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  given  to  them  by  the  said  special 
Act  and  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  entered  into  a  submission 
in  1853  to  Mr  James  Home,  land  valuator,  Edinlforgh,  who  was  thereby 
empowered  to  fix  and  settle  by  final  decree-arbitral  the  amount  of  pnr- 
chase-money  and  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  said  parties  interested 
in  Lochrutton  Loch,  in  respect  of  the  said  operations  of  the  respondents, 
and  the  damages  sustained,  or  to  be  sustained,  by  the  said  parties,  and 
each  of  them,  in  the  execution  of  the  said  undertaking  and  works  there- 
with connected.    The  arbiter  having  accepted  and  acted  on  said  submis- 
sion, pronounced  therein  a  decree-arbitral,  by  which  he,  inter  aUa^  found 
the  respondents  liable  in  payment  to  the  judicial  factor  on  the  estate  of 
Hills  of  certain  sums — 1st,  For  the  portion  of  that  estate  taken  by  the 
respondents  for  their  works ;  2d,  For  the  wayleave  or  privilege  of  laying 
the  pipes  connected  with  the  undertaking  through  the  lands  in  possession 
of  the  judicial  factor ;  3d,  For  the  right  or  privilege  of  taking  water  from 
the  Lochtown  Burn,  and  any  contingent  damage  arising  from  the  exercise 
of  that  right ;  4th,  For  the  right  or  privilege  of  taking  water  from  Loch- 
rutton Loch,  but  under  this  declaration,  that  if  the  respondents  '  shall 
take  or  draw  from  the  said  loch  more  than  eighty-three  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  minute  for  the  purposes  of  their  works,  then,  and  in  that  event, 
the  aforesaid  parties  of  the  second  part  (viz.,  the  proprietors  of  Lochmt- 
toii  Loch)  are  not  by  this  award  to  be  prevented  from  clauning  from  said 
commissioners  (viz.,  the  respondents)  compensation  for  such  increased 
abstraction.'    In  terms  of  another  provision  of  the  said  decree-arbitral, 
conveyances  of  the  aforesaid  portion  of  the  lands  of  Hills,  and  of  the  ser- 
vitude rights  and  privileges  referred  to  in  tbe  decree,  were,  in  1854,  exe- 
cuted by  the  said  judicial  factor  on  the  Hills  estate,  and  delivered  to  the 
respondents.     Under  the  disposition  thus  delivered  by  the  said  judicial 
factor  to  the  respondents,  there  was  conveyed  to  them,  '  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  Act,  the  servitude  right  or  privilege 
of  taking  or  drawing  water  from  Lochrutton  Loch  to  the  extent  of 
eighty-three  cubic  feet  per  minute,'  but  subject  to  the  declaration,  that  if 
the  commissioners  ^  shall  take  or  draw  from  the  said  loch  more  than 
eighty-three  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  for  the  purposes  of  their 
works,  then,  and  in  that  event,  we  (viz.,  the  proprietors  of  Lochrutton 
Loch)  and  our  foresaids  are  not  by  this  disposition  and  conveyance  to  be 
prevented  from  claiming  from  our  said  dispouees  and  their  foresaids,  com- 
pensation for  such  increased  abstraction,'  etc.     By  virtue  of  the  statutory 
powers,  the  respondents  had,  prior  to  the  foresaid  dispositions,  entered 
into  possession  of  the  lands  and  servitudes  thereby  conveyed,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, had  laid  a  12-inch  pipe  into  Lochrutton  Loch,  and  continued  the 
same  to  a  well  or  tank  about  340  yards  from  the  commencement  of  the 
pipe,  from  which  well  or  tank  the  water  was  conveyed  by  a  9-inch  pipe  for 
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400  jwrds  to  a  second  well  or  tank  {M'OYided  with  a  sluice,  within  the  land 
absolotelj  acquired  by  the  respondents,  from  which  second  well  or  tank 
the  water  was  distributed  through  the  respondents'  filters,  and  collected 
in  their  distributing  tank,  also  situated  within  their  own  ground,  from 
which  distributing  tank  the  water  passed  by  a  9-inch  pipe  for  about  154 
jards  through  the  petitioner's  property  of  Hills,  on  its  way  to  Dumfries. 
The  present  application  for  interdict  was  made  by  the  advocator  on  the 
averments  that  the  respondents  had  made  arrangements,  and  intended  to 
enter,  with  contractors  and  others,  on  the  foresaid  pipe*track,  through 
the  petitioo^B  land  of  Hills,  not  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting,  repairing, 
or  renewing  the  pipe  therdn  already  laid,  and  hitherto  used  by  them  for 
the  purpose  of  the  said  undertaking,  but  for  the  purpose  of  uplifting  and 
removing  the  present  pipe  of  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  replacing  it  with 
another  pipe  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  thereby  obtaining  an  enlarge- 
meot  and  extension  of  the  right  of  servitude  on  Uie  said  pipe-track,  and 
of  the  waters  flowing  from  the  said  loch  and  streams  not  authorised  by 
the  foresaid  statutes,  nor  by  the  submission,  decreet-arbitral,  and  convey- 
ances following  hereon,  to  tiie  great  hurt,  damage,  and  loss  of  the  peti- 
tioner, unless  prevented ;  and  the  petition  for  interdict,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Steward-substitute  of  Kirkcudbright,  concludes,  Ist,  for 
interim  interdict  against  the  respondents ;  or,  2d,  for  interdict  against 
them  <  until  it  can  be  ascertained  by  a  remit  to  a  person  of  skill  in  such 
matters,  or  by  other  competent  mode,  what  may  be  the  effect'  (having 
regard  to  the  finding  in  the  said  decree-arbitral  as  to  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  taken  from  the  said  loch  and  streams)  of  the  respondents' 
intended  operation,  and  thereafter  to  declare  the  said  interim  interdict 
permanent.     It  was  admitted  by  the  respondents  that  they  intend  to  uplift 
and  remove  a  9-inch  pipe  extending  from  their  distributing  tank  towards 
Domfries,  and  passing  for  about  154  yards  through  the  petitioner's  said 
lands,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  12-inch  pipe ;  but  derUed  that  such  operation 
is  intended  or  calculated  to  abstract  more  water  from  the  loch  than  eighty- 
three  cubic  feet  per  minute  conveyed  to  them ;  and  maintained  that  the 
operation  is  within  their  statutory  and  stipulated  rights,  and  not  injurious 
to  the  advocator,  who  has  therefore  neither  an  interest  nor  a  right  to 
object  to  it.     The  Steward-substitute  entertained  the  interdict,  and  before 
answer  remitted  to  a  person  of  skill  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  respondents'  intended  operations.     The  Steward  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, holding  that  the  petition  did  not  set  forth  relevantly  any  case 
of  excess  of  the  respondents'  powers  under  their  Act,  recalled  the  inter- 
locutor and  dismissed  the  petition.    To  this  judgment  the  Court  of  Ses- 
>ioD,  on  a  note  of  advocation,  adhered. 

Hnx  A2n>  Othxbs  v.  Tbjb  Heritors  of  tbx  Parish  or 
CoupAR- Angus. — Jan.  30. 

Property —  Churchyards 

In  this  process  of  suspension  and  interdict,  raised  by  the  deceased 
Darid  Hill,  of  Hill  Garden,  and  now  insisted  in  by  his  representatives,  the 
complainer  sought  '  to  interdict,  prohibit,  and  -discharge  the  respondents 
from  proceeding  to  occupy  and  use,  for  the  purposes  of  building,  the 
^><i^g-ground  in  the  churchyard  of  Ooupar- Angus,  attached  to  the 
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complainer's  property  of  Hill  Oarden,  and  from  distarbiiig  the  remains  of 
his  ancestors,  and  members  of  his  family,  and  relatives  buried  thereio ; 
and  from  obstrncting  the  complainer's  right  of  access  to  said  burjing- 
place,  and  his  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  same  ;  and  from 
removing  or  displacing  any  portion  of  the  soil  of  said  bnrying-place,  or 
fences  and  enclosures  surrounding  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof/  It  ap- 
peared that  the  heritors  were  about  to  erect  a  new  charch,  and  that  the 
session-house  and  vestry  were  proposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  occupied 
by  Mr  Hill's  burying-place,  an  equal  extent  of  burying-ground  in  anotiier 
part  of  the  chnrchyard  being  offered  him  in  place  of  the  ground  takeo. 
The  respondents  pleaded  that  the  complainer  had  no  title  to  interfere  with 
their  arrangement  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  that,  at  all  evenU, 
he  was  barred  by  acquiescence  and  otherwise  from  asserting  any  such 
right. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch),  holding  that  no  right  of  property  being 
at  issue,  but  a  mere  question  of  the  heritors*  power  of  regulating  the 
churchyard,  there  was  nothing  in  the  case  sufficient  to  warrant  the  inter- 
position of  the  Court,  and  therefore  refused  the  suspension  and  interdict ; 
but  the  Court  unanimously  recalled  his  Lordship's  interlocutor,  and  found 
the  complainer  entitled  to  expenses. 

Fet,  David  Burt  v.  James  Smith  and  Otuebs. — Feb,  5- 

Bankruptcy — Appeal. 

In  this  case,  the  Court  held  that  a  resolution  of  the  commissioners  on  a 
bankrupt  estate  fixing  the  trustee's  commission,  is  reviewable  by  the  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  as  '  an  act  of  management,'  under  the  86th  section 
of  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act.  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  sustained 
the  competency  of  a  petition  presented  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  by  the  bank- 
rupt complaining  of  the  amount  of  the  commission,  and  remitted  to  the 
Lord  Ordinary  to  proceed  with  the  cause. 

Graham  v.  Graham's  Trustees. — Feb.  6. 
Accounting — Interest. 

This  case  came  up  on  objections  to  a  report  by  Mr  Donald  Lindsay, 
accountant,  to  whom  a  remit  was  made  by  the  Court,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining the  amount  now  due  to  the  trustees  on  the  sequestrated  estate  of 
the  pursuer,  the  late  John  Graham,  in  respect  of  the  rents  of  the  estate  of 
Ballagan,  vested  in  him  at  the  date  of  his  death.  The  principal  question 
before  the  Court  was,  whether  the  interest  on  a  debt  of  L.1600,  charged 
on  the  estate  under  a  decree  of  Court,  formed  a  proper  charge  against 
the  capital,  and  did  not  affect  the  income  of  the  estate  payable  to  the 
pursuer  during  his  life.  The  pursuer  maintained  that,  according  to  the 
principle  sanctioned  by  previous  interlocutors  in  the  cause,  the  interest  on 
this  debt  of  L.1600,  borrowed  under  the  authority  of  the  Court,  formed 
no  proper  charge  on  the  income  of  the  estate  payable  to  him  during  his 
lifetime,  but  fell  to  be  added  to  the  debt  chargeable  against  the  capital 
of  the  estate.  The  accountant  refused  to  adopt  this  view  of  the  case,  it 
appearing  to  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  applicable  to  an 
accounting  between  capital  and  income. 

The  Court  to-day,  taking  the  same  view  as  the  accountant,  repelled  the 
pursuer's  objection. 
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Crichton  V.  Keir  akd  Crichton. 
Injury — Liahility. 

This  was  an  action  of  damages  at  the  instance  of  David  Crichton,  some- 
time labourer,  residing  in  Dundee,  against  Keir  and  Crichton,  railway 
contractors,  Bankfoot,  near  Dunkeld,  for  injury  received  by  the  pursuer, 
on  the  10th  September  1860,  while  in  their  employment. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kiuloch)  reported  the  case  to  the  Second  Division, 
at  the  same  time  explaining  his  own  views  of  the  case  in  a  note,  in  which 
he  stated  that  it  appeared  to  him  '  that,  as  described  by  the  pursuer  him- 
Eelfj  the  employment  in  the  course  of  which  he  met  with  the  injury  in 
qaestion  was  employment  which  he  voluntarily  undertook  with  all  its 
attendant  risks,  which  were  all  as  patent  to  him  as  they  were  to  the  de- 
fenders, his  employers.  The  pursuer  (his  Lordship  proceeded  to  remark) 
endeavoured  to  set  up  a  special  case  on  the  allegation  that,  having  quitted 
this  particular  employment  for  other  work  for  about  a  week,  he  renewed 
the  employment  on  a  special  promise  '*  that  if  he  would  return  to  his 
work  at  the  embankment  with  the  said  horse,  a  new  horse  would  imme- 
diately be  provided,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  assistance  would  be  given 
to  him  in  working  the  old  horse."  He  says  that  these  promises  were  not 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  injury  occurred  in  consequence.  He  maintains  that, 
in  these  circumstances,  the  defenders  had  made  themselves  responsible, 
by  implied  contract,  for  an  intermediate  injury ;  and  he  quoted,  in  sup- 
port of  his  position,  a  recent  English  case  decided  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  Holmes  v.  Clai%  7th  February  1862,  36  L.  J.,  Ex.  Rep.,  p.  356. 
It  appeared  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  that  the  case  quoted  was  essentially 
different  from  the  present.  In  the  English  case,  the  employment  was  in 
a  mill,  where  the  machinery  was  required  by  statute  to  be  fenced,  and 
the  contract  was  for  employment  with  fenced  machinery.  This  liability 
Blight  have  been  discharged  had  the  workmen  voluntarily  gone  on  to 
work  with  the  machinery  unfenced ;  the  Court  held  that  this  result  would 
Dot  arise  when  he  continued  to  work  under  a  promise  that  the  fence  should 
be  put  up.  In  the  present  case,  as  appears  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  there 
wag  no  antecedent  liability.'  The  Court  dismissed  the  action,  with  ex- 
penses. 

Cooper  and  Ayes  v.  The  Clydesdale  Shipping  Company. — Feb,  18. 

Contract — Trial, 

The  respondents  raised  an  action  against  the  advocators,  Messrs  Cooper 
ftnd  Aves,  marine  store  merchants,  Leadeuhall  Street,  London,  in  the 
Sheriff  Court  of  Glasgow,  for  the  loss  and  damage  sustained  by  them  in 
consequence  of  their  having,  as  is  alleged,  supplied  unfit  and  unwholesome 
prorisions  and  medical  comforts  to  the  ship  '  Forest  Monarch,'  chartered 
by  the  respondents  to  the  Government  Emigration  Commissioners  for  con- 
veying emigrants  from  London  to  Sydney  in  July  1858.  In  consequence 
of  the  defective  nature  and  quality  of  the  provisions  and  medical  comforts 
fioppUed  by  the  respondents  to  the  emigrants,  a  fine  of  L.100  was  imposed 
Bpon  them  by  the  Government  Emigration  Commissioners ;  and  Sheriflf 
Alison  has  found  (altering  the  judgment  of  Sheriff  Strathearn)  that  the 
respondents  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  advocators  two-thirds  of  that 
^<ini,  as  the  loss  and  damage  sustained  by  them  by  the  injury  to  their 
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characters  and  busioess  in  conseqaence  of  the  defectire  state  of  the  pro- 
yisions  and  stores  pat  on  board  by  the  adrocators,  the  remaining  third  of 
the  fine  being  laid  on  the  respondents  themselves  for  their  improper  storage 
of  the  stores.  Before  calling  on  senior  conoael,  the  Court  pat  it  to  the 
coonsel  for  the  respondents,  whether  he  woald  not  yet  gire  in  an  issae, 
with  the  view  of  having  the  case  tried  by  a  jury,  and  the  case  was  aeeord- 
ingly  deferred. 

PeLf  J.  J.  HAMttTON  Lawson. — Feb.  20. 
Entaa  Petition— Title. 

This  is  a  petition  nnder  the  25tk  section  of  the  Entail  Amoidme&t  Act, 
and  9th  section  of  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict.,  cap.  94.  Its  object  is  to 
obtain  authority  to  sell  a  certain  portion  of  the  estate  for  payment  of  the 
entailer's  debt,  and  of  leg^es  made  a  real  burden  on  the  entailed  estate 
by  the  entailer's  settlement.  This  petition  is  at  the  instance  of  the  euratar 
bonie  of  a  lanatic,  who,  if  legally  capable,  would  have  been  heir  of  entail 
in  possession  of  the  entailed  estate. 

The  Court  refused  the  application,  -holding  that  the  curator  had  do 
title. 

BsATTis  V.  Lkigbton  aub  Muchbll. — Feb,  20. 

Poor — SettlemenL 


In  this  case  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow  sued  the  parities  of  Pol- 
mont  and  Larbert,  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Stirlingshire,  for  advances 
made  on  behalf  of  a  pauper  named  William  Brown.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  pauper  was  bom  either  in  Polmont  or  Larbert.  This  allegation  was 
denied  by  both  of  these  parishes.  It  was  also  pleaded  both  by  Polmont 
and  Larbert  that,  wherever  the  pauper  was  bom,  the  parish  of  his  birth 
was  not  liable  in  his  maintenance,  in  respect  he  had  acquired  a  settlement 
by  residence  in  another  parish  (the  parish  of  Falkirk),  which  was  not  a 
party  to  the  action.  After  proof,  in  which  the  parties  led  evidence  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  pauper's  residence  in  Falkirk,  and  evidence  was  also 
adduced  by  Polmont  to  prove  that  he  was  bom  in  Larbert,  and  of  Lar- 
bert that  he  was  born  in  Polmont,  the  Sheriff-substitute  (Sconce)  held 
that  the  pauper  had  acquired  a  residental  settlement  in  Falkirk,  and 
assoilzied  the  defenders.  The  Sheriff  (Moir)  adhered  to  this  judgment. 
The  pursuer  having  advocated.  Lord  Neaves  repelled  the  reasons  of  ad- 
vocation, and  affirmed  the  interlocutors  of  the  Sheriffs.  On  a  reclaiming 
note,  the  judgments  of  the  Sheriffs  and  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  were  altered, 
and  it  was  found  that  no  residental  settlement  bad  been  acquired  by  the 
pauper,  and  that  therefore  the  parish  of  birth  was  liable  for  his  support. 
The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  held  that  the  onvs  approving  a  residental  settle- 
ment in  such  a  case  as  this  lay  on  the  parish  of  birth,  and  that  that  onus 
had  not  been  discharged  by  the  defenders.  Lord  Neaves  (though  still 
thinking  his  interlocutor  right)  said  he  would  not  dissent.  Lords  Cowan 
and  Benholme  concurred  in  holding  that  there  was  anfficient  proof  that  the 
alleged  residence  in  Falkirk  had  been  interrupted  by  an  absence  of  six  or 
seven  months,  and  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to  enable  the  pauper  to 
acquire  a  settlement. 
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Note  of  Appeal^  Roger  Mackat  ik  his  Sequestration. — Feb.  24. 

Bankruptcy — Examinatum, 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  grocer  at  Mossend,  Botbwell,  who  was 
some  time  ago  sequestrated.  In  the  coarse  of  his  statutory  examination, 
be  stated  that  he  had  made  arrangements  with  two  of  his  creditors,  and 
got  a  free  discharge  from  them,  '  which  is  in  the  hands  of  my  law-agent, 
Mr  Torrance,'  who  was  then  present.  He  was  then  asked,  *  Did  you  pay 
them  any  money  on  that  occasion ;  and  if  so,  how  much  ?'  The  bank- 
rupt's agent  objected  that  the  question  was  incompetent,  '  in  respect  the 
bankrupt  has  already  stated  that  the  transaction  was  settled  by  a  written 
document,  which  can  only  be  looked  at  for  its  terms,  and  until  it  be  pro- 
duced the  bankrupt  cannot  be  called  upon  to  answer  the  question.'  The 
Sheriff  haying  heard  parties,  repelled  the  objection,  in  respect  that  the 
bankrupt  is  bound  to  answer  all  lawful  questions  relating  to  his  affairs, 
and  also  in  respect  the  document  referred  to  is  in  the  hands  of  his  agent, 
Mr  Torrance,  and  ought  now  to  be  produced,  so  that  the  bankrupt  has  it 
now  in  his  own  power  to  produce  it,  and  enable  him,  if  that  be  necessary, 
to  answer  the  question.  Against  this  deliverance  the  bankrupt  appealed. 
The  Court  refused  the  note  of  appeal,  with  expenses. 

The  Prbsbttert  of  Dundee  v.  The  Magistrates  of  Dundee. —     > 

Feb.  26. 

Trust —  Construction — Hospital. 

This  is  the  action  in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  found  and  declared  that 
the  Hospital  Fund  of  Dundee  is  '  applicable  to  the  sustentation  of  the 
sunisters  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  within  the  Burgh  of  Dun- 
dee;* and  'that  the  defenders,  as  the  holders  and  administrators  of  the 
said  fond,  are  bound,  out  of  the  revenues  thence  arising,  to  provide  suit- 
able and  adequate  stipends  to  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
within  the  said  burgh.'  It  has  already  been  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  afi&rming  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  that  the  funds  are 
applicable  in  the  way  contended  for  by  the  pursuers.  A  remit  having 
been  made  to  Mr  C.  Innes  and  Mr  G.  A.  Jamieson,  accountant,  to  report 
as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Hospital  Fund,  these  gentlemen  re- 
ported. Various  objections  having  been  stated  to  the  reports,  counsel 
were  beard  upon  them,  and  the  case  was  now  advised. 

Tbe  effect  of  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  24th  July  1861, 
was  to  affirm  the  whole  interlocutors  of  this  Court,  with  the  exception  of 
that  portion  of  the  interlocutor  of  18th  March  1858,  which  affected  the 
bequest  of  Robert  Johnston,  of  London,  and  the  ground  called  Monor- 
fao's  Groft,  purchased  by  the  defenders  with  that  bequest.  That  portion 
of  the  interlocutor  was  neither  affirmed  nor  reversed,  but  was  remitted 
with  the  declaration  '  that  the  ground  called  Monorgan*8  Croft  must  be 
deemed  to  have  been  purchased  in  the  year  1 646,  with  part  of  the  legacy 
of  LlOOO  bequeathed  by  the  will  of  Robert  Johnston,  in  order  that  the 
ttme  might  thenceforth  be  held  upon  the  trusts  by  the  said  will  declared 

coDcemiog  the  said  legacy.'    I  think  it  is  desirable,  in  disposing  of  the 

^^^)  not  to  limit  our  consideration  to  Monorgan's  Croft  only,  but  to  deal 
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with  the  whole  subject  of  Johnston's  beqaest.  Of  the  L.1000  left  bj 
Johnston,  L.250  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  Monorgan's  Croft  in 
1646.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  particular  application  of  the  remain- 
ing L.750,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Hospital  Master ;  bat,  on 
the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  Monorgan's  Croft  in  its  present 
state  has  been  created  entirely  bj  the  monies  of  Johnston's  beqaest, 
capital  and  income  together,  and  now  represents  the  whole  estate  which 
can  be  claimed  for  that  foundation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Johnston's 
beqaest  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  management  through  which  it 
has  passed,  however  in  form  unwarranted  by  the  terms  of  the  will ;  for 
while  the  income  has  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  been  expended  on 
objects  of  charity,  such  as  the  testator  intended  to  benefit,  the  original 
capital  of  L.IOOO  is  now  invested  in  property  yielding  a  gross  income  of 
L.771,  which,  at  4  per  cent.,  represents  a  capital  of  not  much  less  than 
L.20,000.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  remit  and  declaration  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  separated  the  property  of  Johnston's  bequest  from 
the  property  of  the  Hospital,  the  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  Hospital  estate  held  by  the  defenders  as  its 
administrators. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  then  explained  the  mode  in  which  the  defenders 
expended  L.10,018,  9s.  9d.  of  the  Hospital  funds  in  establishing  a  new 
oemetery,  and  continued — The  income  realized  from  the  cemetery  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  years,  from  1840  to  1859,  has  amounted  to  L.2103, 
13s.  lOd.,  being,  on  an  average,  L.117  annually.  That  this  has  been  a 
most  disastrous  employment  of  the  Hospital  funds  can  admit  of  no  dispute ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  also  entirely  illegal.  If  the  town  of  Dundee  required 
a  new  cemetery,  the  magistrates  ought  either  to  have  provided  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  incorporation,  or  to  have  left  it  to  private  enterprise.  To 
embark  the  funds  of  a  charity  in  such  a  speculation  was  of  itself  sufficientlj 
objectionable.  But  in  the  way  in  which  the  defenders  carried  out  their 
purpose  by  a  sale  of  the  town's  property  by  themselves  in  one  name,  to 
themselves  in  another  name,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  relieving  the  town, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Hospital,  of  a  speculative  expenditure  on  which  thej 
had  resolved,  amounts  to  nothing  short  of  a  breach  of  trust.  Various 
defences  for  this  proceeding  had  been  stated — that  the  sale  was  by  public 
roup,  that  the  new  cemetery  was  substituted  for  the  old  Howff  which  be- 
longed to  the  Hospital,  etc. ;  but  none  of  these  were  at  all  satisfactory. 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  it  appears  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  defenders 
having,  in  breach  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  as  administrators  of  the 
Hospital  expenditure,  the  sum  of  L.10,018  in  an  illegal  transaction  with 
themselves  as  representatives  of  the  town  of  Dundee,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice and  detriment  of  the  Hospital,  they  must  restore  this  money  to  the 
Hospital  with  interest.  They  will,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  a  reconvey- 
ance of  the  cemetery,  and  they  will  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  interest 
due  by  them  the  revenue  of  the  cemetery  which  they  have  applied  to 
Hospital  purposes. 
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TEIND  COURT. 

The  Minister  of  Forfar  v.  The  Heritors. — Jem.  28. 

Augmentation — Competency  of  Application, 

In  this  case  (the  facts  of  which  we  formerly  stated),  the  minister  seeks 
an  augmentation  of  four  chalders,  with  L.5  additional  for  commanion 
elements,  his  present  stipend  being  twenty-one  chalders,  with  L.15  for 
commuuioa  elements.  ,The  minister  has  retired  permanently  from  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  an  assistant  and  successor  has 
beea  appointed.  The  latter  has  been  slsted  as  a  party  to  the  present 
process,  and  there  is  prodaced  an  agreement  between  him  and  the  minister, 
that  any  augmentation  to  be  granted  should  be  equally  divided  between 
tbem.  A  minute  was  lodged  for  the  heritors,  stating  as  the  reason  of  the 
minister's  retirement,  that  unfavourable  rumours  as  to  his  habits  in  respect 
to  inebriety  were  prevalent  in  the  parish ;  that  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Presbytery  craving  inquiry  into  these  rumours ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
aToid  this  inqairy,  the  minister  agreed  to  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
come  to  for  his  permanent  withdrawal  from  the  parish. 

The  debate  having  been  resumed  to-day,  it  was  contended  for  the 
heritors — (1.)  That  a  proof  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  minute  should  be 
allowed ;  (2.)  That  it  was  inexpedient  in  the  highest  degree,  in  the  cir- 
CQmstances,  that  any  augmentation  should  be  granted ;  and  (3.)  That  in 
any  view,  the  augmentation  asked  was  excessive. 

It  was  answered  for  the  minister,  that  his  retirement  having  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Presbytery,  must,  in  the  present  process,  •be  presumed 
to  have  been  on  proper  and  regular  grounds ;  that  to  allow  the  proof 
asked,  would  be  the  assumption  by  the  Court  of  the  functions  of  a  court 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and  that  the  proper  mode  for  tlie  heritors 
getting  effect  given  to  their  statements,  if  true,  was  by  a  process  of  libel 
before  the  Church  Courts,  from  which  they  were  not  precluded  by  the 
mere  retirement  of  the  minister  from  active  office.  It  was  further  con- 
tended, that  the  stipend  asked  was  in  no  way  disproportionate  to  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  parish. 

Their  Lordships  unanimously  held  that  it  was  incompetent  to  allow  the 
proof  asked;  Lord  Deas  remarking  that  it  was  incompetent  to  convert  a 
process  of  augmentation  into  a  libel;  and  Lord  Neaves  observing,  that  in 
&  process  of  aagmentation,  it  was  the  state  of  the  benefice  to  which  the 
Coort  mast  exclusively  look,  not  the  moral  character  of  the  incumbent. 
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(Before  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  Lords  Wensletdale  and 

Chelmsford.) 

-^REw  Gemmill,  Writer,  Glasgow,  Appellant^  v.  James  Macalister, 
Glass  Merchant,  Glasgow,  Respondent. — Feb,  23. 

Agent  and  Client — Bill  of  Exchange — Froof 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  judgmentof  the  First  Division  of  the  Court  of 
^OQ  in  a  process  of  snspension,  and  in  an  ordinary  action  by  the  respon- 
dent, James  Macalister,  against  Andrew  Gemmill.   The  process  of  suspen- 
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sion  was  to  suspend  the  charge  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  dated  8tli  May  1858, 
endorsed  by  James  Macalister,  and  on  which  a  charge  proceeded  against  hiin 
at  the  instance  of  Andrew  Gemmill.  The  suspender  stated  that  Mr  GenuniH 
had  for  some  years  acted  as  the  law-agent  of  Dickie  and  Ck)^  mill-sawyers 
in  Glasgow.  In  1857  Messrs  Dickie  were  creditors  to  the  amoont  of 
about  L.29d  of  Mr  Macfarlane,  builder  in  Glasgow,  and  Mr  Macab'ster 
was  a  creditor  for  L.109.  These  two  parties  met  and  agreed  that  Mr 
Gemmill  should  prepare  securities  for  these  two  sums,  and  two  bonds 
and  dispositions  in  security  were  executed  on  2 6tb  January  1858.  After- 
wards, Mr  Macfarlane  applied  for  further  advances,  and  they  agreed  to 
make  a  further  advance,  and  Mr  Macalister  drew  a  bill  on  Dickie  and  Co^ 
which  was  discounted,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  Macfarlane.  On  8th 
May  1858  they  agreed  to  draw  another  similar  bill  for  L.272,  on  the 
condition  that  Mr  Gemmill,  who  was  present  at  the  same  time,  should 
prepare  proper  securities  over  Mr  Macfarlane's  property,  so  that  L.100 
only  out  of  the  L.400  should  be  payable  by  Mr  Macalister,  and  the  other 
L.300  by  Dickie  and  Co.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  it  was  also 
agreed  that  Dickie  should  retire  the  previous  bill  for  L.128  when  it  fell 
due,  and  that  they  should  also  retire  the  bill  of  L.272  to  the  extent  of 
L.172,  leaving  Mr  Macalister  to  pay  the  remaining  L.IOO.  Mr  Gemmill, 
acting  as  agent  for  all  the  parties,  drew  up  the  memorandum  of  this 
agreement,  and  he  afterwards  drew  np  two  bonds  and  dispositions  in 
security — one  in  favour  of  Mr  Macalister,  and  the  other  in  favonr  of 
Dickie  and  Co.,  which  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  these  ad- 
vances. Instead  of  drawing  up  the  security  in  the  form  arranged,  Mr 
Gemmill  took  the  security  in  such  a  shape  as  to  give  Mr  Macalister 
security  only  to  the  extent'  of  L.IOO,  although  he  well  knew  that  Mr 
Macalister  had  come  under  liabilities  on  the  two  bills  to  the  amouDt  of 
L.IOO.  Mr  Gemmill  took  from  Macfarlane  a  bond  of  corroboration  and 
disposition  in  security  in  favour  of  Dickie  and  Co.  for  L.593,  being  the 
amount  of  Macfarlane's  debt  of  L.293  above  mentioned,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  two  bills  which  they  had  agreed  to  provide  if  necessary,  and  another 
bond  in  favour  of  Mr  Macalister,  but  only  for  the  sum  of  L.208,  being  the 
amount  of  the  previous  debt  due  to  Macalister,  and  the  L.IOO  which  was 
agreed  to  be  provided  out  of  the  L.400,  as  above  stated.  Shortly  after  the 
above  agreement  between  the  three  parties,  Mr  Gemmill,  who  had  had 
dealings  of  his  own  with  Dickie  and  Co.,  obtained  an  assignation  in  his  own 
favour  to  the  bond  and  disposition  granted  by  Macfarlane  to  Dickie  and 
Co.  When  the  bill  for  L.128  became  due,  and  was  dishonoured  by 
Dickie  and  Co.,  Macalister  had  to  pay  it.  The  bill  for  L.272  was  also 
dishonoured  in  like  manner.  Macfarlane  became  insolvent,  and  Mr 
Gemmill  ultimately  charged  Macalister  to  pay  the  L.272  bill,  whereupon 
the  present  note  of  suspension  was  obtained.  Afterwards  Mr  Macalister 
raised  an  action  against  Mr  Gemmill  to  recover  back  the  sum  of  L.128 
which  he  had  paid. 

The  respondent,  Macalister,  in  his  pleas  in  law  in  both  processes,  con- 
tended that  Mr  Gemmill  had  agreed  to  prepare  a  proper  security  for  th6 
above  advances,  and  failed  to  do  so ;  that  Mr  Gemmill  was  bound  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  securities  now  in  Gemmill's  hands  ;  and  that 
Gemmill,  having  acted  fraudulently,  ought  to  be  held  liable  in  damages. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Gemmill  contended  that,  as  regarded  the  bill,  he 
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was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  oneroas  endorsee,  and  that  non- 
liability ou  Macalister's  part  could  only  be  proved  by  tlie  writ  or  oath  of 
Gemmfll ;  that  the  allegations  of  Macalister  were  contradicted  by  the 
agreement  itself ;  and  as  to  the  action,  it  was  groundless  and  irrelevant. 

The  two  processes  were  afterwards  conjoined  by  Lord  Ordinary  Kin- 
loch;  issues  were  ordered,  and  a  trial  took  place,  when  the  appellant 
took  certain  exceptions,  which  were  overruled,  and  the  jury  found  a  ver- 
dict for  Macalister.  On  the  exceptions  being  argued  before  the  First 
Dinsion,  on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  their  Lordships  unanimously 
agreed  with  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  whereupon  Mr  Gemmill  now  appealed 
against  that  and  the  other  interlocutors  in  the  suits,  amounting  to  ten 
in  namber. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  it  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  so 
plain  a  case  had  kept  the  Court  for  five  years  engaged  in  its  disposal. 
The  agreement  between  the  parties  expressly  provided  that  the  appellant 
should  prepare  proper  securities,  so  that  the  respondent  should  not  be 
liable  for  more  than  L.lOO ;  and  this  litigation  all  arose  out  of  the  appel- 
lant's desire  to  break  that  agreement.  Though  he  engaged  to  secure  the 
respondent  against  greater  liability,  he  had  contrived  to  get  an  assign- 
ment of  the  bond  of  Messrs  Dickie,  of  which  he  got  payment ;  and  though 
well  knowing  that  L.200  of  that  sum  was  dedicated  and  appropriated  by 
ererj  mural  consideration  to  the  discharge  of  the  two  bills,  yet  he  had 
kept  that  money  in  his  pocket,  and  now  sought  to  make  the  respondent 
pay  those  bills  twice  over.  What  the  Lord  Ordinary  had  done  was  right 
enough.  The  issues  were  certainly  framed  in  a  way  that  made  one  regret 
that  in  Scotland  they  were  so  little  understood.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
agreed  to  betwq^n  the  parties,  and  involved  the  chief  point  in  dispute. 
The  exceptions  at  the  trial  were  quite  untenable,  and  were  properly  over- 
niled  by  the  Inner  House.  The  appeal  must  therefore  be  dismissed, 
with  costs. 

Lords  Wensleydale  and  Chelmsford  concurred. 

Judgment  of  the  First  Division  affirmed,  with  costs. 


d^ttglisij  €uts. 


^  Ra^ways  Clauses  Consoltoation  Act. — Under  section  69  of  8  &  9  Vict.,  c. 
^,  which  gives  power  to  Justices  to  determine  differences  arising  between  rail- 
waj  companies  and  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  adjoining  the  railway, 
^pecting  accommodation  works,  the  making  of  which  is  provided  for  by  section 
^1  the  question  whether  works  made  by  the  company  are  works  made  for  the 
^^nunodation  of  such  owners  and  occupiers,  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by 
toe  state  of  things  existing  at  the  time  such  works  are  done.  Semble^  that  these 
ffictkm  do  not  apply  to  matters  occurring  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land. — 
(^.  v.  FUher,  32  L.  J.,  M.  C.  12.) 

Receivihg  Stolest  Pbopertt. — ^The  prisoner  lodged  at  the  prosecutor's  house, 
*M  left  his  lodgings  on  the  8th  of  April.  On  the  next  day,  the  prosecutor's 
^  left  her  home,  taking  a  bundle  with  her,  which,  however,  was  not  large 
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enongh  to  contain  the  things  which,  the  evening  she  left,  it  was  found  had  been 
stolen  from  the  house.  Two  days  after  this  afi  the  things  were  found  in  ^ 
prisoner's  cabin,  or  on  his  person,  in  a  vessel  in  which  the  proeecutor*B  wife  was, 
th3  prisoner  and  the  prosecutor *8  wife  having  taken  their  passage  in  the  vessel 
as  man  and  wife.  It  was  held,  the  jury  were  justified  on  the  evidence  in  draw- 
iog  the  inference  that  he  had  received  the  property  knowing  it  to  have  been 
stolen  by  some  evilly-disposed  person. — (/{.  v.  Deer^  32  L.  J.,  M.  G.  S3.) 

Succession  Dutt. — Succession  duty  is  payable  by  a  person  entitled  under  the 
will  of  an  officer  of  Customs  to  the  amount  of  *  The  Customs  Annuity  and  Bene- 
volent Fund,*  payable  at  his  death  under  the  56  Geo.  III.,  clxxiii. ;  for  the 
relationship  of  predecessor  and  successor  exists  between  the  officer  and  the  no- 
minee, witnin  the  meaning  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  1853. — (The  Attoraq- 
General  v.  Abdy,  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  9.) 

Bill  of  Exchange. — If  a  member  of  a  trading  firm  accept  a  bill  in  the  name 
of  the  firm,  drawn  upon  him  by  his  serrate  creditor,  on  account  of  hisseparaia 
debt,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  bill  is  so  accepted  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  members  of  the  firm,  and  that  the  creaitor  knows  it ;  and  in  an  sction 
by  the  creditor  upon  the  bill  against  the  firm,  the  jury  ought  so  to  be  directed. 
Williams,  J. :  The  law,  as  established  for  a  great  many  years,  is  correctly  laid 
down  by  my  brother  Byles  in  the  passage  already  referred  to,  where,  after  stating 
generally  the  power  of  one  partner  in  trade  to  bind  another  by  accepting  bills 
in  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  the  rule  that,  even  if  a  partner  exceed  his  aatho- 
rity,  and  pledge  the  partnership  credit  on  a  negotiable  security  for  his  own  pri- 
vate advantage,  his  copartners  are  still  bound,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  But  the  taking 
of  a  joint  security  for  a  separate  debt  raises  a  presumption  that  the  creditor 
knew  that  it  was  given  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  partners. — (Levieso^ 
V.  Lane,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  10.) 

Principal  and  Agent. — ^The  general  lien  of  a  consignee  upon  goods  oonagned 
to  him,  cannot  be  set  up  by  him  against  positive  directions  gif  en  to  him  by  the 
consignor ;  and  if  he  accepts  a  consignment  accompanied  by  such  directions,  he 
is  bound  to  apply  it  accordingly ; — so  held,  on  appeal,  by  the  Lords  Justices." 
(Fnth  V.  Forbes,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  10.) 

Settlement. — By  a  settlement,  a  sum  of  money  was  to  be  raised  after  the 
death  of  the  settlor  and  another  person  for  all  the  children  of  the  settlor^s  son, 
other  than  an  eldest  or  only  son,  tor  the  time  being  entitled  to  certain  other  pro- 
perty. The  eldest  grandson  having  died  before  the  period  when  the  amount 
could  be  raised,  or  he  became  entitled  to  the  other  property,  his  representatlTe 
was  entitled  to  share  in  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  younger  children ; — so  held 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  reversing  the  decision  of  one  of  the  Vice-ChancellorB.— 
(Ellison  V.  Thomas,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  32.) 

Leoact. — ^Testator  gave  leaseholds  to  trustees  upon  trust  to  receive  the  rents 
and  profits  and  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of  L.60  to  H.  for  life,  and  after  tlie  deaUi 
of  H.  to  raise  by  sale  or  mortgage  the  sum  of  L.400  for  the  children  of  H.,  and 
after  the  death  of  U.  and  the  raisins  and  payment  of  the  L.400,  to  assign  the 
said  leaseholds,  or  such  part  thereof  as  should  remain  undisposed  of,  unto  T. 
absolutely.  The  income  proving  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  annuity,  it  was  held 
that  it  was  chargeable  upon  the  corpus, — (JPhiUips  v.  Gutteridge,  32  L.  J-, 
Ch.  1.) 

Vesting. — ^Testator  directed  that  the  income  of  certain  property  should  be 
enjoyed  by  his  wife  and  his  unmarried  daughters  during  their  lives,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  his  wife  and  unmarried  daughters  the  principal 
should  be  divided  equally  among  the  two  eldest  children  born  in  legitimate  wed- 
lock to  each  of  his  sons  and  daughters.  But  in  case  there  be  only  one  child 
living  to  any  of  his  married  sons  or  daughters,  that  that  child  should  receive 
only  the  proportion  divided  equally,  according  to  the  number  there  may  be.  It 
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was  held,  that  after  the  death  of  the  widow  and  unmarried  daughters  those 
children  only  were  entitled  to  take  who  were  living  at  the  period  of  distribation, 
and  the  property  was  not  Tested  in  those  who  were  priores  natu. — (Madden  y. 
Ikin,  82  L.  J.,  Ch.  8.) 

Will. — ^Testator  cut  out  of  his  will  the  names  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  giying 
as  his  reason  that  he  had  some  idea  of  altering  it  and  haying  a  new  will  made  ; 
and  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  replaced  the  piece  so  cut  out,  saying  that  the 
vill  would  do  for  the  present.  The  Court,  upon  motion,  with  the  consent  of 
the  persons  interested  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  granted  probate.— (7n  the  goods 
ofEtkSy  Z2  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  4.) 

Will. — In  order  that  a  testamentary  paper  duly  executed  may  incorporate 

another,  it  must  refer  to  it  as  a  written  document  then  existing,  in  terms  that 

may  be  ascertained ;  but  the  identity  may  be  ascertained  by  aid  of  evidence 

of  the  BurrooDding  facts.    A.  duly  executed  the  following  document :  *  It  is  my 

vish  for  my  dear  husband  to  administer  the  monies.     The  smaller  bequests  L. 

▼ill  be  so  kind  as  to  attend  to.*    She  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  attesting 

witnesses,  enclosed  in  it  two  papers  with  writing  therein,  folded  it  up  and  sealed 

it.     After  her  death  the  envelope  was  found  to  contain  two  sheeta  of  paper 

ooDtaininff  bequests  of  mon^  and  other  bequests,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 

deceased,  Dut  unexecuted.   When  found,  it  appeared  that  the  envelope  had  been 

opened  and  resesJed,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  papers  found  in  it  were 

those  originally  enclosed,  or  that  they  were  in  existence  when  the  envelope  was 

executed.     No  other  testamentary  papers  were  found.     Held^  that  the  duly 

executed  paper  did  not  refer  to  any  written  document  as  then  existing ;  and 

assaming  that  it  did  so,  that  the  document  was  not  pointed  out  in  such  manner 

as  to  enable  the  Ck)urt  to  ascertain  its  identity,  and  therefore,  that  the  three 

papers  were  not  together  entitled  to  probate.   Held^  also,  that  as  the  duly  exe- 

cated  paper  taken  by  itself  had  no  testamentary  character,  it  was  not  entitled 

to  probate. — (Straubenzee  y.  Monck,  82  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  21.) 

liiBEL. — Where  a  person,  in  publishing  an  account  of  his  own  goods,  compares 
^iem  with  those  of  another,  describing  his  own  as  superior  to  them,  but  not 
making  any  false  representation  as  to  the  quality  and  character  of  the  latter,  an 
action  is  not  maintainable,  although  the  declaration  allege  that  the  plaintiff  has 
Buffered  special  damage  in  consequence  of  the  publication,  and  although  the 
allegation  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  goods  may  be  false.  Cockburn,  C.  J. : 
I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  if  a  trader  maliciously,  and  falsely  to  his  own 
knowledge,  publishes  matter  disparaging  an  article  manufactured  or  sold  by 
mother,  even  if  he  makes  no  reflection  upon  the  character,  trade,  or  profession 
of  that  otiier,  and  if  special  damage  followed,  that  there  would  not  be  an  action- 
able libel,  for  a  most  grievous  wrong  might  be  done  in  that  way,  and  the  person 
injured  ought  to  have  a  remedy  by  an  action.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
tennbe  that  in  the  present  case,  for  this  declaration  does  not  allege  facts  which 
are  necessary  to  support  such  an  action. — {Young  v.  Macrae^  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  6.) 

Aebitratiok. — ^Where  an  action  for  alleged  breaches  of  covenant  in  a  fann- 
ing lease,  in  which  plaintiff  claimed  L.lOO  damages,  was,  after  pleas  but  before 
^*w  jdned,  by  a  judge^s  order  and  by  consent,  referred  to  arbitration,  *  the 
^<^  of  the  reference  to  abide  the  event,'  and  the  arbitrators  found  in  favour  of 
^  defendant  on  all  the  alleged  breaches,  with  the  exception  of  one,  on  which 
^  awarded  16s.  damages  to  plaintiff,  it  was  held  the  event  of  the  reference 
^u  in  favour  of  defendant,  and  that  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  his  costs. 
-(Kefcey  y.  StuppleSy  82  L.  J.,  Ex.  6.) 

AFFiDAyiT. — ^The  administrator's  oath  and  affidavit  for  Commissioners  of  In- 
^  Revenue  were  prepared  in  England  and  sent  to  New  Zealand  to  be  sworn 
^.the  widow  of  a  (kceased.  When  they  reached  New  Zealand  she  had  gone  to 
fttide  at  Hobart  Town,  whence  tiiey  were  returned  to  England  duly  sworn ;  but 
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in  them  were  interlineations,  which  had  been  inserted  in  consequence  o!  iKe 
widow's  change  of  residence,  and  against  which  the  judge  before  whom  thfff 
were  sworn  had  not  set  his  initials.  The  Court,  under  Rule  58  of  the  New 
Rules  in  Non-Contentious  Business,  allowed  the  oath  and  affidavit  to  be  filed. 
The  deponent  in  an  affidavit  was  described  as  ^  the  lawful  widow  and  relict  of 
the  said  deceased  ;*  and  this  was  held  a  sufficient  description  of  her  as  widow. 
— (/»  the  goods  o/King^  32  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  14.) 

Patent. — ^Plaintiff  claimed  as  an  invention  an  improvement  in  the  constmc- 
tion  of  tubular  boilers  by  casting  them  in  one  piece.  Before  plaintiff's  inven- 
tion, similar  tubular  boilers  had  been  made  in  several  pieces,  which  pieces  were 
fastened  together  by  means  of  iron  cement.  The  jury  tound  that  the  inventioo 
was  one  which  was  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  was  held  thu  vas 
a  mere  application  of  the  well-known  process  of  casting  to  an  article  previously 
well  known,  and  was,  therefore,  not  the  subject  of  a  patent.  Erie,  C.  J-  •  ^<> 
doubt  some  skill  in  the  workmen  is  rec^uired  in  casting  these  boilera  in  one  piece, 
but  not  more  than  in  many  other  castings ;  and  the  purpose  to  which  the  pro- 
cess of  casting  is  applied,  is  very  analogous  to  that  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
numberless  other  cases.  Moreover,  there  is  no  claim  in  the  specification  for  a 
new  process  of  casting.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that,  according  to  the  rale 
laid  down  in  Harwoc^  v.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  (31  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
198),  and  Horton  v.  Maben  (31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  255),  the  invention  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff  is  not  the  subject  of  a  patent,  and  that  the  defendant  is  entitled  to 
have  tliis  rule  made  absolute. — {Ormson  v.  Clark^  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  8.) 

Marriage,  Condition  in  Restraint  of. — ^The  testator  devised  to  trustees  real 
property  upon  trust,  inter  alia,  to  pay  the  residue  of  the  rents  and  profits 
thereof  to  U.  D.,  the  widow  of  the  testator's  nephew,  J.  D.,  until  her  son  should 
attain  the  age  of  majority,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  herself  and 
her  said  son  ;  and  he  declared  that  if  the  said  C.  D.,  widow,  should  marry  again, 
then  the  trust  therein  contained  for  payment  to  her  during  the  infancy  of  the 
said  W.  D.  of  the  rents  and  profits  therein  devised,  and  also  the  trust  for  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  thereby  given  to  her,  should  thenceforth  absolutely  cease  and 
be  void.  C.  D.  intermarried  with  B.  M.  after  the  testator's  death,  and  duriog 
the  minority  of  her  son :  Held,  that  the  annuity  was  forfeited  on  her  second 
marriage.  Wood,  V.  C,  observed  that  the  condition  was  a  condition  subse- 
quent, and  it  was  admitted  that  there  was  no  decided  case  upon  the  question 
whether  such  a  condition  subsequent  is  valid  in  law.  Opinions  preponderated 
in  favour  of  such  conditions  being  lawful  in  the  case  of  a  widow.  As  regards 
husband  and  wife,  the  exception  had  long  been  established ;  there  was  no  doubt 
that  a  husband  might  make  a  limitation  of  that  kind  upon  his  wife  ceasing  to 
be  a  widow.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  the  branch  of  the 
Lex  Julia  which  made  void  conditions  prohibitory  of  marriage  annexed  to  a 
legacy,  mentioned  only  such  as  prohibited  marriage  totally,  and  extended  to  pro- 
hibitions to  widows  as  well  as  maidens  ;  but  in  respect  to  widows  it  was  soon 
afterwards  dispensed  with,  and  therefore,  if  a  man  gave  a  legacy  to  his  wife  on 
condition  that  if  she  married  it  should  go  to  another,  she  might  be  compelled  to 
make  restitution  if  she  married  again.  Gains  in  Dig.  32,  3,  14.  After  review- 
ing the  English  authorities  his  Lordship  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  condi- 
tion ought  to  be  enforced. — (^Newton  v.  Marsden,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  690.) 

Annuitt. — A  testatrix  directed  her  executor  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  L.50 
a  year  in  Government  securities  for  her  servant,  M.  S. :  Held,  that  this  wa£ 
equivalent  to  an  absolute  gift  of  such  an  amount  in  the  funds  as  would  produce 
the  annuity,  and  not  merely  a  liferent  interest  to  the  amount  of  L.50  a  year. 
Wood,  V.  C,  observed  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the  case  from  Kerr  v. 
Middlesex  Hospital,  22  L.  J.,  Ch.  355,  where  the  direction  was,  ^  I  desire  that 
my  executors  shaU  purchase  annuities  for  each  of  my  two  sisters  of  L.lOO  a  year 
each,  the  said  annuities  to  be  purchased  in  the  British  f  unds,^  and  where  it  was 
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decided  tbat  the  annuity  was  perpetual  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  dedica- 
tion of  a  special  fund  to  produce  it. — (Ross  y.  Borer^  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  709.) 

ExDCOTOR,  Liability  of. — By  a  will  legacies  were  given,  some  immediate,  and 
others  to  be  paid  to  persona  in  Buccession.  All  trust  monies  were  directed  to  be 
invested  in  tne  pubhc  funds  or  on  real  securities.  The  executors,  twelve  mouths 
after  the  death,  paid  all  the  immediate  legacies,  and  invested  the  remainder  of 
the  trust  funds  in  a  neighbouring  bank.  Two  months  afterwards  the  bank 
stopped  payment,  and  a  loss  was  sustained  by  which  the  trust  funds  became  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  deferred  legacies.  The  executor  filed  a  bill  to  have  the 
accounts  taken,  and  that  the  loss  might  be  apportioned  among  the  defined 
li^tees.  One  of  the  Vice- Chancellors  having  decided  that  the  loss  must  fall 
upon  the  executor,  and  that  he  must  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit  on  appeal,  the 
Lords  Justices  held  that  as  there  was  no  imputation  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
executor,  and  as  he  could  not  obtain  a  settlement  of  his  accounts  with  the 
legatees,  he  was  justified  in  filing  the  bill,  and  that  the  loss  must  fall  upon  the 
defined  legatees,  who  must  bear  amongst  themselves  rateably  the  loss  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  bank,  and  not  throw  any  part  of  the  loss  on  the  satisfied 
legatees.— (Fenioicifc  v.  Clark,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  728.) 

Legacy. — A  testator  gave  his  residuary  estate  to  his  wife  for  life,  and  after 
her  death  upon  trust  for  his  and  her  next  of  kin  in  equal  shares.  The  testator 
vas  illegitimate :  Held,  that  it  was  a  gift  to  a  class,  that  the  Crown  could  take 
no  interest,  and  that  the  only  surviving  brother  of  the  wife  was  entitled  to  the 
fund.— (/fooi  V.  AtL'Gen,,  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  791.) 

KnsAXCE. — ^Defendants  were  possessed  of  a  canal  and  the  land  between  it 
and  a  sluice ;  an  ancient  public  footpath  passed  through  the  land  close  to  the 
sluice ;  there  waa  a  towing-path,  nine  feet  wide,  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  and 
an  intervening  space  of  twelve  feet  of  grass  between  the  towing-path  and 
the  footpath.  By  permission  of  defendants,  the  intervening  space  had  been 
^ately  used  for  carting ;  and  ruts  having  been  caused,  the  whole  space  between 
the  sluice  and  the  canal  had  been  covered  with  cinders,  and  thus  all  distinction 
between  the  path  and  the  rest  of  the  land  had  been  obliterated.  A  person  using 
the  path  at  night  missed  his  way,  and  fell  into  the  canal  and  was  drowned  ;  and 
it  was  held,  the  canal  was  not  so  near  the  footpath  as  to  be  adjoining  to  it,  so 
as  to  throw  upon  defendants  the  duty  of  fencing  the  canal  off ;  and  that  the 
other  facts  did  not  render  defendants  liable  for  the  accident.  Wightman, 
J  :  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  open  space  between  the  footpath  and  the 
canal  was  used  by  the  public  to  pass  along,  but  no  right  is  alleged  m  the  public 
eo  to  pass  along  it,  and  it  was  merely  by  the  permission  of  the  defendant  that 
^ey  BO  used  it ;  and  any  one,  therefore,  availing  himself  of  this  permission  must 
<lo  it  at  his  own  peril ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  canal  was  not  so  near  as  to  be 
dangerooB  to  persons  using  the  path  along  the  line  of  path,  it  was  not  adjoining 
ia  such  sense  as  to  impose  the  duty  on  the  defendants  of  making  a  fence  be- 
tween it  and  the  path. — {Binks  v.  The  South  Yorkshire  Rail,  and  River  Dun  Co,, 
32  L  J.,  Q.  B.  26.) 

Privileged  Communication. — A  petitioner  in  a  suit  for  judicial  separation 
beiDg  asked,  in  cross-examination,  if  she  had  not  instructed  her  solicitor  to  in- 
stitute a  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  instead  of  a  smt  for  judicial 
ttparation,  it  was  held  she  was  bound  to  answer  the  question.  The  Judge 
Ordinary :  Does  the  privilege  extend  to  protect  the  client  when  he  is  in  the 
▼itneas-box?  Moreover,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  petitioner  made  a 
commumcation  to  her  solicitor  with  reference  to  this  suit,  but  whether  she  in- 
Ktmcted  him  to  institute  a  suit  of  a  different  character.  Again,  it  is  not  a 
question  as  to  the  communication  of  any  fact,  but  as  to  an  order. — {Maccann  v. 
^laccann,  32  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  29.) 

Abbitration. — An  agreement  of  reference  in  an  appeal  against  a  poor  rate 
contained  a  dause  enabling  the  arbitrators,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  to 
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Btate  a  case,  to  be  settled  by  the  umpire,  for  the  opinion  of  the  C!oiirt  Tbe 
arbitrators  haying  disagreed,  the  umpire  made  his  umpirage;  and  sabee- 
quently,  at  the  request  of  the  appellants,  set  out  the  principles  upon  which  he 
had  acted,  with  a  riew  of  enabling  the  appellants  to  have  the  question  dis- 
cussed in  Court.  Upon  a  rule  calling  upon  the  defendants  to  show  cause  vby 
the  umpirage  should  not  be  sent  back  to  the  umpire,  in  order  that  he  might 
state  the  facts  more  f  ally,  this  Court  refused  to  interfere,  as  the  appellants  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  case  stated,  and,  instead  of  doing  so,  had  taken 
their  chance  of  getting  the  lunpirage  made  in  their  favour. — {In  the  Arhitratm 
between  the  London  Dock  Co.  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  vf 
ShadweU,  82  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  30.) 

Power  of  Appointment. — By  marriage  settlement  certain  property  vas 
settled  on  husband  and  wife  for  life,  and  afterwards  to  such  children  as  the 
husband  should  by  deed  or  will  appoint,  and  in  default  of  appointment  to  the 
children  equally  at  twenty-one  or  on  marriage.     There  were  three  children: 
one  died  an  infant,  another  attained  twenty-one  and  died  before  the  father,  and 
the  thisd  married  and  survived.     The  father,  by  his  will,  gave  the  residue  of 
his  estate  and  effects  which  he  might  die  possessed  of  or  entitled  to,  including 
the  stocks,  funds,  and  securities  which  should  be  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  of 
his  marriage  settlement  U|pon  the  trusts  thereof,  and  which  he  directed  should 
be  considered  aa  part  of  his  residuary  personal  estate,  to  trustees  to  pay  the  in- 
terest to  his  wife  for  life,  and  then  to  his  daughter.    It  waa  held  it  was  not 
testator^s  intention  to  exercise  his  power  of  appointment  under  the  settlement, 
but  only  to  dispose  of  that  moiety  of  the  trust  funds  which  became  his  ovn 
absolutely  b^  tne  death  during  his  life  of  the  child  who  had  acquired  a  vested 
interest.     Eandersley,  Y.  C. :  There  is  no  language  in  the  will  importing  such 
an  intention ;  the  word  ^  appointment '  is  not  used,  and  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  power  ;  and  though  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  exerciae  the  power,  it  not  being  necessary  to  use  terms  importing  an  appoint- 
ment if  there  is  in  the  instrument  a  reference  to  the  property  and  a  disposition 
of  it,  still  upon  this  will  the  gift  is  so  inconsistent  with  that  notion  that  such 
an  intention  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  testator. — {In  re  BidweWs  Settlement, 
32  L.  J.,  Ch.  71.) 

Pauper  Lunatic. — ^Where  a  woman,  who  is  residing  separate  from  her  hus- 
band and  in  a  different  parish,  is  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  under  16  &  17  Vict, 
c.  97,  the  order  for  her  maintenance  is  properly  made  on  the  parish  of  her 
husband's  settlement  under  section  97,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  under  section 
102,  on  the  union  of  the  parish  from  which  the  husband  is  irremovable  by 
reason  of  five  years'  residence. — {R.  v.  the  Guardians  of  the  East  Retford 
Union,  82  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  26,  M.  C.  17.) 

Money  had  and  received. — Plaintiff  presented  a  cheque  at  a  bank,  which 
the  cashier  of  defendants  (the  bankers)  took,  and  gave  plaintiff  in  return 
notes  and  gold.  Whilst  plaintiff  was  counting  the  notes,  one  of  defendauts, 
having  discovered  that  the  drawer  of  the  cheque  had  no  assets,  demanded  the 
money  back.  Plaintiff  refused  to  give  it  up,  and  defendants  thereupon  took 
it  by  force.  In  an  action  by  A.  of  assault  and  trespass  for  taking  the  money 
from  him  by  force,  it  waa  held  he  was  entitled  to  recover ;  that  the  transfer  of 
the  money  was  complete ;  that  as  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendants  there 
was  no  mistake  at  all,  the  mistake  being  between  defendants  and  their 
customer ;  and  that  defendants,  therefore,  could  not  have  recovered  back  the 
money  from  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received.  Williams,  J. : 
Payment  in  fulfilment  of  an  undertaking,  and  not  in  satisfaction  of  a  prior 
breach  of  contract,  requires  no  assent  on  the  part  of  the  payee  to  make  it  a 
complete  transaction ;  it  is  complete  as  soon  as  the  money  is  handed  over. — 
{Chambers  v.  Miller,  32  L.  J  ,  C.  P.  30.) 
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Larceny. — ^A  lady  wishing  to  get  a  railway  ticket  (the  price  of  which  was 
10s.),  finding  a  crowd  at  the  pay-place  at  the  station,  asked  the  prisoner,  who 
was  nearer  in  to  the  pay-place,  to  get  a  ticket  for  her,  and  lutnded  him  a 
fiorereign  to  pay  for  it.  He  took  the  sovereign  intending  to  steal  it,  and,  in- 
stead of  getting  the  ticket,  ran  away.  It  was  held  he  was  guilty  of  larceny  at 
common  law. — (i?.  t.  Thompson^  32  L.  J.,  M.  Ga.  53.) 

SPEcmc  Performance. — An  agreement,  by  a  landowner,  with  the  promoters 
of  a  railway  company,  that  in  the  event  of  their  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament 
he  wiU  sell  them  such  land  as  they  require  at  a  fixed  rate,  is  binding  upon  him, 
althoogh  the  company  has  no  existence  at  the  time  of  the  contract ;  and  it  is  no 
objection  on  the  ground  of  want  of  mutuality  that  the  company  are  pot  bound 
to  take  the  land.  If,  however,  the  comjuiny  exercise  their  compulsory  powers, 
and  take  proceedings  under  the  sections  in  the  Lands  Glauses  Gonsolidation  Act 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  they  cannot 
afterwards  enforce  the  agreement. — (Bedford  and  Cambridge  Rail.  Co,  v.  Stanley^ 
32  L  J.,  Gh.  60.) 

Settlehent. — A  gentleman  wrote  a  letter  to  a  young  lady's  mother  proposing 
marriage  with  the  young  lady,  who  was  then  a  minor,  and  saying  ^  that  if  the 
latter  had  or  might  have  money,  his  wish  and  intention  would  be  that  it  should 
be  settled  for  her  sole  and  entire  use.*  The  proposal  was  accepted.  The  young 
lady  was  entitled  to  certain  property,  and  the  marriage  took  place  while  she  was 
yet  an  infant,  but  without  any  settlement  having  been  made  of  her  property.  A 
settlement  upon  her  and  her  children  of  all  her  property,  present  and  future,  was 
decreed.— {/&  v.  Alt,  82  L.  J.,  Ch.  52.) 

PABTNKRS.-^Where  each  of  two  partners,  upon  entering  into  partnership, 
agreed  to  advance  an  equal  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  capital,  but  did  not 
make  any  stipulation  as  to  interest  on  such  sum,  and  it  appeared  that  one  of  the 
partnen  advanced  his  share  of  capital,  but  that  the  other  did  not  do  so,  tiie  former 
waa  allowed,  in  taking  the  partnership  accounts,  interest  at  L.5  per  cent,  per 
annum  daring  the  period  of  the  partnership  upon  the  amount  brought  into  the 
partneiship  by  him,  in  addition  to  his  share  of  the  profits.  Stuart,  V.  G. :  It 
baa  been  said  that  this  point  has  already  been  decided  in  the  case  of  Stevens  v. 
Cook  (5  Jar.  N.  S.  1415).  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  thing  was  ever  de- 
cided by  me.  Such  a  decision  would  be  contrary  to  principle.  I  can  well  un- 
dentand  that  the  same  principle  would  not  be  applicaole  where  the  terms  of  the 
<^tract  are,  that  one  partner  should  find  the  capital  and  the  other  contribute 
^  whole  of  his  labour.  I  must  decide  the  case  upon  the  footing  that  each 
putner  was  to  advance  an  equal  amount  of  capital ;  and  it  apn^uring  that 
^e  defendant  never  advanced  his  share  of  the  capital  at  all,  the  plaintiff  must 
be  allowed  interest. —(//iW.  v.  King,  32  L.  J.,  Gh.  79.) 

CoHTRiBDTORT. — A  company  was  in  process  of  being  wound  up.  By  the  deedof 
K^^lement  of  the  company  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  be  or  continue 
a  director  unless  he  was  the  holder  of  a  particular  amount  of  stock.  The  com- 
pel WIS  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  at  the  chief  office  in  Ix)ndon,  and  by 
bouds  in  various  towns,  in  the  latter  of  which  local  agents  or  deputies,  called 
piOTincial  directors,  had  conferred  upon  them  limitel  authority.  G.  was 
one  oi  these  provincial  directors,  but  had  no  shares  in  the  company ;  and,  on  a 
<)Qtttaon  of  his  liability  to  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  oontributories,  it  was  held, 
^  the  claose  requiring  the  qualification  for  directors  did  not  apply  to  those 
who  held  the  office  of  provincial  directors,  and  that  G.  was  not  liable  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  contributories. — (^Ex  parte  Cotterell,  in  re  the  National  Assurance 
^Investment  Association  (the  Bank  of  Deposit),  82  L.  J.,  Gh.  66.) 

Kankbuftct. — A  new  security  given  to  a  creditor  by  an  insolvent  petitioner 
^Dder  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  116,  upon  his  agreeing  not  to  opnose  the  grantmg  of  the 
final  order  for  protection,  cannot  be  enfor^,  although  the  Commissioner  re- 
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quired  the  iDsolvcnt  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  creditor,  and  adjourned  the 
petition  for  that  ezpreas  purpose,  and  intimated  that  no  final  order  would  be 
made  unless  such  an  arrangement  were  effected,  and  was  privy  to  and  consented 
to  the  new  security  being  delivered  od  account  of  the  old  debt. — (Hunqfkreys  t. 
WeUing,  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  38.) 

GoNTRiBUTORT. — Shares  in  a  projected  company,  with  limited  liability,  were 
allotted  in  payment  of  the  purchase- money  oi  property  on  which  the  intended 
company  was  about  to  carry  on  its  business,  and  were  accepted  and  treated  by 
the  vendor  of  such  property  as  paid-up  shares,  and  he  afterwards  transfeiTed  to 
each  of  the  directors  ot  the  company  100  of  them.  One  of  the  Gommissionen 
of  Bankruptcy,  in  winding  up  the  company,  placed  the  names  of  each  of  these 
directors  on  the  list  of  contributories,  and  made  a  call  upon  them  ;  but,  on  ap- 
peal, it  was  held  that  as  the  shares  had  been  allotted  to  a  stranger  as  paid-up 
shares,  they  must  be  so  considered,  and  the  directors^  names  be  removed  from  the 
list  in  respect  to  them.  The  directors  of  the  company  made  an  order  awarding 
fees  to  those  of  their  body  who  should  attend  their  board-meetingB,  and  after- 
wards allotted  shares  to  those  members  who  attended,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  attendances,  which  shares  they  deemed  to  be  fully  paid-up  shares ;  and, 
on  appeal,  it  was  held,  that  the  Court  had  no  power  to  alter  the  agreement  which 
had  Deen  come  to,  and  that  the  shares  having  oeen  issued  as  paid-up  shares  must 
be  so  treated. — (Ex  parte  Currie^  in  re  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Co.^  Irtw., 
32  L.  J.,  Ch.  57.) 

Power  of  Appoimtmemt. — ^Donees  of  a  power  which  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  personal  estate  amongst  their  children,  appointed  it  ^upon  the  trusts 
following,  that  is  to  say  :*  then  followed  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
children,  and  to  pay  the  interest  to  them  for  life,  and  after  the  decease  of  each 
child  to  dispose  of  her  share  amongst  her  children,  who  were  not  objects  of  the 
power.  It  was  held  the  whole  trust  must  be  read  together,  and  could  not  be 
treated  as  an  absolute  appointment  followed  by  an  attempt  to  settle  the  shares; 
consequently,  that  the  appointees  took  only  life  interests,  and  the  residue  ▼&& 
unappointed. — {Hucker  v.  ScfioUfield^  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  46.) 

Will. — Where  a  niece  had  been  induced  to  render  valuable  services  to  her 
uncle  on  the  faith  of  his  representation  that  by  so  doing  she  would  become  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  trusts  created  in  her  favour  by  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
and  testator  afterwards  revoked  such  trusts,  it  was  held  he  had  no  right  to  make 
such  revocation,  and  a  decree  was  made  that  the  trusts  in  favour  of  the  niece 
should  be  performed.  Stuart,  Y.  C. :  Kelief  is  sought  by  the  pkintiff  in  this 
suit  on  a  principle  which  is  well  established.  If  she  cau  prove  by  sufiicient  evi- 
dence that  the  testator  induced  her  to  continue  her  valuable  services  on  the  faith 
of  his  representation  that  he  would  leave  her  the  property  in  question  at  bis 
death,  she  is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  Court.  Lord  Cottenham^s  statement 
of  the  doctrine,  in  the  case  of  Hammersly  v.  Dt  Biel  (12  CI.  and  F.  45),  has  been 
repeatedly  referred  to  and  acted  upon  in  recent  cases :  *  A  representation  made 
by  one  partv  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  other  party,  and 
acted  upon  by  him,  it^l,  in  general,  be  sufiicient  to  entitle  him  to  the  assistance 
of  this  Court  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  such  representation.*  Even  at  lav,  it 
was  laid  down  by  Lord  Denman  in  the  case  of  Pickard  v.  Sears  (6  Ad.  and  E. 
469),  that  whatever  a  man*s  real  intention  may  be,  if  he  so  conducts  himaelf 
that  a  reasonable  man  would  take  the  representation  to  be  true,  and  believe  that 
it  was  meant  that  he  should  act  upon  it,  and  did  act  upon  it  as  true,  the  party 
making  the  representation  is  bound  by  it. — (Loffus  v.  Maw^  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  49.) 
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REPORT  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THfJ  SCOTTISH 

LAND  REGISTERS. 

This  Beport,  m^hich  has  been  long  expected,  was  only  presented  to 
Parliament  last  month.  It  is  too  long  for  printing  in  extensoy  and  a 
complete  abridgment  of  its  contents  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  could  conveniently  appropriate  to  the  subject.  Instead  of  pre- 
i^enting  our  readers  with  an  abstract  of  the  Beport  itself  (which,  as 
we  understand,  is  to  be  reprinted,  for  circulation  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession),  we  prefer  offering  a  condensed  account  of  its 
more  important  provisions,  accompanied  with  such  remarks  as  have 
occurred  to  us  with  reference  to  the  improvements  suggested  by  the 
Commissioners. 

It  is  only  dae  to  Messrs  Morton  and  Bannatyne  to  state,  that  the 
Beport  fully  realizes  the  expectations  which  were  foi'med  firom  the 
appointment  of  these  gentlemen,  in  whose  qualifications  for  the  task 
entrusted  to  them,  the  profession  has  the  most  perfect  confidence. 
Their  Beport  treats  the  subject  exhaustively,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  the  singular  merit,  for  an  official  report,  of  avoiding  needless 
detail.  The  arrangement  is.  excellent.  In  dealing  with  the  num- 
berless matters  of  detail  connected  with  so  extensive  a  subject  as  the 
registration  of  deeds,  nothing  is  evaded  or  slurred  over.  The  Com- 
missioners go  straight  to  the  point,  and  state  at  once  their  reasons 
for  approving  or  disapproving  of  existing  arrangements.  The  sug- 
gested improvements  are  examined  in  all  their  bearings,  and  their 
operation  explained  with  such  care  and  precision,  as  to  leave  a  con- 
viction on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  nothing  has  been  recom- 
inended  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  sifted  and  found  to  be 
practicable. 

VOL.  VU.— 1!0.  LXXVl.  AFRO.  1863.  T 
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The  following  summaiy  of  the  Commissioners'  recommendations 
is  extracted  from  the  concluding  part  of  the  Beport : — 

To  effect  many  of  the  changes  we  have  recommended,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
will  be  necessary.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  such  an  Act  should  embrace 
only  those  fundamental  changes  for  which  direct  legislation  is  indispensable, 
leaving  the  details  to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  in  the  manner  after  men- 
tioned. 

The  chief  matters  which  we  suggest  for  legislative  enactment  are  ^e  iol- 
lowing : — 

1.  That  the  present  double  Registers  of  Sasines  and  Inhibitiona,  and  the  sepa- 
rate Registers  of  Adjudications  and  Interruptions  of  Prescription,  shodd  be 
abolished ;  and  that,  m  lieu  thereof,  there  should  be  established  in  the  General 
Register  House,  subject  to  the  provisions  we  have  proposed — (1.)  One  Register 
of  Dasine  to  be  kept  by  counties,  with  relative  Minute  Books  and  Presentment 
Books,  and  that  thia  Register  should  contain  also  the  Register  of  Interraptions 
of  Prescription  ;  and  (2.)  One  General  Register  to  contain  inhibitions  and  adju- 
dications. 

2.  That  inhibitions  and  adjudications  should  be  regulated  in  accordance  vitli 
the  recommendations  we  have  made. 

8.  That  every  deed  affecting  land  presented  for  registration,  which  may  not 
contain,  in  gremio^  the  county  and  parish  in  which  the  land  lies,  should  bave 
endorsed  upon  it,  before  it  shall  be  registered,  a  minute,  stating  these  particu> 
lars;  and  ^t  the  Titles  to  Lands  Acts  (Scotland),  1858  and  1860,  should  be 
amended  in  the  manner  proposed. 

4.  That  printed  copies  of  the  Abridgments  and  Indexes,  and  of  the  Present- 
ment Books,  should  he  periodically  transmitted  to  the  Sheriff-clerks  of  all  the 
counties  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  town-derks  of  such  royal  burghs  and  large 
towns,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  ;  and  that  these  Records  should  be 
open  to  the  public,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fee. 

5.  That  the  unpaid  Commission  appointed  by  the  Act  8  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  6i 
should  be  revived,  and  authorized  to  regulate  from  time  to  time  the  financial 
details  of  registration  and  searching  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  emoluments  of  the 
officers  employed  therein,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  registration,  for  extracts 
from  the  Registers,  and  for  searches.  Provision  should  also  be  miade,  that  the 
surplus  income  arising  from  such  fees  should  in  future  be  applied  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  registration  or  searching  purposes,  or  in  reduction  of  fees. 

6.  That  extracts  of  deeds  should  be  written  upon  unstamped  paper. 

7.  That,  after  a  date  to  be  fixed,  it  should  be  an  absolute  condition  of  the 
registration  of  a  deed  in  the  Register  of  Sasines,  that  a  minute  of  it  should  be 
simultaneously  entered  in  a  ^  Search  Sheet,'  to  be  coounenced  and  continued 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  recommended,  and  to  be  retained  permanently  in 
the  General  Register  House  ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  duplicates 
of  such  Search  Sheets  being  issued,  ana  the  entries  therein  continued,  and  also 
for  certified  copies  of  the  Search  Sheets  being  issued  to  feuars  or  others  acquir- 
ing portions  of  a  property. 

8.  That  probative  extracts,  either  with  or  without  warrants  for  execution,  of 
deeds  previously  recorded  in  the  Register  of  Saaines,  without  the  deed  being 
again  engrossed  in  the  Register  of  Deeds,  the  principal  deeds  being,  in  such 
cases,  left  in  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of  the  Register  of  Deeds ;  and  f  arther, 
that  principal  deeds  of  entail,  when  registered  in  the  Register  of  Entails,  should 
be  transmitted  to,  and  retained  in  the  custody  of,  the  keeper  of  the  Register  of 
Deeds. 

,  9.  That  the  Registers  of  Sasines  in  royal  burghs  should  be  r^;ulated  and  sub- 
jected to  supervision,  in  the  manner  we  have  proposed ;  that  all  future  infeuda- 
tion  of  burghal  property  should  be  prohibited ;  but,  to  provide  for  property 
already  feudalized,  the  sasines  of  aU  lands  lying  within  the  burghal  territory^ 
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whether  held  by  burgage  or  feudal  tenure,  should  hereafter  be  regiBtered  in  the 
Burgh  Register  ezdosiTely ;  and  that  all  past  registration  of  property  situated 
within  burgh,  in  whatever  Register  it  may  have  l^en  made,  should  be  free  from 
challenge,  on  the  ground  of  irregularities  either  in  the  holding  or  in  the  regis- 
tration, unless  impugned  by  proceedings  in  Court  commenced  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  statute. 

10.  That  the  Sheriffs  of  counties  should  be  authorized  to  divide  parishes  and 
burghs  into  registration  districts,  when  applied  to  for  thattpurpose  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  pointed  out. 

11.  That  the  Court  of  Session  should  be  empowered,  on  an  application  to  be 
niftde  by  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Lord  Clerk  Register,  to  make  provision  from 
time  to  time,  by  Act  of  Sederunt,  for  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  other 
measures  we  have  recommended,  which  may  require  to  be  so  sanctioned,  and 
also  to  regulate  any  matters  of  detail ;  but  we  would  suggest  that,  before  such 
Act  of  S^erunt  is  passed,  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  the  different 
professional  bodies  who  have  an  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  of 
cooaidenng  and  being  heard  on  the  proposed  enactments. 

The  points  of  greatest  interest  and  importance  are — (1)  The  intro- 
daction  of  the  proposed  Parish  Index  to  the  Sasine  Record ;  (2)  The 
improved  method  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  titles  by  means  of  a 
Search  Sheet;  and  (3)  The  amalgamation  of  the  General  and  Lo6al 
Bemsters.    To  these  we  shall  confine  our  attention. 

The  Report  commences  with  an  introductory  statement  with  re- 
ference to  the  nature  of  the  Land  Registers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  security  of  titles  is  affected  by  registration.  These  expla* 
nations,  although  necessary  in  a  Report  which  was  intended  to  be 
considered  by  members  of  Parliament  and  non-legal  members  of  the 
Government,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  details  which  are  familiar 
to  those  practically  engaged  in  the  business  of  conveyancing.  We 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  of 
searching  the  Register  of  Sasines  by  means  of  the  Minute  Book, 
Abridgment,  and  Indexes — a  subject  on  which  some  misconception 
has  hitherto  prevailed  among  conveyancers. 

It  is  genendly  said  and  supposed  that  a  search  in  the  Register  of 
Sasines  is  a  search  in  reference  to  lands,  as  distinguished  from 
searches  of  the  other  registers,  which  apply  to  persons.  This,  it 
^nis,  is  only  true  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  because  in  point  of 
fact  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  deeds 
affectmg  the  lands  for  which  a  search  is  required,  is  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  index  of  persons  in  connection  with  the  Register  of 
Sasines.  Before  the  present  system  of  abridgment  and  indexing 
was  established,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas 
Thomson,  the  only  mode  of  conducting  a  search  of  the  Register  of 
Sasmes  was  by  an  examination  of  the  volumes  of  the  Minute  Book 
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of  the  General  and  Particular  Begisters  for  the  entire  period  of  forty 
years  embraced  in  the  search.     In  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  transactions  affecting  property,  a  search  in  this 
manner  came  to  be  very  expensive,  and  would  long  ere  this  time 
have  become  impracticable.     Besides,  as  the  Minute  Book  only  con- 
tained the  leading  name  of  the  estates,  it  was  found  that,  after  a 
property  became  subdivided,  a  search  could  not  be  continued  farther 
back  than  the  time  of  the  subdivision,  unless  the  name  of  the  origi- 
nal estate  was  furnished  to  the  searcher.    With  the  view  of  obviating 
this  source  of  error,  a  new  record,  called  the  Abridgment  of  the 
Begister  of  Sasines,  was  established,  in  which  the  particulars  required 
in  the  Minute  Book  were  inserted  with  the  utmost  degree  of  con- 
densation, but  with  the  addition  of  an  abridged  description  of  the 
lands  or  subjects  of  conveyance,  comprising  all  the  names  of  places 
occurring  in  the  description,  but  rejecting  the  details  of  boundary, 
measurement,  and  references  to  possession  which  usually  occur  in 
the  descriptions  in  title  deeds. 

From  this  Abridgment  two  alphabetical  indexes  were  compiled — an 
Index  of  Persons,  and  an  Index  of  Places.  The  Index  of  Places  was 
discontinued  in  1830,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  expense 
connected  with  its  preparation,  but  chiefly  because  it  was  found  from 
experience,  that  a  search  conducted  by  means  of  it  was  nearly  as 
laborious  as  a  search  by  the  Minute  Book,  and  that  its  results  were 
not  satisfactory.  Among  the  sources  of  error  which  are  pointed 
out  by  Messrs  Morton  and  Bannatyne  we  note  the  following:— 

1.  The  same  proper  names  are  of  common  occurrence  in  very  many 
localities  throughout  Scotland,  and  even  within  the  same  county. 

2.  The  number  of  proper  names  occurring  in  the  description  of  even 
a  small  estate  is  very  considerable.  A  separate  search  under  each 
of  those  names  is  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  is  found  to  be  produc- 
tive of  no  useful  result.  Deeds  are  discovered  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  titles,  but  which  on  examination  are 
found  to  relate  to  other  property  in  which  the  same  descriptive  titles 
occur.  3.  An  index  of  places  does  not  afford  the  means  of  distin- 
guishing superiority  titles  from  property  titles.  4.  As  parts  of  an 
estate  are  often  conveyed  by  a  description  in  which  they  are  defined 
as  parts  of  a  larger  estate  which  is  described  at  full  length,  a  search 
of  the  Index  of  Places  involves,  in  this  case,  an  examination  of  all 
the  different  series  of  titles  described  by  reference  to  the  larger 
estate.     5*  The  description  of  urban  subjects  is,  in  many  cases,  so 
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indefinite  as  to  afford  no  clue  to  their  identity.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  last  difficulty,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  the  Index  of  Places  for 
the  forty  years  prec>eding  its  discontinuance,  there  are  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  references  to  property  which  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  enter  in  the  Index  by  any  better  distinctive  title  than  ^  Tenement 
in  Gorbals.'  Lastly,  The  spelling  of  the  names  of  places  is  very 
nncertain,  and  a  variance  in  the  initial  letter,  or  even  in  the  second 
letter  of  the  name,  introduces  a  source  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  result 
of  the  search  of  so  large  an  index,  which  no  precautions  can  effec- 
tually obviate. 

For  these  reasons  the  Commissioners  have  recommended  that  the 
preparation  of  the  Index  of  Places  should  not  be  resumed ;  but  that, 
in  lieu  of  it,  a  new  index,  being  an  Index  of  Farishesy  should  be 
established,  by  the  aid  of  which  searches  should  in  future  be  pro- 
secated  from  the  date  of  its  institution.  As  regards  the  intermediate 
period  subsequent  to  1830,  searches  will  continue  to  be  conducted 
as  they  are  at  present,  by  means  of  the  Index  of  Persons,  in  default 
of  any  more  suitable  classification.  As  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
utility  of  the  proposed  Index  of  Parishes,  it  is  suggested  that  for  the 
future  no  conveyance  should  be  registrable  unless  the  parish  is 
specified,  either  in  the  body  of  the  deed  or  in  a  minute  indorsed  upon 
it.  It  occurs  to  us  that  the  most  convenient  arrangement  would  be 
to  require  the  name  of  the  parish  or  parishes  to  be  specified  in  the 
warrant  of  registration  in  all  cases.  This  would  facilitate  the  labours 
of  the  index-writer,  while  it  would  enable  the  proprietor's  agent  to 
guard  against  the  risk  of  error  or  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  index- 
writer.  Where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  parish,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  names  of  more  than  one  parish  may  be  given  ;  in 
which  case  the  lands  will  be  indexed  under  each.  We  rather  think 
it  would  be  found  convenient  in  practice  to  have  also  a  ^  Sundries 
Parish  Index,'  in  which  the  names  of  large  properties  lying  in 
luore  than  one  parish  of  thje  county  might  be  entered,  even  though 
^tries  should  also  have  to  be  made  in  the  indexes  for  the  separate 
parishes.  This  would  facilitate  searches  in  relation  to  the  titles  of 
large  estates,  when  made  for  other  purposes  than  the  discovery  of 
incumbrances  or  partial  sales. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  larger  urban  parishes  should  be  divided 
luto  r^btration  districts,  for  which  separate  indices  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  form  as  the  Index  of  Parishes.  The  deeds  would 
^  eutered  in  those  indices  in  the  order  of  presentment,  and  the 
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search  would  be  continaoos  through  the  entire  index  for  the  re- 
quired period.  According  to  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  Parish  Index  would  embrace  nothing  but  the  names  of  persons 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  addition  of  the  registry  number,  by 
which  reference  might  at  once  be  made  either  to  the  Abridgment, 
the  Minute  Book,  or  the  Record,  as  might  be  required.  This  index 
might  be  used,  1st,  as  a  classified  index  of  persons  for  each  parish; 
and  2dly,  if  the  searcher^were  to  examine  all  the  entries  noted  in  the 
index  for  each  parish,  it  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  search  against 
lands  in  the  same  way  as  such  a  search  may  now  be  made,  when 
great  accuracy  is  required,  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Abridg- 
ment Book. 

The  labour  of  examining  all  the  entries  for  each  parish  would  be 
so  great,  that  in  practice,  we  think,  a  search  in  this  manner  would 
seldom  be  undertaken.  With  the  view  of  facilitating  such  a  search, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  leading  name  occurring  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  property,  or  the  first  name  occurring  after  each  of  the 
heads  ^  PrimOy  *  Seciindoy  etc.,  which  are  usually  written  in  large 
characters  in  descriptions  of  lands,  should  be  inserted  in  the  Parish 
Index  in  a  separate  column.  The  entry  of  the  *  Search  Sheet  num- 
ber,' as  afterwards  explained,  might  perhaps  answer  the  same  pur- 
poses ;  but  until  search  sheets  are  introduced,  the  names  of  places 
should  be  entered.  Although  the  searcher  might  not  be  in  a  position 
to  confine  his  examination  to  those  entries  in  which  the  name 
furnished  to  him  appeared  in  the  Parish  Index,  he  might,  from  the 
knowledge  of  localities  which  he  would  acquire  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession,  be  able  to  exclude  from  consideration  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  entries  in  the  given  parish  or  district.  In 
most  instances,  and  especially  in  town  districts,  he  would  be  safe  in 
disregarding  those  index  entries  in  which  the  names  both  of  persons 
and  places  were  difierent  from  those  furnished  to  him.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  examination  of  the  Abridgment  Book  with  reference  to 
all  the  personal  names  occurring  in  the  Parish  Index  which  were 
identical  with  those  furnished  to  him,  he  were  also  to  examine  the 
Abridgment  Book  in  connection  with  the  names  of  places  occur- 
ring in  the  Parish  Index,  it  is  obvious  that  an  additional  security  for 
accuracy  would  be  furnished.  Although  the  entry  of  the  leading 
names  in  the  form  here  suggested  would  be  theoretically  less  perfect 
than  an  exhaustive  index  of  places  in  the  manner  carried  on  prior 
to  1830,  its  preparation  would  be  infinitely  easi^,  and  its  utility 
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for  purposes  of  search  would  be  greater.  It  is  stated  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  Messrs  Morton  and  Bannatyne's  Beport,  that  some  of  the 
heads  of  departments  in  the  Register  Office  had  expressed  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  the  old  Index  of  Places — an  opinion 
in  which  the  Commissioners  do  not  concur.  Possibly  the  insertion 
of  the  leading  names  of  places  in  the  Parish  Kegister,  as  we  propose, 
might  be  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  contemplated  by  Mr 
Dondas  and  Mr  Brodie,  who,  we  understand,  are  the  gentlemen 
referred  to  in  this  part  of  the  Supplementary  Report,  while  it  could 
not  possibly  detract  from  the  utility  of  the  Parish  Register  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  second  branch  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Commissioners 
to  which  we  propose  to  refer,  is  that  which  is  described  in  the  Report 
as  the  ^Search  Sheet'  system,  and  which  may  be  described  as  a 
modification  of  that  particular  form  of  registration  to  which  the 
terms  ^  Ledger  System '  and  ^  Register  of  Title '  have  been  applied 
in  England.     A  registry  of  title,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  Reports 
of  the  English  and  Irish  Commissions  relative  to  Land  Registers, 
means  a  register  in  which  all  the  entries  relative  to  any  particular 
estate  or  subject  of  conveyance  shall  be  connected  together,  either 
by  being  entered  consecutively,  or  by  such  numerical  references  that 
the  progress  of  titles  may  be  traced  from  one  volume  of  the  Register 
to  another.     Under  the  ^  Ledger  System,'  as  it  is  called,  a  separate 
portion  of  a  volume  of  the  Record  would  be  set  apart  for  each  herit- 
able subject,  in  which  short  minutes  of  the  different  instruments 
relating  to  the  property  would  be  entered  in  the  order  of  presenta- 
tion, until  the  space  allotted  was  filled  up,  after  which  the  statement 
would  be  carried  on  by  a  numerical  reference  to  a  new  sheet  to  be 
opened  in  a  subsequent  volume.    The  system  of  registration  estab- 
hshed  by  the  English  Land  Registry  Act  of  last  session  is  framed 
upon  this  principle.     The  *  Search  Sheet  System'  recommended  by 
Messrs  Morton  and  Bannatyne  is  essentially  the  same ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that,  as  according  to  our  system  all  conveyances 
of  heritable  property  are  recorded  at  length,  it  is  intended  that  the 
Search  Sheet  should  contain  nothing  more  than  a  tabular  entry  of 
names  and  dates,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  deed,  with  a  reference, 
for  further  information,  t6  the  page  or  number  of  the  different  deeds 
by  which  they  may  be  found  in  the  Record.    A  duplicate  of  this 
sheet,  authenticated  by  the  registrar,  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  holder 
of  the  title  deeds,  and.  to  serve  at  once  as  an  inventory  of  titles  and 
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a  search  of  incumbrances.  After  the  system  is  in  full  operation,  it 
is  anticipated  that  no  search  would  be  required  by  purchasers  or 
lenders  on  security  other  than  such  as  is  implied  in  the  delivery  of 
this  sheet,  certified  by  the  registrar  at  the  date  of  delivery.  Until 
the  system  had  been  in  operation  for  the  entire  period  of  prescrip- 
tion, searches  might  still  be  required  for  the  period  anterior  to  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  Search  Sheet  in  relation  to  any  particular 
j)roperty.  A  search  in  the  old  form,  when  once  obtained,  would 
form  part  of  the  progress,  and  in  all  time  coming  the  state  of  the 
title  and  of  the  incumbrances  affecting  it  might  be  ascertained  solely 
by  the  Search  Sheet. 

In  cases  where  a  property  already  entered  in  a  search  sheet  came 
to  be  subdivided,  or  sold  in  lots,  the  first  conveyance  of  each  sub- 
division would  be  entered  in  the  original  sheet,  and  annexed  to  it 
would  be  written  in  figures  and  words  the  number  of  a  new  search 
sheet  to  be  opened  for  such  subdivision.  The  new  search  sheet 
would,  in  like  manner,  refer  back  to  the  sheet  containing  the  titles 
of  the  property  of  which  the  new  subject  formed  a  part. 

The  form  in  which  these  sheets  are  proposed  to  be  kept  may  be 
best  explained  in  the  words  of  the  Commissioners*'  Keport : — 

*  The  Search  Sheet  thus  opened,  should  in  the  first  place  have  prefixed  to  it 
by  the  registrar  a  symbolical  marking,  consisting  of  three  elements,  viz.,  the 
county,  the  year  of  reglRtration,  and  a  running  number ;  by  which  marking,  the 
particular  search  sheet,  as  well  as  the  property  contained  in  it,  should  be  dis- 
tinguished iu  all  time  coming.  Thus  the  first  sheet  opened  in  the  Register  for 
the  county  of  Forfar  would  be  marked  "  Forfar  -V,"  and  the  next,  Forfar 
-^/*,"  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  the  year  1863, — the  year  in  running  numbers, 
being  written  in  words  in  place  of  figures,  to  guard  against  risk  of  error.  In 
the  year  1864,  a  second  series  will  commence  "  Forfar  *^ ;"  and  in  like  manner 
a  new  series  would  be  commenced  every  subsequent  year.  We  propose  to  call 
this  symbolical  marking  the  ^^  Search  Sheet  number  ;*  and  we  mean  it  to  form 
the  distinguishing  symbol,  not  only  of  the  search  sheet,  but  of  all  future  deeds 
affecting  the  property  to  which  it  applies.  After  a  search  sheet  has  once  been 
opened,  we  think  it  ought  to  be  made  an  imperative  condition  of  registration 
that  this  symbol  should  be  stated  in  gremio  of  every  subsequent  deed  affecting 
the  property  immediately  after  the  description,  in  some  such  form  as  the  follow- 
ing : — ^'  The  search  sheet  number  of  which  lands,  is  Forfar,  Eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three.  Number  one."  The  same  words  ought  to  be  alo)  embodied  by  the 
registrar  in  his  certificate  of  registration  upon  the  deed.  On  the  page  set 
apart  for  the  volume  of  Search  Sheets  for  any  property,  and  having  prefixed  to 
it  the  Search  Sheet  number,  the  first  entry  should  be  a  copy  of  the  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  property  transcribed  from  the  first  deed  sent  in  for  registration,  or 
from  any  prior  deed  on  the  Register,  which  may  be  referred  to  for  such  full 
description.  The  second  entry  on  the  page  (leaving  between  the  first  and  the 
eecond  a  smtable  break)  might  be  the  abbreviated  or  short  description  of  the 
same  property,  if  any  such  shall  have  been  adopted  and  declared  in  the  titles  to 
be  the  one  by  which  the  property  is  to  be  known  in  future.  The  third  and 
subsequent  entries  ought  to  be  the  minutes  of  the  first  and  of  all  future  deeds 
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praented  for  registration,  stating  the  character  of  the  deed,  the  namea  of  the 
gnmter  and  grantee,  and  the  date  of  its  registration.* 

It  18  farther  proposed  that  the  making  of  these  entries  in  the 
Search  Sheet  should  be  an  absolute  couditbn  of  the  registration  of 
any  deed ;  that  the  deed  itself  should  have  written  upon  it  bj  the 
registrar  the  Search  Sheet  number  of  the  property ;  and  that  these 
numbers  should  be  inserted  in  the  Parish  Indices ;  by  which  means 
all  the  benefit  of  the  most  exact  and  reliable  index  of  places  might 
be  realized  without  its  disadvantages. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  state  how  they  would  deal  with  com- 
plex conveyances!  containing,  for  example,  in  one  instrument  a 
conveyance  of  the  entire  estate  represented  by  one  Search  Sheet 
Number,  a  portion  of  the  estate  represented  by  another,  and  a  pro 
indioiso  interest  in  a  third.     We  have  seen  examples  in  the  titles 
of  urban  tenements  where  the  property  is  divided  into  flats,  in 
which  the  different  portions  have  been  divided  and  re-united,  at 
different  times,  to  such  an  extent  that  no  two  successive  conveyances 
in  the  progress  contained  precisely  the  same  extent  of  property*    It 
is  obvious,  that  while  in  one  search  sheet  reference  might  be  made  in 
consecutive  order  to  any  number  of  conveyances  of  any  given  area, 
and  to  all  incumbrances  affecting  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it,  yet, 
whenever  a  change  took  place  in  the  limits  of  the  subject,  whether  by 
way  of  extension  or  diminution,  so  that  the  description  at  the  head 
of  the  sheet  was  no  longer  applicable,  a  new  sheet  would  require  to 
he  opened,  in  which  the  description  of  the  subject  would  have  to 
l>e  repeated.     Probably  this  w<Hild  not  cause  much  extra  expense, 
as  the  descriptions  may  now  be  shortened  to  any  extent  compatible 
with  identification ;  but  it  presents  itself  as  an  objection  to  the  Search 
Sheet  system  which  would  require  to  be  considered. 

Another  difficulty  which  was  considered  to  be  of  a  very  serious 
diaracter  by  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the 
En^ish  Land  Registry  Bill,  consists  in  the  possibility  that  the 
same  property  may  come  to  appear  in  two  different  search  sheets. 
In  this  way  a  competing  title  might  be  reared  up  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  in  possession.  One  way  of  avoiding  this 
woald  be  by  reqnirifig  the  insertion  of  the  Search  Sheet  number  in 
ymo  of  the  deed,  as  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  under 
P^  of  nulli^.  Where  the  previous  titles  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  purchaser  or  lender,  a  mere  inspection  of  the  first  page  of  each 
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deed  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  whether  a  Search  Sheet  had  in 
fact  been  opened.  A  difBculty  might,  however,  occnr  in  case  tbe 
title  deeds  were  hypothecated,  or  were  otherwise  in  the  possession 
of  the  party  who  refnsed  to  exhibit  them.  Even  in  this  case  the 
hardship  would  extend  no  farther  than  to  impose  upon  the  disponee 
the  necessity,  prior  to  the  registration  of  his  conveyance,  of  search- 
ing the  Record  as  far  back  as  the  year  when  the  system  came  into 
operation,  when,  if  there  were  any  deeds  affecting  the  lands,  the 
number  of  the  Search  Sheet  would  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
last  conveyance* 

The  third  branch  of  the  improvements  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  only  other  which  we  intend  to  notice,  is 
that  which  has  reference  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  General  and 
Particular  Registers  of  Sasines,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  per- 
sonal registers.    The  Commissioners  have  postponed  the  explanation 
of  their  reasons  for  this  change  to  the  concluding  part  of  their  Re- 
port, as,  in  their  opinion,  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Registers  consists  in  the  facilities  it  would  afford  for 
the  introduction  of  the  other  improvements  which  they  recommend. 
Following  the  order  of  exposition  indicated  in  the  Commissioners* 
Report,  it  has  been  our  object  to  exhibit,  though  necessarily  with 
less  fulness  of  illustration,  the  operation  of  the  proposed  changes, 
and  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  them. 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  some  of  the  minor 
changes  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  summary  of 
their  suggestions  prefixed  to  our  obsei'vations.    Most  of  these  are 
incidental  to  the  main  purpose  and  design  of  the  Report,  which  is 
to  facilitate  the  searching  of  the  Records,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the 
expenses' incidental  to  our  system  of  Registration  of  Land  Rights. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  Registers  is 
indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  changes  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  and  more  especially  to  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  connected  registry  by  means  of  Search  Sheets.    For 
obviously  the  Search  Sheet  would  be  useless,  unless  it  contained  all 
the  deeds  relating  to  the  subject  which  had  been  recorded  at  the 
date  when  the  Search  Sheet  was  consulted.    We  understand  that 
the  current  of  professional  opinion  has  already  set  in  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  general  and  local  Registers,  the 
only  difference  of  opinion  being  on  the  question,  whether  the  com- 
bined Registers  should  be  kept  in  the  respective  counties  or  in 
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Edinboi^h.  In  conaideriog  this  question,  it  most  not  be  forgotten 
tbat  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  deeds  presented  for  registra- 
tion relate  to  lands  in  more  than  one  conntjr«  In  such  cases,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  deeds  should  be  entered  in  the  Minute 
Books  for  each  of  the  counties  or  districts  in  which  the  lands  are 
situated;  and  this  could  be  accomplished  most  conveniently,  and 
with  least  risk  of  error,  by  having  all  the  Registers  in  one  establishr 
ment.  Again,  the  business  of  searching  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
performed  by  men  who  make  it  their  daily  occupation,  and  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  employment  for  regularly  trained  searchers 
in  many  of  the  counties.  The  preparation  of  the  Abridgment  and 
Indices  could  only  be  entrusted  to  skilled  hands,  under  the  direct 
personal  supervision  of  the  central  authorities ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  would  at  all  events  be  necessary  that  the  volumes  containing 
the  local  Registers  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Record  Department 
at  Edinburgh  when  required.  This,  however,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Registers  were  to  be  kept  at  the  county  towns,  involves 
delay  for  months,  and  even  years ;  because  these  volumes  could  not 
be  transmitted  without  great  inconvenience  until  they  had  been 
completely  filled  up. 

In  the  view  of  the  Commissioners,  no  practical  obstacle  exists  to 
the  regular  and  safe  transmission  of  deeds  from  all  parts  of  Scotland 
to  Edinburgh  by  post.  A  large  number  of  the  writs  recorded  in 
the  General  Register  of  Sasines  has  been  for  years  transmitted  to 
the  keeper  of  the  Register  by  post,  and  receipt  acknowledged  and 
the  writs  returned  in  the  same  manner ;  while  as  regards  the 
Coanty  Register,  the  post  is  the  regular  and  recognised  means  of 
transmission  by  agents  not  resident  in  the  county  town.  No  in- 
stancy has  hitherto  occurred  of  a  deed  having  either  been  lost  or 
delayed  in  its  transmission,  although  the  book-post  has  been  usually 
employed,  and  but  seldom  with  the  precaution  of  Post-office 
Kegistmtion, 

We  could  have  wished,  had  our  space  permitted,  to  have  ad- 
verted to  that  part  of  the  Report  which  treats  of  the  Burgh  Regis- 
ten.  In  our  next  number  we  may  return  to  the  subject.  For  the 
present  we  shall  only  observe,  that  there  is  no  department  of  our 
I^and  Registration  system  which  calls  more  urgently  for  reform  tlian 
that  of  the  Burgh  Registers  of  Titles. 
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THE  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  BEFOEMED 

PRESBYTERUN  CHURCH. 

The  question  of  judicial  and  official  oaths  has  of  late  years  excited 
no  small  share  of  public  attention  and  legislative  action.    For  a 
length  of  time,  Quakers,  or  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were 
alone  exempted  from  such  appeals  to  Heaven ;  and  their  simple 
*  yea,  yea,  and  nay  and  nay,*  were  received  as  tantamount  to  the 
more  solemn  asseverations  of  their  Christian  brethren.     The  prin- 
ciple of  this  distinction  or  privilege  was  not  of  easy  perception.    It 
was  not  surely  the  cut  or  colour  of  the  coat,  nor  the  shape  of  the 
hat,  and  as  little  ostensibly  belonging  to  any  particular  sect,  which 
could  impart  to  their  mere  assertion  greater  weight  than  to  that 
of  any  other  man.    The  conferring  such  privilege  on  this  minor 
body  of  Christians  not  only  was  a  compliment  to  their  assumed 
veracity,  but  seemed  a  direct  reflection  on  the  truthfulness  of  all 
other  Christian  communities,  though  forming  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation.     The  same  exemption  from  oaths  was  subsequently  con- 
ferred on  other  bodies  of  Christians  under  the  anomalous  names  of 
Moravians  and  Separatists.*    Finally,  by  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict., 
c.  125,  s.  20  (England),  extended  to  Scotland  by  18  &  19  Vict., 
c.  25  (1855),  any  person  who,  on  examination,  can  satisfy  the 
Court  that  he  has  a  conscientious  scruple  against  taking  an  oath, 
may  now  give  evidence  on  affirmation.    But,  with  a  singular  incon- 
sistency, whilst  the  privilege  of  the  Quaker  and  Separatist  extends 
to  all  courts  and  matters,  that  of  the  Religious  Scruples  of  every 
other  denomination  is  confined  to  civil  causes,  and  does  not  extend 
to  any  criminal  court  or  case.    His  affirmation  may  be  taken  to 
settle  questions  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  sales  of  cotton  or  sugar, 
but  he  will  not  be  believed  in  the  Edinburgh  Police  Court  in  a 
complaint  against  a  servant  girl  for  beating  a  carpet,  or  a  shop-boy 
for  not  clearing  a  pavement  of  its  snowy  mantle.^ 

The  question  of  oaths,  and  their  bearing  and  import,  has  long 
formed  a  favourite  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discussion,  and  often  a 
bone  of  contention  and  disunion.  One  section  of  the  Episcopal 
communion  were  long  known  in  Scotland  by  the  negative  appella- 
tion o{  Non-jurorsy  by  reason  of  their  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  to  the 

^  1  Wm.  and  Mary,  c.  18 ;  7  &  8  Wm.  III.,  c.  84 ;  13  Wm.  III.,  c.  4 ;  8  Geo. 

I.,  c.  6 ;  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  17  and  32 ;  8  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  49  and  82 ;  1  Vict.,  c.  6, 

16,  and  17 ;  22  Vict.,  c.  10. 

^  '  A  bill  has  just  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  exten- 
^on  of  the  Affinnation  Act  to  Courts  of  Criminal  Jnrisdiction. 
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GoTernment  oFthe  Bevolution.  There  also  arose  a  keen  conflict  in 
the  Secession  Church  as  to  the  legality  of  taking  the  oath  of  a  bur- 
gess. This  occasioned  a  disruption,  and  the  erection  of  two  rival 
churcbesy  known  as  the  Burghers  and  the  Antiburghers,  who  en* 
finced  their  peculiar  views  with  as  much  bitterness  as  ever  did 
Baptist  in  opposition  to  Anabaptist.  Strange,  too,  that  churches 
ranking  onder  one  or  other  of  these  banners  were  found  in  rural 
districts,  far  from  any  burgh,  and  where  the  taking  of  such  oath 
could  by  no  possibility  ever  wound  the  conscience  of  the  most 
tender.  Still  more  strange  that  the  distinction  still  existed  even 
sfter  the  bated  burgess  oath  was  abolished.  When  the  two  bodies 
combined,  aAer  the  removal  of  this  subject  of  disunion,  and  formed 
one  church,  under  the  rather  contradictory  designation  of  the 
'  United  Seeenion^  a  considerable  number  refused  to  throw  in  their 
lot,  and  stood  firm  to  their  old  faith  under  the  name  of  the  '  Original 
SecedersJ 

Another  question  as  to  oaths  has  of  late  years  arisen  in  the  old 
Church  of  *  the  Befomied  Presbytery^  which,  under  the  name  of 
Comeroniansj  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  Covenants  and  the 
iiuutyied  fathers.  It  now  has  assumed  that  form  which,  like  the 
previous  contest  on  the  burgage  oath,  bids  fair  to  issue  in  a  disrup- 
^  of  thb  ecclesiastical  body. 

As  the  question  has  been  viewed  as  one  of  legal  import  and  inter- 
?tetation,  and,  as  such,  the  opinions  of  lawyers  and  statesmen  have 
been  obtained,  we  deem  it  a  fair  subject  for  our  Journal. 

The  question  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  bearing 
on  the  Sovereign's  Coronation  Oath.  The  oath  of  allegiance  is  now 
^ppily  combined  with  that  of  supremacy  and  abjuration,  and  forms 
ooe  simple  formula,  under  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict.,  c.  48.  The  fol- 
lowing are  now  the  very  unexceptionable  terms  of  the  oath  : — 

^  I  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  aDegiance  to  her 

^H>^«  Qneen  Victoria,  and  will  defend  her  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against 
ill  coDspiracieB  and  attempts  whatever  which  shall  be  made  acainst  her  person, 
Qvwn^  or  dignity ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  ana  make 
bunm  to  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  all  treasons  and  conspiracies 
thich  may  be  formed  against  her  or  them :  And  I  do  faithfully  promise  to 
i&uotsin,  support,  and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succession  of 
^  Ciown,  which  succession,  by  an  Act  entitled  *^  An  Act  for  the  Limitation 
I  ^  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subjects,"  is 
^  stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs 
^  ber  body,  bdng  Protestants,  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any 
oUdkooe  or  allegiance  unto  any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to 
^  down  of  this  realm :  And  1  do  declare  that  no  forei^  prince,  person,  pre- 
late, itsto,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  supe- 
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riority,  pre-eminenoe,  or  authoritj,  ecclefliaatica]  or  spirituali  within  thii  realm: 
And  I  inake  this  declaration  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.   So  help  me  God.' 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  every  person  who  takes  this  oath  of 
allegiance  thereby  endorses  the  Coronation  Oath  of  the  Sovereign. 
On  this  ground,  no  person  holding  these  views  can  oonsistendy  be 
sworn  as  a  Volunteer,  in  an  epoch,  too,  in  our  history  when  to  be  a 
man  is  to  be  a  soldier  in  some  shape  or  other.  Nay,  forthery  it  is 
argued  that  any  one  who  votes  for  a  member  of  Parliament  or  a 
town  councillor  falls  within  the  same  category  as  the  persons  so 
elected.  These  being,  in  their  turn,  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, the  voter  is  held  in  his  person  to  have  adopted  that  oath, 
and,  by  another  step,  to  endorse,  or,  as  the  term  is  used,  to  ^redupli" 
cote*  the  oath  of  the  Sovereign. 

This  question,  rather  of  casuistry  than  of  ecclesiastical  policy, 
has  been  recently  before  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  In  the  Synods  of  1858  and  1859,  taking  the  oatlis 
of  allegiance,  either  directly,  or  voting  for  any  one  who  had  to 
qualify  by  taking  such  oath,  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  Testi- 
mony of  the  Beformed  Church,  and  to  render  such  parties  liable 
to  its  discipline,  and  even  to  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Church.  In  1861  the  question  was  again  introduced  into  the 
Supreme  Assembly  of  the  Church,  and  by  a  majority  a  committee 
was  appointed  '  to  inquire  into  the  political  identity  between  a  repre- 
sentative and  his  constituents,  and  as  to  what  is  involved  in  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.'  The  minority  entered  lengthy  reasons  of 
dissent  against  this  very  innocent  resolution  to  inquire  into  a  mat- 
ter of  so  great  nicety,  and  to  them  of  importance. 

The  committee  prepared  a  very  able,  candid,  and  impartial 
statement  of  the  whole  disputed  matter,  and  submitted  the  same 
to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  give  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee : — The  Lord 
Advocate  (MoncreifT),  and  Solicitor-General  (Maitland).  These 
gentlemen,  however,  on  the  ground  of  being  officers  of  the  Crown^ 
declined  to  give  formal  opinions.  But  the  first-named,  with  his 
usual  politeness,  in  a  private  conference,  freely  expressed  his  vie^s 
on  the  contested  points.  The  other  gentlemen  consulted  gave 
opinions,  all  of  which  have  been  printed  and  widely  circulated. 
These  opinions  are  from  Sheriffs  Fraser,  Barclay,  Glassfbrd  Belly 
and  Strathern ;  Professor  Kirkwood ;  Mr  James  Dodds,  solicitor, 
London;  Messrs  Murray  Dunlop,  M.P.,  John  Bright,  M,P.,  and 
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George  Hadfi^Id^  M.P.  There  is  added  a  letter  on  the  subject  from 
the  late  lamented  Professor  More.  The  whole  of  these  gentlemea 
^ve  independent  opinions^  bnt  all  conceding  in  the  strongest  man- 
Der  that  there  exists,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  no  possible  grounds 
lor  the  supposition  that  the  oath  of  allegiance,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, can  be  construed  to  mean  more  than  fealty  to  the  reigning 
Sorereign.  The  Report,  with  tlie  relative  papers,  are  well  worthy 
the  perusal  and  study  of  those  curious  in  such  matters. 

The  Beport  was  approved  of  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  held  at 
Glasgow  in  June  last,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  founded  thereon 
have  been  sent  down  to  presbyteries  and  sessions  by  a  majority  of 
42,  against  ]  1  who  voted  for  an  amendment  to  delay  consideration 
of  the  subject  to  a  future  Synod.  Reasons  of  dissent  have  been  again 
entered ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  to  be  contested  in  the  provinces,  there 
is  the  likelihood  of  much  more  learning  being  expended  before  it  be 
finally  settled,  if  such  can  be  without  a  disruption  of  this  section  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

The  opinion  of  the  minority  is,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  redu- 
plicates the  Coronation  Oath,  and  therefore  that  the  person  swearing 
the  fbrmer  is  held  to  support,  uphold,  and  maintain  whatever  the 
Sovereign  swears  by  that  oath.     The  authority  of  Blackstone  is 
fotmded  on  (B.  1,  c.  6),  who  states  '  that  the  terms  of  the  origind 
toniraet  between  King  and  people  is  now  couched  in  the  Coronation 
Oath  which,  by  the  statute  1  W.  &  M.,  s.  1,  c.  6,  is  to  be  admini- 
stered to  every  king  and  queen  who  shall  succeed  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  these  realms,  by  one  of  the  archbishops  or  bishops  of  the 
^%  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  who,  on  their  parts,  do  recir 
ffocaUy  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.^ 
It  was  argued  that,  under  the  Cordnation  Oath,  endorsed  by  the 
0^  of  alle^ance,  the  Sovereign  aiKi  the  people  are  taken  I)ound  to 
support  Episcopacy  in  England  and  Ireland,  Presbytery  in  Scof>- 
'^d,  Popery  in  Lower  Canada  and  Malta,  and  Paganism  in  Hin- 
dostan.    It  is  on  this. hypothesis  that  the  objection  by  those  of 
^ifsc  oonscience  is  founded*    It  is  thus  forcibly  stated  by  one  of 
^  writtts  on  the  subject  :^^*  The  great  principles  of  Presbytery  and 
Pitlacy,  of  Popery  and  Paganism,  are  so  plain  and  palpable,  that  no 
t&an  who  possesses  the  slightest  claim  to  intelligence  can  regard 
^  as  homogeneous.     He  can  make  no  mistake  here ;  they  are 
I    *>  thoroughly  antagonistic,  that  he  cannot  possibly  approve  of  them 
A;  tnd  yet  the  oath  (of  allegiance)  requires  him  to  etoear  that  ht 
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toill  Xiphoid  and  mainiain  them  ally  and  that,  too,  in  such  plain, 
simplei  and  straightforward  terms  as  to  render  misconstruction  im- 
possible. No  man  can  believe  in  opposites  at  the  same  moment  of 
time ;  how  then  can  he  etoear  to  maintain  them  V 

The  opinions  of  the  legal  gentlemen  may  be  well  summed  up  in 
that  of  the  learned  Sheriff  of  Renfrewshire : — ^  The  oath  of  alle^anoe 
simply  requires  the  taker  of  it  ^^  to  befaithfuly  and  bear  true  allegiance,^ 
which  imposes  no  higher  or  greater  obligation  than  exists  at  common 
law,  independently  altogether  of  the  oath*  The  oath  binds  no  one 
but  the  taker  of  it,  and  no  obligation  lies  upon  him  to  recognise  the 
oaths  which  may  have  been  taken  by  the  person  to  whom  feal^  or 
allegiance  has  been  sworn.' 

One  of  the  resolutions  carried  in  the  Synod,  founded  on  the  legal 
opinions  so  collected,  was  in  the  following  vexy  accurate  and  judi- 
cious terms : — ^  On  inquixy,  it  has  been  found  that  the  construction 
of  the  oath  (hitherto  maintained  by  the  Church)  is  questioned  and 
denied  on  such  grounds  as  these  :  let^  The  oath  (of  allegiance),  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  in  the  terms  employed,  does  not  necessarily  bear 
the  construction  put  upon  it,  as  pledging  the  person  to  any  objec< 
tionable  element  in  the  constitution.  2dy  Multitudes  in  idl  other 
Christian  denominations  do  not  take  it  in  any  such  sense.  3(2,  The 
British  Constitution  leaves  every  man  at  perfect  liberty  to  propose 
and  advocate  any  changes  in  itself  and  in  its  administration,  pro- 
vided he  adopt  a  constitutional  course  of  procedure,  and  abstain 
from  all  rebellious  violence.  And,  laatfyy  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
Christian  legislature  should  invite  Dissenters  to  accept  civil  privi- 
leges on  the  condition  of  taking  an  oath  which  would  be  virtual 
perjury, — the  compromise  and  abandonment,  in  their  civil  capacitj, 
of  principles  which  they  conscientiously  maintained  as  dissenters 
fix)m  the  Established  Church.' 

The  question  to  many  may  appear  to  be  a  splitting  of  hairs  as  fine 
as  that  of  the  gossamer ;  but  it  has  excited  no  considerable  portion 
of  public  attention,  not  confined  to  the  Church  in  which  the  contro- 
^veray  has  been  principally  agitated.  Many  good  and  talented  men 
have  been  kept  back  from  entering  our  civic  councils,  or  joining 
*  the  noble  army  of  Volunteers,'  or  even  exercising  their  right  of 
franchise  eithec  for  parliamentary  or  burgh  honours.  Anything 
which  can  help  to  disabuse  this  conscientious  scruple,  and  restore 
confidence  in  any  section  of  the  public,  is  to  be  encouraged ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  legal  disquisition  involved  in  the 
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matter,  that  we  have  devoted  so  mncli  of  our  space  to  what  maj  at 
first  s^ht  not  appear  to  be  a  theme  strictly  within  the  sphere  of 
jm^rudenee^  although  we  stand  up  for  every  matter  which  con- 
cerns the  well-being  of  the  State  and  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm, 
as  being  Intimately  within  the  wide-spread  reach  of  that,  the  most 
dirine  of  the  sciences. 


BIOGBAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  SENATORS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  JUSTICE. 

No.  IX. 

Hew  Dalrymple  of  North  Berwick,  the  third  son  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent Stair,  came  to  the  bar  in  1677,  and  was  soon  appointed  one  of 
the  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh.  Whilst  he  held  that  office  he 
committed  an  indiscretion  which  would  have  gone  far  to  ruin  the 
pn^ssiooal  prospects  of  any  one  not  belonging  to  the  then  dominant 
&mily  of  ^  the  Darumples.'  He  was  presiding  at  a  proof  in  a  pro- 
cess of  divorce,  when  the  counsel  for  the  defender,  Mr  JEneas  Mac- 
pherson,  advocate,  accused  him  of  partiality  to  the  pursuer,  a  well- 
known  nobleman.  Dalrymple,  instead  of  punishing  Macpherson  for 
contempt  of  court,  took  the  charge  as  a  personal  insult,  and  instantly 
sent  him  a  challenge,  which  was  as  readily  accepted.  The  matter 
coining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Privy  Council,  they  at  once  took 
steps  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  punish  both  intending  combatants. 
Fountainhall  (i.  270)  thus  describes  the  course  the  Council  took 
with  r^purd  to  them :  ^  Some  thought  one  sitting  in  judgment  might 
Ure  sent  any  reviling  him  to  prison ;  but  he  challenged  Mr  ^neas 
to  a  combat ;  and  the  Council  found  him  as  guilty  in  accepting  it, 
vid  ordained  him  to  crave  the  Commissar's  pardon,  and  confined 
them  both  some  time,  and  then  laid  Mr  ^neas  in  the  Tolbooth  for 
a  short  time.'  The  way  in  which  their  Lordships  distinguished 
between  the  holder  of  the  office  who  had  been  insulted,  and  the  in- 
dividual who  had  taken  a  wrong  method  of  obtaining  redress,  is  very 
noticeable;  for  while  they  made  Macpherson  apologize  to  Commis- 
sary Dalrymple,  they  subjected  both  Mr  Macpherson  and  l^Ir 
Dahymple  to  punishment.  In  1684,  when  his  brother  Sir  John's 
(the  Mister)  papers  were  seized,  Dalrymple  was  obliged  to  find  bail 
for  his  appearance,  in  case  proceedings  should  be  directed  against 
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him  also.  He  was  Dot,  however,  subjected  to  any  fnither; 
venience,  and  continued  to  practise  with  ranch  snccess  till  d 
Revolution,  when  he  was  chosen  Dean  of  the  Facalty  of  Adi 
an  office  which  he  held  till  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  Sii 
desth  of  Lord  Stair  in  1695,  no  permanent  appointment  bi 
made  to  the  chair  of  the  President  of  the  Coort.  For  api 
two  years  the  other  judges  had  been  obliged  to  elect  one  < 
own  number  to  preside ;  but  these  elections  were  quite  team 
the  sole  right  of  i^pointraent  being  vested  in  the  Croirii'  1 
this  long  interregnam,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
aspirants  to  the  chair  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  m 
coveted  poet.  Prominent  among  these  was  Hamilton  of  ^^ll 
whom  we  noticed  in  last  p^er,  and  who  was  very  sanguine  ^ 
would  obtain  the  appointment  through  the  interest  of  Lord! 
bardine.  But  with  the  others  he  was  greatly  disappointed  i^ 
letter  came  down  from  the  King,  in  March  1695,  nominatiN 
Dean  of  Faculty.  The  Court  met  on  the  29th  to  take  the! 
letter  into  coneideration,  but  ultimately  adjourned  'the  adfl 
till  June,  the  ordinary  time  of  Session,  that  then  it  may  be  tk' 
solemn,  and  that  they  would  acquaint  his  Majesty  that  the  no: 
tioD  was  very  acceptable  to  them.'  In  Jnne  the  Court  met  int 
of  the  adjoammest ;  and  on  proceeding  to  conuder  the  Kingfl^ 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  mode  t^  admitting  a  President.  Ss 
the  jud^s  maintained  that  he  sliould  be  admitted  at  once  >i 
undergoing  the  trials  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  3I-'t 
1674,  because  it  never  fell  to  the  Preradent's  doty  to  sit  in  the( 
House,  and  because  the  commission  in  his  favour,  unlike  thai' 
other  judges,  bore  no  reference  to  his  being  'tried'  before  admi 
*  On  the  other  hand,'  writes  Fonntainhall  (ii.  1),  '  it  was  a 
that  the  Act  was  made  for  the  admission  of  the  Ordinary  1 
whereof  the  President  oould  not  be  denied  to  be  one,  and  mx 
distioctioD  or  exception  of  the  President  more  than  another 
and  so  must  be  followed ;  and  notoriously  if  qualifications  mui 
dispense  with  the  preparative.  That  if  an  unfit  person  shon 
named  by  the  king  per  obrepliottem  f  The  Lords  might  try  » 
ject.  And  though  the  Lords  Newton  and  Camwatb  wereniln 
Presidents  vriihout  undergoing  trial,  yet  Newton  had  been  n 
£)r  some  years,  and  had  then  given  in  his  trial,  and  Sir  G 
Lockhar^s  case  feU  in  dispensing  times,  and  not  to  be  draivi 
example ;  for  then  the  Test  and  other  Acts  of  Parliament  wc 
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tk  Gorernment  at  that  time  laid  aside;  so  it  was  no  Wonder  to  see 
t  lesser  formalit J  neglected.  Then  the  vote  was  stated,  admit  pre- 
^tlr  or  try,  and  it  was  carried  to  trj  by  the  plurality,  in  the  terms 
?'  the  Act  of  Sederunt.'  There  then  occurred  another  difficidty. 
.:  was  Whytlaw*s  turn  to  sit  in  the  Outer  House,  and  Dalrymple 
■i^jcld  hsre  sat  with  him  as  Lord  Probationer.  Bnt  so  far  did  the 
fnoer  carry  his  ill-humour,  that  he  <  shunned  to  sit  with  him.' 
r^ie  Conrt  did  not  insist  upon  his  doing  so;  and  accordingly,  Foun- 
tcnhtil  sat  in  the  Outer  House  in  his  stead,  and  Dalrymple  sat  as 
Liri  Probationer  with  him.  Ultimately  he  took  his  seat  as  Lord 
President  on  7th  June  1698. 

Here  we  may  pause  for  a  little  to  inquire  what  the  powers  of  the 

iVm  are  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  those  who  hare  been  nominated 

^  the  Crown  to  the  office  of  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Session.    A 

«cesbOQ  upon  this  subject  was  asked  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  rery 

yfssnUj  in  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when,  reference  haying 

t«eD  made  to  an  opinion  of  a  Lord  Probationer,  his  Lordship  in- 

xred,  more  suoj '  Do  they  ever  plttek  a  Probationer  )'  The  counsel 

ntbe  appeal  (Mr  Anderson,  Q.C.)  replied  correctly,  that  there  was 

^Ir  one  recorded  instance  of  a  *  plucky*  in  the  case,  namely,  of  Mr 

Pitridk  Haldane,  in  1721.    The  circumstances  are  sufficiently  in- 

itnsting  to  justify  us  in  stating  them  very  shortly  here.    On 

FoQDtainhall's  resignation  in  December  1721,  the  Crown  nominated 

a  his  successor  Mr  P.  Haldane,  advocate.    The  Faculty  and  the 

O&ks  of  Court  represented  that  Haldane  was  not  qualified  in  tends 

^the  19th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  in  respect  he  had  not 

served '  five  years  as  an  advocate  in  the  CoUege  of  Justice.    It  was 

^denied  that  he  had  passed  as  advocate  so  far  back  as  January 

1T15 ;  but  it  was  said  that  since  then  he  had  been  very  seldom  in 

i^dance  upon  the  Court,  being  partly  absent  in  London  attend* 

H  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  even  when  in  Edin* 

^>vgli  being  engaged  in  his  duties  as  a  Commissioner  of  Enquiry, 

^  office  hours  as  such  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  Court. 

^dane  admitted  his  frequent  absence  firom  Edinburgh,  but  midn- 

^>uKd  that,  having  been  nearly  seven  years  passed  as  an  advocate, 

ii  Court  had  no  right  to  inquire  how  much  of  that  time  he  had 

^  in  actual  attendance  on  their  sittings ;  and  even  if  thejr  did 

^^ito,  his  absence,  being  m  public(v  causa^  could  not  be  stated 

'S^inst  him  to  the  effect  of  disqualifying  him  for  the  office  of  a 

judge.  The  Court  sustained  their  own  jurisdiction  to  decide  on  the 
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objection  which  had  been  stated,  and  on  consideration  gave  d^ 
it,  and  declined  to  examine  Mr  Haldane  as  to  his  legal  qnali&il 
The  Lord  Advocate  (R.  Dandas)  insisted  upon  the  Court's  pn 
ing  to  try  the  presentee,  whereupon  their  Lordships  preseoti 
address  to  the  King,  containing  a  veiy  temperate  but  veij 
assertion  of  their  right  to  judge  of  all  objections  to  the  quali& 
of  a  person  nominated  to  the  office  of  Judge.  The  King  ^ 
the  Court  bj  one  of  his  Secretaries  of  State,  waiving  all  o\f 
to  their  jurisdiction.  They  then  reconsidered  the  case,  and  i^ 
to  their  former  decision,  resting  their  judgment  chiefly  on  tits 
even  on  Haldane's  own  admissions  it  was  clear  that  he  hd 
so  often  and  so  long  absent  from  Edinburgh  since  he  pas 
advocate,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  he  had  ^  served':^: 
years  in  the  College  of  Justice,  and  that,  while  absence  m'/i 
causa  would  not  have  the  effect  of  destroying  a  qualificatiofi 
acquired,  the  time  of  such  absence  could  not  be  reckoned  as  i 
of  the  period  necessary  to  constitute  a  qualification  under  thel 
of  Union.  Haldane  then  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who. 
subservient  to  the  Crown  than  the  Court  of  Session  had  been^re^ 
the  interlocutor  of  the  Court  below,  and  remitted  to  take  the  i 
lant  on  trial  (4  Feb.  1722-3,  Robertson's  Appeals,  422).  A  fl 
having  been  made  to  apply  the  judgment,  this  was  met  by  ob;? 
being  taken  to  Haldane's  moral  character.  The  Court  allof 
proof,  and  it  appeared  that  the  charges  against  him  were. 
drinking  the  Pretender's  health ;  second,  using  bribeiy  to  seen 
election  as  member  of  Parliament  and  as  Provost  of  St  Andi 
and  third,  concussion  and  oppression  at  the  election  of  Magi> 
at  St  Andrews  in  1716,  in  respect  he  procured  the  apprehensic 
a  false  charge  of  treason,  of  five  deacons  of  trades,  electors  c 
burgh,  who  were  adverse  to  his  election  as  Provost.  The  eviii 
as  it  is  given  in  a  curious  pamphlet  called  '  The  Case  of  Mr  B 
Haldane,  advocate,'  would  appear  to  have  been  strong  against 
but  the  Court  were  so  equally  divided  upon  its  import  that,  l 
Extraordinary  Lords  had  been  allowed  to  vote,  the  majoritv « 
have  been  against  the  objections.  An  objection,  however,  was  si 
to  the  Extraordinary  Lords  voting  on  such  a  question ;  and  the  | 
having  been  referred  to  the  King,  no  further  steps  were  lab 
carry  out  the  presentation,  which  was  accordingly  allowed  to 
An  Act  of  Parliament  (10  Geo.  L,  C..19)  was,  however,  immedi 
passed  abolishing  the  office  of  Extraordinary  Lords,  but  limitinj 
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poren  of  tbe  Court  in  the  trial  of  judges  to  simply  certifying  to 
Lt  Crown  any  objections  they  might  entertain  to  the  qualifications 
i  the  nommee,  in  order  that  the  Royal  pleasure  might  be  finally 
mvn  thereopon  ;  and  providing  that  if,  notwithstanding  of  these 
jiriectioDs,  the  Crown  should  insist  on  its  nominee  being  admitted^ 
tbe  Court  must '  forthwith  admit  and  receive  him  accordingly.'  The 
(mart's  duty  has  thus  come  to  be  so  purely  formal,  that  there  is  no 
H3r  of  another  ^  pluck*  taking  place  among  the  candidates  for  the 
beDch,  which  must  be  a  source  of  relief  to  the  present  generation  of 
Was.  In  truth,  the  whole  proceeding  has  now  degenerated  into 
each  a  complete  sham^  that  the  sooner  ^  Probation '  is  renounced  the 

To  return,  however,  to  President  North  Berwick  (the  title  by 

wM  he  is  best  known),  he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1698,  and  sat 

ir  Parliament  from  1696  till  the  Union.     As  President  he  gave 

gnat  satis&ction.    Forbes,  whose  Decisions  were  published  in  1713, 

sys  of  him  (Preface,  p.  xxxviii.),  '  who  to  the  general  satisfaction 

a  the  coontry  doth  at  present  justly  fill  his  father^s  chair.'     One 

^t  soQioe  of  annoyance  to  him  was  the  conduct  of  Lord  Chan« 

celjor  Seafield,  who  frequently  asserted  his  right  of  presiding  in  the 

Conit  of  Session,  and  signing  the  judgments.     The  President  re- 

s^  this  as  an  unjustifiable  intrusion,  and  did  his  best  to  prevent 

i  Seafield,  however,  was  too  powerful  for  him.     In  1726,  when 

^  wu  above  seventy  years  of  age,  he  went  to  London  to  ask  per- 

^^on  to  resign  with  a  pension  equal  to  his  salary  (L.IOOO  a-year). 

^  R.  Walpole,  who  was  then  the  Minister,  refused  the  application 

^'bad  precedent,  but  couched  the  refusal  in  the  courteous,  if  not 

ttrc^c,  terms,  ^  that  the  King  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  services 

^  President,  that  he  could  not  want  him  at  the  head  of  that  society. 

'  •  • .  This  is  a  being  kicked  up  stairs '  ( Wodrow,  iii.  364).     He 

«rnved  this  rebuff  eleven  years,  and  retained  his  office  till  1737, 

*W  be  died,  being  then  in  his  85th  year.    North  Berwick  was 

Piesident  when  Lord  Kames  came  to  the  bar  in  1723-4.    Lord 

"oodbonselee  accordingly  gives  his  character  thus  (Life  of  Kames, 

^•30):  <The  President,  if  he  inherited  not  the  distinguished  talents 

of  his  father,  the  Viscount  of  Stair,  and  his  elder  brother  the  Secre- 

^)  was  fiiee  from  that  turbulent  ambition  and  crafty  policy  which 

"^ed  tbe  characters  of  both ;  and,  with  sufficient  knowledge  of 

unlaws,  was  a  man  of  unimpeached  integrity,  and  of  great  private 

vortb  and  amiable  manners.' 
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James  Ogilvt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Findlater  and  Seafield,-i.': 
he  never  held  the  office  of  a  Senator  of  the  College  of  Jusdw. 
aided  so  long  in  the  Court  of  Session  as  Lord  Chancellor  oi  > 
land,  that  it  seems  proper  to  include  him  in  these  sketches.  Hr' 
the  second  son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Findlater,  and  was  born  in  '.■ 
'In  his  younger  years,'  says  Lockhart  (Papers,  i.,  p.  52),  'Lisfc: 
family  being  very  low,  and  his  elder  brother  alive,  he  vras  brr 
lawyer,  and  entered  and  continaed  an  advocate  with  a  good  tc 
tion.*  He  sat  in  the  Convention  of  Estates  from  1681  to  W 
Commissioner  for  the  burgh  of  Cnllen,  and  distinguished  him-";. 
1689  by  a  speech  against  the  motion  for  declaring  King  Jams 
to  have  forfeited  the  throne.  He  was  also  one  of  the  five  mec- 
who  voted  against  the  motion.  He,  nevertheless,  took  the  wc: 
William  and  Mary,  and  in  1693,  being  then  in  very  extensor 
tice  at  the  bar,  was  made  Solicitor-General  and  knighted.  Id  - 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1698  raised  to  the  p^- 
as  Viscount  Setfield.  Throughout  William's  reign  he  took  t  :-■■ 
part  in  the  government  of  Scotland,  and  so  recommended  bi^^ 
by  bb  abiUties  to  his  Sovereign,  that,  besides  being  appointed  OJ 
missioner  to  the  General  Assembly  and  President  of  the  Parlisii^ 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Seafield  in  1701.  When  Anne  sucW- 
lo  the  throne  she  continned  Seafield  as  Secretary  of  State,  a"' 
Nov.  1702  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  ChanceU<n-  of  Scotli 
In  this  last  office,  however,  he  was  superseded  by  the  Marfi 
Tweeddale  in  1704,  when  he  was  again  made  Secretaiy  of  Stc 
But  the  Great  Seal  was  restored  to  him  in  1705,  in  which  yesi- 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Union,  lii' 
debates  which  resulted  in  that  great  measure.  Lord  Seafield  to* 
leading  part ;  and  it  was  he  who,  when  the  treaty  was  conduJ 
and  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  rose  for  the  last  time,  said, ' 
there  is  an  end  of  an  anid  tang'  (Douglas'  Peerage,  i.  586).  ^■ 
the  Union  Seafield  obtained  from  the  Queen  a  new  commissiM- 
pointing  him  Chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  presented  his  commit'' 
to  the  Court,  and  was  sworn  and  admitted  upon  it ;  but,  ^' 
Fountainhall  (ii.  377J,  'some  doubted,  1™*,  how  there  couli"' 
Chancellor  in  North  Britain,  when  William  Lord  Cowper  ''• 
Chancellor  over  the  whole  island ;  S**,  what  was  the  need  of  >''' 
commission,  seeing  he  might  have  continued  to  sit,  act,  and  p ' 
by  the  old  one.'  The  answer  to  the  first  doubt  is  obvions:!'^ 
Cowper  was  in  political  matters  Lord"  Chancellor  of  Great  Bii* 
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bt  in  judicial  affairs  he  had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Border. 
r^  same  distinction  exists  still,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  a 
iittle  lost  sight  of  in  high  quarters.  It  certainly  appears  to  have 
Leeo  lost  sight  of  in  1707 ;  for  Seafield,  in  consequence  of  the  doubt, 
eihcr  resigned  bis  commission  as  Chancellor,  or  at  all  events  it  ivas 
allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance,  and  he  was  instead  appointed  Lord 
Ctief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  following  year.  The  mode  in 
irjich  he  and  his  brother  barons  took  the  oaths  on  their  appoint- 
s^t  occasioned  considerable  discussion  and  some  well-founded 
£icootent  among  the  upholders  of  Scottish  laws  and  customs. 
Frmtainhall,  in  reference  to  this,  says  (ii.  440) :  ^  On  the  25th 
)Iaj  iast,  the  Earl  of  Seafield  as  Lord  Chief  Baron,  with  Pitrichy 
ivl  Pennycnick  as  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  were  sworn  by 
^  of  the  Lords  of  Session ;  and  they  called  for  a  Bible  and 
nore  npon  it  tactis  sacro  Sanctis  evangeliisy  and  kissed  the  book, 
aner  the  English  formula  of  swearing,  which  seemed  unnecessary 
oere,  there  being  neither  law  nor  custom  for  that  way  and  man- 
oer  with  us.'  In  1711  Seafield  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of 
Fisdlater,  and  thenceforth  held  both  titles.  He  was  returned  as 
^  of  the  Sepresentative  Peers  to  the  first  United  Parliament, 
Vid  re-elected  on  every  occasion.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
'•£  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  measures  affecting 
^cctlaIld.  In  particular,  in  1713,  when  the  malt-tax  was  extended 
^}  Scotland,  he  attempted  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Act  extending 
^  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  Union. 
In  this  endeavour  he  was  very  nearly  successful,  his  motion  for 
^^  to  bring  in  a  bill  being  only  defeated  by  a  majority  of  four, — 
^e  vote  standing  thus :  Content,  present  54,  proxies  17 ;  Non- 
^"^tent,  present  54,  proxies  13.  About  this  time  he  was  reappointed 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  thenceforth,  much  to  the  vexation  of 
^  Lord  President  North  Berwick,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
^  ^aently  sat,  and  of  course  presided,  in  the  Court  of  Session. 
His  loQg  practice  at  the  bar  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  this  duty, 
>fid  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  he  displayed  ^  a  peculiar 
^ot  of  despatching  business  and  shortening  law-suits '  (Douglas' 
f««wge,  i.  586). 
Like  most  other  Scottish  statesmen  of  the  time,  Seafield  was  com- 
P^ioisei  in  the  Darien  affair,  and  his  conduct  in  connection  there- 
with, as  well  as  in  promoting  the  Treaty  of  Union,  led  a  contem- 
f^  satirist  to  address  him  as 
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*  The  traitor  by  whom  onr  tnde  was  andoDc' 

{SeoUUi  PatquUt,  Book  111..;! 
For  a  great  many  years  Seafield  maintained  a  close  cousi 
dence  with  Caretairs,  both  while  the  latter  was  at  Court,  aMi 
Iiis  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinbnrgb.  I 
of  these  letters  are  preserved  in  the  *  State  Papers,'  aod  are  es 
ingly  interesting,  as  showing  what  took  place  behind  the  scsi 
the  Government  of  those  days.  We  propose  to  give  two  w! 
quotations  from  these.  In  July  1698  Seafield  wrote  to  C'aril 
'  I  havejuBt  now  done  with  deiraer,  and  amo  verie  weried  »i:l 
iatigne  I  have  hade  this  day  in  parliament ;  and  bo  cannot  m 
the  particular  circumstances  of  what  has  occurred :  Bnt  «e 
used  our  endeavours  faithfully  for  the  King ;  and,  I  bless  04 
good  success.  We  have  mett  in  parliament  but  three  davei. 
first  day  we  made  our  pnblick  speeches ;  the  second  day  ve  •? 
all  our  committees ;  and  now,  thia  day,  we  have  gained  all  tti 
proposed.'  Doubtless  Seafield  Jelt  consoled  for  his  wearine^'.' 
even  the  pleasures  of  the  table  bad  failed  to  remove,  bv  tk| 
success  he  was  able  to  tell  the  King's  confidential  advi!«r 
attended  the  Government  policy  in  Scotland.  About  the 
time  he  wrote  his  correspondent  the  following  very  curioDS  1^ 
'  Though  I  had  none  from  you  by  the  last  packet,  yet  I  nrn^ 
yoQ  an  account  that  I  daily  gain  upon  the  other  party ;  ssi 
tell,  upon  my  reputation,  that,  if  we  do  not  carry  the  King'.<  ^ 
none  else  would.  There  are  abundance  of  people  runnini;  "f 
doun  for  us.  All  the  heads  of  the  opposite  party  are  broke,  ei 
the  Earl  of  TuUibardine ;  and  I  believe  his  wings  are  c1ip'< 
have  not  presented  the  letter  against  him  this  day  in  council;' 
will  present  it  the  next  day.  I  have  gained  the  commissic» 
the  town  of  Brechfin  under  my  Lord  Panmuir's  nose.  I ' 
written  a  great  many  letters  to  the  country,  for  those  are  my  ft* 
and,  if  ihey  be  well  conveened,  we  shall  push  our  business  >l 
very  first ;  but,  if  not,  we  most  take  time  to  it.  I  have  good  t^ 
and  R  firm  party ;  No  man  deserts  me ;  and  I  hope  God  AH 
will  give  me  success.  And  I  most  say,  as  yet  I  cannot  niii^ 
Chancellor's  (Marchmont's)  proselytes,  though  I  am  sure  he*" 
what  he  can.  I  have  multitudes  of  broken  officers  lying  atw' 
doors,  and  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  them :  Many  wish  tbii 
King  would  by  a  letter  say,  that  he  would  advance  them  '* 
vacant  posts  that  are  in  the  Dutch  regiments,  or  these  that  u^' 
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Hie  VucouDt  of  Teyiot  has  taken  out  his  second  patent  from  me; 
nd  be  promises  fair  to  do  his  best  for  the  King's  service :  The 
ziVBt  will  try  what  he  is  doing.  Our  East  India  fleet  will  sail  the 
limning  of  the  next  week ;  and,  of  seamen  and  land-men,  there 
'j^  aboTe  1200  men,  and  not  one  woman  amongst  them  all.  Til 
n  tnmble  you  with  no  more  at  present.  They  threaten  us  with  a 
^^i  of  Jacobites  coming  in  to  take  the  oaths.'  In  1708,  Seafield 
mi  Carsturs  had  exchanged  residences,  the  former  being  in  London 
atts&ding  Parliament,  and  the  latter  having  taken  up  his  ^bode  in 
Kiabu^  as  Principal  of  the  University.  Accordingly  we  find 
Sofeld  writing  thus :  *  We  are  alarmed  with  the  news  of  a  French 
a^iaon ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  disappointed,  for  we  have  twenty- 
iie  men-of-war  ready  in  the  Downs,  and  the  Dutch  will  join  us 
rih  fifteen  or  twenty  more  by  the  first  fair  wind ;  so  that,  I  think, 
iej  will  not  venture  an  invasion  when  we  are  in  such  readiness. 
Besides,  the  Irish  forces  are  ordered  to  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and, 
^  we  be  roasters  of  the  seas,  we  can  want  no  assistance.  I  was 
>piost  taking  away  the  privy-council  in  my  opinion.  In  the  in- 
^  of  the  union,  and  during  the  war,  we  had  a  considerable  party 
'•bt joined  us;  but,  the  whole  Tories,  and  some  of  the  Whigs  join- 
s'?, we  were  outnumbered  ;  so  that  the  bill  is  past,  and  I  heartily 
«i&h  it  may  have  no  bad  consequence.  This  is  all  I  shall  trouble 
JOB  with  at  present,  but  FU  write  to  you  again  when  the  affairs  of 
the  usembly  comes  under  consideration.'  Lastly,  in  1709,  still 
v^iting  from  London  to  Carstairs  in  Edinburgh,  Seafield  says : 
'^longfiriendship  that  hath  been  betwixt  us,  and  the  mutual 
''^fidence  we  have  used  in  public  affairs,  encourages  me  to  give 
^Q  this  trouble,  which  I  hope  you  will  excuse,  since  it  concerns  the 
^terests  of  the  Church.  It  hath  been  informed,  that  die  ministers 
''«tke  Church  of  Scotland  do  incline  to  pray  for  Princess  Sophia 
cipreasly  in  their  public  prayers,  if  there  were  any  intimation  given 
fW  Majesty  ibr  them  so  to  do.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be  very 
^'^t^ptable  to  her  Majesty ;  and,  therefore,  I  desire  your  opinion  how 
^^^%ing  this  would  be  to  the  Church,  and  after  what  manner  such 
3A  intimation  should  be  made ;  but,  if  you  think  they  would  rather 
^iJioe  to  do  it  without  an  intimation,  I  am  confident  it  will  be  de- 
^^  I  expect  your  answer  as  soon  as  yon  can ;  and  whatever  you 
^te  to  me  shall  not  be  known  to.  come  from  you,  except  by  your 
vnn  allowance.'  It  is  curious  to  read,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  the  account 
^^  ▼n.-«).  Lxxvi.  APRIL  1868.  2  b 
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of  Seafield  whicli  Carstairs  gave  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  in  a  pap 
drawn  up  for  her  private  use  in  1704-5  (State  Papers,  p.  94)  :  '  I: 
has  great  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  constitution  of  Sec 
land ;  understands  perfectly  how  to  manage  a  Scottish  Parliame 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Court.  This,  together  with  his  implicit 
executing  whatever  King  William  pleased,  without  ever  reasonir 
upon  the  subject,  established  him  very  much  in  that  monarcl 
favour ;  but  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Darien  lost  him  with  tl 
people.  He  affects  plainness  and  familiarity  of  manner,  bat  is  n* 
sincere.'  As  might  be  expected,  Lockhart  takes  even  a  more  ui 
favourable  view  of  his  character  (Papers,  i.  52)  :  *  He  was  finel 
accomplished ;  a  learned  lawyer,  a  just  judge ;  courteous  and  gooc 
nature^ ;  but  withall  so  intirely  abandoned  to  serve  the  Court  me^ 
sures,  be  what  they  will,  that  he  seldom  or  never  consulted  his  ow 
inclinations,  but  was  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  which  the  Court  migl 
full  up  what  way  they  pleas'd.'  Seafield  died  in  1730,  in  the  66t 
year  of  his  age. 

SxH  Alexander  Hume  Campbell  of  Cessnock  was  the  eldes 
son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  aflerwards  Lord  Polwarth  and  Earl  c 
Marchmount.  Sir  Patrick,  his  father,  was  concerned  in  all  the  pro 
ceedings  which  were  taken  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  Charles  II.  an< 
James  II.  On  account  of  these  he  was  more  than  once  tried  an< 
imprisoned ;  and,  in  order  to  escape  a  search  which  was  made  fo 
him  by  order  of  the  King,  in  1684,  he  remained  concealed  for  severs 
weeks  in  the  family  vault  at  Polwarth,  where  he  was  supplied  witi 
food  by  his  daughter  Grizel,  then  a  girl  twelve  years  old.  In  ordej 
to  escape  the  observation  of  the  servants,  Grizel  had  to  slip  off  he! 
plate,  during  the  family  meal,  the  food  .which  she  was  to  carry  t< 
her  father.  One  day  the  dinner  consisted  of  sheep's  head  broth 
and  whilst  the  other  children  were  eating  the  broth,  she  was  secuT: 
ing  a  large  part  of  the  head  for  her  father^s  portion.  Alexand^ 
being  then  a  hungry  boy  of  ten,  when  he  had  finished  his  brotl^ 
looked  up  and  gazed  wistfully  to  where  the  more  substantial  part  o| 
the  meal  should  have  been.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  th« 
it  had  disappeared,  and  so  he  exclaimed  to  his  mother,  ^  Will  ye  lool^ 
at  Grizel  ?  While  we  have  been  eating  our  broth,  she  has  eat  u 
the  whole  sheep's  head  1'  Certainly  it  was  a  considerable  meal  foj 
a  young  lady  of  twelve,  and  no  wonder  that  her  brother  was  sar^ 
prised  at  her  voracity.    Alexander  was  admitted  advocate  in  1696J 
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nJ  assumed  tlie  name  of  Campbell  on  his  marriage  to  the  heiress 
'f  Sir  George  Campbell  of  Cessnock.  He  was  knighted  soon  after 
li  marriage.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  an  Ordinary  Lord  of 
SrasionyaQd  at  the  same  time  sworn  as  a  member  of  the  Privy 
CoQncil.  He  did  not  long  continne  on  the  bench,  having  resigned 
b>  seat  there  in  favour  of  his  brother,  Sir  Andrew  Hume  of  Kim- 
nerghame,  in  1714,  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1715,  he 
rJsed  the  Berwickshire  Militia,  and  marched  with  them  to  join  the 
nsTal  forces  under  Argyle  at  Stirling.  In  the  same  year  he  went 
3  Enroy  Extraordinary  to  the  Courts  of  Denmark  and  Prussia, 
^  displayed  on  these  missions  such  considerable  diplomatic  ability, 
rlat,  when  the  Congress  of  Cambray  was  held,  in  1721,  for  the  pur- 
•ofle  of  settling  the  diflFerences  between  the  Emperor  and  his  Catholic 
Mjjestj,  he  was  sent  to  represent  Great  Britain  in  its  deliberations. 
It  is  true,  no  good  came  of  the  Congress ;  but  that  was  not  on  ac- 
^ooot  of  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  diplomatists,  but 
^m  the  impossibility  of  their  task,  the  demands  of  the  opposing 
Courts  being  exorbitantly  high.  In  1724  Sir  Alexander  succeeded 
is  &ther  as  Earl  of  Marchmount,  and  in  1727  he  was  sent  to  Par- 
liament as  one  of  the  Scotch  Representative  Peers.  In  the  House 
o'  Lords  he  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert 
^^alpole,  then  the  all-powerful  Minister  of  George  II.  Though 
^led  in  diplomacy,  Marchmount  was  no  match  for  Walpole  in  par- 
^mentaiy  tactics ;  so  it  happened  that,  except  in  one  instance,  to 
^-e  ifterwards  mentioned,  he  failed  to  defeat  the  latter's  policy,  and 
l-«t  his  own  ofBce  as  Lord  Register  of  Scotland.  This  latter  event 
burred  in  1733.  He  continued  to  attend  Parliament  with  great 
parity  until  his  death  in  1740,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His 
i^th  was  considered  as  a  great  calamity  by  the  friends  of  Scotland ; 
iad  accordingly  we  find  in  the  Scots  Magazine  of  the  day  (vol.  ii.  99), 
^  paper  containing  a  very  warm  eulogy  on  his  character  and  career. 
By  way  of  prefece,  the  writer  says,  *  I  shall  endeavour  to  adorn  the 
l^aBe  of  the  late  Earl  of  Marchmount  with  the  most  honourable 
ejcntcheon, — unask'd  and  disinterested  praise;'  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds:—. 

'Tlie  fint  maxiin  of  his  policy  was,  that  the  Legislature  should  be  free  and  i/n- 
|y^«c«d  fiy  this  role  he  iudged  of  the  intentions  of  Ministeis ;  by  this  rule 
H^S^ern^d  hu  own  personal  conduct.  He  would  have  been  as  much  asham'df 
a^vooU  We  thought  it  as  infamous,  when  he  represented  the  Nobility  of  Scot* 
'^  in  Parhament,  to  have  acted  unworthily  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him 
'ij^.  as  'vhen  he  rej)re8ented  the  King  in  foreign  Courts,  to  liave  dishonoured 
^  character  by  giving  up  its  rights  or  debasing  its  dignity.    He  did  neither. 
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He  served  with  honour  at  home  and  alnroad.  The  present  Ministry  socm  i?s 
him  from  foreign  employments.  In  the  memorable  labours  of  the  year  tr^ 
five,  in  the  TreEity  of  Hanover,  in  the  consequential  negotiations  at  S^ 
Seville,  and  Madrid,  he  had  no  part.  While  he  sat  in  the  House  ol  Lr; 
scheme  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  subjecting  this  great  and  noble  n: 
to  the  vilest  of  tyrants^ — t?ie  foul^  importunate^  and  rapacious  harpia  " 
Excise,  But  though  we  were  sunk  enough  at  that  time  to  endure  the  ass 
we  were  not  yet  so  lost  as  to  let  it  succeed.  The  national  spirit  rous'd  '^ 
struggled  for  life,  and  prevailed ;  and  in  this  last  triumph  of  liberty  the  t 
Marchmount  gloriously  shared.  He  lost  a  great  place.  He  ^vrould  hare  )jf 
whole  fortune;  he  would  have  gone  to  prison  unth  his  father;  he  would  lan:^ 
to  a  scaffold ;  he  would  have  laid  down  his  life  with  joy,  for  the  rights  c 
country.  I  say  this  from  those  who  knew  him,  who  Imew  his  heart  w  ^ 
of  that  flame  which  glowed  in  a  Russel^  in  a  Wallace^  in  every  m^ 
liberty.' 

Marchmount's  son  and  successor  was  the  friend  and  execute 
Pope,  and  his  name  occurs  in  the  well-known  inscription  in 
grotto  at  Twickenham, — 

*  There  the  bright  flame  was  shot  thro'  Marchmont's  soul.' 


Adam  Cockburn  of  Ormiston  was  one  of  those  strong-^ 
somewhat  unscnipulous  men,  who  leave  their  mark  on  the  age.  ^ 
early  took  a  part  in  political  life,  having  sat  in  the  Convention 
Estates,  as  Commissioner  for  the  county  of  Haddington,  fe 
1678.  When  the  first  project  for  Union  was  entertained  m 
diately  after  the  Revolution,  Cockburn  was  nominated  as  one  of  2 
Scottish  Commissioners.  In  1692,  Sir  George  Campbell  of  C^ 
nock,  who  was  then  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  died,  and  Cockburn  fi 
appointed  his  successor.  It  was  in  this  character  that  he  wasl^ 
known,  although  he  held  other  important  offices,  as  we  sbaJl  ^ 
When  the  popular  indignation  on  account  of  the  affair  of  Gkiw^ 
grew  so  great  that  the  Government  found  it  expedient  to  asii 
some  concessions,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  Commis^on  - 
inquire  into  the  circumstances,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  was  naff^ 
one  of  the  Commissioners.  It  cannot  escape  observation  that  tb 
was  a  very  singular  appointment.  If  the  popular  charges  yfete^^ 
crimes  of  a  very  high  order  had  been  committed  by  Stair  and  ^ 
subordinates ;  and  yet  here  was  the  chief  criminal  judge  of  the  1^* 
selected  to  inquire,  as  Commissioner,  into  transactions  which  w" 
come  before  him  in  another  capacity,  requiring  the  greatest  ^^ 
partiality  and  freedom  from  the  bias  of  already  formed  opi?^^^ 
Nevertheless,  his  nomination  was  maintained,  and  he  took  a  leai°? 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission.  The  small  ^^ 
which  flowed  from  it  brought  upon  all  concerned  the  displeasure* 
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tx  nation^  and  Cockbarn  came  in  for  his  share  of  the  obloquy. 
rrntiog  to  Caistairs  in  1695,  he  complains  that  Arfiryle  had  said, 
Tcile  speaking  in  the  Convention  of  the  Glencoe  Commissioners, 
For  the  rest,  he  said,  he  would  not  reflect  on  them  ;  but  for  that 
.»3deman  (meaning  me),  who  thonght  himself  reflected  on,  he 
ifioold  have  satisfaction  which  way  he  pleased.  This  for  flashes  I 
iiTie  borne.'  But  this  was  not  the  only  questionable  employment 
•ich  William  gave  to  the  Justice-Clerk,  because  even  at  an  earlier 
jte  (I7th  Dec.  1694)  wo  find  the  following  letter  addressed  to  him 
iflifr  the  sign  manual : — 

Wbereas,  upon  our  pleasure  signified  to  you  by  Mr  Secretary  Johnston,  near 
yjeus  ago,  you  have  ever  since  given  the  necessary  orders  to  the  managers 
'  :^  Post  Office  for  seizing,  from  time  to  time,  such  letters  as  came  to  <£eir 
aar^  UD<ier  suspected  addr^ses,  and  for  breaking  them  open  and  deciphering 
aa,  ud  improving  sncii  knowledge  as  was  got  by  them  for  our  interests.  And 
vifi^  joQ  have  used  several  other  methods  for  discovering  unlawful  corre- 
fCideoces,  and  getting  intelligence  of  bad  practices  against  us  and  our  Govern- 
^t,  iod  hare  done  ua  many  secret  servicea  of  such  a  nature,  we  are  sensible 
t  Tocr  diligence  and  good  affection  to  us  in  all  this,  and  do  approve  of  the 
j^iriL  And  we  recommend  it  to  you  to  continue  to  give  the  necessary  direc- 
•'«  for  such  like  porpoees,  and  to  bear  the  necessary  charges,  of  wfaioh,  aa 
v[  as  those  you  have  been  at  already,  you  shall  be  reimbuised.  And  you 
£3r  expect  farther  marks  of  our  favour  for  the  trouble  you  know  you  must  be 
n  a  tfaiB  matter ;  for  the  doing  of  all  which  this  shall  be  your  warrand.' — 
Can&riry  Suue  Papers,  p.  227.) 

7e  have  heard  in  our  times  of  a  Home  Secretary  tampering 
vkk  the  contents  of  the  Post  Office ;  but  we  suspect  the  Lord 
Jssice-Cleric  would  be  surprised  to  receive  such  a  letter  as  the 
*^inft  *  On  Her  Majesty's  Service.'  In  William's  time,  how- 
i^^,  there  was  not  that  complete  separation  between  the  Executive 
ad  Judicial  departments  of  Government  which  now  happily  exists 
i&this  countiy.  Accordingly,  in  1699,  Ormiston,  while  still  Lord 
<Wce-Clerky  was  appointed  Treasurer-Depute,  an  office  corre- 
fwdiog  to  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  both  of  these 
<^  he  retained  till  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1702.  Anne 
^oved  him  from  all  his  employments.  During  the  whole  of 
William's  reign  he  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Car* 
^^  chiefly  in  cypher.  Some  of  his  letters  are  very  curious,  in 
no  small  d^ree  on  account  of  the  different  capacities  of  the  writer. 
^luu,  m  July  1700,  in  his  character  of  Justice*Clerk,  he  wrote, 
'The  trial  of  the  rabblers  was  put  off  Monday  last  tUl  Monday  next, 
^  i^eiaon  the  Advocate  was  taken  ill  of  a  colic.  I  believe  his 
'^hip  has  little  confidence  that  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  will  find 
^  erime  capital.'    The  naXvetd  of  this  last  remark  from  one  of  the 
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Justiciary  Bench  is  beautifal.     Again,  in  the  same  montKr 
in  liis  character  of  Treasurer-Depnte,  )ie  says : — 

'By  a  letter  poet  from  Captain  Pinkerton  and  hia  fellow-priiono!. i' 
Serille  in  Spain  the  27tb  Maj,  we  nnderstMid  tbej  are  in  verj  oad  cimesi 
tlie  process  going  on  againat  them,  and  the  Court  ready  to  aeiiteDr^  -i 
death  aa  pirates.  This  they  found  upon  the  Jamaiea  proclamation,  in: 
thing  the  King  ihould  have  said  to  the  Spanish  Ambaassdor ;  •  eHj! 
letter  ia  aeut  tA  hia  Majeaty.  Yon  may  be  assured  this  does  not  a  l:i'^^ 
the  coal  here,  t  confess  Uio  usage  is  hard.  You  will  bare  heard  (i. 
in  vhich  our  company  had  a  share,  lately  come  from  GntncA  vith  ko 
dust  to  the  value  of  L.5000  sterling.  They  are  seeking  to  have  itau- 
and  that  the  company  should  have  a  mark  upon  it,  aa  the  guineas  id  ^ 
hare  the  elephant  nnder  the  King's  head,  I  ahall  be  sorry  this  bt  - 
We  have  nothing  more  of  moment ;  they  are  going  on  with  tMi  ^ 
getting  sabscriplioiu  to  it.  They  are  putting  thetnaelves  under  i  ^' 
to  drink  no  French  wine,  nor  to  near  anything  but  what's  manufi^" 
Scotland.    God  send  bis  Majesty  safe  and  soon  back  to  ns  again.    Ft-t*: 

Cockbum,  aa  we  have  mentioned,  lost  his  offices  on  the  aitfl 
of  Anne ;  but  he  was  soon  restored  to  favour,  having  bez 
appointed  Justice-Clerk  in  January- ]  705,  and  at  the  siiwi 
made  one  of  the  Ordinary  Lords  of  Session.  He  retaineil^!' 
in  Justiciaty  til!  1710,  and  his  seat  in  the  Session  till  bis  i^ 
1735.  Carstairs,  in  his  account  of  the  leading  Scottish  sta^rf 
prepared  for  the  Princess  Sophia  (State  Papers,  99),  says  off 
burn  :  '  He  is  too  great  a  bigot  in  his  principles ;  but  in  otl-' 
spects  a  very  fine  gentleman,  both  in  person  and  manners ;  of  R" 
good  sense  and  great  integrity.'  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  tto 
political  opponents  would  express  even  so  &Tourable  an  opiiuf 
the  Secretary's  concerning  him.  Accordingly,  in  Dr  Houston's^ 
curious  Memoirs  (p.  92),  we  find  the  following  remarks: '(' 
the  party  (Whigs),  Lord  Ormistone  was  the  most  busT,  a"*'' 
zealous  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  oppressing  the  rek^ 
that  he  became  universally  hated  in  Scotland,  where  tbev  o 
him  the  curse  of  Scotland ;  and  when  ladies  were  at  cards,  pl)5 
the  nine  of  diamonds  (commonly  called  the  curse  of  Seoil'"'^'' 
called  it  the  Justice-Clerk.  He  was,  indeed,  of  a  hot  temjth' 
violent  in  all  his  measures.'  The  one  byname  for  the  ntnf '^^ 
remembered,  happily  the  other  is  forgotten.  We  trust  this  otf' 
may  do  nothing  to  revive  it. 

In  the  Second  Book  of  the  Scottish  Pasquils  (p.  71),  tben^ 
(loggrel  *  Song  on  the  Treaty  of  Union,  16  April  1706/  « '^ 
Ormiston  figares  along  with  his  compeers.  We  shall  pvet"' 
throe  stanzas,  containing  names  well  known.  It  is  said  to  I*"'' 
from  Mylne's  MSS.,  who  prefixes  this  pithy  notice :  '  There  "^ 
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i^tr-ooe  rogues  following  that  pat  the  bryd  in  her  bed.'    He  adds, 
:  ii  ti)  be  sang  to  the  tone  of  ^  Fy,  let  ns  all  to  the  wedding.' 

*  Fy,  let  ns  all  to  the  treaty, 

'For  there  will  be  wonders  ther, 
Scotland's  to  be  a  bryd, 
And  married  be  the  Earle  of  Stair. 

*■  Therms  Johnston,  Daniel  Campbell,  and  Stuart, 

Whom  the  Court  has  still  in  their  bench  ; 
There  solid  Fitmedden  and  Forglen, 
Who  mind^s  to  jump  on  the  bench. 

*  There^s  Ormistone,  and  Tilliecoutry, 

And  Smollett  for  the  town  of  Dumbarton ; 
There's  Amiston,  and  Camwath, 
Put  in  by  his  uncle  Lord  Wharton. 

'  Now  the  Lord  bless  the  jimp  one  and  thirty. 

If  they  prove  not  Traytors  in  fact ; 
But  see  their  bryd  well  dressed  and  prity, 
Or  dse, — ^the  Deel  take  the  pack  y 
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'Vh£i?  the  Court  of  Session  adjourned  on  the  20th  of  March  for 
At  Spring  Vacation,  it  probably  did  not  occur  to  any  of  the  Senators 
'^  Counsel  that  the  chambers  of  the  Parliament  House  had  possibly 
H^  the  last  of  the  antiquated  system  under  nvhich  justice  has  been 
liainistered  there  for  so  many  centuries.  J£  they  had  read  the 
speech  of  Mr  Bums  at  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators  of 
iibsgow  held  on  the  previous  day,  the  members  of  the  College  of 
'  jsdce  must  have  been  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  imminent 
imger,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  either  have  made  a  vigorous 
'hn  for  the  maintenance  of  their  position  and  privileges,  or  at  least 
4re  met,  and  endeavoured  with  becoming  solemnity  to  celebrate 
^-^s  obsequies  of  the  institution  with  which  they  were  connected. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  the  profession  should  be  made  aware  of 
'If:  £ict  that  the  fate  of  the  Court  of  Session  has  been  decided. 
The  present  session  of  Parliament  is  to  see  the  accomplishment  of 
ti«e  change  which  is  to  reduce  Edinburgh  to  its  natural  position  of 
^  provincial  town,  and  enthrone  Dame  Justice  in  a  new  palace  in 
tbe  metropolis  of  the  West.  The  heads  of  the  measure  have  been 
^ed  by  Mr  Bums,  who  has  thrown  himself  with  his  accustomed 
energy  into  the  movement ;  and  if  not  actually  carried  at  the  meet- 
ing in  question,  have  been  discussed  with  a  gravity  which  may  pro- 
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voke  a  contrary  emotion  in  the  minds  of  aome  readers,  but*! 
certainly  warrants  us  considering  the  proposals  in  a  serious  spb 
While  we  congratulate  the  gentlemen  by  whose  instrumei.j 
the  revolution  is  sought  to  be  accomplished,  on  the  ingenuitv: 
displayed  in  disguising  their  scheme  for  the  insUtation  of  i 
Court,  and  their  kind  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  metr 
litan  profession,  evinced  in  the  avoidance  of  any  direct  allur..' 
its  contemplated  dissolution,  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  ass=^ 
them  that  the  oiiject  ihey  have  in  view  is  perfectly  unders-.c 
Edinburgh.  When  we  read  (1)  that  the  duties  of  the  Sher. 
Lanarkshire  are  '  far  more  onerous  and  far  more  important  tiia: 
duties  of  a  Loi'd  Ordinary  ;'  (2)  that  the  salary  of  the  Sheriff  -'L 
be  augmented  in  propnrlinn  to  such  increased  responsibility;  (oi: 
the  present  Court  should  be  replaced  by  two  (or  as  elsewhere  iti 
/Aree)  judges,  superior  in  position  and  in  point  of  emolument 
Lord  Ordinary  of  the  Cuurt  of  Session  ;  (4)  that  these  jud^s  i- 
hold  sit  tings  jointly  for  tlupiirposeof  reviewing  the  judgments  hi 
Sheriffs-substitutes,  whose  salaries  are  to  be  increased  in  a  c. 
sponding  ratio  ;  and  {u)  that  the  decision  of  the  Appeal  Conn  i 
be  final, — we  know  what  all  this  means.  It  is  a  very  rounds 
way  of  expressing  the  proposition,  that  the  Court  of  Session  anc 
Bar  of  Scotland  should  lie  abolished,  that  the  supreme  jarisdici 
should  be  transferred  to  Glasgow. 

Tlio  advocates  of  tliis  modest  proposal  know  very  well  that  f 
Hament  would  not  sanction  the  establishment  of  two  indepeni 
supreme,  and  highly-paid  jodicatories  in  Scotland;  and  the  «c 
lisiiment  of  such  a  Court  as  they  have  described  in  Glaj? 
necessarily  implies  the  suppression  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Ed 
bnrgh.  Why  can  they  not  say  so  in  plain  terms  1  Is  it  mode- 
or  policy  that  lies  at  the  root  of  this  studious  suppression  of: 
main  feature  of  their  pioject?  Does  Mr  Bnms  ima^ne  that: 
mere  mention  of  such  an  object  as  the  removal  of  the  Coun 
Session  to  Glasgow,  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  its  instant  KJ< 
tion,  even  at  a  meeting  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  wonld  pn 
largely  by  the  change?  If  so,  his  case  must  indeed  be  desperate- 
But  is  it  so  in  reality  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  1 
said  in  favour  of  it.  Of  course  we  do  not  for  an  instant  conle:: 
plate  the  possibility  of  the  scheme  being  carried  out  in  the  wav  M 
Bums  proposes ;  namely,  by  establishing  a  co-ordinate  Coart  i 
Glasgow  to  compete  with  the  Court  of  Session,  and  ultimately: 
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iopphnt  it.  If  the  change  is  to  be  made,  it  will  be  made  by  a 
Sieet  transference  of  the  existing  establishment  to  Glasgow ;  and, 
bene&re,  if  Mr  Bums  is  looking  forward  to  a  silk  gown,  it  will 
be  aec^saiy  that  he  should  begin  by  becoming  a  member  of  that 
pc'fessioa  whose  chief  offence  seem  to  be,  that  it  has  precedence 
oiihe  Glasgow  Facnlty. 

Bat  the  transference  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  Glasgow  isy  prima 
f-.TUj  not  an  unreasonable  proposal.  If  we  were  about  to  establish 
a  Dew  constitution  for  Scotland,  Glasgow  would  undoubtedly  be 
sdected  as  the  seat  of  the  supreme  jurisdiction.  Its  wealth,  popu- 
Jticn,  and  central  situation,  entitle  it  to  the  distinction.  We  will  go 
firtl)er,and  assert,  that  if  any  positive  and  serious  inconvenience  could 
be  shown  to  result  fix>m  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  supreme 
jdidal  establishment  at  Edinburgh,  and  if  any  corresponding  benefit 
v3o!d  result  firom  its  transference  to  Glasgow,  the  change  ought  to  be 
:3de.  It  would  be  a  very  costly  change,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
0^  proposed  removal  of  the  English  Courts  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple.  Let  Mr  Bums  and  those  who 
^rree  with  him  make  out  their  case  for  removal,  and  Parliament 
^Z  listen  to  them.  But  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Rebalance  of  convenience  is  in  favour  of  the  existing  arrangement; 
tad  such  we  believe  to  be  the  preponderating  opinion  among  the 
Ficst  intelligent  and  influential  sections  of  the  profession  in  Glas- 
^w,  whose  sentiments  we  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  those 
e:iimdated  by  their  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr  Bannatyne.  As  regards 
*^e  mterests  of  the  Bar,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
ossmess  of  the  Supreme  Courts  is  to  be  transacted  in  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  except  as  regards  the  inconvenience  of  a  change  of  resi- 
^ce.  But  to  the  Edinburgh  Writers  to  the  Signet  and  Solici- 
^  the  withdrawal  of  so  important  a  branch  of  their  business 
»0Qld  be  of  very  serious  consequence.  Society  has  no  right 
wantonly  to  disturb  arrangements,  on  the  faith  of  which  individuals 
^Te  embarked  their  capital  and  personal  skill ;  and  that  considera- 
tkm  alone  ought  to  furnish  a  sufficient  answer  to  proposals  involv- 
ing sach  radical  changes  as  those  suggested  by  the  mover  of  the 
r^Qtions  lately  submitted  to  the  Glasgow  Faculty. 
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VACATION  ARRANGEMENTS. 

CIRCUIT  APFOINTMEMTS. 

The  foUowing  dates  have  been  fixed  for  the  Spring  Giicnit  Coiirta  : — 

South  Circuit, 

Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  Lord  Deas. 

Jedburgh-'ThmBdaj,  9th  April. 
Dumfries — ^Tuesday^  14th  April, 
ilyr— Friday,  17th  April. 

Alexander  Moncrieff,  Advocate-Depute, 
Alexander  Stuart,  CUrk, 

West  Circuit, 
Lords  Neaves  and  Jerviswoode. 
Glasgow — ^Tuesday,  2l8t  April, 
/nwrary— Wednesday,  29th  April. 
iSftr&'n^r—TueBday,  5th  May. 

George  H.  Thoms,  Esq.,  AdvocaU-Depute, 
William  Hamilton  Bell,  Clerk. 

North  Circuit. 
Lords  Cowan  and  Ardmillan. 
Perf^— Tuesday,  2l8t  April, 
ilftercfecn— Tuesday,  28th  April. 
Inverness— 'FridBjy  Ist  May. 

James  Arthur  Crichton,  Esq.,  Advocate-Depute. 
James  Attken,  Clerk. 

Box-days^  Spring  Vacation. 
Edinburgh,  27th  February  1863.— The  Lords  appoint  Thuraday  the  16th  daj 
of  April,  and  Thursday  the  30th  day  of  April,  to  be  the  Box-days  in  the  en- 
suing Vacation. 

(Signed)       Dun.  McNeill,  LP.D. 


BILL  CHAMBER  ROTATION  OF  JUDGES. 
Spring  Vacation,  1863. 

Saturday,  2l8t  March,  to  Saturday,  4th  April,  .  LordBarcaple 

Monday,  6th  April,  to  Saturday,  18th  April,  .  .  Lord  Ormidale. 

Monday,  20th  April,  to  Saturday,  2d  May,      .  .  Lord  Curriehill. 

Monday,  4th  May,  to  Meeting  of  Court,      .    .  .  Lord  Benholme. 
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COURT  OF  SESSION. 


FERfiT  DIVISION. 

A.  V.  B.—Feb.  27. 

ConstBtorial — Eaepenaea. 

k  husband  broDgbt  an  action  of  dirorce  against  his  wife,  who  was 
cted  penonaHj.  She  did  not  appear,  and  after  a  proof  the  Lord 
(Hkaiy  granted  decree  of  divorce.  The  present  is  an  action  of  rednc- 
x:  of  that  decree  at  the  instance  of  the  wife,  on  the  ground  that  the 
^Hite  was  pronoonced  on  false  evidence.  A  proof  in  the  reduction 
^TBg  been  led,  the  Court  to-daj,  without  calling  on  the  defender's 
■s^  dismissed  the  action. 

CoBuel  for  the  wife,  the  defender  in  the  action  of  divorce,  and  the 
i^vsoer  in  the  action  of  redaction,  moved  for  expenses,  on  the  ground 
*<bi  ft  wife  is  entitled  to  the  expenses  of  her  defence,  though  unsuccessful, 
::•  u  ictioa  of  divorce.  The  Court,  after  argument,  unanimously  refused 
ie  notion. 

Carhichael  v.  Adahson. — Feb.  28. 

Poor — Settlement 

llus  is  ao  action  at  the  instance  of  Hugh  Carmichael,  Inspector  of  the 

^o(x  of  the  parish  of  New  Kilpatrick,  against  Ebenezer  Adamson, 

^^ector  of  Poor  for  the  City  Parish  of  Glasgow,  and  Dugald  M'Lachlan, 

^^w  John  M*Tavish,  Inspector  of  Poor  for  the  parish  of  Glassary.    The 

y^  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follow: — The  pauper  child,  William 

^'^^  whose  settlement  is  now  in  issue,  was  the  son  of  Michael  Philij^s, 

^  Mary  M'Nicol,  his  wife,  and  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  August  1858. 

Hs  father,  Michael  Philips,  was  an  Englishman,  who  never  acquired  a 

f^vlemeut  in  Scotland.    HLs  mother,  Mary  M^Nicol,  was  born  in  Scot- 

M  io  the  parish  of  Olassary.    In  March  1855,  Michael  Philips  deserted 

^  vife  and  child,  went  to  sea,  and  has  not  been  since  heard  of.    His 

^e  supported  herself  and  her  child  till  September  1857,  when  she  was 

•'^^edwith  small-pox;  and,  on  28th  of  that  month,  became  chargeable 

^j^  parish  of  New  Kilpatrick,  the  place  of  her  then  residence.    She 

^  00  M  October  1857.    Her  child  was  thereafter  taken  charge  of, 

ttd  alimented  by  that  parish.    The  present  action  is  brought  by  the 

P^'vii  of  New  Kilpatrick,  for  reimbursement  of  the  sums  expended  in  the 

^>PPort  of  this  child  from  6th  February  1858.     The  action  is  directed 

*^  the  City  Parish  of  Glasgow,  as  the  parish  of  the  child's  birth ; 

^  ^e  parish  of  Glassary,  as  the  parish  of  birth  of  the  child's  mother. 

3^<Vie8iioQ  is,  whether  either,  and  which,  of  these  parishes  is  the  parish 

uble? 

^otjority  of  the  whole  Court,  to  whom  the  case  was  remitted  by  the 
^^  of  the  First  Division,  have  decided  that  the  parish  of  New  Kil- 
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patrick  is  entil 
of  birth  of  I  In 
mother's  diaili 
—then  liviitv'  i 
of  the  Court,  i 
Lord  Jnstifi'-< 
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Scotland  Ijy  ]': 
civil  right  tir  . 
dead,  tbe  pnri; 
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led  to  relief  (gainst  the  parish  of  GlasEary,  as  tbe  ^ 
'  child's  mother,  on  the  groand  that  at  the  tim« 
the  settlement  of  her  pupil  child — the  paaper  b  <\i' 
II  familj  with  her,  was  that  of  hie  mother.  The  it::-' 
■11  the  other  hand,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Prssiii: 
Icrk,  and  Lords  Currietiill  and  ArdmillsD,  were  of"' 
'arish  of  Glasgow  was  liable  as  the  parish  of  ibe  n 
L  the  groand  that  the  paaper  child  havia^  uo  seitlsD: 
ircatage  (his  father,  from  whom  alone  he  could  iiry 
'aCas,  haviiig  no  such  settlement),  and  his  mothe 
■li  of  his  birth  was  liable  nnder  the  Poor-law  Etatm^ 

>  Wood  p.  Thb  Nobth  Britibb  Railwat  Co. — F^ 


Nviaance — Conipang. 

The  present  nctiOD,  which  is  at  the  instance  of  McBsrs  Cooper  aiKi  l^ 
bottle  inaimfiicturerB,  Portobello,  is  brought  for  two  purposes— li 
recover  damagis  alleged  to  be  due  in  respect  of  certain  forDsn^^' 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pursuers'  property  at  Baileyfield,  by  the  defe; 
and  (2)  to  have  the  defenders  interdicted  from  the  cootmoed  z- 
these  furnaces. 

The  parties  liaHng  failed  to  adjast  the  terms  of  the  issae  in  tbd' 
House,  the  L  rd  Ordinary  (Barcaple)  reported  the  cause,  and  t^ 
were  heard  nt  f.'onsiderable  length  last  week. 

Tu-day  tW  case  was  advised,  when  their  Lordships  nnanimoii\f 
(Lord  Dens  iviihdrawing,  being  disqaalified  by  interest  in  theet- 
sitting)  that  the  parsaers  were  entitled  to  maintain  their  action  it: 
mon  law,  and  have  the  ordinary  issue  of  nuisance. 

CO08TON  p.  Miller. — Mar.  3. 

Notice  of  Trial — Dismissal. 

The  issuc:^  in  this  case  were  adjusted  on  2Gth  February  1S£'2.  ' 
pursuer,  on  I3th  February  1863,  gave  notice  of  trial  for  the  neit  ^'■ 
sittings.  Ti)-ilay,  the  defender,  founding  on  the  46th  section  of  it'- 
of  Sederuut  lijtii  February  1841,  moved  that  the  action  shouM  '' 
missed,  in  rc^jmct  of  the  pursuer's  failure  to  proceed  to  trial  Hi#i,1 
and  day  after  the  issaee  had  been  finally  settled. 

Tlie  Court  refused  the  motion,  holding  that  to  give  notice  of  trii' 
'  to  proceed  to  trial'  iu  the  sense  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt.  I 

BtiaKET  V.  Stewart  and  Others. — ifar.  6. 
E^Miration — Landlord  and  Tenant. 
This  was  nn  action  of  damages  at  the  instance  of  John  Boniet'^ 
fectioner  in  ivlinbnrgh,  against  Mr  A.  J.  Stewart,  W.S.,  and  o'i' 
designinK  UiciiiFdves  as  office-bearers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Fr*'' 
Accepted  Miihons  of  Scotland,  According  to  the  averments  ^ 
pursuer,  he  had  taken  a  lease  for  seven  years  of  a  confectioner's  ftif 
George  Sireei,  adjoining  Free  Masons'  Hall,  and  that  a  kitchen i5^ 
the  hall  was  part  of  the  premises  let  to  him.     He  averred  that  It ' 
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hees  pot  ia  possession  of  the  whole  premises,  and  had  been  illegally  and 
vKksilj  dispossessed  of  the  kitchen.  The  defenders  denied  that  the 
hdtto  wu  part  of  the  premises  let,  and  averred  that  the  pursuer  had 
)ff3  alloved  to  ocenpy  it  only  as  a  favonr.  The  pursuer  also  claimed 
liziga  on  account  of  the  alleged  wrongful  sequestration  of  his  furniture, 
::^  ia  secority  of  rent.  The  case  was  reported  upon  the  adjustment  of 
l^aes,  the  defenders  making  no  objection  to  the  pursuer's  issues  as  to 
kks  deprived  of  part  of  the  premises  let  to  him  and  as  to  wrongful 
:e'f  estration,  but  objecting  to  a  third  issue  which  the  pursuer  proposed 
:>  tike,  claiming  damages  for  the  violent  way  in  which  he  had  been 
ar<£ed  from  the  kitchen,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  part 
^'le  premises  let  to  him. 

Tbe  Court  held  that  the  pursuer's  case  was  that  the  kitchen  was  let  to 
ijL  ud  that  he  had  averred  no  facts  entitling  him  to  an  issue  irrespective 
<:bjs.  They  accordingly  disallowed  the  issue  proposed  to  be  taken 
T'JL  the  separate  ground  proposed  by  the  pursuer,  and  approved  of  the 
r-tlff  two. 

BeiLy  Baildon  v.  Ferguson  and  Mustard. — Mar,  6. 

Bankruptcy — Alienations  m  defraud  of  Creditors, 

This  18  a  reduction  of  a  disposition  of  certain  property  in  Largs, 

ruted  m  December  1860  in  favour  of  the  defender,  Mrs  Elizabeth 

MiEtard  Fei^uson,  in  liferent,  and  to  her  daughter,  Miss  Mustard,  the 

«W  defender,  in  fee.     The  price  of  this  property  was  paid  by  Mrs 

f cifiison ;  and  in  this  action,  the  pursuer,  who  is  an  alleged  creditor  of 

fe  Ferguson,  was  appointed  on  Idth  May  1861  assignee  of  her  estate 

^  effects  by  the  English  courts.    The  averments  upon  which  the  action 

^^  ire,  that  the  defender,  Miss  Mustard,  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs  Fer- 

^^900,  and  the  two  are  conjunct  and  confident  persons.     ^  The  destina- 

>jo  of  the  fee  of  the  said  subjects  to  the  defender,  Carolina  Meyer 

MKard,  was  an  alienation  by  the  other  defender  of  property  belonging 

^  tbe  Utter,  for  which  there  was  no  true,  just,  or  necessary  cause ;  for 

''udi  neither  price  was  passed  nor  consideration  given,  and  which  was 

^  for  the  purpose  of  putting  away  assets  of  the  defender,  Betsy  Mus- 

Urd  Ferguson,  otherwise  Mrs  Elizabeth  Mustard  Ferguson,  from  her 

tni»  and  lawful  creditors  in  defraud  of  their  rights.'    The  following  issue 

^»»  proposed  by  the  pursuer  in  the  Outer  House : — 

'Whether  the  disposition,  No.  27  of  process,  was,  as  regards  the  fee 

'^  tbe  sabjectB  thereby  conveyed  to  the  defender,  Carolina  Meyer  Mus- 

'^  so  alienation  by  the  other  defender,  Betsy  Mustard  Ferguson, 

''•Wvise  Mrs  Elizabeth  Mustard  Ferguson,  to  a  conjunct  and  confident 

P'^n,  of  property  belonging  to  her,  without  true,  just,  or  necessary 

^^  in  defraud  and  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  prior  creditors  of  the 

^  Betsy  Mustard  Ferguson,  otherwise  Mrs  Elizabeth  Mustard  Fer- 

^Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  reported  the  cause  to  the  Inner  House. 
.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  insolvency  was  a  necessary  element 
^^  challenge  under  the  Act  1821,  and  therefore  held  the  record  to  be 
<^ectire  in  respect  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  set  forth  insolvency,  but 
^wed  sn  amendment  to  be  made  to  the  effect  that  insolvency  existed 
^  at  the  date  of  the  deed  and  at  the  date  of  challenge,  and  a  corre- 
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sponding  addition  to  the  issae.    The  defenders  were  found  entitled  "£ 
expenses  of  the  discussion. 

MOBTON  V.  MiDDLETON. — MoT,  6. 

Patent--New  Trial. 

In  1859,  Francis  Morton,  engineer,  James  Street,  Liverpool,  ote 
letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  for  the  inrention  of  *  improTes?: 
the  construction  of  fences,  and  the  posts  or  pillars  for  the  Eame,  p&r 
which  improvements  are  also  applicable  to  the  construction  of  gite  p 
or  poles  for  telegraphic  purposes,  or  for  signal  posts.'  In  the  spe^i 
tion  to  the  letters-patent,  Morton  claimed  the  mode  therein  descn> 
straining  or  tightening  the  strands,  cords,  wire  rods,  hoops,  or  k  •: 
which  strained  fences  were  usually  composed,  and  also  the  mode  ti 
described  of  constructing  the  straining  posts,  and  also  the  I'ntermK 
supporting  posts,  which  might  also  be  employed  for  gate  posts,  tek* 
P  U;  poles,  and  signal  posts.    Morton  afterwards  filed  a  disclaimer  andne 

randum  of  alterations  upon  the  letters-patent  and  specification,  tk  ri 
of  which  was  to  limit  the  patented  invention  to  a  novel  mode  cf 
structing  the  posts,  pillars,  or  supports  of  strained  or  other  fence 
1862  the  patentee  presented  a  note,  praying  for  suspension  and  inir: 
against  Robert  Middleton,  designing  himself  commission  agent  aod* 
merchant,  3,  Greenside  Street,  Edinburgh,  from  infringing  the  ler^ 
patent  obtained  as  above  mentioned.  An  issue  having  been  adjasi^^- 
try  the  question  whether  Middleton  had  wrongfully,  and  in  violati" 
the  letters-patent,  manufactured  posts  or  pillars  in  the  manner  de^ff- 
in  the  specification,  and  had  sold  the  same,  the  jury  at  the  trial  rein' 
a  verdict  for  the  pursuer.  The  Court  having  granted  a  rule  to  - 
cause  on  the  motion  of  the  defender,  he  contended  in  support  of  the '^ 
that  the  invention  claimed  by  the  pnrsuer  was  not  a  new  combiDat>' 
the  several  parts  of  the  pillar  so  as  to  produce  a  new  effect,  bat  thi^ 
whole  elements  of  which  the  pillar  was  composed  were  claimed  as  n^ 
that,  consequently,  if  one  or  any  of  these  elements  were  formerlj  b^ 
and  in  use,  the  patent  could  not  be  sustained ;  and  that  as  the  evidep^ 
the  trial  clearly  showed  that  several  of  the  parts  of  the  pillar  had,  ibc- 
in  different  combinations,  been  formerly  in  use,  the  verdict  was  contrr 
evidence,  and  should  be  set  aside.  The  pursuer,  on  the  other  band,  e: 
tended  that  the  patent  was  for  a  new  arrangement  and  combiuatJo/?  o!-* 
several  elements  of  the  pillar  so  as  to  produce  a  new  result,  and  > 
therefore  the  fact  of  some  parts  of  the  pillar  having  been  prenoo^i! 
use  was  immaterial. 

To-day,  the  Court  unanimously  held  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ^^ 
not  be  set  aside. 


Htslop  V,  Shaw  and  Others. — Mar.  18. 

{  Superior  and  Vassal — Feu-dtUy. 

3  (whole  court.) 

I  The  question  raised  in  this  case  is  whether  the  defenders,  as^s^ 

i'  infeft,  still  continue  liable  to  the  pursuer  as  superior  for  thefea-d^^ 

■|  and  other  obligations  of  the  feu,  after  having  disponed  the  subject  t'^ 

I'll  third  party  who  is  infeft  on  an  indefinite  precept,  but  whose  infeftn^'*' 
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)ts  Bot  been  confirmed.    The  porsaer's  father  in  1848  granted  a  fea- 

&»3ition  of  certain  subjects  in  favour  of  the  defenders,  with  double 

ZMXT  of  holding.     On  this  fen-disposition  the  defenders  were  infeft. 

7}gnafter,  in  1853,  the  defenders  sold  the  subjects  to  Messrs  Tnriff, 

S^  and  Co.,  and  executed  a  disposition  and  assignation  in  their 

fsr-mr,  on  which  tbej  were  infeft ;  but  the  pursuer  nerer  confirmed  the 

b'^meot    On  11th  October  of  the  same  year,  Turiff,  Sharp,  and  Co. 

iditted  and  conveyed  the  said  subjects  to  the  Western  Bank,  who  were 

if-f:  oa  a  precept  in  the  conveyance,  but  without  any  confirmation  of  the 

-fdiment.    Subsequent  to  1853,  Turiflf,  Sharp,  and  Co.  made  payment 

.:' certain  feu-duties  and  feu-rents  to  the  pursuer,  but  latterly  these  fell 

re  arrear.    The  present  action  has  been  brought  agiednst  the  defenders 

:beaathors  of  TurifT,  Sharp,  and  Co.),  for  payments  of  these  arrears,  and 

* :  perfcHrmance  of  certain  other  obligations  prestable  under  the  original 

■rz  right.  The  case  was  sent  to  the  whole  Court,  and  to-day  w^  advised 

7  tbeir  Lordships  of  the  First  Division,  with  the  opinions  of  the  con- 

iM  judges.    The  majority  of  the  Court  held  that  the  defeuders  were 

libie  to  the  pursuers,  both  for  the  arrears  of  feu-duties  and  for  fulfilment 

*  the  other  obligations  in  the  feu-disposition.    The  grounds  on  which 

■^Lordships  proceeded  were — (1)  that  the  defenders  were  the  pursuer's 

23ediate  and  only  proper  vassals  in  the  feu ;  (2)  that  TurifT,  Sharp,  and 

C<}^  the  defenders'  ^ponees,  were  in  the  meantime  only  sub- vassals,  with 

:poTer  to  convert  their  tenure  into  one  of  a  higher  kind;  (3)  that  the 

^•cie&ders,  as  still  the  immediate  and  interposed  vassals  of  the  pursuer, 

?a«  personally  liable  to  him  for  the  feu-duties  and  other  prestations 

fimng  the  reddendo  of  the  existing  tenure ;  and  (4)  that  the  pursuer, 

^  bound  on  the  one  hand  to  recognise  the  defenders  as  still  filling  the 

'p  bj  their  subsisting  infeftment,  had  a  just  title  on  the  other  hand  to 

teiffid  on  Uiat  infeftment  as  a  ground  for  subjecting  them  in  the  liabilities 

ctadiing  to  a  vassal's  character.    The  minority  of  the  Court,  consisting  - 

'( the  Lord  President,  Lord  Curriehill,  Lord  Ardmillan,  and  Lord  Bar- 

'^  were  of  opinion  that  the  defenders  we^e  not  liable  for  the  feu-duties 

mother  prestations  concluded  for.     The  ground  on  which  the  minority 

/Toceeded  were — (1)  that  it  was  clear  the  defenders'  disponees,  as  owners 

^tlie  snbjects — as  having  adopted  the  feu — ^and  being  truly  the  vassals, 

^trc  liable  to  the  pursuer,  as  superior,  for  the  feu-duties  and  other  obli- 

:^ions  gued  for ;  (2)  that  in  the  actions  competent  to  the  superior  for 

forcing  payment  or  fulfilment  of  these,  whether  by  declarator  ob  non 

^^^i^wi  canonem^  or  declarator  of  non-entry,  the  owners  of  the  ground 

*«J«  the  proper  defenders ;  (3)  that  the  obligations  for  feu-duty,  etc., 

^^TBferible  purely  to  the  contract  between  the  parties,  and  not  to  the 

^1  relation ;  and  (4)  that  io  the  contract  constituted  by  feu-charter, 

'^ere  wag  no  contemplation  that  the  superior  should  have  more  than  one 

^ie  to  him  at  the  same  time.    That  there  was  no  rule  for  such  an 

^Qiption,  founded  either  on  authority  or  practice. 

Waddell  and  Othebs  v.  Waddell. — Mcar.  17. 

BedxicUon — Essential  Error. 

The  pursuer  in  this  action  sets  forth  on  the  record  that  he  advanced 
Uoo  on  heritable  security,  but  that,  by  error  or  inadvertence  on  the 
P^  of  the  agents  who  framed  the  bond,  it  was  taken  in  name  of  his  son 
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William  Waddell  (the  defeDder)  !□  place  of  his  own.  Tbe  snuunnii 
eludes  (1)  for  redaction  of  the  bond  in  so  fur  as  it  bears  to  be  i'j  '.■^ 
of  the  defeDder;  (2)  for  declarator  that  the  pnrsuer  was  and  is  ist 
creditor  in  the  bond ;  and  (3)  for  adjudication  of  the  si^jecte  io  tJrl 
from  the  defender  to  tbe  pursuer.  Tbe  pursuer  proposed  as  L-n 
try  the  question  whether  tbe  earn  in  the  bond  was  advauced  and  ki 
him,  aad  whether  the  bond  was,  through  error  or  inadrerteuce.  ul] 
name  of  the  defender,  instead  of  the  pursuer,  as  creditor  therein, 
defender  objected  to  the  issue  on  the  ground  that  it  was  seekiog  ti 
trol  the  terms  of  a  written  deed  by  parole  evidence.  Tbe  Lord  Qr-i 
(Kinloch)  reported  the  cause  to  the  Inner  House,  with  the  opiwii 
tbe  defender's  objection  was  inapplicable  to  the  case,  the  deed  doe  I 
Gonght  to  be  controlled,  but  to  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  error. 
day,  after  hearing  counsel,  the  majority  of  the  Court,  coosi&tiiif  i 
Lord  President,  Lords  Curriehill  and  A.rdraillan,  were  of  opinioDil 
the  pursuer's  statement  was  true,  he  was  certainly  entitled  to 
remedy,  and  that  the  remedy  sought  was  appropriate,  and  that  iba 
posed  issue  should  be  granted. 

Hamilton  v.  The  Monkland  Ikon  and  Steel  Cot. — ifor,  Ij 
Messenger's  Execution — Dilatory  PUa. 
Tbe  points  at  present  rtdsed  in  this  case  were  objections  to  the  Q 
tion  of  the  summons,  and  to  the  citation  of  the  defenders.  The  M 
jection  was,  that  the  messenger's  citation  was  not  written  upon  the  -^i 
copy  of  tbe  summons,  nor  did  the  messenger  authenticate  tbe  senitt' 
in  any  way,  although  his  citation  bore  reference  to  the  summons,  n 
whereof  '  the  preceding  pages  contain  a  full  double.'  The  citation 
attached  to  the  service  copy  of  the  summons  by  means  of  wsfen^  wl 
connected  therewith  by  the  writing  of  tbe  name  of  the  messenger  v 
tbe  junction  between  the  two  documents.  The  foregoing  objeciii'3 
stated  in  the  defences  when  first  lodged,  which  contained  a  pleu  i 
process  in  respect  of  the  summons  not  having  been  duly  executed 
pursner,  after  defences  were  lodged,  having  obtained  possession  <^ 
summons,  got  new  executions  written  thereon  by  the  messenger,  in 
formity  with  the  actual  citation.  Revised  papers  having  been  lod^l 
tbe  case,  on  tbe  adjustment  of  the  record,  two  additional  objectius^i 
stated  by  the  defenders  to  their  citation ;  (1)  That  at  the  time  wbo 
messenger  was  said  to  have  served  the  summons,  he  bad  not  the  piiu 
summons  in  his  possession;  and  (2)'that  the  execution  originally  r«iil 
by  the  messenger  was  disconform  to  the  actual  citation,  in  so  fart' 
execution  bore  that  the  citation  was  given  in  presence  of  '  Jas.  B 
while  the  citation  itself  bore  that  it  was  given  in  presence  of  '  l^ii 
Salmon.'  Tbe  defenders,  on  a^jnstment,  added  to  their  pleas  tbi<  >' 
was  no  process,  on  the  farther  ground  that  the  execution  was  disroii 
to  the  actual  citation,  and  that  in  respect  of  the  irregularities  statd  d 
had  not  been  duly  cited,  and  also  that  the  pursuer  was  not  entilii^J 
found  on  tbe  executions  of  service  written  on  the  summons  after  iVi 
jections  to  the  citation  had  been  taken.  The  pursuer  pleaded  tbti' 
objections  to  the  execution  of  the  summons  were  groundless,  were  ^ 
too  late,  and  were  obviated  by  the  new  execution.  The  Lord  Oriii 
(JerviswDode)  found  that  the  objections  to  the  execution  of  the  ssino 
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nre  obnaled  by  the  new  execution  prodaced.    Against  this  interlocutor 
*]t  defenders  reclaimed,  and  the  case  was  to-day  advised. 

Tbar  Lordships  unanimously  held  that  the  first  objection  to  the  execu- 
301  of  the  sommons  was  not  well  fonnded.  The  statute  did  not  apply  to 
:k  eopy  summons,  it  applied  to  the  citation.  This  copy  and  citation 
▼ve  ia  the  same  predicament  as  if  the  citation  had  been  written  at  the 
''M  of  the  service  copy.  With  regard  to  the  other  two  objections,  the 
lifirt  gave  do  opinion  on  their  merits,  holding  that  thej  were  too  late 
cf  being  stated^  ^hen  the  defences  were  retnrned,  a  plea  of '  no  process' 
«33  stated.  It  was  not  enongh  to  state  a  plea  of  *  no  process,'  without 
>xlfig  the  facts  on  which  it  rested.  Accordingly,  the  defences  set  forth 
je  Q&tter  of  fact,  embodied  in  the  first  objection,  as  that  on  which  the 
£^  rested ;  bat  this  was  a  plea  in  limine^  and  it  was  not  competent  to 
^oduce  new  grounds  in  support  of  it  afterwards.  Here  the  two  last 
a^jscdons  were  not  stated  till  ai^'astment,  and  were  clearly  too  late. 

Crxns&HAics  Bostine  v.  Geaham  Bontine  and  Others. — Mar.  19. 

Entail — Erasure — Prohibitory  Clause. 

The  deed  of  entail  under  which  the  estate  of  Ardoch,  in  the  county  of 
I^bartoD,  has  been  held  since  1757,  contains  a  general  prohibitory 
OMse  in  the  following  terms : — *  And  it  Ls  hereby  expressly  provided  and 
iaeiared  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to,  nor  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
tins^d  heirs,  to  alter  this  present  deed  of  entail  and  settlement,  or  the 
«^r  of  succession  hereby  prescribed,  or  to  do  any  act  or  grant  any  deed 
ibiefa  may  import  or  infer  any  innovation  or  change  thereof,  directly  or 
I'-'lirectly,  or  to  sell,  alienate,  wadsett,  or  dispone  the  foresaid  lands, 
^*oaj,  and  others,  or  any  part  thereof,  either  irredeemably  or  under  re- 
i<!aaQ,  or  to  burden  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  debts  or  sums 
<if Dooey,  infeftments  of  @  rent,  or  any  other  burden  or  servitude  what- 
c«tf^  or  to  contract  debts,  or  do  any  other  fact  or  deed  whereby  the  said 
<adB,  barony,  and  others,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  adjudged,  or  other- 
wise eficted,  in  prejudice  of  the  succeeding  heirs  of  entail,  or  any  of  them ; 
^^^ng  alwise  as  is  hereinafter  excepted.'    In  this  clause  the  letters  o 
0^ the* to'  and  d  of  the  Mo,'  written  in  italics,  are  superinduced  upon 
u  erasure,  without  notice  or  authentication  in  the  testing  clause.     The 
pMsaer,  who  is  the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Ardoch,  brings  the 
roeot  action  to  have  it  declared  that  the  deed  of  tailzie  under  which  he 
^^  the  estate  is  vitiated  m  essentialibua  in  the  fettering  clauses  thereof, 
^  that  the  porsner  holds  the  estate  in  fee-simple.     The  Lord  Ordinary 
\i^iTiswoode)  found  that  the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  deed  of  tailzie  was 
•*^««i  and  erased.  In  so  far  as  the  words  '  to  do'  were  partly  written  over 
^noe  writing  which  had  previously  existed,  and  which  had  been  erased, 
■lid  ns  not  legible,  and  that  the  said  alteration  and  erasure  were  not 
>ntioiied  in  the  testing  clause,  and  therefore  found  and  declared  in  terms 
^^^  conclusions  of  the  action. 

igiinst  this  interlocutor  the  defender  reclaimed,  and  the  case  was  ad- 
^  to-day,  when  the  Court  unanimously  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's 
^locator,  and  assoilzied. 

^OU  TIL  KO.  LXXVL— APRIL  1863.  ^  D 
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Pet.f  Reid  iKD  Others,  foe  a  Judicial  Factoe. — Mar.  20. 
Trustee  Act — Retrospective  Operation, 

(whole  court.) 

The  question  raised  in  this  petition,  which  was  argaed  before  tki 
Court,  is,  whether  the  statute  24  and  25  Yict.,  e.  84,  applies  to  I 
existing  at  its  date,  or  only  to  such  as  shall  thereafter  be  coostil 
By  that  Act  certain  special  provisions  were  to  be  held  to  be  in^ 
in  all  trust-deeds,  ^  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed.'  These  pro^ 
are — ^a  power  of  resignation,  a  p)Ower  of  assumption,  a  provisioc 
a  quorum,  and  a  limitation  of  liability.  The  consulted  judges,  w^ 
exception  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  Lord  Neaves,  were  of  c^ 
that  the  Act  applies  equally  to  trusts  which  have  been  constitated 
to,  as  to  those  constituted  after,  its  date. 

At  advising,  the  Lord  President  stated  that  he  agreed  with  the  m^ 
of  the  Court  in  finding  that  the  statute  had  a  retrospective  effect. 
Lordship  further  stated  that  he  was  not  so  much  startled  as  some  i 
brethren  at  this  result.  The  powers,  which  the  Act  provides  are 
included  in  trust-deeds,  have  become  very  common  in  such  deed^ 
increasingly  so ;  and  he  had  never  known  an  instance  in  which  such  d 
were  omitted  from  a  deed  ex  proposito. 

Lords  Curriehill  and  Ardmillan  also  agreed  with  the  majority. 
Deas,  though  thinking  the  question  narrow  on  the  whole,  agreed  wii 
minority. 

Susp,  and  Int.^  Lahb  v.  The  Liquidators  of  the  Western  BiM 

Ma$\  20. 

Joint-stock  Company — Liability  for  Calls. 

The  suspender  in  this  case,  James  Lamb,  sometime  agent  foi 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland  at  Pathhead,  near  Dalkeith,  prays  for  su 
eion  of  a  decree  and  charge,  at  the  instance  of  the  respondents,  agaiii>i 
for  L.1875,  as  the  amount  of  calls  amounting  together  to  L.125  per^ 
on  fifteen  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Westeru  Bank,  alleged  to  be  bd 
him.  In  the  statement  of  facts  for  the  complainer,  it  is  set  forth  tb 
the  year  1856  the  Western  Bank  established  a  branch  in  the  rilH 
Pathhead,  near  Dalkeith,  for  which  the  complainer  was  appointed  a 
in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year.  Previous  to  his  appointment  b« 
various  communications  with  the  officials  of  the  bank,  both  in  Ediobi 
and  Glasgow,  on  the  subject  of  the  agency,  and  in  particular  as  t^ 
security  to  be  found  by  him  for  his  intromissions  and  the  due  perforoi 
of  his  duties  as  agent.  The  complainer  having  been  informed  tha^ 
manager  of  the  bank,  Mr  John  Taylor,  wished  to  see  him  in  Gi^l 
went  there  accordingly  on  or  about  28th  February  1856,  and  meti 
Mr  Taylor,  when  the  nature  of  the  security  to  be  given  by  him  fori 
part  of  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  The  complainer  propos<^ 
lodge  the  amount  required  by  the  directors  in  the  hands  of  the  b^ 
receiving  therefor  a  deposit-receipt  specifying  the  purpose  for  wiu'c^' 
deposit  had  been  made,  but  reserving  to  the  complainer  the  right  to  op 
any  portion  thereof  on  his  finding  a  proper  investment,  and  connp^f 
subject  of  such  investment  to  the  bank  in  place  of  the  money  so  op^^' 
Mr  Taylor  informed  the  complainer  that  the  most  acceptable  course 
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*'*iTKUmcitht  bank  would  be  for  the  complainer  to  inTest  the  monej 
-.if  sJares  of  the  bank,  and  to  convey  the  shares  as  security  to  be  held 
7 :%  huk  as  long  as  the  complainer  acted  as  agent,  and  to  be  recon* 
^jed  to  Mo  opon  his  ceasing  so  to  act,  and  duly  accounting  for  his  uitro« 
Bi^soBs  sod  paying  orer  such  balance  as  might  be  in  his  hands  at  the 
:^.  This  conference  was  followed  up  by  a  formal  intimation  of  the 
*<!3pbi!ier*s  appointment,  and  a  request  for  security  to  the  extent  of 
ildfXi  vss  made  to  bim  by  Mr  John  Buchanan,  the  secretary  of  the 
£^  in  Gla^ow,  when  the  complainer  stated  his  willingness  to  purchase 
:i*^  aod  transfer  the  said  shares  in  security.  This  course  was,  in  point 
'  kt,  made  a  condition  of  the  complainer's  appointment,  both  by  the 
icap,  ]4r  Taylor,  and  by  the  directors.  The  manager  acted  with  the 
::riedge  and  approbation  of  the  board  of  directors  in  stipulating  that 
^  cooplainer  shoold  give  security  in  shares  as  aforesaid.  The  secre- 
rj.  or  other  officer  of  the  bank  in  Glasgow,  by  instructions  of  the  direc- 
?  and  of  the  manager,  wrote  to  William  Morton,  the  accountant  of  the 
isk  in  Edinburgh,  desiring  him  to  carry  out  the  arrangement,  and  Mr 
[rvOQ  accordingly  undertook  to  transfer  to  the  complainer,  at  the  price 
'LiOper  share,  fifteen  shares  which  had  belonged  to  the  trustees  of 
^  dfceased  William  Duncan,  writer  to  the  Signet,  and  which  shares  it 
i'-adersiood  the  bank  had  acquired  in  payment,  or  held  in  security,  of 
i^  doe  to  the  bank  by  the  said  trustees.  The  complainer  being  induced, 
ii^riDeDtiotted,  to  enter  into  this  transaction,  accepted  the  said  shares, 
^paid  over  to  Mr  Morton  the  sum  of  L.1200  in  payment  of  the  price 
:?reo4  on  the  footing  that  he  was  thereby  complying  with  the  wishes  of 
^  directors  in  regard  to  security,  and  fulfilling  one  essential  condition 
'ti  ippoiotment  as  bank  agent.  The  complainer  thereafter  conveyed 
^shares  to  the  bank  in  security  of  his  actings  as  bank  agent,  which 
^^  lie  continned  to  hold  till  the  stoppage  of  the  bank  in  1857.  From 
^^tlteffieDt  of  facts  for  the  respondents,  it  appears  that  the  claims  of 
^tiK  creditors  of  the  bank  have  now  been  satisfied,  and  that  the  decree 
^'ot  to  be  suspended  is  being  enforced  against  the  complainer  with  a 
'^  to  the  realization  of  the  remaining  assets  of  the  bank  and  the  adjust- 
^  of  the  rights  of  the  contributories  amongst  themselves.  The  Lord 
^irirj  (Barcaple)  passed  the  note,  without  caution,  in  respect  it  was 
^^  for  the  suspender  that  he  was  unable  to  find  caution,  and  to  make 
^  doing  80  a  condition  of  passing  the  note  wonld  be  equivalent  to  put- 
•-:  bim  oBt  of  Court. 

To-day  the  Court  (Lord  Deas  dissenting)  adhered  to  the  Lord  Ordi- 
^'8  interlocutor. 

Susp.j  Ward  and  Co.  v.  Lang. — Mar.  21. 

Nuisance — Smoke  Prevention  Act 

J^  qoestion  raised  in  this  suspension  is,  Whether  chemical  works  are 
^  ^te  provisions  of  the  *  Act  for  the  Abatement  of  the  Nuisance 
f-'Q?  from  the  Smoke  of  Furnaces  in  Scotland,'  20  and  21  Vict,  c.  73. 
^October  1862,  Mr  Lang,  the  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Glasgow  (the 
"J^dent  in  the  present  suspension),  presented  a  petition  to  the  Sheriflf 
f  ^aariohire,  setting  forth  that  John  Ward  and  Co.,  manufacturing 
'^^^  452,  Garscnbe  Road,  Glasgow  (the  complainers  in  the  present 
'"^^^on),  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  provisions  of  the 
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said  Act,  in  so  far  as,  upon  the  25th  and  26th  September  preoedis 
had  so  negligently  nsed  the  furnace  or  furnaces  situated  npon  \t/. 
premises  as  that  the  smoke  arising  therefrom  had  not  been  ef^ 
consumed  or  burnt,  and  praying  for  a  decemiture  against  them 
penalty  imposed  by  the  statute.  After  a  proof,  the  Sheriff-}^ 
(Erskine  Murray)  found  that  Ward  and  Co.  were  guilty  of  the  cot 
tions  libelled,  and  fined  them,  accordingly,  in  the  minimum  peni 
scribed  by  the  statute.  Of  this  decree  or  conviction  Ward  and  Co.! 
the  present  suspension,  on  the  ground  that  a  chemical  work  did 
within  the  description  of  works  to  which  the  Act  applied.  Tb 
Ordinary  (Barcaple)  refused  the  note.  Against  this  interlocnt:: 
and  Co.  reclaimed,  and  counsel  were  heard  to-day. 

The  Court  (Lord  Deas  dissenting)  adhered  to  the  Lord  Or 
interlocutor. 

Susp.  and  Inty  The  Glasgow  Gas  Light  Company  v.  The  Lv5 
OP  Poor  op  the  City  Parish  of  Glasgow. — Mar.  23. 

Poor — Assessment. 

The  complainers  brought  the  present  suspension  of  a  charge  fo: 
rates,  on  the  ground  that  in  assessing  the  poor*s-rate8  on  the  s^ 
property,  the  proper  deductions  had  not  been  made  from  the  fti 
gross  rental,  in  terms  of  the  87th  section  of  the  Poor-law  Am 
Act.  The  Lord  Ordinary  ( Jerviswoode)  remitted  to  Mr  William  1 
builder,  Glasgow,  to  ascertain  and  report  what  the  proper  M 
were.  Mr  Broom,  without  indicating  any  opinion  as  to  whether  ti 
stated  by  him  were  those  contemplated  by  the  statute,  reported  i 
amount  of  the  annual  depreciation  of  the  complniner's  works  ges 
(2)  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Gas  Company's  stock  of 
and  fittings ;  (3)  the  feu-duties  paid  by  the  Gas  Company ;  (4)ihf 
sum  which  would  be  necessary  to  insure  their  works  against  t 
(5)  the  amount  of  poor's-rates  paid  by  them.  To  this  report  the  Ii^ 
of  Poor  objected  that  the  Gas  Company  was  not  entitled  to  aDv  r? 
in  respect  of  any  of  the  items  mentioned  by  the  reporter,  in  parii; 
the  item  of  insurance,  as  the  Gas  Company's  works  were  not  ii 
The  Lord  Ordinary  found  that,  in  estimating  the  annual  value  of  ti 
and  heritages  held  by  the  complainers  to  be  assessed  in  terms  of  tb 
section  of  the  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  83,  the  complainers  were  entity  t 
deductions  msLde,  Jirst^  of  a  sum  on  account  of  annual  depreciation: 
works,  including  therein  the  annual  depreciation  and  the  renewal 
gas  meters  used  by  them ;  second^  of  a  sum  on  account  of  insert 
the  assumption  that  although  no  actual  insurance  had  been  effeci 
them,  the  complainers  laid  aside  a  sum  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
vO  meet  the  risk  of  destruction  of  the  same  by  fire ;  and  third,  of  i 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  poor's  assessment  charged  thereoo;  ^^ 
the  complainers  were  not  entitled  to  such  deduction  in  respect  of  fefl^ 
payable  by  them  for  the  subjects  held  by  them. 

The  Inspector  of  Poor  having  reclaimed,  the  Court  to-day  nnaii 
adhered  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

MDOCGAIX  AKD  OtHSBS  V.  JOHK  BlaCKIE,  BEN.,  AMD  OXHERS. — Feb.  27. 

Accauntmg — 2^  to  Sue. 

Tbe  subject  of  the  preseDt  action  is  the  parish  church  of  the  parish  of 

'^rorbals.    This  parish  was  formed  in  the  year  1771,  bj  the  disjanctioD, 

E-ier  aotfaoritj  of  the  Teind  Coart,  of  the  village  of  Gorbals  from'  the 

;4rish  of  GoTan.     The  present  action  has  been  bronght  for  the  purpose 

/  bifii^  the  debt  on  the  church,  in  respect  of  which  it  lies  nnder  adjudi- 

itioQ,  paid  off  and  discharged,  so  far  as  not  hitherto  done,  and  the  church 

.ririered,  as  the  parish  church  of  Gorbals.    It  is  bronght  at  the  instance 

:f  Mr  M'Doagali,  the  judicial  factor ;  of  one  of  the  former  managers,  and 

^TBnlfeiiaTs  or  heritors ;  of  the  whole  acting  members  of  the  kirk-session 

•f  the  parish  of  Gorbals ;  and  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  within  whose 

ViRids  the  parish  is  situated.    There  are  called  as  defenders  Mr  Camp- 

belTs  tmsteeB,  Messrs  Blackie  and  others,  the  purchasers  of  their  right ; 

^  minister  and  kirk-session  of  the  Free  Church  congregation  in  the 

'Ccopaocy  of  the  church;  and  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Glas- 

my  for  any  interest  they  may  hare.    The  conclusions  of  the  actions  are 

asulKtinoe  these — 1st,  For  a  judgment  sustaining  the  title  to  pursue; 

H  For  an  account  from  the  defenders  of  their  intromissions  with  the 

tats  and  profits  of  the  subjects,  so  that  the  amount  drawn  by  them  may 

be  ascertained ;  dd.  For  decree  of  declarator  that  the  debt  on  the  church 

bi  been  thereby  extinguished,  and  the  adjudication  discharged ;  4th,  In 

1^  ere&t  of  any  balance  being  due,  for  judgment  that  the  pursuers  are 

^titied  to  pay  the  same,  and  redeem  the  adjudication ;  lastly,  For  decree 

tf  Tcmoriog  against  all  and  each  of  the  defenders.    The  defenders,  Blackie 

ttd  othos,  objected  to  the  title  of  the  pursuers  to  sue  the  action. 

Thi  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  having  repelled  these  objections,  the 
^feeders  reclaimed,  and  counsel  were  heard  in  support  of  the  reclaiming 
'ote.  Without  calling  on  the  counsel  for  the  pursuers,  the  Lord  Justice- 
^\  said  he  had  no  hesitation  in  adhering  to  the  interlocutor  of  the  Lord 
OrdiDary. 

The  Court  adhered,  with  expenses. 

Adv.y  Stewabt  v.  Ruthkbfubd. — Mar,  3. 

Landlord  and  Tenant — Clause. 

This  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Roxburghshire,  at 
^instance  of  Robert  Stewart,  printer  in  Kelso,  against  J.  H.  Rutherfurd, 
iiookseller  in  Kelso.  On  the  27th  October  1856,  Stewart  took  in  lease 
^QBi  Rotherfurd  the  printing  office  in  Kelso,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Horse  Market,  with  the  use  of  the  entire  plant  and  stock  therein,  as  con- 
^^  ID  an  inrentory  thereof  made  up  by  Stewart  and  George  Lamb, 
>^be)oQgiog  to  Rotherfurd,  and  that  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  from 
1^  October  1856;  but  under  the  express  stipulation  and  condition,  that, 
^i«pect  the  landlord  agreed  to  waive  all  right  of  interference  in  the 
"^tn  of  the  said  printing  office,  and  as  the  tenant  could  give  no 
<^tj  for  the  due  implementing  of  the  obligations  incumbent  on  him, 
t'iA  landlord  siionld  have  full  power,  in  the  case  of  apparent  damage  to 
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the  ptemiees,  or  Dorenewed  waste  or  loss  of  the  stock,  or  penoiui  l 
conduct  OD  the  part  of  the  tenant,  of  all  which  the  landlord  Rhonldbti 
judge,  or,  if  the  qnarterlj  rents  were  not  pnnctnallj  paid  wiihk' 
month  arier  the  date  of  payment,  to  cancel  or  annul  the  leaM  » t 
period  whatever  of  its  daration,  by  first  giving  to  the  tenant  out  a:^. 
notice  in  writing.  This  being  the  terms  of  agreement,  the  qaestioo  \f 
the  Conrt  was,  Whether  Rntherfnrd  was  entitled  to  break  the  leiir. 
having  alleged  personal  miscondnct  on  the  part  of  Stewart. 

The  Lord  Justice-Cierk,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  in  the  fli-j 
matters  dei^cribed,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  landlord  was  entitled  to^ 
advantage  of  the  provision  for  potting  an  end  to  the  lease. 

The  Court  .pronounced  an  interlonutor  ordaining  the  adroci[a 
remoTe,  and  finding  him  liable  in  expenses. 

Ji.N.,  Thomas  Croll,  Pel.~JUar.  3. 
Juiisdktion — Bantrupta/  Act. 

This  is  a  petition  for  the  sequestration  of  a  bankrupt.  The  but: 
]s  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  domiciled,  and  carried  on  business  in  >>' 
land  down  to  September  1862.  His  aSairs  having  become  embamK 
he  then  left  the  country.  Letters  of  arrestment  juriadicttonia  fui^ 
rauM  were  ezpede  by  the  petitioner  on  3d  December  last,  and  u : 
jirocess  of  sequestration  the  bankrupt  was  cited  edictally  as  furlS 
Scotland  on  the  Slst  of  December.  In  the  Outer  House,  the  peii'w' 
contended  that  jurisdiction  for  sequestration  was  founded  by  the  )t^ 
of  ATKStineatjurisdictionuJuTuiaruiiE  cauta.  The  I.ord  Ordinary  (B«tci^ 
refased  the  petition,  holding  that  jurisdiction  founded  by  arrestmen:!) 
not  within  the  meaning  of  the  13th  section  of  the  Bankrupt  Act 

The  Conrt  to-day  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  fonBdM 
the  bankrupt  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  Comlsu 
remitted  the  case  back  to  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

Susp.  and  Int.,  Fleming  v.  Ret.  G.  Dickson  and  Others. — Mar- 1 
SchoolnuaUrt  Act — Interdict. 

In  May  1862,  the  Sheriff  of  Fife  (Mackenzie),  on  a  petition  and  tee 
])laint  under  the  recent  Schoolmasters  Act,  24  and  25  Yict.,  c  f' 
jiresented  by  the  Rev.  Q.  Dickson,  minister  of  Kilrcnny,  and  the  beni^^ 
of  said  parish,  deposed  James  Flemini;,  schoolmaster  of  said  jun^-^ 
^'rounds  set  out  in  his  interlocutor.  Fleming  presented  a  note  of  ^ 
pensioD  and  interdict  against  the  petitioners  proceeding  to  elect  s  £^' 
muster  in  his  room,  which  was  refused,  with  expenses. 

S.  AND  H.  Morton  and  Co.  v.  John  Jacobus  Harfeb. — Mar.  i 

Partners/lip — LiabiUtr/. 

(both  divisions.) 

This  was  an  action  for  an  account  of  L.855  odds  for  repsin  "^ 

furnishings  executed  by  the  pursuers  on  the  steamship  Ariel,  the  pn^ 

of  the  Caithness  Steam  Shipping  Company  (limited).     The  defeodf"''' 

—(1)  the  Company  itself;  (2)  certain  individuals,  being  partners  ^ 

directors  of  the  Company,  who  are  concluded  against  aa  persomllr  '^■. 

and  (8)  the  mauler  and  secretary  in  that  character,  and  as  parUWS* 
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iJridoais.  With  tbe  Tiew  of  saving  a  proof,  parties  put  in  a  minnte  of 
ikisaois,  setting  forth  that  repairs  were  executed  and  properly  charged, 
jd  thst  the  Company  was  liable  for  them.  There  was  an  admission  of 
^:cn  which  passed  between  the  pnrsners  and  Mr  Macadie,  the  defenders' 
yrj^,  upon  which  the  case  mainly  rests.  The  Lord  Ordinary  found 
X  Menders — ^the  directors  and  partners  who  were  present  at  the  meeting 
i:  Tbich  iostmctions  were  given  to  tbe  manager  to  make  the  offers  con- 
:s^  in  the  letters — to  be  personally  liable.  They  reclaimed ;  and 
"^  the  case  first  came  before  the  Second  Division,  the  judges  being 
-Fided  ia  opinion,  three  judges  were  called  in  from  tbe  other  Division, 
isd  the  case  was  again  argued  before  the  seven  judges. 
Tbe  Court,  by  a  majority  (diss.  Lord  Justice-Clerk),  adhered  to  the 
L:rJ  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
iccx&t,  for  which  the  pursuers'  counsel  stated  that  he  did  not  ask  decree. 
Here  being  some  doubt  as  to  the  form  of  the  interlocutor,  where  judges 
Ufaeea  cidled  in  from  another  Division,  the  framing  of  the  interlocutors 
>u  adjoorned  iu  order  that  precedents  might  be  examined. 

Adp^  JoBiv  Stewart  and  Sons  v.  Jamieson. — Mar.  6. 

Sale —  Warranfy. 

Bj  letter  dated  8th  April  1857,  Mr  D.  Jamieson,  seed  merchant, 
^Tnemoir,  ordered  from  Messrs  John  Stewart  and  Sons,  seedsmen, 
'-^^  '15  lb.  long  red  carrot  seed  .  •  •  for  sowing  in  a  field  for 
•  farmer  who  is  very  particular.'  Messrs  Stewart  sent  Altringhani 
^^i  seed  instead,  accompanying  it  by  a  letter,  dated  9th  April  1857, 
A  liuch  they  said,  '  We  have  sent  you  Altringham  carrot  seed  instead  of 
'"zred,  as  it  grows  much  better;  but  tell  the  party  to  sow  thick.' 
^^^ttesoo  replied,  insisting  for  '  long  red'  as  ordered,  which  was  accord- 
"yj  sent^  with  a  letter  dated  13th  April,  in  which  Messrs  Stewart  said. 
It  is  ail  of  crop  1856,  and  as  good  seed  as  can  be  had  this  season;  but 
^  carrot  seed  will  require  to  be  sown  thicker  than  usual  this  season.' 
'kseed  was  sent  by  Jamieson  to  the  farmer  who  had  ordered  it.  lie 
'^  ^  it,  but  had  no  crop.  Having  intimated  that  he  held  Jamieson 
^'f  io  damages,  the  latter  raised  an  action  of  relief  and  damages 
*?2iQst  Messrs  Stewart  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Forfarshire.  A  proof 
^  allowed,  upon  which  the  Sheriff-substitute  (Ogilvie)  assoilzied  the 
'^^ders;  but  the  Sheriff  (Logan),  on  appeal,  altered  this  judgment. 
^^  defenders  then  brought  the  case  into  the  Court  of  Session  in  a  note 
-idrocation.  Counsel  having  been  heard  some  time  ago,  judgment  was 
;^"'3toanced  to-day. 

^  Lord  Justice-Clerk  was  of  opinion  that  the  warranty  had  been 
^^pM  with,  and  that  the  Sheriff's  judgment  must  be  altered.  Lord 
f^^vaa  dissented.  He  thought,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence,  that 
^\*Ppeared  that  the  sellers  knew  that  the  seed  was  of  bad  quality,  and 
^J  not  communicate  this  to  the  pursuer.  Lord  Benholme  and  Lord 
-^^^  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk. 

^  Coart  therefore  advocated  the  cause,  and  assoilzied  the  defenders 
'^^  expenses. 
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Adamson  (Inspector  op  the  City  Parish  op  Glasgow)  v.  Taiii 

Navigation  Tbustekis. — Mar,  12. 

Poor — Assessment 

This  is  an  action  raised  at  the  instance  of  the  Inspector  of  tk 
of  the  City  Parish  of  Glasgow  against  the  statutory  Clyde  Nar: 
Trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  p:' 
owned  or  occupied  by  the  defenders,  which  is  liable  to  be  asses- 
the  support  of  the  poor  nnder  the  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  83.    The  p: 
gave  iu  a  minute,  specifying  the  subjects  which  he  maintained  art 
in  poor's-rates.    The  Lord  Ordinary  (Jerviswoode)  pronounced  as 
locutor  finding  that  the  several  subjects  set  forth  in  the  said  uc 
viz.,  1st,  wharfage  ground;  2d,  quays;  8dj  steamboat  wharre* 
sheds ;  5th,  cranes ;  6th,  weighing  machines  ;  7th,  ferry  ;  and  ^ 
mises  in  Robertson  Street — are  lands  and  heritages,  and  that  the  Ct:. 
are  owners  and  occupiers  thereof,  within  the  meaning  of  the  " 
8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  83,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  situate-]  > 
the  City  Parish  of  Glasgow,  these  lands  and  heritages  are  liable 
assessed  under  the  said  Act.     Further,  that  in  estimating  the  li 
value  of  the  said  subjects,  the  dues  payable  in  respect  thereof  to  tj 
fenders  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  excluding  always  the  dcri 
the  portion  of  any  dues,  which  may  be  payable  to  the  defenders,  for  i 
account  only  of  the  navigation  of  the  rirer  Clyde  by  ships  on 
vessels.     Both  parties  reclaimed  against  this  interlocutor,  the  f 
maintaining  that  the  dues  payable  to  the  defenders  for  the  use 
harbour  of  Glasgow,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde  (in  so  far  a?  ^ 
the  City  Parish),  should  be  taken  into  account  in  aseertaiuing  tb 
fenders*  assessable  property. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Court  intimated  an  opinion  that  tb^ 
could  not  be  finally  disposed  of  without  an  investigation,  and  an  i 
locutor  was  pronounced  adhering  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  iuterk^ 
down  to  the  words  *  under  the  said  Act ;'  and  directing  an  inqnirj' 
made  with  the  view  of  determining  what  portion  of  the  revenaes  <^ 
defenders  is  to  be  taken  as  arising  from  or  leviable  in  respect  of  tb« 
subjects  in  estimating  their  annual  value. 

Robert  Gellatlt  r.  Archibald  Arrol. — Mar.  13. 

Common  Property — Gable, 

This  case  involves  the  right  of  the  pursuer,  who  is  proprietor  ci 
first  or  sunk  storey  and  the  second  or  street  storey  of  a  tew^^ 
Princes  Street,  to  open  op  and  use  a  door  or  entry  communicatiD? 
tween  the  second  storey  of  the  said  tenement  and  the  commoo  st^ 
entry  leading  to  the  two  upper  storeys,  which  are  the  property  ^'^ 
defender,  and  that  as  a  means  of  access  from  the  street  and  to  ami ' 
the  pursuer's  said  subjects.  The  pursuer  also  seeks  to  prohibit  tb« 
fender  from  making  or  using  any  openings  or  doorways  in  the  »* 
gable-walls,  which  divide  the  tenement  from  the  tenements  to  tli«j 
and  west  at  that  part  of  the  gable  which  bounds  the  defender's  stof 
and  60  forming  a  means  of  communication  between  the  tenemeof^  ^ 
rated  by  the  said  mutual  gable. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  delivered  an  elaborate  judgment,  whiA 
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aBioiiiKNHlj  ooDcarred  in.  It  seemed  impossible  to  hold  that  any  one 
could  bretk  a  doorway  through  such  a  gable  as  that  in  question  with- 
ocK  interfenog  with  the  chimneys.  Here  one  of  the  doorways  stmck 
tanragh  the  gable  had  actually  interfered  with  the  chimneys,  and  the 
9±er  ran  t  risk  of  doing  so.  He  was  of  opinion  that  these  openingpi 
Side  by  the  defender  were  illegal,  and  that  the  pursuer  was  entitled  to 
hATe  the  property  restored  to  its  original  state.  This  being  his  opinion^ 
le  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  question  that  had  been 
need  as  to  the  defender's  right  by  these  openings  to  introduce  new 
pirties  from  the  adjoining  tenements  to  the  use  of  the  stair  of  this  tene- 
ae-it. 

Jobs  Milles  r.  CARsoKy  Warren,  and  Compamt.— Jfor.  18. 

Properfy — ItUerdicL 

This  is  a  question  between  two  feuars  in  the  feuing-ground  of  the 
etate  of  Milton,  in  Glasgow.  The  object  of  the  present  application, 
ibich  was  made  in  the  first  place  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Lanarkshire,  is 
to  interdict  the  respondents  from  building  any  wall  across  or  placing 
Kj  obstruction  on  Rae  Street,  a  street  situated  on  the  feuing-ground  of 
Milton.  The  relatire  position  of  the  pursuer's  and  defenders'  properties 
e  «s  follows :  Canal  Street,  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  intersected 
i>>}Bt  its  middle  by  another  street  called  Rae  Street,  which  runs  west- 
ward at  right  angles  to  it.  The  property  of  the  pursuer  is  situated  in 
ui  fronts  to  Canal  Street,  and  is  not  in  Rae  Street,  or  bounded  by  any 
otlier  street  Rae  Street  turns  off  about  thirty  yards  from  the  front  of 
'•le  pursuer's  property  in  Canal  Street.  The  defenders  purchased  a  pro- 
pertT  on  the  north  side  of  Rae  Street,  and  they  also  purchased  the  whole 
property  on  the  south  of  Rae  Street,  and  are  thus  proprietors  of  the 
vhc^  ^  Rae  Street,  with  the  exception  of  one  property  on  the  north 
SKk  The  defenders'  contemplated  operations  are  authorized  by  the 
fTotncT,  The  pursuer  contends  that  he  is  entitled  to  prerent  the  de- 
^rs  from  shutting  up  Rae  Street,  and  the  question  is  whether  he  has 
I  tit!e  to  do  so. 

The  pursuer  rested  his  title  to  insist  on  three  grounds :  1.  The  pro- 
n^ioIB  in  the  titles ;  2.  A  right  of  servitude  alleged  to  have  been  acquired 
V  him  by  use  of  the  street  for  more  than  seven  years ;  and  3.  His  right 
^  I  ndgbbour  inhabitant  to  keep  Rae  Street  open  in  respect  of  its  being 
^I^blic  street.  The  Sheriff-substitute  (Bell)  had  dismissed  the  action. 
Tb  Sheriff  (Alison)  altered,  and  decerned  in  the  pursuer's  favour.  To- 
(hj  the  Court  recalled  the  Sheriff's  interlocutor,  and  dismissed  the 
idoiL 

Adv.y  Scott,  etc.,  r.  Lockhabt. — Mar.  14. 

Scrvkitde — Water  RighL 

llus  is  ao  action  with  regard  to  the  right  to  a  stream  which  issues 
from  a  pablic  well  called  the  ^  Lady  Well,'  situated  on  the  road  from 
I'tttrk  to  Crossford,  by  Nemphlar  Muir.  The  pursuer  is  Mr  Lockhart, 
I^ooer  of  East  Nemphlar,  and  the  defenders  are  Sir  Norman  Macdonald 
lAihaity  of  Iiee  and  Caruwath,  and  his  tenant  Mr  Scott.  The  pursuer 
tl^tbai  he  has  the  exclusive  right  of  servitude  to  the  water,  and  seeks 

^OL.  m. — KO.  LXXTI.  APRIL  186S.  2  E 
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to  prevent  the  defender  diTerlin.:  ii  into  a  field  for  watering  Mfe 
action  waa  raised  in  the  Sheriit  l.'.nift  of  Lanark,  and  was  fcafi 
the  Act  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110.  wLkm  gives  joriBdiction  to  the  s:c 
qnestioMB  re^ardJDg  the  const  it  miun  of  real  or  predial  serritnfc 
defenders  contend  that  the  Sheriff  lias  no  jurisdiction,  in  respect  ik 
claimed  is  not  one  of  servitade,  Ijut  of  property.  The  Sheriff  iB.^ 
proof  before  answer,  whereupon  llio  defenders  advocated,  midet  -r- 
46  of  the  Judicature  Act,  and  renewed  their  contention  beti/- . 
Kinloch,  Hia  Lordship  fonnd  the  action  competently  laid,  and  r. 
isBDes. 

To-day  the  Court  nnaiiiroously  recalled  the  interlocntor  of  V./r: 
loch  ill  hoc  statu,  lieing  of  opinion  lliat  the  question  of  jnrisdieiiv:  ■ 
not  be  properly  decided  until  it  should  be  Seen  what  wae  the  real  riu-'- 
of  the  rigbt,  and  remitted  to  his  Lordship  to  allow  a  proof  befortis 

Divimn  tad  SaU,  Craiq  {FLEitiNVi's  Tkdstee)  v.  Wu-uax  Fur 
ANi>  Otuers. — Mar.  14, 
Powers  of  Tnislet — Divisum  and  Sale. 
This  is  an  action  at  the  instance  of  a  tr natee,  who,  as  snch,  holds  i  •" 

pro  mdiviao  share  of  an  Lcriluhle  property.  The  stimmons  conclo): 
divifiioQ  of  the  property  ;  and,  in  case  a  division  is  impracticsWf  >' 
advantageons,  that  it  should  be  found  that  it  is  proper  and  necfK'>" 
the  subjects  should  be  sold  and  iht  price  divided.  The  deSeoders,! 
ing,  etc.,  coutendeU  that  the  piirsiisr  being  a  trustee,  under  a  dee>i< 
a  power  of  sale,  had  no  title  to  mio  this  action. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinlocb)  r(|>elled  the  objection  to  the  p'P' 
title  to  sue,  and  the  defenders,  Fliitiiiig,  etc.,  having  reclaimed,  tbt  l' 
to-day,  vrithout  calling  on  counsel  fur  the  respondent,  adhered. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  siiid  i  Imt  be  agreed  with  the  Lord  Ori' 
He  assumed  that  the  trust-deed  'j^^ivo  to  the  pursuer  no  poww^' 
and  the  question  was  whether  hi.'  uas  not  entitled  as  trnstee  lot-'' 
this  action  of  division  of  the  ■■'■ii.inon  property.  A  trustee  "li'' ■ 
heritable  property  was  proprit'tm-,  "ith  ail  rights  and  powere  o'". 
property,  except  insofar  as  restiaiued  by  the  conditions  of  ihf  ■' 
He  was  owner  for  the  benefit  of  the  beneficiaries.  It  would  tt  1 
inconvenient  if  a  trnstee  could  not,  under  his  general  power?,  pn'^ 
process  of  division  of  common  jiropcrty  j  and  his  Lordship  never  b»' 
such  a  power  being  expressly  given.  The  raising  of  Bocb  a  process" 
act  of  proper  administration!  and  the  alternative  conclnsion, tin!-' 
division  was  impracticable  or  disadvantageous,  the  Court  sboald^' 
sale,  wns  not  an  exercise  of  a  power  of  sale,  but  an  appeal  to  tbe)°''^ 
discretion  of  the  Court  to  determine  the  mode  of  sepamtbig  the  np" 
parties. 

The  other  judges  concurred.  , 

Adv.,  CooP£R  AMD  AvEs  r.  TiiK  Cltdesdalb  Shitpiko  Cour*" 
— Uar.  19.  I 

Contract — hmi^deney  of  Goods. 

This  waa  an  advocation  at  tlic  instance  of  Messrs  Cooper  saJ^'* 
marine  store  merchants,  licadeohall  Street,  London,  of  an  icliM"^ 
against  them  in  the  Sheriff  Court  at  Glasgow  by  the  Qydesd^  ^' 
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'^  Ccmimnj.  In  1858,  the  Clydesdale  Shipping  Company's  ship  the 
fcfsst  Monarch  was  chartered  by  the  Grovernment  Emigration  Commis- 
iiers  to  carry  emigrants  from  this  country  to  Sydney.  Messrs  Cooper 
M  Ares  contracted  with  the  shipowners  to  supply  provisions,  medical 
'  iBforts,  etc,  for  the  crew  and  passengers ;  and  these,  it  was  expressly 
r^wkted,  should  be  warranted  to  pass  Goyemment  inspection  before  the 
issd  sailed.  The  provisions,,  etc.,  were  passed  by  the  Government  in- 
jector, and  the  ship  sailed.  When  she  arrived  at  Sydney,  great  com- 
[«ibts  were  made  by  the  passengers  that  the  provisions  were  deficient  in 
r-rnkj  and  bad  in  quality ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Emigra- 
jft  Commissioners  inflicted  a  fine  of  L.100  upon  the  shipowners,  who 
x:^  the  present  action  of  damages  against  the  marine  store  merchants. 
A  proof  was  led,  and  the  Sheriff-snbstitnte  assoilzied  the  defenders,  but 
x^  inkeriocntor  was  recalled  by  the  Sheriff.  The  defenders  then  pre- 
"Tied  this  note  of  advocation. 

Tue  Court  to-day  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  pursuers  had 
y:  proved  that  the  defenders  had  failed  to  implement  their  contract  with 
tt^  parsaers.  Their  Lordships  therefore  advocated  the  causci  and 
>&*j^ed  Uie  defenders  with  expenses. 

Gr40£  Wd7CHBst£b  V.  Smith  and  Othebs. — Mar.  20. 

Writ — CanceUatian, 

(both  divisions.) 

Oq  31st  December  1855,  the  late  William  Smith  and  his  wife  executed 

iantoal  disposition  and  deed  of  settlement,  whereby  they  conveyed  the 

<ok  heritable  and  moveable  property  which  might  belong  to  them  re- 

r^'^UTdj  at  death  to  the  survivor,  providing  and  declaring  that,  upon 

^'*  death  of  the  longest  liver,  the  whole  means  and  estate  of  such  longest 

:^cr  should  be  divided  amongst  several  parties,  relatives,  therein  men- 

tbiied.    The  deed  was  prepared  by  Mr  Duncan,  writer  in  Lerwick.    It 

vas  duly  subscribed  by  the  parties  and  witnesses.     The  two  attesting 

^icsaes,  being  intimate  with  the  granter,  were  informed  of  the  purport 

'^  tbe  d^d,  and  neither  of  them  ever  heard  of  any  intention  of  revoking 

>riitering  it.    The  testing  clause  was  duly  filled  up,  and  the  deed  was 

*^  left  by  the  man  of  business  with  William  Smith.     William  Smith 

^  on  the  28th  May  1860,  leaving  heritable  and  moveable  property — ^it 

^js  not  appear  of  what  value.    The  wife,  apparently,  had  nothing  be- 

ynd  the  sluure  which  the  law  would  have  given  her,  in  the  event  of  sur- 

^^t&ce,  of  the  goods  in  communion.    Shortly  after  her  husband's  death, 

a  Mr  Duncan,  the  man  of  business,  asking  her  for  the  deed,  she  pro- 

<^Bctd  it  in  a  mutilated  state,  the  pen  having  been  drawn  through  her 

'imtare  and  the  signatures  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  and  also  through 

ide  coocluding  lines  of  the  testing  clause  which  specify  the  names  and 

^nations  of  these  witnesses.    Her  own  signature  had  been  of  new 

idi'bited  to  the  deed,  and  also  the  apparent  signatures  of  the  attesting 

vitoesfies— not,  however,  in  their  handwriting,  but  in  hers.  She  explained 

^;  Mr  Duncan  at  once,  that  in  April  1860  she  had  deleted  her  original 

^^tare  and  the  signatures  of  the  attesting  witnesses  in  a  fit  of  passion 

^^QDftof  her  husband's  nieces  (a  daughter  of  Robert  Smith),  who  had  an 

^terest  ooder  the  deed ;  that  she  immediately  repented  of  what  she  had 
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done,  aod  intended  to  hare  told  her  husband,  bnt  that  he  wattst 
the  time,  and  continned  so  till  he  died,  in  two  or  three  weeks  tlei 
and  that  she  had  then  signed  the  deed  of  new,  and  attempted  to  r* 
the  signatures  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  with  a  liew  to  restore  tii 
cacj  of  the  deed  In  these  circamstances,  Grace  Windiestfr  k 
the  present  action  to  prove  the  tenor  of  the  deed.  Tlie  Court  sLi 
proof  of  the  tenor,  and  of  the  casus  amissiofus.  Of  the  tenor  tl^e  ^i 
donbt ;  and  Mrs  Smith,  on  oath,  gare  in  the  same  account  of  1^1 
which  is  above  stated.  On  considering  the  proof,  the  Second  H 
was  divided  in  opinion;  they  therefore  called  in  the  assisUDceJ 
judges  of  the  First  Division,  and  the  case  was  heard  bef<^ 
Divisions.  Three  of  the  consulted  judges — iiE^  the  Lord  F!^ 
and  Lords  Gnrriehill  and  Ardmillan— returned  an  opinion,  in  vhid^ 
describing  the  manner  in  which  the  deed  had  been  oblitersted 
Lordships  said :  'A  cancellation  of  that  kind,  when  made  upon  t^ 
bj  the  party  by  whom  it  had  been  granted,  is  equivalent  tc  m^ 
thereof  by  him,  or  rather  is  itself  a  mode  of  making  such  a  retod 
and  when  the  writing  is  found  in  that  state  in  the  repositories  ofihtp 
himself,  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  by  himself,  or  by  his  ad 
or  sanction,  it  was  so  cancelled  and  revoked ;  and,  in  our  o^ 
proof  of  the  casus  ammionis  in  a  case  of  that  kind  is  insufScien^  ^^ 
clearly  exclude  or  obviate  this  presumption.  The  question  tbai)| 
the  pursuer  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  that  effect  ?  Her  eTi*^ 
this  important  point  consists  chiefly,  or  rather  entirely,  of  the  te^ji 
of  her  mother,  Mrs  Smith,  who  swears  that  the  canceUation  was  isl 
her  under  the  influence  of  an  angry  feeling  against  one  of  the  f\ 
amongst  whom  the  final  division  of  such  succession  as  might  be  f\ 
the  survivor  of  the  spouses  was  directed  to  be  made,  and  that  i^^. 
she  afterwards  repented  of  what  she  had  done,  her  husband  vi?  I 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  that  tv^ 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  onus  which  was  incumbent  upon  the  p^i 
It  is  the  testimony  of  only  a  single  witness,  and  that  testimooj  ^ 
supported  by  other  evidence.  Nor  is  she  a  disinterested  witoess. 
the  contrary,  she  had  the  deepest  interest  in  having  the  deed^ 
because  the  effect  of  this  being  done  would  be  to  transfer  to  b^^ 
estate  and  effects  left  by  her  husband,  with  unrestricted  powers  of  o^ 
ship  thereof  during  her  lifetime.  Her  testimony,  therefore,  can  be  rffi 
only  with  the  greatest  suspicion ;  and  as  it  is  altogether  onsupportf^ 
cannot  hold  it  to  be  sufficient  legal  evidence  to  obviate  the  le^  P^ 
tion  that  it  was  by  the  act  or  by  the  authority  or  sanction  of  tk^*'^ 
Smith  himself,  as  well  as  of  his  wife,  the  writing  was  reduced  to  tlie| 
in  which  it  was  found  in  their  repositories  at  the  time  of  his  des^^ 
think  that,  on  this  ground,  the  present  action  ought  to  be  ^^ 
Their  Lordships  further  expressed  great  doubts  whether,  in  the  ci'^j 
stances,  the  pursuer  had  a  title  to  sue  a  summons  of  proving  the  tfl^^ 
a  mutual  testament  admitted  to  have  been  cancelled  at  all  events  ^f' 
of  the  parties  to  it.  I 

The  case  was  advised  by  the  Second  Division  to-day,  wb«fl  ^' 
Cowan  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  views  of  Lord  Deas.         j 

The  Court,  however,  dismissed  the  action  by  a  majority. 
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APPEALS  m  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

BlZBD  AKB  AnOTHEB  V.  ThE  PrOTOST,  ETC.,  OF  DuKDEE.^JtfOT.  3. 

Chaniable  TruBt — Prescr^tiorL 

Thk  Tis  an  appe&l  from  a  decision  of  the  Coart  of  Session  in  Scotland. 

Tbe  ippellants  in  this  case  were  poor  burgesses  of  Dandee,  and  they 
traght  to  hare  it  declared  that  the  rerenaes  of  a  certain  property  in 
Ihmiee,  called  Monorgan's  Croft,  ought  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  of 
se  aged  and  impotent  poor  of  Dundee,  in  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Mr 
Jobstooe^  vho,  in  1642,  kit  a  legacy  of  L.IOOO,  which  Was  i4>plied  to 
i&e  paithaae  of  svch  property. 

liwir  Lordships  erentually  rerersed  the  decision  of  the  Court  below, 
«d  T«imtted  the  cause,  with  a  declaration  that  the  Court  of  Session, 
iirj^  aseertained  the  amount  of  property  applicable  to  the  trusts  of  the 
^  should  proceed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the 
property  m  accordance  with  the  tepns  of  the  will. 

The  EiBL  of  Kintore  r.  The  Union  Bank  of  Scotland. — Mar,  12. 

ArifUration — Clause. 

b  this  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session,  the  question  involved  was 
^^ther  the  action  of  declarator  and  reduction  instituted  at  the  instance 
c^  the  appellants  was  not  barred  by  contract  of  arbitration  entered  into 
between  the  parties. 

The  argnmeBts,  which  were  of  an  entirely  technical  character,  having 
bte&oondaded, 

Their  Lord^ips  partly  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  below,  being 
3f  ooinion  that  an  erroneous  assumption  of  fact  had  been  the  foundation 
^■^ptft  of  such  decision.    Cause  remitted  accordingly. 


(Bnglifi|i  CaneB. 


Bascruftct. — ^A  trader,  by  deed,  after  reciting  that  he  was  unable  to  pay 
^  <^bts,  conveyed  certain  r^  estate  to  a  trustee,  upon  trust  to  pay  all  costs, 
^^^  tad  expenses,  ^  already  or  hereafter'  to  become  due  to  hia  solicitor,  and 
^pi^enioiud  charges  of  an  ac(^untaDt,  and  apply  the  residue  in  payment  of 
^<]eb<ao{gQchof  uiecreditoisof  the  bankrupt  as  should  execute  the  deed, 
^'^y.  The  deed  was  not  registered  under  section  194  of  24  &  25  Vict.,  c. 
J^;  UKi  it  was  held,  that  the  deed  could  be  received  in  evidence  against  the 
^*^^^nipt,  and  (supporting  a  decision  of  one  of  the  CommissioDerB)  that  it  was, 
^the  drcnmstances  of  the  case,  an  act  of  bankruptcy. — {Ex  parte  Wemky^ 
•■'  Vowfcy,  32  L.  J.,  Bank.  23.) 

^DQKtt  AVD  Purchaser. — ^Where  a  deposit  has  been  paid  upon  a  purol  agree- 
>«it  for  the  purchase  of  land,  which  is  eitner  abandoned  or  is  incapable  of  being 
^^^  out,  the  parchaaer  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  the  deposit.  The  forfeiture 
^a  depQBt  must  depend  upon  an  agreement,  either  expressed  or  implied. 
^  wer  ol  the  Bdk :  When  a  dqpnit  is  paid  by  a  purchaser  to  a  vendcw, 
^Vtmntioa  i8,\hat  it  is  paid  on  behalf  of  the  purchaser,  and  that  he  waa 
^obuift  tte  benefit  of  it  on  the  completion  of  his  purchase ;  in  fact,  that  it 
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was  made  in  part  dto^^fte  of  the  pturchase  money.  An  agreement  certainl 
might  be  maae,  that  the  depodt  should  be  forfeited  in  caae  l£e  purchase  shoial 
not  be  completed,  but  thia  must  either  be  expressed  or  clearly  implied  from  tfa 
contract  itself.  It  had,  in  many  cases,  from  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  evei 
from  its  silence,  been  held  that  such  a  forfeiture  must  be  inferred.— (Ocz^jon  \ 
Roberts,  32  L.  J,,  Ch.  105.) 

Presumption  of  Death. — ^A  lesatee  under  a  will  who  had  not  been  heard  q 
since  the  year  1S48,  was  presumed  to  be  dead  at  the  expiration  of  seven  ^ears 
but  there  being  no  evidence  to  fix  the  death  at  any  particular  period,  it  waj 
held  that  he  had  died  subsequently  to  the  death  of  the  testator  in  1851,  and 
that  his  representatives  were  entitled  to  the  legacy.  Bandersley,  V.  C.  :  Th< 
rule  IB  well  established,  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a  person  has  not  been  hear^ 
of  since  a  given  day,  and  that  seven  years  at  l^ast  have  elapsed  since  that  time^ 
you  must  presume  that  he  is  dead.  Of  course,  he  may  reappear,  and  such  cas€^ 
have  happened ;  but  seven  years  is  the  period  fixed  for  the  presumption  of  deati^ 
to  arise. — (Dunn  v.  Snowden^  32  L.  J.,  Gh.  104.) 

Divorce. — A  petition,  by  a  husband,  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  alleged 
that  the  respondent,  at  a  specified  time  and  place,  committed  adultery  with  A. 
The  respondent  did  not  appear.  At  the  l^nng  the  Court  refused  to  allow  the 
petition  to  be  amended  by  adding  to  that  charge  the  words,  ^  or  with  some 
person  whose  name  is  unknown  to  your  petitioner,*  without  re-seryice. — 
{WaUace  v.  Wallace,  32  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  47.) 

Lien. — In  December  1861  the  bankrupt  contracted  with  "W.  to  build  a  barge 
for  him,  to  be  paid  for  in  bricks ;  the  barge  to  be  completed  on  the  5th  of  June 
1862.  The  bsuikrupt  hired  a  yard  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  contract,  which  period  expired  before  the  completion 
of  the  work.  In  June  it  was  acreed  by  the  bankrupt  in  writing,  that  the  barge 
should  be  held  as  a  security  by  W.  for  advances  made  by  him ;  and  in  July  the 
bankruptcy  took  place.  The  advances  made  by  W.  having  exceeded  the  amount 
of  work  done  and  materials  supplied  by  the  bankrupt,  it  was  held  (reversing  the 
decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge  sitting  in  Bankruptcy),  that  W.  had  a  lien 
upon,  and  was  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  barge,  unless  the  assignees  chose 
to  complete  the  contract.— (-Ear  parte  Watts,  in  re  Attwater,  32  L.  J.,  Bank. 
86.) 

Marine  Insurance. — In  an  insurance  in  the  usual  form,  against  the  restraints 
of  all  princes,  etc.,  is  ingluded  a  loss  consequent  on  a  seizure  under  an  embargo, 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  by  the  Government  of  the  c<)untry  of  the  assured,  that 
countiy  and  the  country  of  the  insiurer  beiug  at  peace,  and  the  embargo  being 
unconnected  with  any  hostility  existing  or  expected  between  the  countries. 
Conway  v.  Gray  overruled.     Qtuere — If  the  seizure  were  a  lawful  act  by  the 
municipal  law  of  the  country  of  the  assured,  whether  as  against  him  the  seizure 
would  be  within  the  insurance  ?    Erie,  C.  J. :  The  defendant  alleges  that  the 
ship  was  restrained  by  the  act  of  the  plaintiffs  themselves ;  and  he  founds  this 
^legation  on  the  fiction  that  every  subject  of  every  state  consents  to,  and  . 
adopts  as  his  own,  every  act  of  the  Government  of  his  state,  according  to  the 
decision  of  Conway  v.  Gray  (10  East,  536)  ;  and  he  contended  that  a  restraint 
by  the  Spanish  Government  is  a  restraint  by  every  Spaniard,  and  so  by  tbe 
plaintiffs.    The  Court  below  gave  judgment  for  the  truth  against  the  fiction ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  Court  below  was  right.    Each  party  relied  on  the 
several  authorities  which  they  cited,  but  it  is  not  expedient  now  to  go  through 
them ;  they  are  in  such  apparent  inconsistency,  that  a  Court  of  error  has  the 
duty  of  endeavouring  to  see  the  governing  principle,  and  deciding  in  accordance 
therewith.    The  governing  principle  for  the  construction  of  contracts  is  to  give 
effect  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  expressed  in  the  words  of  their  contract ; 
and,  as  before  stated,  according  to  that  principle,  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
succeed.    The  assertion  that  the  act  of  Government  is  the  act  of  each  subject  of 
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*Mt  Goremment  is  never  really  true.  In  repreeentatiTe  goreraments  it  may 
kve  «  pBrtial  semblance  of  truth ;  but  in  despotic  governments  it  is  without 
ihi  semUaDce. — (Aubert  y.  Gray  (Ex.  Gh.),  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  50.) 

EtscTOEAL  QcALincATiON. — ^Avoter^s  qualification  was  described,  in  the  third 
ixhnm  of  the  list  of  voters  for  a  county,  as  '  tenant ;'  and  this  was  held  a 
^^ient  deacoiption  of  an  occupying  tenant  at  L  50  rent,  under  2  Will.  lY., 
I  ik,  sec.  20 ;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  and  accurately  defin- 
^  tlie  qualification,  the  revising  barrister  ought  to  amend  under  6  &  7  Vict., 
t.  M  see.  40,  by  changing  ^  tenant*  into  *  farm  as  occupying  tenant.* — Birks  v. 
Ua^m,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  51.) 

TscsT  A5D  CoMFOsmoN  Deeds. — On  appeal,  the  Lords  Justices  held,  that  the 
otificate  of  registration  of  a  composition  deed  by  a  trader  is  not  conclusive 
endsnee  that  all  the  conditions  of  sec.  192  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1861,  have 
tees  complied  with ;  and  on  a  question  arising  whether  the  necessary  Assents 
d  ezedhocs  had  been  actually  given,  these  assents  were  ordered  to  be  produced ; 
Bvi  as  it  then  appeared  that  they  were  in  part  conditional  and  not  abso- 
kse,  and  that  on  the  condition  not  being  fulfilled  the  necessary  proportion  of 
creEton  would  not  have  assented,  their  Lordships  held  the  deed  was  not  a  valid 
^nofid  for  annulling  an  adjudication  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  deed ;  and 
1^  the  bankrupt  seeking  to  annul  the  adjudication  might  adduce  further  evi- 
dsHe;  and  (jfer  Lord  Justice  Turner)  the  192d  section  extends  to  deeds  of 
cjBposition,  although  they  neither  contain,  nor  are  accompanied  by,  any  cessio 
taenia ;  but  the  words  *  between  a  debtor  and  his  creditors*  in  that  section 
vis  to  an  creditors,  and  not  some  of  them  only. — (Ex  parte  RawUngs,  in  re 
HovSm^,  32  L.  J.,  Bank.  27.) 

BonowiY. — ^A  bottomry  bond  cannot  affect  a  previous  contract  in  a  charter- 

ptrtT,  80  as  to  take  preceaence  of  money  advances  made  subsequently  to  the 

booi  onder  the  authority  of  the  charter-party.    Advance  of  money  on  freight 

caa  anij  be  made  in  pursuance  of  a  charter-party.    A  loan  to  the  master  of 

saoey  eooatitates  a  debt  for  which  an  action  lies  against  the  owner.    Where 

9>oiB  of  the  charterers  are  sold  to  pay  the  ship's  expenses,  the  charterers  may 

nocrer  from  the  owners  of  the  ship.    Dr  Lushington :   The  question  here  is, 

vtstker  tiie  bond  can  affect  and  render  null  a  previous  contract  as  to  advances 

^  the  aeenritj  of  the  freight,  though  made  subsequently  to  the  bond.    Assum- 

3^  the  advances  to  be  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  there  is  no 

Miscimty  in  the  charter-party.    I  think  that  the  true  construction  of  this 

c^^rter-party  is,  that  the  money  to  be  advanced  was  to  be  advanced  on  the 

craiity  of  the  freight ;  and  that  I  hold  to  be  tantamount  to  the  advance  of  the 

^^t  itsdf .    Now,  can  the  master  or  the  owner  of  the  ship,  by  any  act  of 

tyin,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  charterer,  cancel  or  alter  the 

<er!DB  of  the  charter,  and,  especially  in  a  case  like  this,  deprive  the  charterer  of  a 

tefioritj  fcHT  advances  he  has  oound  himself  to  make  ?     I  think  not.  .  .  .  Now, 

tt  to  the  next  point,  I  will  assume  that  the  money  was  advanced  for  extraordinary 

opeoaea.     By  extraordinary  expenses,  I  mean  expenses  not  included  within 

tbe  tenns  of  the  charter-party — necessary  ordinary  disbursements.    For  the 

Ippoae  of  giving  an  opinion  on  this  question,  I  must  assume  that  the  agent  of 

^  charterers  knew  that  the  money  was  advanced  for  extraordinary  expenses ; 

^  if  they  advanced  the  money,  having  reason  to  believe  it  was  for  ordinary 

Bpeoaea  only,  then,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  neither  they  nor  their  agents 

««re  bound  to  look  to  the  expenditure.    Now,  if  this  be  so,  then  I  think  that 

^  an  advance  was  not  secured  by  the  charter  on  the  freight,  and  that  it  con- 

■tittited  merely  a  kan,  a  debt  against  the  owner.    It  is  important  to  bear  in 

v^  the  essential  difference  between  an  advance  on  freight  and  an  advance  of 

aooey,  not  on  the  security  of  the  freight,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  for  the  necessi- 

tia  of  the  ship.    An  advance  on  frei^t  can  only  be  made  in  virtue  of  stipu- 

^t^ina  coDtained  in  the  charter-party.— <!rAe  Salacia.  32  L.  J.,  Pr.  M.  and 

A.  15.)  *~/— V 
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Income  Tax. — ^If  a  testator  by  his  will  mnt  a  rentcharge  to  be  paid  7 
incomo  tax,  the  annuitant  will  be  entitled  to  hare  the  fall  amocmt  pa 
without  the  tax  being  deducted.  Sec.  103  of  5  &  6  Vict.,  c  35,  wbid;^ 
Toid  all  contracts  to  pay  rentcharges  without  allowing  the  owner  d  tih 
to  deduct  the  income  tax,  does  not  extend  to  rentcharges  graot^  V  \ 
Erie,  C.  J. :  The  directioDs  in  the  statute  as  to  deductions  from  1 1 
charge  apply  generally,  without  regard  to  whether  the  instrument  creaiij 
charge  be  inter  vivos  or  testamentary;  but  such  directions  are  qo^i 
sistent  with  a  provision  similar  to  that  contained  in  sec  ^  c^  tkl 
Tax  Act,  the  4  W.  &  M.,  c.  1,  that  deeds  or  other  instruments  shod 
be  interfered  with.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  impossible  to  exclude  free  i 
deration  the  remarkable  omission  of  wills  in  the  103d  section  of  the  Ice^ 
Act,  which  nullifies  *  contracts,  coTenants,  and  agreements,  made  or  d 
into  fo^  payment  of  any  interest,  rent,  or  other  annual  payrnent  afofe^ 
full,  wiUiout  allowing  such  deductions.*  This  omission  cotdd  not  hn 
accidental,  if  to  make  out  that  would  help  the  plaintiff,  because,  shortiy  'i 
'wills*  are  expressly  referred  to.  Nor  is  it  so  absurd  to  suppose  tb^* 
should  haye  been  intended  by  the  L^islature  to  stand  upon  a  different  ii 
from  deeds,  as  to  justify  us  in  being  astute  to  find  reasons  for  introdad£:| 
into  a  nullifying  clause,  from  which  the  Legislature  has,  for  aught  we  cd 
deliberately  omitted  them.  ...  It  must  substantially  be  a  dispute  ^ 
the  Duchess  and  either  the  Duke*s  heir,  with  whose  succession  he  has  ika  : 
fered  beyond  devising  the  rentcharge,  or  his  devisee,  or  a  person  or  ^ 
claiming  under  such  heir  or  devisee.  And  it  is  not  unreasonaole  thatik* 
of  such  persons  should  be  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  so  far  as  tberr 
clearly  snown  to  be  contrary  to  law.— -(Fe»fin^  v.  Taylor  and  the  Duckessl^ 
o/SamerHt,  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  41.) 

Factory. — ^A  child  employed  in  '  finishing'  goods  in  a  shed,  in  whicix 
ing  alone  is  carried  on,  but  which  communicates  internally  with  the  otb(;> 
ingsin  which  Sprinting'  is  carried  on,  is  ^employed  in  a  print- work ^^ 
8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  29,  sec.  2,  whether  the  particular  finishing  be  incidecu^ 
process  of  printing  or  not ;  and  a  surgeon^s  certificate  of  its  health  is  t^-' 
necessary  under  sec.  20. — (JIardcastle  v.  Jones^  82  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  44  ;  Mt  - 

Assault  and  False  Imprisonment. — Held  by  the  Court  of  Ex.  C1l,H» 
bar  to  an  action  in  this  country  for  an  sssault  and  false  iniprisoniDeo^/ 
mitted  by  one  Englishman  upon  another  at  Naples,  that  by  the  law  dM 
no  proceeding  to  recover  damages  for  the  trespasses  co«]d  be  maintaiocii  ^ 
plaintiff  until  after  the  defendant  had  been  found  guilty  and  c(»deiDn^^ 
criminal  tribunal  at  Naples,  before  which  he  hi^  been  arraigned  in  A 
thereof ;  nor  is  it  any  bar  to  such  action  for  the  assault,  that  by  tk  ^ 
Naples  damages  in  respect  of  it  could  only  be  recovered  in  one  paitica^^ 
of  proceeding  which  had  been  commenced,  and  was  still  pending.  ^ 
Whether  if  by  the  Neapolitan  law  no  damages  were  recoverable  at  all  M 
trespasses,  such  law  could  be  pleaded  as  a  defence  to  the  action  here  ?  ^^ 
man,  J. :  Since  the  case  of  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas  (29  Law  J.  Rep.  (^•.^-)'  , 
97),  I  am  not  aware  of  any  rule  of  law  that  would  disable  a  Bri^  ^\ 
from  maintaining  an  action  in  this  country,  or  from  obtaining  damage  ^ 
another  British  subject  for  assault  and  battery  committed  l^  him  in  a  ^^^ 
country,  merely  because  no  damages  for  such  trespass  were  recoverable  ^ 
law  of  that  foreign  country,  and  without  any  allegation  that  such  tre^ 
lawful  or  justifiable  in  that  country.  By  the  law  of  England,  an  acQ^, 
recover  damages  for  assault  and  battery  is  maintainable ;  anid  whatem^^ 
the  case  as  b^ween  two  Neapolitan  subjects,  or  between  a  Neapolitan^ : 
Englishman,  I  find  no  authority  for  holding,  even  if  the  Neapolitan  law  gi^ 
remedy  for  assault  and  battery,  however  violent  and  impro^oked,  fori^ 
of  damages,  that  therefore  a  British  subject  is  deprived  of  his  rigbi-^^  I 
Seymour,  82  L.  J.,  Ex.  61.) 
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LIMITED  LIABILITY  IN  PARTNERSHIP. 

Te£  Bill  lecentlj  prepared  and  brought  into  the  Hoase  of  Com^ 
stfls  byMr  Scholefield)  affords  a  suitable  opportunity  for  discussing 
iie  expediency  of  extending  the  principle  of  limited  liability  to 
'r,md  partnerships.  This  measure,  if  carried,  will  be  the  second 
i:isulxDent  under  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  in 
*iat  Report  of  July  1851.  These  were  summed  up  in  two  points, 
^:  1.  A  greater  facility  in  granting  charters  under  rules  published 
'J^i  enforced  by  the  proper  authorities ;  2.  An  easier  mode  of  bor- 
y^mg  additional  capital,  without  risk  to  the  lender  beyond  the 
tmmt  of  the  sum  advanced.  In  commerce  and  shipping,  part- 
Denliip  has  long  been  essential,  and  has  proved  a  public  advantage, 
s  Tell  as  conducive  to  the  interests  of  individuals.  But  as  a 
T^em,  with  us,  it  never  reached  further  than  the  necessity  which 
cn^nally  called  for  its  introduction ;  while  in  other  countries, 
viK)§e  governments  made  commerce  more  a  subject  of  national 
v&bitioQ  than  ours,  certain  systems  have  been  legalized  for  the  pro- 
ton of  partners  and  the  encouragement  of  enterprise.  The 
^^^^  of  persons  associating  themselves  together  for  the  purposes 
'tirade,  even  ^  to  their  last  acre  and  their  last  shilling,'  is  a  serious 
^^)  and  the  present  proposal  is  intended  to  relax  any  restraints 
*luch  exist  '  on  the  free  action  of  individuals  or  the  application  of 
^^*!^'  It  is  similar  to  partnerships  en  commanditea  of  the  French 
^  Under  that  system,  the  firm  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
P^noen,  active  and  responsible,  who  are  termed  partners  en  com'' 
"^'"^j  or  Gorans.  The  affiurs  of  the  company  are  arranged  and 
^nied  on  thus :  Besides  those  responsible  partners,  there  are  certain 
'4er  partners  termed  Commanditairesj  who  advance  a  certain  amount 
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of  money  into  the  concern,  and  to  that  extent  only  they  an  i.i 
The  former — the  Gorans — are  responsible  individually,  to  tk 
extent  of  their  means,  for  the  engagements  of  tlie  compuic. 
regards  the  management  of  business,  it  is  conducted  exclosiT^; 
the  responsible  partners,  who  must  appear  to  the  worW  as  sneh, ' 
the  others  remain  in  the  background  as  mere  lenders  of  raoK' 
the  same  time  participating  in  the  profits  as  partners.  It  i*'. 
count  of  this  exclusive  management  that  the  general  liabilin  l- 
whereas  the  Commanditaires  have  their  liability  restricted,  be 
they  are  debarred  from  all  interference  with  the  busines!:  c 
company,  even  under  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  othtr  j^i" 
This  prohibition,  however,  does  not  preclude  them  from  ejami 
tbe  books  and  transactions  of  the  company  equally  with  the  !f- 
sible  partners;  on  tlie  contrary,  they  have  the  right  to  do  so,i-' 
as  of  advising  with  the  latter  in  important  matters  of  business. 
is  calculated  to  prt;vent  fraud  or  malversation  among  the  ^r^' 
partners.  The  special  partners  have  the  privilege  of  transiK 
their  shares  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  is  followed  in  join:-: 
companies  in  this  country.  The  distribution  of  profits  amon; 
classes  of  partners  is  matter  of  arrangement. '  So  much  may^ 
as  to  tbe  partners  inter  te ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  onr  preset'i 
pose  to  enter  fully  into  the  safeguards  provided  for  the  pn  '■ 
dealing  with  sach  companies.  Registration  of  the  deed  of  pa-' 
ship,  and  of  every  change  that  takes  place  in  the  members  ct 
imperative,  besides  other  conditions.  If  these  are  not  imple'"' 
the  contract  is  nullified  in  regard  to  the  partners,  but  they  are  i- 
to  discharge  all  debts  that  may  have  been  already  contracted. 
The  introduction  to  this  country  of  such  a  system  as  we  ha" 
described,  is  a  commercial  problem  which  ought  not  to  be  loot 
abstractly.  We  have  our  prejudices.  The  principles  of  la*' 
cable  to  partnership  are  tbe  same  here  as  when  it  originaleJ^ 
that  was  at  a  time  when  commerce  and  trade  were  regar<l^ 
servile  and  contemptible.  Very  different  is  it  now.  The  con 
is  complete,  if  we  but  point  to  the  brilliant  gathering  of  thetroj 
of  peace  in  the  British  metropolis  in  1851,  and  again  last  ] 
showing  the  characteristics  of  the  nation  to  be  in  art,  Indus' n 
vention,  and  social  comfort.  It  must  also  be  admitted  tbai 
principle  of  liability  for  debt  attaching  to  all  who  draw  the  pro'' 
a  concern,  seems  both  safe  and  sound.  Slill,  if  the  roles  of 
could  be  relaxed  without  interfering  with  the  security  affordei 
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prTsonal  credit,  additional  capital  might  be  thrown  into  the  com« 
Lerdal  circley  and  various  other  advantages,  which  may  be  noticed 
i^after.  It  is  not  a  new  question.  So  far  back  as  1837  Mr 
fieiieodea  Eer  prepared  a  report  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  in  it  he  considered  these  two  questions : 
-1.  How  far  such  a  system  of  partnership  could  be  engrafted  on 
or  present  laws  1  2.  Assuming  that  this  could  be  effectually  done, 
!:)v  £ur  is  it  expedient  to  make  the  change  ?  Taking  the  subject  of 
'expediency  first,  we  shall  endeavour  to  answer  both  questions. 

The  first  thing  that  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  system,  is  that  it 
Ji9  tbe  commendation  of  all  the  French  writers  on  the  subject,  such 
«  Pardessus,  Bavard  Yeyri^res,  and  Troplong ;  the  evidence  also 
^iken  in  1851  went  to  prove  that  the  system  worked  well  on  the 
Loodnent  and  in  the  United  States.  But  to  this  certain  objectors 
iar,  We  do  not  require  it ;  Britain  stands  high  among  the  nations 
torlier  oumu&ctures  and  commerce ;  the  manufacturing  division  is 
.T&enlly  busy,  work  plenty,  labourers  su£Bcient,  and  apparently 
capital  enough  for  all  commercial  purposes.  This  being  so,  it  is 
u^ed  that  the  laws  of  partnership  are  well  enough,  and  a  pro- 
tective system,  or  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature, 
vodd  impair  or  injure  the  present  condition  of  trade,  or  cause  a 
Nation  in  its  markets.  The  petitio  principii  mode  of  dealing 
rith  a  question  is  often  convenient,  for  it  steps  overall  investigation, 
^i  asserts  a  safer  security  in  allowing  matters  to  remain  as  they 
^  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  necessity  in  considering  this 
<^ge;  it  is  expediency,  with  the  view  to  improvement  and  pro- 
cess. The  objectors  referred  to  chiefly  represent  the  banking 
interest,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  change  would  affect 
^^  Here  is  the  statement  of  one  of  their  principal  witnesses 
examined  in  committee : — Mr  Samuel  Jones  Lloyd  (Lord  Over- 
^oe)  objected,  (1)  ^That  there  does  not  exist  under  the  present 
?^m  any  evil  of  serious  amount  which  the  proposed  change  would 
'^ve;  (2)  that  he  does  not  see  any  advantage  of  importance 
^&ich  it  would  secure  to  us ;  (3)  that  in  the  peculiar  condition  of 
^  conntry,  the  advantages  of  the  commandite  system  would  be 
^and  the  evils  greater,  than  in  most  other  countries;  and  that 
^  inconveniences  arising  from  the  derangement  of  the  existing 
uVtts  and  system  of  business  would  be  considerable.'  He  might 
IitTe  added,  that  the  change  would  seriously  hurt  the  banks  as 
capitalists,  and  diminish  the  deposit  accounts  to  a  great  extent* 
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Meanwhile,  reserving  our  remarks  as  to  the  probable  advi 
an  alteration  on  the  law,  what  can  be  said  of  an  exemptioal 
the  rale  of  every  man  who  draws  the  profits  of  a  business 
the  losses  thereof?  The  trader  who  pockets  the  profits  is  the 
to  whom  the  creditor  ought  to  look  for  payment  of  his  debts, 
the  very  circumstances  in  which  the  limited  system  had  its 
shows  that  the  objection  on  this  head  is  founded  on  a  iiiiscon( 
It  was  incorporated  in  the  French  law  in  the  time  of  Louis 
by  an  ordonnance  of  1671,  and  arose  out  of  a  prohibition 
Church  against  putting  money  out  at'  usury,  and  partly 
prejudices  of  the  noblesse,  who  looked  on  commerce  as  a  degrac 
The  principle,  therefore,  of  the  special  members  drawing  a  si 
the  profits,  is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  in  the  nature  of  interest 
money  invested  by  them  in  the  concern.  The  contract  is  notj 
among  the  partners  themselves,  but  also  with  the  public.  The) 
partners  appear  to  the  public  as  responsible  and  active ;  along  ^ 
them  are  likewise  published  the  amount  invested  by  parties  h« 
no  further  responsibility.  And  it  may  here  be  noticed,  that  tbe 
just  brought  forward  proposes,  as  a  condition  of  the  benefits  of 
Act,  that  the  following  particulars  shall  be  registered^  viz.:  (1.; 
surname  and  Christian  name,  or  other  name  or  names,  in  fiill: 
the  place  or  places  of  residence  of  each  of  the  partners,  and  whe: 
he  be  a  general  or  limited  partner.  (2.)  The  nature  of  the  bns^ 
and  of  the  place  or  places  at  which  it  is  carried  on,  or  to  be  car 
on.  (3.)  The  name  of  the  firm,  or  style  in  which  the  said  txa 
concern  is,  or  is  to  be  carried  on.  (4.)  The  sum  or  sums  of  mo 
lent  or  to  be  lent  by  each  limited  partner ;  the  time  or  time 
which  such  sum  or  sums  shall  have  been,  or  shall  become,  or  be 
vanced;  and  the  time  or  times  at  which  the  same  shall  become  o 
repayable.  In  France  this  contract  is  signed  by  a  notary  on  the] 
of  the  public.  By  publication,  the  public  are  enabled  to  jad; 
the  worth  of  a  firm.  Parties  who  deal  with  the  company,  do  so  ^ 
the  responsible  partners,  who  are  liable  to  the  extent  of  t 
fortunes ;  and  to  them  creditors  must  look  independently  of 
special  partners.  Their  advances,  of  course,  may  be  used  to  meet 
debts  of  the  firm  ;  and  if  so,  the  dormant  partners  lose  the  en 
capital  in  respect  of  which  they  had  drawn  or  were  entitled  to  i 
interest  in  proportion  to  it,  and  to  the  profits  of  the  business.  1 
•also  to  be  observed,  that  the  special  partners  cannot  claim  upon 
company  as  creditors  till  all  the  other  creditors  are  satisfied. 
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t^  OD  the  whole,  the  risk  undertaken  hj  the  special  partners 
appean  to  be  equal  to  the  profit 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  introduction  of  limited  liahilitj, 
lowever,  is,  whether  it  would  not  afford  more  facilities  for  the 
pncdce  of  fiand,  than  there  are  under  the  present  law.    The  law 
i)cght  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  fraud  in  either  form  in  which 
i:  may  enst,  whether  among  the  partners  themselves,  or  by  the 
csmpany  toward  third  parties.     It  should  especially  provide  safe- 
mris  to  meet  the  latter  case.     Compared  to  personal  management 
;ad  individual  responsibility,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  kinds 
CI  partnerships  and  joint-stock  companies  to  some  extent  affi>rd 
feiSties  for  fraud,  if  parties  are  so  disposed.      This  has  been 
lixmdaiitly  illostrated  in  these  latter  days.     But  the  contract  of 
pntnership  is  essentially  one  of  good  faith ;  and  unless  partners  can 
<iepe&d  on  each  other^s  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  they  ought  not  to 
cnite.    It  is  a  serious  imputation  against  the  morality  of  the  com- 
sodal  dasses  of  this  country,  if  the  objection  has  more  force 
amon^  them  than  it  has  in  the  countries  where  this  law  has  long 
't^evaikd.     These  are,  France,   Spain,  Portugal,  Wurtemburg, 
Bossia,  Lombardy,  Yenetia,  Louisiana,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Hayti, 
Sirdinia,  the  Ionian  Islands,  America,  and  Holland.    There  are 
aoobvions  inducements  for  fraud  or  collusion  in  the  system ;  none 
^Fpoently  greater  than  in  ordinary  partnerships.    The  extensively 
dinded  interest  of  the  partners, — their  united  influence  and  aim  in 
enodoctiDg  the  business, — ^the  scrutinies  of  the  books  by  the  special 
Fvtnen,  are  restraints  against  firaud.     So  is  the  transferable  nature 
tf  thidr  shares ;  for  as  each  new-comer  must  naturally  make  it  his 
i^tj  to  inspect  the  books  and  state  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  company, 
^  would  be  less  opportuni^  for  fraud  going  undetected  than  in 
'^fiioMij  partnerships.     Nor  is  the  public  in  a  worse  position  in 
^respect    They  know  who  are  the  partners  who  have  the  power 
^  act  for  the  company ;  and  the  fact  of  the  special  partners  incur- 
^  the  penalty  of  universal  responsibility  by  interfering  in  the 
'^^neas,  is  sufficient  to  deter  them  from  attempting  it.     They 
^^■DQot  withdraw  their  contributions  before  the  time  published,  nor 
^  they  even  rank  for  them  if  the  concern  should  fail.      The 
poltic  are  thos  aware  of  the  amount  of  advanced  capital  in  a  firm, 
>Qd  they  have  the  same  means  as  is  usually  employed  for  ascertain- 
ing the  credit  of  a  firm.     While  all  this  may  be  said  against  the 
objection  of  fraud,  we  feel  constrained  to  own  there  is  much  in  it — 
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80  much  that  it  overturned  the  opinion^  otherwise  favourable. 
Lord  Brougham.     (Appendix  to  Report.)     But  he  had  in  view  t 
French  law  as  it  stands,  and  must  not  therefore  be  regarded 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  system  being  introduced  here  with  adG 
tional  safeguards — such  as  are  provided  in  Mr  Scholefield^a  SilL 

Mr  Lloyd*s  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the  system,  impi 
the  futility  of  the » proposed  change  to  remedy  any  evil    in   tl 
present  law,  or  to  introduce  any  improvement.      What   is   con 
plained  of,  was  very  well  put  by  Mr  Howell  when  examined   i 
committee :    he  said,  ^  When  the  Legislature  wisely  repealed  th 
usury  laws,  it  left  our  laws  iu  an  anomalous  state.      The   la^ 
says  now  to  the  capitalist,  ^^  You  may  lend  your  money  on  bills  c 
exchange  at  any  fixed  rate  of  interest,  three,  ten,  or  sixty  per  cent, 
withojit  right  of  proof;  but  you  shall  not  lend  it  for  an  uncertaii 
consideration,  depending  upon  profits  realized,  without   right   o 
proof."     This  is  a  palpable  interference  with  the  free  play  of  capital 
a  remnant  of  the  old  monopolizing  spirit,  and  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  more  liberal  principles  of  modern  legislation.      It 
creates  a  gulf  between  capital  and  labour  prejudicial  to  both.'     We 
have  here  the  peculiar  relation  between  capital  and  skill  intro- 
duced ; — ^those  two  prerequisites  in   order  to  the  cultivation   oi 
produce  and  exchange  independent  of  the  commodity  or  materials. 
In  this  old  country,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  difficulties  and  hazards 
of  cultivating  manufactures  and  carrying  on  trade  are  very  much 
increased  in  modern  times.    And  this  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  scale  of  the  enterprise  merely,  but  on  the  extension  generally 
which  has  taken  place  in  commerce.     Capital  and  skill  are  rarely 
combined,  and  partnership  is  a  practical  method  for  uniting  them. 
Those  possessing  the  former,  however,  have  an  undue  advantage 
over  those  who  have  the  latter.     Skill  is  lent  out  for  the  profit  of 
the  capitalist  at  a  small  equivalent,  so  that  he  monopolizes  industrial 
earnings.     It  would  be  more  legitimate  if  matters  were  reversed ; 
and  then  skill  would  borrow  capital,  instead  of  capital  being  the 
bondholder  of  skill.    It  is  this  inequality  which  the  measure  under 
consideration  is  intended   to  remove.      Mr  George  Cecil  Fane, 
Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy,  who  was  examined,  presented  this 
matter  in  a  very  graphic  way.     ^  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
sirable,' said  he,  ^  (if  I  may  use  a  painful  phrase)  to  many  in- 
dustry to  capital.     The  present  law  absolutely  forbids  the  banns. 
The  present  law  says,  If  there  happens  to  be  a  lawyer,  one  Mr  Fane, 
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vJm,  baviog  began  life  with  little  or  no  money,  has  arrived  at  a 

certain  degree  of  prosperity,  and  who  in  consequence  has  surplus 

nmis^  which  he  is  not  very  much  disposed  to  invest  in  the  Three  per 

C«3ts.  because  the  interest  is  small,  and  California  might  make 

2  2ood  for  nothing,  and  he  is  therefore  disposed  to  invest  a  few 

himdred  pounds  in  carrying  out  an  invention  of  some  kind,  the  law 

steps  in  and  says  to  Mr  Fane,  "  You  shall  not  invest  your  money  at 

I  moderate  risk;  you  must  do  so  in  conjunction  with  a  large  number 

'i  persons,  who  all  become  partners  with  you ;  and  according  to 

tie  law  of  England,  any  one  of  those  persons  may  involve  you  in 

iabilities  of  an  unlimited  amount." '     The  want  of  real  tangible 

opital  in  commerce  is  a  great  evil,  and  the  result  is  the  extensive 

^it  system  which  again  and  again  has  occasioned  panics  in  the 

aantry.    *  We  have  witnessed,'  said  Mr  Howell,  *  and  had  to  de- 

jfcre  the  existence  of  this  evil  too  often,  in  the  grossest  form. 

C^ur  partnership  system  did  not  prevent  twenty  houses  of  rank 

Agin  one  month  (Sept.  1847),  whose  aggregate  liabilities  were 

ifetveen  L.9,000,000  and  L.10,000,000,  and  those  pet  specimens  of 

ie  mlx-eommandite  principle.'     Keckless  speculations  and  depres- 

^  in  the  money  market  are  attributable  to  the  same  cause.     The 

^nt  to  which  the  bill  system  was  carried  in  recent  times  has 

^n  exposed,  and  shown  to  be  ruinous  in  its  consequences.     There 

^  two  sources  from  which  additional  supplies  of  capital  might 

'^©mably  be  expected.     There  is  the  wealthy  affluent  class  who 

3^  unwilling  to  risk  money  in  a  concern  without  a  limit  to  their 

^■ponsibility,  but  who  would  willingly  invest  a  certain  sum  with  the 

F'^pect  of  realizing  a  proportionate  profit  or  interest.    The  middle 

^^  also,  having  saved  a  little  capital,  and  being  possessed,  we 

-aall  sappose,  of  skill  and  industry,  would  naturally  invest  their 

^^  in  a  concern  in  which  they  might  have  an  interest  in  the 

tfoiits.   This  would  have  a  beneficial  efiect  upon  them,  and  cause 

^^m  to  put  forth  more  effort  and  attention  in  the  business  than 

'V  would  otherwise  do  as  mere  employees. 

Ihese,  however,  are  matters  and  considerations  which  ought  to 

'^'<^garded  as  settled  by  the  voluminous  evidence  that  was  adduced 

Wore  the  Select  Committee  of  1851.     There  is  no  doubt  as  to 

^liich  way  the  preponderance  of  that  testimony  lay ;  the  duty  of 

*^g  upon  it  devolved  on  the  Legislature.     We  confess  we  never 

^i  see  any  difficulty  in  engrafting  the  new  system  on  our  present 

'^*^  that  is,  assuming  the  expediency  and  desirableness  of  its  Intro- 
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duction  as  a  thing  of  policy.  The  additional  regolations  or  suppl< 
mentary  rules,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  in  no  way  to  abrogate  < 
interfere  with  the  common  law.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  tl 
objection,  that  the  change  would  prove  ruinous  to  existing  establisl 
ments.  Why  should  it  ?  Will  the  limited  companies  be  enable 
to  produce  and  sell  at  a  cheaper  rate  ? 

We  have  purposely  avoided  entering  into  the  details  of  the  Bi| 
introduced  by  Mr  Scholefield,  and  are  not  therefore  prepared  t 
affirm  that  the  provisions  are  complete  so  as  to  exclude  fraud  i 
undue  credit.  They  proceed  on  the  simple  theory,  that  the  specif 
partners  are  lenders  of  money  to  the  partnership,  and  make  j 
permissible  so  to  advance  money  in  any  trading  concern  upon  tb 
terms  of  receiving,  in  lieu  of  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  or  remuneratioij 
a  share  of  the  profits  without  becoming  liable  for  the  obligations  o 
the  company.  Were  the  Bill  enacted  into  law,  the  character  (f 
partnership  would  remain  as  before.  It  would  not  become  a  po 
litical  institution  '  devised  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  trade^'  bu| 
would  still  spring  out  of  the  ^  self-interested  views  of  indiyjdual^ 
which  on  all  occasions  are  the  safest  guides  of  commercial  interpriscj 
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In  our  number  for  June  1859  (vol.  iii.,  p.  281),  we  very  full^ 
treated  of  the  various  statutes  passed  firom  time  to  time  for  proteci 
tion  of  game  in  Scotland.  We  attempted  to  show  the  anomalies 
and  conflict  which  existed  between  these  various  statutes,  and  urged 
a  consolidation  thereof.  We  recently  resumed  the  important  sub^ 
ject  (vol.  vi.,  p.  482),  and  more  especially  dwelt  on  the  distinctionsi 
between  the  Day  and  Night  Trespass  Acts ;  and,  finally,  we  (voL| 
vi.,  p.  519)  discussed  the  question,  whether  tenants  and  their  ser- 
vants could  be  legally  convicted,  under  the  Day  or  Night  Act,  for 
trespass  on  the  farm  which  was  that  of  their  tenancy  or  occupancy. 
Last  session  of  Parliament  closed  its  labours  by  placing  on  the 
Statute  Book  an  additional  Game  Law  (25  &  26  Vict,  c.  113), 
entitled,  *An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Poaching.'*  The  Bill 
which  resulted  in  this  statute  was  keenly  opposed  in  every  stage ; 
and,   though   the   opposition  was  unavailing  against  the  united 

^  This  statute  will  be  found  in  the  Statutes  published  with  our  sixth  volume, 
p.  116. 
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pUanz  of  sportsmen  legislators^  eager  for  the  12th  of  Augast^  the 
cf-ositioii  has  been  snfSciently  successfol  as  to  plant  within  every 
.^00  of  the  statate  so  many  snares^  that  he  will  be  a  bold  magis- 
tite  who  attempts  to  enforce  it  in  all  its  supposed  integrity. 

^'hen  the  Act  became  law,  an  honourable  member  gave  notice 
^'  a  modon  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  law  relative  to 
(jtwe^  to  be  taken  np  at  the  opening  of  the  session  now  current. 
Ikt  motion  has  been  made ;  but  on  the  ground  that  the  statute 
k  in  date  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  test  its  merits  or  demerits, 
:  WIS  defeated.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  But  the  result  is 
i^  one  only  of  time.  Another  season  will  only  establish  tKe  com- 
ir^  w(Hth]es8ness  of  the  last  addition  to  the  Game  Laws,  and  to 
^ske  an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  the  more  imperative* 

The  statute  is  an  imperial  Act,  and  extends  to  the  three  sections 
of  tbe  kingdom.  It  overrides  both  the  Day  and  Night  Trespass 
.kts,  both  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But  all  three 
i^mas  of  the  empire  have  separate  statutes  regulating  trespass 
ia  game,  with  distinct  machinery  and  peculiar  provisions ;  and, 
ti^erefore,  to  attempt  to  render  one  statute  applicable  to  all  these 
^^erse  laws,  was  as  daring  an  act  of  legislation  as  has  ever  been 
Tratured. 

Tiie  statute  has  been  attempted  to  be  put  in  operation  in  different 
p^  of  Scotland,  but  generally  with  signal  failure.  It  has  been 
pnenlly  declared  unworkable.  The  only  case  which  has  as  yet 
^  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  this  opinion.  In  the 
'^  5  Jan.  1863,  Trainer  v.  Johnatorij  35  Jurist  161,  the  conviction 
^unnanimously  quashed  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  Since 
'^Q  the  Act  has  been  allowed  to  slumb^  But  the  recent  case  in 
tie  Common  Pleas  (Broum,  21  Jan.  1863,  Weekly  Reporter  290) 
^s  awakened  the  torpor  of  the  law,  and  it  is  now  likely  that  there 
^0  be  an  abundant  crop  of  prosecutions,  with  numerous  suspen- 

^^^  whereby  the  meaning  of  the  statute  may  be  at  length  spelt 

cai 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  consider  the  statute  in  detail,  and 
'^inqoire  how  far  the  recent  English  decision  may  be  found  appli- 
»ble  to  Scotch  practice. 

lo  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Act  is  general  in 
^  terms,  and  applies  alike  to  night  as  well  as  day ;  and,  in  the 
^^  noted  English  case  of  Brovnij  the  search  was  made  in  the 

Tgu  Tn.— 50.  LXXVIl.  MAT  1863.  2  Q 
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season  of  night.  It  is  rema^able,  however,  that  the  Day  Trespn 
Acts  of  England  and  Scotland  are  alone  cited  as  containing  tL; 
mode  of  recovering  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  recent  statute.  I: 
is  nevertheless  very  strange  that  the  statute  is  generally  spokei  ci 
even  in  Parliament,  as  the  New  Night  Poaching  Act,  altht^ 
night  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Act,  nor  reference  made  to  nr* 
of  the  statutes  relative  to  night  poaching.  On  the  other  hand,  tj? 
mode  of  procedure  and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  is  wholly  & 
similar  from  the  Day  Trespass  Act,  which  is  solely  recognisei  s 
regulating  the  form  of  process. 

The  leading  provision  of  the  Act  is,  that  it  is  made  •  lawful  k 
any  constable  or  peace  oflScer,  in  ant  highway^  street,  or  public  pic  • 
to  search  any  person  whom  he  may  have  good  cause  to  sufpeet  ■' 
coming  from  any  land  where  he  shall  have  been  unlawfully  in  sear:: 
or  pursuit  of  game,  or  any  person  aiding  or  abetting  such  pers::. 
and  having  in  his  possession  any  game  unlawfully  obtained,  orar 
gun,  part  of  gun,  or  nets  or  engines  used  for  the  killing  or  takr. 
game,  and  also  to  stop  and  search  any  cart  or  other  conveycmct  in  ' 
upon  which  such  constable  or  peace  officer  shall  have  good  cause', 
suspect  that  any  such  game,  or  any  such  article  or  thing  as  afomai-^. 
is  being  carried  by  any  such  person ;  and  should  there  be  found  ar 
game,  or  any  such  article  or  thing  as  aforesaid,  upon  such  perr- 
cart,  or  other  conveyance,  to  seize  and  detain  such  game,  artid^ 
or  thing ;  and  such  constable  or  peace  officer  shall,  in  such  C3r 
apply  to  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a  summons  citing  such  per?^ 
to  appear  before  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  England  and  Irelsr.^ 
and  before  a  Sheriff  or  any  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Scotlaci 
And  if  such  person  sliall  have  obtained  evch  game  by  unlawJlCj 
going  on  any  land  in  search  or  pursuit  of  game,  or  shall  have  t:'.<^ 
any  such  article  or  thing  as  aforesaid  for  unlawfully  killing  or  tatir: 
game,  or  shall  have  been  accessory  thereto,  such  person  shall,  c 
being  convicted  thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  L  !* 
and  shall  forfeit  such  game,  guns,  part  of  guns,  nets,  and  engine? 
and  the  Justices  shall  direct  the  same  to  be  sold  or  destroyed,  arJ 
the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  with  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  to  b^ 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  or  borough  where  the  conrictL^ 
takes  place* 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  difficultfrf 
which  arise  on  the  face  of  this  statute. 

1.  It  will  be  observed  that,  whilst  power  is  given  to  any  constable 
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bsfiop md  search  a  cart,  there  is  no  power  to  stop  a  person  on  the 
J^iiwav;  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  search  can  be 
«^:aDipIished  without  such  stoppafi^. 

i  A  cart  can  only  be  stopped  when  accompanied  by  a  person 
*ii^  on  good  cause,  is  suspected  of  coming  from  any  land  where  he 
Ji  been  nnlawf  ally  in  pursuit  of  game.  This  clause,  therefore, 
:jes  oot  gire  warrant  to  stop  and  search  carriers'  carts  where  not 
t^mpanied  by  the  suspected  poacher,  and  which  was  certainly  one 
:  ibe  chief  objects  of  the  statute. 

•S.  There  is  power  given  to  seize  and  detain  the  suspected  game, 
ri  the  instruments  of  its  capture ;  but  no  power  to  seize  and  de- 
i:q  either  person  or  cart,  or  to  demand  the  name  of  the  person  from 
ViG!Q  the  forbidden  articles  are  taken.  A  very  erroneous  notion  is 
.jHud  on  this  subject,  which  may  lead  to  very  serious  consequences, 
^.jodj  encounters  between  poachers  and  gamekeepers  will  now  be 
i^aored  from  the  hills  to  the  highways. 

i  The  search  can,  under  the  statute,  be  only  on  a  highway,  or 
^^^  public  place.  If  met  by  the  constabulary,  the  poachers  have 
■clj  to  leap  the  fence,  and  then  shake  their  booty  in  the  £Eice  of 
^  defenceless  assailants,  left  on  the  road  in  impotent  amazement. 

9*  The  penalty  is  L.5;  and  it  will  be  observed  there  is  no 
^^%  as  in  the  Day  Trespass  Acts,  to  award  costs.  The  penalty 
i'V)  be  recovered  and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  penalties  under 
I'te  Daj  Trespass  Acts  in  England  and  Scotland, — ^that  of  Scotland 
''^i&3  Will.  IV.,  c.  68.  But  under  this  head  the  difficulties 
^I^^um.  In  the  first  place,  the  form  of  proceeding  is  wholly 
^applicable  in  every  particular  to  trespass  which  falls  under  the 
%&tAct  But  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English 
^zunaij  Conviction  Act,  with  its  peculiar  forms,  are  made  part  of 
^recent  Act 

i  The  plain  reading  of  the  second  section  of  the  statute  vests  the 
'^DsecuUon  in  the  constable  who  makes  the  search  and  obtains  the 
<^U2UDOD8.  But  in  the  Scotch  case  of  Trainer  the  complaint  was  at 
'oe  instance  of  the  Procurator-fiscal,  who  is  not  once  mentioned  in 
'«^  recent  statute,  and  who  has  no  power  of  prosecution  for  simple 

^^is8  under  the  first  section  of  the  Day  Trespass  Act.  But  in 
**^  ikiglish  case  oi  Brown  the  prosecution  appears  to  have  been  at 

^  instance  of  the  police  constable  alone. 

7.  hi  the  case  of  Trainer  there  was  an  oath  by  the  constable  to 

^port  the  prosecution  of  the  Fiscal.    This  form  is  a  graft  firom 
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England,  and  is  totally  inapplicable  to  a  prosecation  by  a  swcni 
public  oiBcer  as  the  Fiscal.  The  conviction  was  quashed,  because  t£^ 
constable  swore  that  at  the  time  he  made  the  search  he  had  gcfic 
cause  to  suspect  the  defendant  of  coming  from  certain  named  k%2i 
where  he  had  been  in  trespass  of  game ;  but  he  did  not  svcr 
that  he  had  the  same  suspicion  continued  down  to  the  time  whe&  h 
emitted  the  oath,  though,  to  a  non-legal  mind,  this  appears  a  n^ie^ 
saiy  consequence.  In  the  English  case  of  Brown  it  does  not  a]^2: 
there  was  any  oath,  but  the  information  solely  charged  the  Aebr^ 
ants  with  being  on  the  highway,  '  having  in  their  possession  fiveik 
rabbits  unlawfully  obtained  and  being  with  good  canse  sospecte: 
of  coming  from  lands  where  they  had  been  unlawfully  in  search  st: 
pursuit  of  game.' 

8.  By  the  recent  Act,  the  Sheriff  is  mentioned  as  having  juiiai> 
tion.  B^ut  by  the  Day  Trespass  Act,  which  regulates  the  prosecntkc 
and  recovery  of  the  penalty,  he  is  not  once  named.  Under  the  Nir-: 
Poaching  Act,  the  Sheriff  is  expressly  named.  But,  there  being: 
explanatory  clause  declaring  the  word  Sheriff  to  include  8heriff«ii;- 
stitutes,  under  modern  lights  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  kte: 
functionary  is  recognised ;  and  at  least  there  is  room  for  questio 
ing  whether  this  incidental  mention  of  the  Sheriff  can  extend  to  bir 
jurisdiction  under  the  Day  Tres|)ass  Act,  where  such  is  solely  vestei 
in  the  Justices,  with  an  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions,  and  which  ^ 
again  expressly  recognised  by  the  concluding  section  of  the  reai^' 
Act,  thereby  in  express  words,  for  the  first  time,  rendering  i 
decision  of  Sherifis  in  Scotland  subject  to  review  of  the  Qiuiitcr 
Sessions  I 

9.  The  actual  trespass  on  the  lands  where  the  trespasser  is  detects 
red-hand  in  his  hazardous  employment,  is,  under  the  Day  Trespa^i 
Act,  visited  with  a  penalty  not  exceeding  L.2,  with  costs.  B'J 
under  the  recent  statute,  if  he  escapes  from  the  land,  and  is  fo^- 
on  the  Queen's  highway  in  possession  of  his  booty,  or  with  in5tr> 
ments  for  its  capture,  though  he  has  been  bootless  in  his  fon}< 
then  the  penalty  is  increased  to  L.5.  A  more  startling  provisi*'' 
can  scarcely  be  supposed ;  and  it  is  an  open  question,  whether  bot: 
penalties  can  be  enforced-— one  for  the  actual  trespass,  and  the  otber 
for  carrying  away  the  fruits  of  the  trespass,  or  the  unprodnctnt 
instruments  for  capture. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  by  the  recent  statute  there  is 
no  power  to  award  costs  in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  L.5.     But  i* 
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ie  case  of  Trainer  the  Justices  not  only  awarded  the  full  penalty  of 
L5,  bat  in  addition  L.5,  Os.  8d.  of  expenses  against  two  persons,  and 
that  jointly  and  severally,  thereby  making  each  person  liable  in  L.IO 
fcrcanying  game  on  the  road,  whilst  the  actual  trespass  could  only 
bre  been  visited  with  the  penalty  of  L.2  and  costs. 

10.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  recent  statute  as  to  enforcing  re- 
ooreiy  by  imprisonment.  That  is  to  be  found  in  the  Day  Trespass 
Act;  and  therefore  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  recovery  of  L.5  (or 
r.  mij  be  L.IO)  is  the  same  as  for  L.2,  for  the  simple  trespass.  If  the 
trespass  be  under  the  Night  Act,  a  pecuniary  penalty  is  substituted 
fjrtbe  lengthened  imprisonment  provided  by  that  Act,  extending,  it 
ifiaj  be^  to  a  couple  of  years.  The  question,  therefore,  arises, 
vbether  a  person  may  be  thus  convicted  and  punished  under  both 
Act»— first,  for  the  trespass  by  night  on  the  lands,  and  next,  for 
onjing  the  game  on  the  highway. 

11.  By  the  recent  Act  all  the  penalties  thereby  incurred  are 
oade  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  or  borough  where  the 
cofiTiction  takes  place.    In  Scotland  there  is  no  such  officer  as  trea- 
surer in  a  county,  and  therefore  the  appropriation  may  be  matter 
^*  dispute.    But  by  the  Day  Trespass  Act  the  penalty  is  payable  to 
tSw  poor  of  the  parish  within  which  the  trespass  has  been  committed. 
It  B  a  decided  point  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  that  a  correct 
application  of  penalties  according  to  the  statute  is  essential  to  the 
Talidity  of  convictions.    It  may  be  asked,  under  this  obvious  conflict 
l^tween  the  statutes,  to  whom  must  the  penalty  under  the  recent 
^tate  be  made  payable  t     As  prosecutions  are  generally  heard  at 
the  coanty  town,  if  the  Act  is  at  all  workable,  it  would  be  worth 
^  vhile  of  the  burgh  magistracy  to  look  to  enriching  their  trea- 
^  by  seeing  to  the  proper  application  of  the  penalties  imposed 
^Un  their  walls,  though  for  offences  committed  far  distant  from 
tiieir  inarches. 

12.  The  statute  has  for  its  object  the  punishment  of  unqualified 
pcncms  carrying  game  on  the  highways.  Now,  in  Scotland  there 
i^&statttte  regulating  this  very  offence.  The  Act  13  Geo.  III.,  c. 
H  >^  3,  imposes  a  penalty  of  20s.  for  the  first  offence,  and  40s. 
kt  erety  subsequent  offence,  with  imprisonment  of  six  weeks  and 
three  months  respectively,  for  the  ^  offence  of  having  in  custody  at 
3QJ  time  of  the  year,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  any  game  where 
^  person  is  not  qualified  to  kill  game,  or  has  not  leave  or  order 
of  soch  person.'     This  statute  is  not  once  mentioned  or  rej^ealed  by 
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the  recent  Act.  Then  it  is  an  open  question^  whether  an  miqiuE- 
fied  person  can  be  prosecuted  under  both  statutes.  It  also  foUoTt 
that,  if  the  custody  is  on  a  private  road,  then  the  penalty  b  20$.; 
but  if  on  a  public  road,  then  it  is  increased  to  L.5.  The  law  oo 
.longer  looks  to  the  nature  or  place  of  the  offence,  but  merely  to  tk 
place  of  its  detection.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Act  of  IS 
Geo.  III.  is  not  repealed  by  tlie  Game  Dealers  Act.  It  ceitaiolj 
is  not  so  expressly  in  that  Act.  But  it  appears  reasonable  tha; 
persons  licensed  by  law  to  have  and  sell  game  are  protected,  ani 
that  those  who  buy  from  such  licensed  persons  are  also  under  the 
protection  of  the  licence.  But  it  seems  clear  ihat  none  can  sdi 
game  even  to  a  licensed  dealer  but  those  who  are  qualified  to  kill 
and  have  game ;  and  therefore  the  poacher  in  transit  between  tbe 
game  preserve  and  the  game  shop  is  still  open  to  prosecution  under  tbe 
Act  of  George,  and  perhaps  also  under  the  recent  statute  of  Yictoda 
13.  But  the  most  astonishing  point  in  the  recent  statute  lemaini 
to  be  noticed.  The  third  section  provides  that  the  penalty  nnderthe 
Act  shall  be  recovered  and  enforced  in  England,  Scotland,  aod 
Ireland  under  certain  named  Game  Acts  applicable  to  these  respec- 
tive sections  of  the  empire.  But  the  fourth  section  enacts  that  'tk 
powers  and  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  11th  and  12th  years  of  ber 
present  Majesty,  chapter  43,  shall  extend  to  tlm  Act,  and  to  allpro- 
ceedingSj  maitersj  and  things  to  be  taken^  hady  and  done^  and  io  all  far- 
sons  to  be  proceeded  against  or  taking  proceedings  under  this  AcC 
There  is  here  no  limit  of  the  engrafted  Act  to  any  particular  sectios 
of  the  United  Kingdoms.  But  in  words  anxiously  general  it  over- 
rides the  whole  Act,  and  embraces  the  whole  empire.  Now,  on 
reference  to  this  statute  which  is  to  rule  ^  all  proceedings^  matUru 
thingsj  and  persons^*  it  is  found  to  be  the  statute  regulating  sommair 
convictions  in  England(14th  August  1848),  but  which  is  by  the  recent 
Act  expressly  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Then  the  summons, 
warrant,  and  whole  proceedings  must  henceforth  be  conducted  in 
English  form  I  The  Act  has  a  copious  appendix  of  forms,  which,  if 
they  are  to  be  adopted  in  Scotland,  will  certainly  try  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  Scotch  o£Bcials  to  make  applicable  to  this  side  the  Tweed. 
A  more  gratuitous  insult  to  Scotch  legal  formalities  has  not  hitbarto 
been  perpetrated,  and  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Society  for 
'  the  Defence  of  Scotch  Bights,  because  it  appears  to  follow  that,  the 
English  statute  being  thus  introduced  into  Scotland,  an  appeal  from 
any  conviction  under  that  statute  can  only  be  to  the  courts  of  law  at 
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irestminster.  This  stipposition  is  the  more  probable,  seeing  that 
tk  fifth  section  of  the  recent  Game  Statute  expressly  recognises  *  cer^ 
feran'  2a  the  proper  mode  of  removing  a  conviction  *  into  any  of 
iff  Majest/s  Superior  Courts  of  Record/  Such  words  are  never 
:ised  with  reference  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland^  and  cer^ 
ijrari,  fortanately  as  yet,  has  obtained  no  place  in  the  legal  vocabu- 
Imt  of  Scotland.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  penalties  for 
ceserboD  and  other  offences  against  the  Militia  Acts  are  directed  to 
W  recovered  under  the  forms  of  the  same  statute ;  and  we  are 
tfire  that  some  difficulty  has  in  consequence  been  experienced  in 
?Btorcing  these  penalties  in  Scotland,  though  as  yet  no  enterprising 
^t  has  ventured  upon  the  experiment  of  an  appeal  to  West- 
ninster  Hall.  We  understand  that  an  Act  is  in  preparation  for 
iie  establishment  of  a  uniform  code  of  procedure  for  summary 
crmplarats  in  Scotland  on  the  model  of  the  English  statute  here  re- 
^2f:ed  to,  the  provisions  of  which  are  excellent  in  substance,  although 
fi3t  alti^her  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the  Sheriff  and  Justice  of 
Peace  Goarts  in  Scotland. 

We  have  still  to  notice  that  there  is  not  (as  has  been  erroneously 
Pipposed)  any  conflict  between  the  Scotch  case  of  Trainer  and  the 
^ish  case  of  Brown,  The  matters  at  issue  in  these  cases,  thongh 
rader  the  same  statute,  were  wholly  different.  In  Trainer^s  case 
«e^  objections  were  taken ;  but  the  conviction  was  quashed  solelt/ 
«>  4c  insufficiency  of  the  oath  to  support  an  application  by  the 
FiscaL  It  was  assumed  that  the  Fiscal  could  prosecute,  and  that 
« oath  was  necessary  to  support  his  official  prosecution.  The  case 
^*  Brvwn  was  an  appeal  of  a  conviction  obtained  on  the  recent 
(rtme  Act,  and  brought  into  the  Common  Fleas  by  an  appeal 
tnder  the  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  43.  How  this  appeal  could  be  taken 
^  the  &ce  of  the  express  exclusion  of  such  under  the  5th  section  of 
fe  recent  statute,  it  is  not  for  us  to  discover.  Ip  is  worthy,  how- 
^»,  of  notice,  that  the  Act  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  43,  under  which 
uHe  appeal  was  taken,  is  supplementary  to  the  English  Act  11  & 
^2  Vict.,  c.  43;  and  therefore,  the  original  statute  now  being  ex- 
pTwsly  made  imperial  law,  there  is  room  for  argument  that  the 
•^pplementary  statute  is  drawn  after  it,  and  so  there  really  may 
«e  an  appeal  from  Scotch  Justices  to  the  Courts  at  Westminster 
H*D.  But  in  every  view,  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  giving  a 
^ter  right  of  review  in  England  than  is  allowed  in  Scotland 
^der  the  same  statute,  and  for  similar  offences.    The  appeal  was 
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entertained  in  Brown's  case,  and  the  evidence  minutely  rtviewei 
and  which  was  found  insufficient  to  convict  one  of  the  defenders. 
who  therefore  obtained  a  reversal.  The  conviction  was  affinned  a< 
to  the  others.  The  Court  held  ^  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  tlie 
defenders  should  have  been  seen  on  any  land  committing  the 
offence;'  but  that  it  was  sufficient  that  *  there  were  clrcumstsn^ 
offered  to  the  minds  of  the  Justices  to  show  that  thev  had  beer. 
engaged  in  killing  the  rabbits,  and  strong  evidences  from  whicb  i: 
was  lawful  to  infer  that  they  had  been  unlawftilly  upon  ^ojm  lacdi 
From  this  it  appears  to  be  held  by  the  English  Judges  that  it  L< 
not  necessary  to  state  or  prove  the  particular  land  on  which  tL^ 
game  has  been  taken.  It  will  be  noticed  by  the  Report  that  oneo. 
the  defendants  at  first  refused  to  be  searched,  but  afterwards  sntr 
mitted.  The  startling  matter  is,  that  the  other  defenden  werf 
searched,  not  on  a  road,  but  in  their  respective  houses,  one  of  tks 
being  actually  in  bed.  The  authority  for  this  is  certainly  not  ir 
the  statute,  but  must  arise  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  EngR 
law,  and  which  allows  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Courts  on  the  evi- 
dence and  the  merits,  as  is  seen  from  the  result  in  Brown's  case- 
a  right  which  hitherto  has  been  sternly  denied  by  the  Jostidaiy 
in  Scotland. 

The  decision  in  the  English  case  of  Brcumj  however  startling  o" 
many  points,  is  no  wise  in  conflict  with  the  Scotch  case  of  Tram. 
But  unless  an  amended,  or  rather  a  consolidated  statute,  is  soon  u< 
be  obtained,  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  Courts  in  hc^ 
countries  will  have  many  and  greater  points  of  difficulty  to  solve. 


THE  LAW  OF  INHIBITION. 
PROPOSED  AHENDMEMTS  IN  THE  LAW  OF  INHtBlTlOK. 

The  Convention  of  Boyal  Burghs  have  taken  a  step  with  regtn! 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Law  of  Inhibition.  At  their  meetings  ^ 
date  April  16,  1863,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Landale 
(of  Kilrenny),  that  *  the  Convention  are  of  opinion  that  the  eiisi- 
ing  law  of  inhibition  is  inexpedient  and  oppressive  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  heritages  acquired  after  inhibition,  and  that  its  operation 
ought  to  be  confined  to  property  belonging  to  the  party  inbibiu^i 
at  the  date  of  recording  the  writ,  and  that  the  diligence  should  bave 
no  effect  in  questions  of  competition  till  so  recorded;   that  tie 
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jierioil  within  which  the  diligence  prescribes  should  be  limited  to 
uaity  years;  the  execation  at  the  market  cross  should  be  dispensed 
"'ix  lod  the  ibrm  of  the  writ  shortened ;  and  resolve  tq  memo- 
riiize  the  Lord  Advocate  to  procure  a  corresponding  alteration  of 
:L.'liir  by  a  suitable  legislative  enactment.' 

Tim  resolution  points  to  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  this  im- 
-<nant  dil^ence,  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  requires  to  be 
.^  with  caudously,  as  affecting  title  to  lands,  yet  on  the  other, 
i^sms^  as  it  does  the  freedom  of  commercial  transactions,  requires 
'  ^handled  in  the  spirit  of  firm  and  enlightened  legislation. 

r^e  gradual  changes  of  custom  and  society  have  made  it  a 
'^iras  anomaly,  that  it  should  be  necessary  in  the  present  day  to 
'^iireoe  the  lieges  at  the  market  cross  of  Lanark  to  prohibit  them 
3*:ii  accepting  dispositions  of  heritage  from  John  Thomson  of 
'jasgDw.  The  anomaly  is  perhaps  still  greater  if  the -said  John 
Ti^sBsoQ  reside  in  a  villa  at  Dunoon,  in  which  case  the  lieges  will 
«:  yd  convened  for  the  same  purpose  at  Inverary.  The  change 
^ich  statute  has  effected  within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  in 
^er  branches  of  the  law  of  diligence  has  rendered  the  anomaly 
^^  more  striking ;  and  while  the  working  of  these  statutes  has 
ps^ced  some  warning  beacons  in  the  way  of  future  legislation,  they 
:-''U  also  to  the  encouraging  iact,  that  there  lies  in  this  direction  a 
>^cf  advancement  both  advantageous  to  commercial  transactions, 
i'fi  ak  for  the  protection  of  all  legitimate  interests. 

As  the  suggestions  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  recent  yalu- 
>'^  Report  by  Messrs  Morton  and  Bannatyne  (Commissioners 
^pointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  state  of  the  Land  Registers  in  the 
'beetles and  Burghs  of  Scotland)  point  in  the  same  direction  as 
^' above  resolution  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  it  may  be 
^^  to  analyze  the  bearing  of  these  suggestions  and  that  resolu- 
^«  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

We  shall  arrange  our  remarks  upon  this  subject  under  the  fol- 
■'»iDg  heads : — 
1*  The  present  law  and  practice. 

IL  The  proposed  and  possible  simplification  of  the  proceedings. 

U  The  subjects  affected  by  the  inhibition. 

^*  The  effect  in  competition  of  the  various  steps  in  the  dili- 

^-  The  period  of  prescription. 
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L  The  essential  steps  in  the  present  form  of  diligence  may  W 
thus  enumerated : — 

1.  The  passing  of  letters  of  inhibition  under  the  Signet 
2«  The  execution  of  the  letters  against  the  debtor. 

3.  The  publication  of  the  inhibition  to  the  lieges  at  the  markti 
cross  of  the  head  burgh  of  the  jurisdiction  where  the  debtor  reiil^. 

4.  The  recording  in  terms  of  the  statute  ISSl,  c  119,  ibk-'. 
directs  inhibitions  and  interdictions,  with  their  executions,  to  )x 
recorded  within  forty  days  after  their  '  publication  and  execotioo.' 

Each  of  these  steps  is  of  somo  importance,  which  requrcs  :t 
mark : — 

1.  Since  the  passing  of  the  letters  under  the  Signet  is  the  or/ 
step  of  which  a  record  is  preserved  until  the  last  step,  nameljrt^ 
recording  of  the  executed  diligence,  a  search  of  the  Kecords  of  ft 
Signet  Office  is  sometimes  made  in  order  to  discover  whether  a  tit! 
to  lands  may  not  be  affected  by  the  execution  and  publication  ot  'c 
inhibition  in  the  way  immediately  to  be  shown. 

2.  The  execution  or  service  on  the  debtor  puts  him  and  tl« 
who  have  private  knowledge  of  the  execution  in  mala  fide  to  &&> 
ate  or  accept  of  alienations  of  heritage  from  him. 

3.  The  publication  at  the  market  cross  puts  the  lieges  in  fR>  '^ 
fide  to  accept  dispositions  of  heritage  from  the  debtor.  In  oti-' 
words,  these  steps  of  the  diligence  render  the  subjects  litigious  i* 
the  first  case  quoad  the  debtor  and  those  in  collusion  with  Lim,  ^^ 
in  the  second  case  quoad  the  lieges  in  general. 

4.  The  statute  1581,  c.  119,  provides  that  the  inhibition  m^ 
be,  within  forty  days  afler  the  ^  publication  and  execution,'  p 
sented  for  registration,  first  to  the  Sheriff-clerk  of  the  shire  wkn 
the  person  interdicted  dwells ;  ^  And  gif  the  said  persone  have  b 
landes  and  heritage  or  the  maist  part  thereof  lyand  in  ane  Qtl/r 
scherifdome  nor  quhair  he  dwellis,  That  the  persone  at  (join^ 
instance  the  iither  is  intenlicted  or  inhibite,  produce  the  saU  '^' 
terdiction  and  inhibition,  dewely  execute  and  indorsat,  to  the  clen 
of  the  schire  quhair  the  saidis  landes  lyes  with  the  samin  forty  daj^ 
.  .  .  ^  And  that  na  interdiction  or  inhibition  to  be  raj'sed  ai^ 
executed  hereafter,  be  of  force,  strength,  or  effect,  to  onie  \\\Xtvk^ 
but  the  samin  to  be  null  and  of  nnne  avail),  except  tlie  samiD  ^- 
dewlie  registrat,  as  said  is.'  The  Act  1600,  c.  13,  gives  eqtuJ 
effect  to  a  recording  in  the  General  Register. 

When  the  local  registers  are  resorted  to,  and  the  debtor  havet- 
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rnjeoce  in  a  difierent  jurisdiction  from  that  in  which  his  lands  are 
^kaatSy  it  is  the  practice  to  record  in  both  local  registers.  If  the 
lienenl  B^^ister  in  Edinburgh  be  resorted  to,  the  advantage  is 
:waei  of  removing  all  cause  of  ambiguity,  and  of  affecting  ail 
^uige  of  the  debtor,  acquisUa  or  acquirenday  wherever  situate 
vidua  Scotland. 

H.  With  r^ard  to  the  possible  simplification  of  the  proceedingSi 
ue  resolution  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  and  the  Beport 
Hthe  Commissioners  contain  between  them  the  following  sugges- 

imi: — 

I.  That  the  execution  at  the  market  cross  should  be  dispensed 

t  That  the  form  of  the  writ  should  be  shortened. 

3.  That  the  registration  in  counties  should  be  abolished,  and 
^t  all  inhibitions  should  be  recorded  in  the  General  Eegister  of 
Iriibitions  at  Edinburgh. 

4.  That  the  Registers  of  Inhibitions  and  Adjudications  should  be 
inalgamated, — an  arrangement  requiring  some  additional  regulations 
ji  detail  in  the  mode  of  registering  adjudications. 

5.  Finally,  a  suggestion  by  the  Commissioners  that  a  short 
ibreviate  of  the  inhibition  should  be  entered  in  the  Register  prior 
t^itsexeeadon  against  the  party,  so  as  to  give  notice  to  the  public. 

I.  lo  the  Brst  suggestion  the  resolution  of  the  Royal  Burghs  and 
ti^e  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  concur. 

The  publication  to  the  lieges  at  the  market  cross  of  inhibitions 
Lid  interdictions,  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  certain  citations 
H  criminal  matters,  and  in  processes  entirely  belonging  to  the 
sheriff  Court,  the  only  use  made  of  the  market  cross  as  a  means 
^^publication.  While  providing  for  its  aboHtion,  or  devising  a  sub- 
^te,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  the  changes  which  legisla- 
im  has  already  made  in  analogous  cases. 

The  mariset  cross  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  formerly  a  place  for 
Evening  all  parties  to  process  who  were  furth  of  the  kingdom,  is 
^^  for  such  purposes  replaced  by  the  Office  of  Edictal  Citations  in 
die  General  Register  House  in  Edinburgh.  .Ai^roceeding,  however, 
^^^  more  analogous  to  the  publication. now  in  question,  will  be 
&Q&d  in  the  practice  of  denunciation  at  the  market  cross  formerly 
Qsed,  and  stiU  competent,  on  the  expiry  of  the  inducicB  of  a  charge 
^pon  iettais  of  homing.    The  denunciation  was,  like  the  publica- 
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dons  now  in  qnestion,  a  proclamation  to  the  lieges,  and^  like  theo^ 
its  effect  was  to  place  the  lieges  in  mala  Jide  to  transact  with  tb 
debtor  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  creditor  using  it.  Kow  ki 
us  see  how  statutory  enactment  has  superseded  dennnciatioDS.  Bj 
a  very  ingenious  provision  (sec  5  of  the  Personal  Diligence  Act,  1 
&  2  Vict.,  c.  114)  it  is  made  competent  to  register  the  esttac 
(the  statutory  substitute  for  the  letters  of  homing)  and  ezecuticQ  d 
charge  in  the  General  Segister  of  Homings,  and  such  r^istndc: 
is  made  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  debtor  or  obligagit  had  iw 
denounced  rebel  in  virtue  of  letters  of  homing^  and  the  said  UtUn 
ioith  the  executions  of  charge  and  denunciationj  had  been  reeorin 
according  to  the  form  previously  in  use* 

Now  this  points  to  a  very  obvious  expedient  for  abolishing  ji^ 
cation  at  the  market  cross  of  inhibitions,  without  introducing  tc; 
new  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  the  several  steps  ^f 
diligence.  A  statute  might  abolish  and  render  null  the  pnhlicatiri: 
at  the  market  cross  of  inhibitions  affecting  heritage ;  while  it  migin 
be  made  competent,  within  forty  days  of  the  execution  agaiost  ua 
debtor,  to  register  the  execution  in  the  General  Register  of  Inlubi- 
tions^  and  it  might  be  declared  that  such  registration  ahoiild  have  tin 
same  efiect  as  if  the  inhibition  had  been  duly  published  and  registenri 
according  to  the  forms  now  in  use.  Thus  the  expense  of  the  pair 
Ucation  at  the  market  cross  would  be  dispensed  with ;  a  critoics 
would  be  preserved  as  to  the  date  when  the  writ  was  duly  published; 
that  publication  would  be  real  instead  of  fictitious;  a  sofficiea: 
motive  would  be  given  to  the  cieditbr  to  record  his  execution  intb- 
out  delay ;  and  a  search  for  incumbrance  created  by  an  inhibition  n 
any  other  record  than  the  General  Begister  of  Inhibitions  wooti 
become  unnecessary. 

2.  On  the  second  point,  again,  the  resolution  and  the  Beport  ahm 
referred  to  are  in  accordance.  The  resolution  of  the  Convent/oo  ci 
Boyal  Burghs  contents  itself  with  simply  reconunending  that  the 
form  of  the  writ  should  be  shortened.  The  Beport  of  the  Coouni^ 
sioners  says  more  explicitly, — ^  On  the  subject  of  inhibition  ^^ 
further  recommend  that  the  present  writ,  which  is  unnecessarily  ^^ 
and  barbarous  in  its  terms,  should  be  framed  according  to  a  pi^ 
scribed  simple  form*' 

We  think  that  here  is  introduced  a  subject  for  statutory  euact- 
ment  more  questionable  than  the  last.  The  responsible  adrisers  d' 
the  party  to  a  process  are  the  best  judges  of  the  language  of  a  loit 
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vM  will  sufficiently  protect  his  interests;  and  the  questionable 
access  which  has  attended  attempts  of  the  Legislature  (both  in  Act 
c:  i^diament  and  Act  of  Setleruut)  to  ^  prescribe  forms '  in  the  case 
/eitncts  and  their  execution,  should  be  a  warning  against  unneces* 
ianr  attempts  by  statutory  schedule  to  su])ersede  the  form  of  a  writ 
aactioned  by  usage.  It  is  mere  affectation  in  lawyers  to  complain 
u  toe  style  cf  a  writ  being  barbarous ;  and  if  an  abridged  form  of 
wiu  be  sanctioned  by  statute,  by  all  means  let  the  portion  of  the 
writ  r^ained  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  style  of  the  most 
ipproTed  forms  already  in  use.  There  is  one  simplification  of  the 
^nce,  however,  to  which  the  other  suggestions  before  u^  easily 
yt^u  If  the  change  should  be  adopted  of  allowing  only  property 
belon^g  to  the  debtor  at  the  date  of  recording  to  be  struck  at  by 
tile  writ,  the  natural  result  will  be  to  restrict  the  practical  usefulness 
u  the  diligence  very  much  to  the  case  where  there  is  a  bondjide 
Ktioa  pending  between  the  parties ;  for  in  most  other  cases  there 
vili  remain  no  reason  why  tlie  creditor  should  not  proceed  to  make 
itB  right  special  by  adjudication.  Now  an  obvious  simplification  of 
the  diligence  in  the  case  of  a  depending  action,  would  be  the  per* 
mission  to  insert  a  warrant  for  inhibition  in  the  summons  itself,  as 
cur  be  now  done  with  the  warrant  to  arrest ;  providing,  of  course, 
tjat  t  separate  execution  of  the  warrant  be  required,  which  must  be 
B4de  under  the  same  responsibility  as  the  execution  of  an  inhibition 
ia  the  form  now  in  use. 

3.  The  third  suggestion  above  mentioned  is  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners.  The  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
^^tording  in  the  County  liegisters,  and  the  requirement  to  record  in 
^  General  Segister,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Uw  upon  this  subject.  The  method  we  have  ventured  to  suggest 
^carrying  out  the  ^x>lition  of  the  publications  at  the  market  cross, 
voold  effect  both  objects  at  once. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  aspect  of  these  questions,  we  should 
^^BQtoie  to  remark  by  the  way^  that  if  ary  compensation  be  required 
^  parties  afiected  by  amendments  in  the  law,  the  country  has  a  most 
^hcct  claim  upon  Parliament  for  what  may  be  requisite.  It  appears 
^  the  Kqxnrt  of  the  Commissioners,  that  ever  since  1846  a  sur- 
fins  income,  which  now  amounts  to  about  L.7000  per  annum,  aris- 
iDg  (torn  the  fees  of  registration,  haa  gone  into  the  general  re/enue 
^  the  eoantiy.  We  venture  to  think  the  Commissioners  are  only 
^  modest  in  their  recommendations  upon  this  subject ;  and  that, 
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besides  reducing  fees  so  as  to  extingaish  the  surplus,  the  registntiort 
system  in  this  country  has  a  claim  on  Parliament  which  maj  wf£ 
be  applied  to  the  individual  compensation  required  by  any  benefidal 
amendments  of  the  law. 

4.  The  fourth  suggestion  above  quoted  is  also  from  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  would  no  doubt  be  highly  advantageoas. 
The  change  contemplated  would,  however,  only  afiect  direcdj  tk 
register  of  adjudications ;  and  we  shall  confine  onrselves  at  present 
solely  to  the  consideration  of  inhibitions. 

5.  The  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  this  suggestion  nHl  be 
reserved  till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  the  diligence  in  com- 
petition. In  the  meantime,  we  may  say  that  we  do  not  see  tk 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the  diligeoce. 
At  all  events,  this  necessity  would  be  obviated  by  the  method  ve 
have  pointed  at  for  carrying  out  the  suggestion  No.  1  above 
considered. 

in.  With  regard  to  the  subjects  which  should  be  affected  br 
inhibition,  the  resolution  of  the  Convention  of  Boyal  Burghs  so  pre- 
cisely  accords  with  the  recommendation  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners— namely,  that  future  acquisitions  should  not  be  struck  it 
by  the  writ — that  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  greatest  weiglit 
is  due  to  their  joint  recommendations ;  and  the  only  |)oint  of  nicetj 
remains  to  determine  the  critical  period — whether,  for  instance,  that 
of  executing  or  recording-^and  whether  future  acquisitions  are  to 
include  an  indefeasible  right  of  succession. 

IV*  With  regard  to  the  effect  in  competition  of  the  steps  of  pn>- 
cedure.  The  Convention  of  Boyal  Burghs  recommend  ^  that  tbe 
diligence  should  have  no  effect  in  questions  of  right  till  recorded.* 
The  same  recommendation  is  also  substantially  that  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. They,  however^  qualify  it  by  the  alternative  of  recording  an 
abbreviat£y  before  execution  on  the  debtor.  We  think,  however,  tfaat 
since  the  effect  of  the  several  3teps  of  the  present  diligence  are  y&j 
distinctly  settled  by  a  train  of  decisions^  it  would  be  hazardous  for  the 
Legislature  to  attempt  new  definitions  of  their  effects, — still  more  to 
introduce  a  new  step  of  diligence,  the  operation  of  which  would 
present  the  anomaly  of  a  notice  to  the  lieges  preceding  the  personal 
prohibition.  If,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  recording  be  made  com- 
petent immediately  on  the  execution  against  the  debtor,  and  if  it  be 
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rade  exactlj  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  publication  at  the 
3»^et  cross,  it  seems  capable  of  completely  protecting  both  the 
creditor  aod  subsequent  purchasers.  No  one  bat  a  party  in  collu- 
$k»  with  the  debtor  could  compete  with  a  purchaser  who  recorded 
js  diligence  without  dela}*^  while  a  bond  fide  purchaser  could  be 
aftded  by  no  inhibition  which  did  not  appear  upon  the  record. 

V.  The  resolution  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  and  the 
Report  on  Land  Registers  both  concur  in  recommending  that  the 
period  within  which  the  diligence  of  inhibition  should  prescribe, 
^rfmld  be  shortened*  The  resolution  contents  itself  with  the  mode- 
rate proposal,  that  the  period  should  be  limited  to  twenty  years. 
Tbe  Commissioners  go  further,  and,  after  observing  that  arrestments 
ficscribe  in  three  years,  say,  *  We  think  that  a  prescription  of  five  or 
%ven  years  would  be  more  advisable  than  the  present  rule ;  at  the 
sune  time^  in  order  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  to  a  party  having 
Q  interest  to  keep  up  his  inhibition  for  a  longer  period,  it  might  be 
pnDvided  that  he  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  it  a  new  course 
01  prescription,  by  executing  it  anew  against  the  party  affected  by  it, 
33d  recording  it  again — its  preference  over  subsequent  inhibitions 
^o«ng  in  such  a  case  preserved  to  it.'  We  confess  we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  prefer  the  last  of  these  recommendations ;  and  if  the  maxim 
^'iittiu  non  dormientibus  jura  adjuvant  can  be  held  to  refer  to 
tiie  amendment  as  well  as  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  there 
<^d  scarcely  be  a  clearer  instance  calling  for  its  application  than 
tilt  now  before  us. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  PRIVILEGE  IN  ACTIONS  OF  DAMAGES. 

Few  questions  belonging  to  the  common  law  jurisdiction  of  the 
Coart  have  given  rise  to  more  critical  distinctions,  of  have  occasioned 
^ter  perplexity  to  the  practitioner,  than  those  which  involve  the 
Wenceof  privilege.  The  distinction  between  privileged  and  noii- 
privileged  injuries  is  sufficiently  simple  in  its  general  statement ;  but 
^  ap|>Ucation  of  this  principle  to  the  various  classes  of  injuries 
<^pable  of  being  appreciated  in  money  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
^^^t  be  supposed.  In  the  present  article  we  shall  endeavour  to 
<^pitomize  the  results  of  the  recent  decisions  on  this  class  of  ques- 
^ons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  attention  to  some  anomalies  in 
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the  law  which  seem  to  call  for  remedial  legislation  at  tlie  fint  €«m- 
venient  opportunity. 

Among  the  various  classes  of  injuries  susceptible  of  being  appre- 
ciated in  money,  some  are  the  result  of  inevitable  accident,  or  sodi 
as  may  be  regarded  as  inevitable  so  far  as  liability  for  damages  is 
concerned  ;  others  are  the  result  of  the  fault  or  impmdence  of  tk 
injured  party  himself.  Of  these  the  law  takes  no  cognizance.  A 
second  class  of  injuries — our  division  being  made,  of  course,  with 
relation  to  the  question  of  privilege,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
injury — are  those  which  arise  from  the  illegal  act  of  some  other 
person  ;  that  is,  from  an  act  which  is  a  direct  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  injured  party,  and  which  does  not  consist  in  the  assertion  of 
a  right  by  the  party  performing  the  act  complained  of.  A  third 
class  of  injuries — an^  it  is  with  such  alone  that  we  ^re  at  present 
concerned — are  those  which  result  from  the  exercise  or  assertion 
of  some  right,  in  which  the  party  exercising  the  right  cannot  be 
restrained  by  a  court  of  law ;  but  which  right  he  is  bound  to  exer- 
cise with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  others.  It  is  in  sacb 
cases  as  fall  under  this  category  that  the  question  arises,  whether  a 
party  acting  bona  Jide  in  the  assertion  of  his  right  is  liable  in 
damages  for  any  injury  which  he  may  inflict  upon  others.  In  this 
category  we  may  include  all  acts  performed  in  the  exercise  of  duties 
of  a  judicial  character,  acts  performed  by  public  prosecutors  afvi 
other  officers  of  the  law  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties; 
and,  under  the  limitations  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  the  use  of  1^ 
process  and  diligence.  Along  with  these  last,  and  depending  upon 
the  same  considerations,  may  be  classed  injuries  resulting  from  tbe 
exercise  of  that  right  of  free  publication  and  free  speech  which  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valued  privileges  of  constitutional 
government. 

In  consequence  of  the  forms  of  pleading  which  obtain  in  tlie 
practice  of  our  Courts  in  Scotland,  questions  of  privilege  are  usually 
raised  in  the  form  of  criticism  upon  the  relevancy  of  the  record  or 
issue  in  actions  of  damages.  As  already  observed,  such  questions 
can  only  arise  in  relation  to  acts  which  the  Court  cannot  restrain 
by  interdict.  The  remedy  of  the  injured  party  is  in  these  cases 
necessarily  restricted  to  pecuniaiy  damages ;  and,  according  to  a 
practice  which  has  now  the  force  of  law,  the  intention  to  injure  is 
in  all  privileged  cases  held  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  action,  and 
must  accordingly  be  specifically  set  forth  in  the  summons  in  appro- 
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pTjte  legal  phraseolo^.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
ci/w  onimHs  of  a  defender  is  either  made  the  ground  of  an  accusa- 
L0D  of  malice  and  want  of  probable  caosci  or  of  fraudulent  intention. 
Ictioos  upon  firaud^  however,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these 
jbervations. 

The  first  consideration  suggested  by  the  discussion  of  this  class  of 
'-lesdons  is,  whether  the  averment  of  malicious  intent  is  of  such  an 
t^Qtial  natare  that  the  absence  of  the  requisite  averment  might 
rot  with  perfect  fairness  to  all  parties,  be  supplied  by  an  amend- 
E3:t  of  the  summons,  or  revisal  of  the  condescendence  or  other 
;iading  in  which  the  ground  of  action  is  set  forth.  After  the 
pasing  of  the  Court  of  Session  Act  (by  which  the  grounds  of  action 
*cre  taken  out  of  the  summons,  and  embodied  in  a  relative  con- 
'^^endence),  the  question  appears  to  have  been  considered  open 
'«  Brodie  V.  Youngy  13  D.  737),  though  there  are  numerous 
ases  in  the  books  prior  to  that  date,  in  which  actions  had  been 
-iisnissed  for  want  of  relevant  averments  of  malice.  However,  by 
ixii  time  the  practice  had  been  too  firmly  fixed  to  admit  of  alteration 
^itboat  direct  legislative  authority ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  sub- 
^^aent  cases  in  which  questions  of  privilege  have  been  raised,  it 
isB  been  assumed,  that  unless  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  act 
'M  arerred  in  the  summons,  the  defect,  if  defect  there  were,  could 
>i^  be  obviated  by  an  amendment. 

Bfit  while,  in  virtue  of  the  class  of  decisions  to  which  we  refer, 
2  ponoer  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  case  by  averring  too  little,  he 
^^^<cun  no  risk  whatever  by  averring  too  much.  In  all  cases  in 
^cb  the  defence  of  privilege  may  be  anticipated,  his  safe  course  is 
^  wet  malice,  fraud,  and  every  bad  motive  which  the  ingenuity  of 
><^  counsel  may  suggest,  and  then  to  tender  an  issue  omitting  those 
'^mons  ingredients,  leaving  it  to  the  Court,  if  they  think  proper, 
^  snpply  from  the  record  whatever  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
^eraDt  issue*  In  some  of  the  cases,  indeed,  it  was  attempted  to  be 
^&tained  that,  as  the  pursuer  had  stated  a  case  of  malicious  injury, 
^•e  most  be  held  to  have  perilled  his  complaint  upon  that  charge. 
^t  that  proposition,  which  is  indeed  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
^rine  that  malice  is  of  the  essence  of  the  action,  has  not  been 
*^ted  by  the  Court.  In  the  most  recent  cases  (e.g.,  Ford  v.  Mtdr- 
*«i20  D.  949  ;  Christie  v.  Thompson,  20  D.  1114 ;  and  Macintosh 
^'  fraur,  21  D.  783),  it  was  conceded,  and  the  Court  proceeded 
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upon  the  footing,  that  averments  of  malice  and  want  of  probal^ 
cause  did  not  preclude  the  pursuer  from  maintaining  bis  right  to  p 
to  trial  upon  a  simple  issue  uf  wrongful  injury. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  law  with  reference  to  the  form  cf 
actions  of  damages,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  useful  result  can  flov 
from  the  requirement  that  malice  and  want  of  probable  cause  sbou!: 
be  averred  as  an  integral  part  of  the  cause  of  action.  The  olgect 
of  written  pleadings  is  to  give  notice  of  the  grounds  of  action  an-l 
defence.  But,  manifestly,  the  notice  implied  in  an  averm«it<<i 
malice  is  of  no  use  whatever.  If  intended  as  a  notice  of  the  gronr/ 
of  action,  the  averment  of  malice  on  record  would  mean  that  th 
pursuer  desired  to  go  to  trial  upon  the  footing  that  the  injury  coci- 
plained  of  was  mah'cious.  But  in  reality  his  intention  is  directly 
opposite.  His  object  and  his  policy,  in  every  doubtful  case  o' 
privilege,  is,  by  all  means  to  avoid  putting  his  averment  of  malice  ir 
issue ;  and  an  issue  of  malice  is,  in  fact,  never  taken,  unless  require 
by  the  defender*  Although  the  averment  of  malice,  and  that  of  c 
probable  cause,  which  usually  accompanies  it,  appear  in  tbe  por- 
suer's  statement  of  his  ground  of  action,  yet  it  is  invariably  upon  iir. 
defender's  requisition  that  such  averments  are  embodied  in  the  issee. 
A  pursuer,  however,  can  do  no  harm  to  his  case  by  introducing  in 
averment  of  this  nature  into  his  summons ;  and  for  any  practb 
use  which  it  serves,  it  might  as  well  be  either  made  a  formal  par. 
of  every  summons  or  action  of  damages,  or  omitted  altogether.  I- 
would  certainly  be  more  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  ci 
pleading,  that  such  averments  should  be  lefl  to  be  pleaded  in  re 
plication,  as  they  properly  arise  in  answer  to  the  defendec's  plea  c- 
privilege,  when  stated  by  him. 

As  a  question  of  principle,  it  is  objectionable  to  compel  a  poisaer 
in  the  first  instance  to  raise  pleas  which  he  does  not  mean  to  mais* 
tain.  Of  course,  where  there  are  two  separate  grounds  of  action 
based  upon  distinct  species  factij  both  ought  to  be  averred.  Tee 
pursuer  then  has  the  option  of  abandoning  one  of  them,  and  ffiDf 
to  trial  on  the  other.  But  averments  as  to  the  motives  of  the  parties 
stand  in  a  different  position.  A  defender  who  knows  that  bi^ 
motives  were  not  injurious,  and  who  believes  that  the  law  will  pro- 
tect him  against  liability  for  the  injurious  consequences  of  Bd* 
committed  without  fraudulent  intent,  has  the  power  of  claimic;: 
that  protection  which  the  law  throws  around  him  by  pleading  li* 
privilege  as  matter  of  defence.     Why  should  he  object  to  the  por- 
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5zr  pleidiiig  in  replication,  that  the  injurious  act  is  not  protected^ 
icd  that  the  privilege  fails  by  reason  of  the  act  having  been  done 
rsilicioosljry  and  with  an  intention  to  injure?  Above  all,  why 
iovii  a  defender  require  that  such  a  gratuitous  slur  upon  his  own 
cbncter,  as  is  implied  in  a  charge  of  malicious  injury,  should  be 
iaodooed  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  pleading  in  every  action  in 
tiach  the  plea  of  privilege  may  be  competently  raised  ? 

Oar  views  on  this  matter  would  lead  even  farther  than  the 
srgnment  already  stated  obviously  implies.    We  do  not  think  that 
itennents  of  motive  ought  to  enter  the  record  at  all«    The  motives 
of  die  pursuer  in  raising  the  action  are  immaterial :  the  motives  of 
tk  defender  in  performing  the  act  complained  of  are  best  known 
t>.'  himself;  and  he  ought,  in  every  case  in  which  an  injury  has 
confessedly  been  done  or  may  be  proved,  to  come  into  Court  pre- 
paied  to  prove  that  he  acted  from  proper  motives,  and  to  rebut  any 
jxtisation  of  fraudulent  or  malicious  intention  which  may  be  pro- 
faned against  him.    If  the  circumstances,  as  proved  at  the  trial, 
iisclose  a  case  of  privilege,  the  pursuer  should  be  entitled,  as  matter 
tit  course,  and  without  any  formal  averment,  to  lead  proof  of  the 
mtention  to  injure,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  the  legal  averment 
of  milice ;  and  the  defender  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  raises 
^  question  of  privilege,  to  come  prepared  to  disprove  or  explain 
i»  circumstances  arguing  malicious  intention  which  are  likely  to 
be  founded  upon  in  replication  to  his  defence, 

Learing  the  question  as  to  the  form  of  the  pleading  in  cases  of 
pnTil^ed  injury — a  question  which  is  all  the  more  deserving  of 
(inuideration  at  a  time  when  attention  has  been  generally  directed 
10  defects  of  our  existing  forms  of  procedure — we  pass  to  the  con- 
^ideratioa  of  the  principles  which  have  been  established  by  the 
Court  at  Session  in  regard  to  the  applicability  of  the  defence  of 
pnvilege  to  particular  cases.    The  first  step  towards  a  discussion  of 
tie  sabjeet  is  to  distinguish  the  different  classes  of  cases  in  which 
tiie  defence  has  been  put  forward  and  sustained.    The  leading  dis- 
tinction, of  course,  is  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the 
^nr]r.    Privilege  may  arise  either  in  actions  for  real  injury,  where 
^  defender  has  injured  another  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right  or 
^^ty,  or  in  actions  for  verbal  injury,  where,  from  considerations  of 
Public  utility  and  expediency,  the  defender  is  in  the  position  of  being 
^stided  to  state  his  real  opinion  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
^her,  without  incurring  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of 
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giving  an  erroneous  opinion.     We  shall  refer  to  the  cases  faBing 
under  these  categories,  in  their  order. 

1.  First  in  order  in  the  class  of  real  injuries,  we  may  consider  tie 
injury  which  is  done  to  one  of  the  parties  to  a  judicial  proceedin*: 
when  an  erroneous  judgment  or  an  incompetent  warrant  is  granted 
by  a  judge  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  protection  whidi 
the  law  affords  to  judges  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  is 
of  the  most  ample  description;  and  in  the  case  of  Jastioesoftk 
Peace,  who  from  the  limited  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  might  be 
supposed  to  be  liable  in  a  stricter  degree  of  responsibility  than  other 
judges,  the  Legislature  has  interposed  with  special  protective  previ- 
sions, which  virtually  give  to  the  judgments  of  those  magistnte 
the  same  protection  which  belongs  to  those  of  the  superior  couit*. 
These  statutory  provisions  have  been  made  applicable  to  the  war- 
rants and  sentences  of  all  inferior  judges  in  Scotland;  though,  » 
we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  point  out,  the  j^udgmeots  o: 
Sheriffs  in  Scotland  are  protected  at  common  law  as  fully  as  those 
of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts^ 

By  the  Act  24  George  11,^  cap.  44,  it  is  provided,  sec.  1,  that  no 
writ  or  other  legal  process  shxdl  be  sued  out  against  any  Justice  (^ 
the  Peace  for  anything  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 
nntil  notice  in  writing  shall  have  been  given  to  him  at  least  one 
calendar  month  before  the  institution  of  the  action,  *  in  which  notltt 
shall  be  clearly  and  explicitly  contained  the  cause  of  action  wbicb 
such  party  hath  or  claimeth  to  have  against  such  Justice  of  tb 
Peace.'  By  sec.  2  it  is  provided  that  the  Justice  may  tender  ameods 
before  the  action  is  raised,  and  may  plead  such  tender  in  bar  of  the 
action ;  and  if  the  jury  shall  find  the  amends  so  tendered  to  hn^ 
been  sufficient,  they  shall  give  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The 
Act  also  contains  the  usual  provisions,  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  to 
recover  without  proof  of  notice  at  the  trial ;  that  the  Justice  mar 
pay  money  into  Court  in  satisfaction  of  the  claim ;  and  that  no  evi- 
dence shall  be  permitted  to  be  given  on  the  trial  of  any  cBUsed 
action  except  such  as  is  contained  in  the  notice.  This  Act,  which 
appears  to  be  applicable  to  Scotland,  does  not  properly  hrwg  tk 
actions  referred  to  within  the  category  of  privileged  actions;  andaoy 
benefit  which  it  might  afford  has  been  superseded  by  the  moic 
ample  provisions  of  the  Act  43  George  III.,  cap.  141,  eDtitule<l, 
^  An  Act  to  render  Justices  of  the  Peace  more  safe  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.'     By  that  statute  it  was  enacted,  that  in  all  actions 
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vlffsoerer  which  should  thereafter  be  brought  against  any  Justice 
?  Jastices  of  the  Peace  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  account  of  any 
.fnrictiOD  in  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  of  any  order  or 
inri  of  a  penalty,  the  plaintiff,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
'^iiltj,  should  not  be  entitled  to  recover  more  than  twopence,  nor 
rr  costs  of  suit  whatsoever,  unless  upon  the  ground  ^that  such 
iTd  vere  done  maliciously,  and  without  any  reasonable  and  pro- 
4jJe  ctnse.'  It  was  further  provided  that  no  damages  or  costs 
fktsoerer  should  be  recovered  if  it  were  proved  at  the  trial  that 
'^  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of  which  he  had  been  con- 
ricted,  and  that  he  had  undergone  no  greater  punishment  than  was 
is^Dcd  by  law  to  such  offence. 

Bjthe  Act  9  Greorge  IV.,  eap.  29,  sec.  26,  the  provisions  of  the  last 
3tti(med  Act  are  declared  to  extend  to  all  inferior  judges  and 
zaristrates  in  Scotland  in  regard  to  any  sentence  pronounced  or 
Toeeeding  had  in  any  criminal  trial.  By  an  Act  passed  two  years 
jfewarda,  11  George  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.,  cap.  37,  sec.  13,  the  pro- 
ikns  of  the  last  mentioned  Act  are  extended  ^  to  all  acts  done  by 
ST  sQch  judge  or  magistrate  in  apprehending  any  party,  or  in 
^^  to  any  criminal  cause  or  proceeding,  or  to  any  prosecution 
^  t  pecuniary  penalty.' 

The  protection  thus  afforded  to  Justices  and  other  inferior  judges 
^thdr  criminal  jurisdiction  has  been  so  effectual,  that  we  believe 
tkae  has  been  scarcely  an  instance  of  an  action  of  damages  being 
'^  m  m6dem  times  against  an  inferior  jndge  on  the  ground  of 
^ic»3  of  jurisdiction,  although  in  various  instances  damages  have 
j^  recovered  from  pubUc  prosecutors  and  other  officers  for  carry- 
^  tlieir  decrees  into  execution. 

The  immunity  of  judges  at  common  law  in  relation  to  decrees 
i^Qoaoced  m  foro  is  so  obvious  and  essential  a  condition  of  the 
^^sxtise  of  jurisdiction,  that  it  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  re- 
coa[nised  and  acted  upon.  Lord  Stair  asserted  emphatically,  that 
^jQoges  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  soundness  of  their  decisions, 
^■^  bat  a  fool  or  a  beggar  would  be  willing  to  exercise  the  judicial 
"^e.  The  modem  cases  in  which  judicial  proceedings  have  been 
^alleoged  in  the  fi>rm  of  actions  of  damages,  have  related  in  every 
^^noe  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  judicial  animadversion  or 
•ornate  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties  or  their  procu- 
^ton.  The  extent  of  privilege  in  those  cases  was  settled  by  the 
Hoase  of  Lords  in  the  well-known  case  of  Haggart  v.  Hope  (2 
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Shaw's  App.  Cas.,  p.  125),  which  was  an  action  by  an  advoest^ 
against  Lord  President  Hope,  founded  on  certain  nD&voiinc> 
reflections  wliich  that  eminent  judge  had  thought  proper  to  oak? 
upon  the  professional  conduct  of  the  pursuer ;  and  it  was  ism- 
tained,  that  as  these  observations  applied  not  merely  to  the  yrw^r 
ings  in  the  cause,  but  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  pnrsoer  ui 
practitioner,  the  case  was  thereby  taken  out  of  the  eattgorrf. 
privileged  injuries.  But  it  was  established  i>y  the  decisioa  of  tie 
House  that  the  privilege  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  exten<kl 
to  everything  done  in  the  bona  fide  exercise  of  his  office;  andtbn 
no  action  of  damages  would  lie  in  such  a  case,  the  only  leiBeor 
being  by  an  application  to  Parliament.  In  the  recent  casec: 
ffamilton  v.  Anderson  (3  Macqueen,  p.  363),  it  was  held  that  tlis 
privilege  extended  to  Sheriffs,  and  that  an  action  could  not  i^ 
maintained  by  a  solicitor  for  injury  sustained  by  him  in  conseqaesic 
of  an  interlocutor  suspending  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  fuDCtkys! 
as  a  procurator  in  the  Sheriff  Court 

A  distinction  was  certainly  taken  in  the  case  of  BoherUon  r. 
Barclay  AUardice  (4  Wilson  and  Shaw  102)  between  actions  ij 
alleged  slander  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  similar  coin]JiiD^ 
against  superior  judges.  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  an  actk< 
would  lie  against  Justices  upon  averments  of  malice;  bat  that tbe 
malicious  intention  could  not  be  inferred  from  the  words  nsedflin 
must  be  substantively  proved.  In  Tait  v.  Payne  fy  Kermtdy^  18  P. 
1038,  the  principle  was  applied  to  warrants  of  apprehension  grants: 
by  magistrates  of  burghs.  From  the  observations  made  in  Hamht- 
V.  Anderson,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Court  would  sustain  ^ 
action,  even  when  grounded  upon  averments  of  malice,  for  a  conTk* 
tion  or  judgment  pronounced  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  a  matte: 
regularly  brought  before  them. 

A  somewhat  stricter  rule  of  responsibility  has  been  enforced  \t 
actions  against  ecclesiastical  courts.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  re&' 
to  the  Auchterarder  case  (12  D.  284),  where  it  was  conceded  tb: 
an  action  of  damages  would  lie  against  the  Presbytery  for  an  i'* 
regular  sentence  on  the  allegation  of  malice  and  want  of  probaUe 
cause ;  and  to  the  previous  case  of  Sturrock  v.  Greig  (1 1  D.  1220), 
where  a  kirk  session,  having  refused  to  obey  the  judgment  of  th^if 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  having  repeated  their  sentence  after  it 
had  been  reversed,  the  members  were  held  liable  in  damages  mti^^ 
a  summons  in  which  malice  was  not  averred. 
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i.  Next  in  order  in  the  class  of  privileged  injuries   are   those 

rxipliioed of  inactions  against  Procurators-fiscal,  and  other  public 

fncen  of  the  law,  for  wrongous  apprehension,  or  for  putting  in  force 

i^nctions  improperlj  obtained.    The  considerations  involved  in 

ia  class  of  cases  do  not  involve  much  difficulty.    The  general  rule 

1  tfait  public  prosecutors,  constables,  and  police  officers  are  pro- 

^jti  in  the  bonajide  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  consequently, 

*:2t  the  pursuer   must  aver  and  prove  malice  and  want  of  pro- 

iaUe  cause  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  case  (Munro  v.  Taylor^  7 

:'.500;  Mains  v.  AtLullichj  23  D.  1258).    The  protection,  how- 

e^r,  applies   only  to   acts  performed  in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful 

x^ority ;  and  therefore,  if  a  prisoner  is  apprehended  or  detained  by 

anibority  of  a  superintendent  of  police  in  a  place  beyond  the  bounds 

a  which  the  police  are  entitled  to  act  {Hollands  v.  Richardson^  5  D. 

•.>^2 ;  6  D.  9),  or  is  apprehended  on  a  warrant  obtained  by  the 

Procarator-fiscal  for  an  offence  committed  beyond  the  limits  of  his 

«5cc  (i^ Crone  v.  Sawers^  13  S.  443),  the  pursuer  is  not  bound  to 

M  malice  in  an  action  concluding  for  damages.    Public  officers 

rebound  to  know  the  local  boundaries  to  which  their  authority 

dteods,  and  cannot  plead  the  privilege  belonging  to  their  office  in 

jt^tification   of  proceedings  in  manifest  excess  of  that  authority. 

The  same  principle  would  doubtless  be  held  to  apply  to  the  appre- 

t'miim  or  imprisonment  of  a  party,  at  the  instance  of  a  public  pro- 

^>^tor,  for  an  act  which,  though  illegal,  was  manifestly  beyond  his 

cognizance ;  as  for  example,  if  a  police  official  should  apprehend  a 

pany  for  a  contravention  of  some  fiscal  regulation  or  other  offence 

'kieh  was  only  punishable  by  a  fine  to  be  enforced  by  civil  action, 

'rior  an  offence  the  right  of  prosecuting  for  which  was  given  to 

lae  injured  party  exclusively  (see  Tait  v.  Paynty  18  D.  1038).     But 

3n  action  of  damages  will  not  lie  for  apprehension  or  detention  on 

tlie  ground  that  the  party  was  innocent,  or  of  informality  of  the 

^tence,  unless  such  averments  are  made  as  exclude  the  plea  of 

pHfilege. 

Where  public  officers  enjoy  special  protective  privileges  in  virtue 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  they  act,  these  are  held  to  be 
p^,  not  as  additional  to  the  common  law  privilege  of  such  officers, 
(»Qt  in  lieu  of  it.  This  was  the  point  decided  in  the  case  of  Christie 
Y'  Thmtfson  (20  D.  1114),  which  was  an  action  of  damages  against 
^Costom  House  officer  for  a  seizure  of  tobacco.  By  the  Customs 
Consolidation  Act,  sec.  312,  it  is  provided  that  if  the  judge  before 
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vfhom  any  sdch  action  shall  be  tried^  shall  certify  on  the  tecori 
that  there  was  probable  cause  for  the  seizure,  the  plaintiff  shall  b^ 
be  entitled  to  more  than  twopence  damages,  nor  to  any  costs.  Toe 
case  was  sent  to  the  whole  Court  on  the  form  of  the  issues ;  sod  t 
majority  of  the  judges  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  the  ^tecu! 
enactment  left  the  question  of  probable  cause  to  the  decision  of  tk 
judge,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  Legislature  had  intend^i 
that  the  jury  should  have  cognizance  of  the  same  question,  still  i» 
that  the  analogous  element  of  malice  should  be  left  to  thar  det»- 
mination.  Accordingly  the  case  went  to  trial  on  a  simple  isoe  d 
wrongful  seizure. 

The  detection  and  punishment  of  crime  is  considered  so  landatif 
an  object^  that  even  a  private  person  giving  information  of  a  crioi: 
to  the  proper  authorities,  in  consequence  of  which  a  person  n?*. 
guilty  is  apprehended,  is  not  liable  in  damages  unless  he  acttri 
maliciously  and  without  probable  cause  {Shepherd  v.  Fraser,  11 
D.  446 ;  Cameron  v.  Hamilton^  18  D.  423).  It  may  be  obsened, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  a  private  party  who  has  no  dotj  b 
relation  to  the  detection  of  crime  other  than  that  which  belongs  to 
him  as  a  member  of  the  public,  malice  will  be  easily  presumed  if  h« 
is  found  to  have  acted  without  probable  cause. 

8.  With  respect  to  civil  proceedings  at  the  instance  of  printe 
parties,  a  distinction  has  been  recognised  between  the  use  of  le^ 
process  obtained  by  the  party  himself  without  the  intervention  of  <  I 
iudge,  and  the  enforcement  of  decrees  and  warrants  obtained  u 
parte.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  said  that  a  party  using  diligence 
which  he  may  obtain  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  to  be  regarded  as  b 
the  exercise  of  a  legal  right,  and  that  he  is  therefore  not  liable  id 
damages,  howerver  injurious  the  proceedings  may  be  to  the  adveRe 
party,  unless  he  is  proved  to  have  acted  maliciously  and  without 
probable  cause.  As  it  is  practically  impossible  to  prove  that  1^ 
diligence  has  been  resorted  to  from  malicious  motives,  the  effect  of 
this  rule  is  virtually  to  give  complete  indemnity  in  respect  of  tbe 
use  of  diligence  in  all  cases  where  the  forms  of  law  are  obserred. 
But  in  cases  where  the  signature  of  a  judge  is  required,— as,  k 
example,  to  warrants  for  arrestment  of  the  person  as  in  meditadm 
fugce  (Duff  v.  Bradherryy  4  S.  22 ;  Swayne  v.  Fife  Banking  Co^ 
13  S.  1003 ;  Came  v.  Manuel,  13  D.  1253 ;  Ford  v.  Muirheai 
20  D.  949),  or  for  interim  interdict  {Snare  v.  E.  of  Fife's  Trs^^i 
D.  286),  or  for  sequestration  {Oswald  y.  Grame^  13  D.  1229),-ll< 
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rsie  is,  that  the  warrant  is  granted  periculo  petentis^  and  that  the 
spplicant  is  boand  to  answer  in  an  ordinary  action  of  damages 
viioizt  the  protection  afforded  by  an  issue  of  malice.  The  rationale 
':'ie<iistinction  is,  that  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  diligence 
3:  applicant's  right  is  so  clear  that  the  judge's  warrant  is  not 
rpisite,  and  therefore  he  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  privileged  party  ; 
▼•iie  in  the  other  case  his  right  is  more  doubtful, — it  is  more 
iJv,  therefore,  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  and  a  jury  may  more  easily 
r:tr  that  he  has  so  acted  as  to  render  himself  liable  in  damages. 

When  a  distinction  has  once  been  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to  state  it 

3  nch  a  way  as  to  give  a  show  of  plausibility  to  the  principle 

vicch  it  involves.    But  in  the  present  case,  a  comparison  of  two 

Finlkl  cases  will  show  how  little  reason  there  is  for  the  distinction 

J  qoestioD.    The  cases  which  we  propose  to  compare  are,  arrest- 

s^Dts  on  the  dependence  of  an  action,  and  applications  for  interim 

^^-dict    In  the  former  case,  the  pursuer  of  an  action  of  damages 

c^^^Bates  the  injury  as  he  pleases.    His  action  may  be  so  bad  tliat 

i'  raonsel  would  advise  him  to  prosecute  it.    If  by  good  fortune, 

ffi  in  spite  of  the  law,  he  succeeds  in  gaining  a  verdict,  the  injury 

•^7  be  so  small  that  a  sympathising  jury  cannot  venture  upon 

iSBsiDg  it  at  any  higher  figure  than  one  farthing  damages.     His 

'•«a  estimate,  however,   may  range  as  high  as  L.10,000.     We 

leation  a  sum  which  in  practice  is  not  unlrequently  introduced 

nto  the  oondunons  of  actions  of  damages,  but  in  point  of  law  there 

i  no  limit  to  the  discretion  of  a  pursuer  in  estimating  solatium ; 

^  generally  speaking,  the  larger  the  sum  which  he  claims,  the 

zjce  be  is  likely  to  get,  unless  the  sum  named  is  so  extravagantly 

^  as  to  shock  one's  sense  of  propriety  in  considering  the  figure 

>^vhichaman  might  estimate  the  damage  sustained  through  an 

^jvv  or  afiont  offered  to  himself.     But  whatever  the  sum  he  may 

pnch  upon,  to  that  amount  the  pursuer  is  entitled,  instantly  upon 

^^^  his  summons,  to  arrest  the  money  and  personal  effects,  in- 

™in^  ships,  belonging  to  his  adversary.     No  judge's  order — ^not 

^^  the  form  of  judicial  interposition — ^is  requisite ;  on  the  mere 

jndiiction  of  a  summons  signed  by  the  pursuer's  agent,  a  clerk  in 

*^  Register  Office  is  bound  to  affix  the  signet  to  a  warrant  of 

^^^ment,  upon  which  the  pursuer  may  immediately  deprive  bis 

wversaiy  of  the  use  of  his  whole  personal  property.    It  is  some- 

^^^  said  that  a  pursuer  lays  on  arrestments  at  his  own  peril ;  bat 
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this  is  not  the  case.  The  defender  cannot  recover  damages  ^thod 
proving  that  his  opponent  acted  maliciously.  How  is  he  to  6 
that  t  The  probability  is  that  the  party  who  laid  on  the  arrest- 
ments believed  he  had  a  good  ground  of  action.  At  all  eYeots^  h 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  persuade  a  jury  that  he  did  not  h 
practice,  it  is  well  known  that  a  party  who  takes  an  issue  of  malkt 
goes  into  Court  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  that  hardly  in  one  case  k 
ten  does  he  return  successful. 

In  comparing  a  party  using  arrestment  on  the  dependence  with  ix 
applicant  for  interdict,  the  advantage  seems  to  us,  in  any  questK^i: 
to  responsibility,  to  lie  with  the  latter.  A  party  applying  for  interort 
says  in  effect  to  the  judge,  ^  Here  is  a  statement  of  my  case,  the  vx^ 
racy  of  which  I  guarantee.  If  the  Court  think,  upon  that  stiter 
the  facts,  that  I  am  entitled  to  interdict,  I  am  ready  to  avail  mr^ 
of  the  prohibition.'  In  such  a  case  the  responsibility  ought  tor^**- 
entirely  with  the  judge,  unless  the  statements  upon  which  hti 
asked  to  proceed  are  untrue ;  and  the  liability  of  the  applicant  to  a: 
action  of  damages  ought  in  strict  justice  to  be  determined  bTtbf 
truth  of  his  statement.  But  the  issue  which  is  actually  pot  to  the 
jury  is,  whether  the  party  wrongfully  obtained  the  interdict  and  pc: 
it  in  force, — an  issue  from  which  the  jury  are  at  liberty  to  infer 
that  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  applicant  to  establish  his  dm  b 
sufficient  to  render  him  liable  as  for  a  wrongful  use  of  the  warras: 

To  a  non-legal  mind,  it  would  seem  that  a  party  who  executes  a 
diligence  which  he  obtains  at  his  own  hand,  witjiout  the  possibSr 
of  being  restrained  in  putting  it  into  execution,  ought  to  be  ht<^ 
liable  according  to  a  stricter  canon  of  responsibility  than  hevb 
merely  puts  in  force  a  warrant  granted  upon  cause  shown,  an. 
which  the  judge  may,  and  often  does  withhold,  if  he  sees  reason  t.^ 
do  so.  The  fact  that  the  degree  of  liability  is  stricter  in  the  case 
of  warrants  of  interdict  than  in  that  of  arrestments  on  the  depend- 
ence, can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that  the  ia^ 
in  this  class  of  cases  is  the  result  of  hap-hazard  decision,  and  that  :i> 
the  time  when  the  Court  began  to  be  chary  in  granting  issues  ccc- 
taining  the  element  of  malice,  the  application  of  that  form  of  is^ 
to  actions  for  wrongful  arrestment  had  become  inveterate.  In  t'^c 
last  case  in  which  the  point  was  raised  (  WoUhekker  v.  The  Nortk^ 
Agricultural  Co.y  1  MT.  211) — a  Second  Division  case— the  in 
troduction  of  the  element  of  malice  into  an  issue  of  this  kind  wi' 
defended  solely  upon  the  ground  that  it  had  been  so  settled  br  i 
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m$  renanjudicaiarum  (see  Brodie  v.  Ycung^  13  D.  737 ;  Hmning 
T,  Hneittony  14  D.  487)  ;  while  in  other  recent  cases  upon  malice, 
ijsJwigd9o{  the  First  Division  have  expressed  their  regret  that 
ie  Court  had  gone  so  far,  and  intimated  a  resolution  not  to  extend 
ie  requirement  of  the  proof  of  malice  to  cases  to  which  it  had  not 
bcoi  previously  applied. 

L  Among  the  examples  of  judicial  proceedings  involving  the  ap- 

;tant  in  liability  for  damages,  even  where  he  is  not  alleged  to  have 

iCti.  malafidey  we  may  notice  the  case  of  applications  to  the  Sheriff 

k  wamnt  to  confine  a  party  as  a  lunatic.    In  the  first  case 

::  tkit  kind  which  came  before  the  Court  of  Session  (Dickie  v. 

i^,  12  July  1825,  3  Murray  509),  the  question  as  to  the  neces* 

srr  of  malice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  raised  before  the  trial. 

33tin  the  subsequent  case  of  Strang  v.  Strang  (11  D.  378),  which 

ns  careliilly  considered,  the  issue  granted  was  one  of  wrongful  de- 

taiton ;  and  this  precedent  was  followed  in  the  case  of  Mackintosh 

^  Frtuer  (21  D.  783).    As  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session 

~^  this  point  was  not  questioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 

^n^  appeal,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  will  now  be  regarded  as  an 

uithodtative  precedent  for  all  similar  cases.     There  can  be  little 

^ttbt  that  in  the  hands  of  an  impartial  judge,  a  defender  in  an 

*^  of  damages,  if  he  has  a  good  c^se,  can  well  afford  to  dispense 

^the  nominal  protection  afforded  by  an  issue  of  malice.    There  is 

^ibice  in  the  Lord  President's  observations  upon  this  point,  in 

iliecase  to  which  we  have  just  referred.    *  The  word  "wrongful,"' 

^  Us  Lordship,  ^is  an  expansive  word.    It  is  flexible,  and  adapts 

^to  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  when  we  see  that  the  Judge 

>^^  Glenlee)  on  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Dickie  found  room  to  lay 

^^^  the  doctrine  reported  in  that  case  without  even  the  word 

''wnrngfol" — and  the  eminent  ability  of  that  Judge  gives  great 

'eight  and  authority  to  what  he  said, — surely  the  same  doctrine 

^J  be  applied  in  this  case,  with  the  additional  aid  of  the  word 

'^VTODgfol"  in  the  issue.    I  am  very  averse  to  extending  the  use  of 

Swords  "maliciously  and  without  probable  cause"  beyond  the 

^435  of  cases  to  which  they  have  already  been  applied.     In  many 

cases  they  might  mislead  a  jury.     I  am  for  retaining  the  word 

'^wroogfyiy "  in  this  issue,  as  being  more  intelligible  to  the  jury, 

uid  as  enabling  them  better  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  Judge  in 

aspect  of  the  case.'    (21  D.  789.) 

i*  The  observations  which  we  made  in  the  outset,  regarding  the 
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inexpediency  of  determining  before  the  trial  whether  malice  is  i& 
essential  part  of  a  pursuei^s  case,  apply  with  more  than  ordinin 
force  to  actions  for  verbal  injury.  The  distinctions  in  this  classo!:| 
cases  are  so  fine,  that  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to  detenniosl 
with  certainty  from  the  record  whether  the  slander  is  or  is  not 
privileged.  Accordingly^  it  has  happened  that  although  an  iooe 
has  been  granted  not  containing  the  element  of  malice,  the  evidesce 
adduced  at  the  trial  established  the  case  to  be  really  one  of  prr 
vilege ;  and  in  a  case  of  this  description  it  was  held  that  the  Judgi: 
rightly  charged  the  jury  to  find  for  the  defender,  on  the  groood 
that  malice  had  not  been  put  in  issue  {FenUm  v.  Curriey  5  D.  705'>. 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  defence  of  privilege  is  raised,  it  frequeatlr 
happens  that  the  circumstances  constituting  the  privilege  are  dexad 
by  the  pursuer ;  as,  for  example,  where  the  slander  consists  ifi  i 
public  censure,  or  in  an  opinion  privately  expressed  by  an  eodes- 
astical  body  (see  Dunbar  v.  Stoddartj  11  D.  587 ;  Edwards  t. 
Begbie,  12  D.  1134;  Lockhart  v.  Cumming^  14  D.  452),  or  byi 
committee  or  public  board  to  which  the  pursuer  was  in  some 
measure  responsible  {Fraser  v.  Wihorij  13  D.  289 ;  Bae  v.  Jtf'XcVt 
3  July  1852).  The  questions,  whether  the  injurious  accusatiao 
was  pertinent,  whether  the  party  stood  in  such  a  relation  that  tiie 
defender  was  in  duty  bound  to  state  his  opinion,  and  whether  tbe  ex- 
pressions were  matters  of  opinion,  or  were  statements  of  fact  untne 
in  their  substance,  and  therefore  not  privileged,  can  never  be  satis- 
factorily determined  until  the  circumstances  have  been  ascertainei 
at  the  trial.  As  things  are,  the  considerations  upon  which  the  is- 
fender's  right  to  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  privilege  depeoi 
must,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  form  of  the  issue,  be  assuiDed 
by  the  Court  one  way  or  other  without  evidence. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  privilege  in  actions  fcr 
verbal  injury,  is  the  procedure  for  enabling  the  defender  to  leai 
evidence  in  justification.  According  to  our  present  practice,  a  de- 
fender is  not  entitled  to  justify  a  slander  unless  he  takes  a  coonter 
issue ;  and  his  doing  so  is  regarded,  both  by  the  Court  and  a  jarT,t> 
a  virtual  admission  of  the  slander.  No  middle  course  is  open  to 
him.  Nor  is  he  even  entitled,  weighted  as  he  is,  to  daim  tbe 
benefit  of  his  plea,  unless  he  justify  every  word  that  he  has  nsed  in 
its  most  strict  and  literal  signification.  But  in  common  sense^  iJ 
not  in  law,  the  plea  of  justification  is  closely  identified  with  tk 
denial  of  the  use  of  the  words  in  a  slanderous  sense.     In  the  dass  of 
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in  wluch  an  inuendo  is  requisite — by  much  the  most  namerous 
ri56,~die  pursuer  generally  attempts  to  attach  to  the  words  a  more 
Cj'uKnis  meaning  than  they  naturally  bear.  In  such  cases,  the 
»]  defence  is  that  the  words  were  used  in  a  less  opprobrious  sense ; 
C(i  that  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  actually  used,  they  were 
trx.  According  to  our  present  arbitrary  forms  of  pleading,  a  de- 
wier is  virtually  shut  out  from  this  line  of  defence  altogether. 
He  must  either  deny  the  calumnious  meaning  out  and  out,  or,  by 
•ikiog  a  counter  issue,  virtually  admit  it,  and  undertake  the  onus  of 
tnmng  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  insinuation  which  the  words 
m  lilted  to  conceal.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  allow  the  de- 
uiier,  in  all  cases,  to  lead  evidence  in  justification  of  the  libel,  either 
n  wble  or  in  part,  without  requiring  him  to  go  to  the  jury  with  a 
^:rniil  issue  of  justification,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  determine 
^iiether  any  appreciable  injury  had  been  sustained  in  consequence 
«t*tiie  ose  of  the  words  in  the  circumstances  of  provocation  which 
ii  evidence  may  disclose. 
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Tb£  announcement  of  a  Trustee  Act  for  Scotland,  when  made  two 
JOS  ago,  was  received  with  general  satisfaction  by  those  who  were 
x&Tersant  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  important  depart*- 
^>^t  of  practical  law ;  but  that  feeling  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
Appointment  when  the  very  limited  scope  of  the  Act  came  to  be 
blown.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Act  of  1861  was  not,  pro- 
periy  speaking,  a  Trustee  Act,  but  a  Conveyancing  Act,  supple- 
aentaiy  to  the  provisions  of  the  class  of  statutes  of  which  the 
Titles  to  Land  Acts  are  the  latest  examples.  Its  sole  purpose  was 
^  Morten  conveyances  by  implying  certain  clauses  usually — indeed, 
'e  may  say,  invariably — introduced  into  modem  trust  deeds,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  the  benefit  of  those  implied  provisions  to 
trustees  acdng  under  settlements  firom  which  they  had  been  inad- 
vertently omitted.  Such  at  least  was  the  view  taken  by  the  First 
Division  in  delivering  judgment  in  the  recent  case  of  lieidy  decided 
^^  20,  1863  (J.  of  J.,  p.  210),  in  which  case  it  was  determined 
^  a  majority  of  the  whole  Court  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
^ere  retrospective.  The  Lord  President  observed  that  the  powers 
'hich  the  Act  introduces  by  implication  into  private  deeds  of  trust 
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had  become  very  common  in  trast  deeds^  and  were  increainiigk  so: 
adding,  that  he  had  never  known  an  instance  where  sach  dansa 
had  been  omitted  from  a  deed  ex  proposito. 

A  bill  has  already  passed  one  branch  of  the  Legislatare  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  sanction  of  legislative  authority  to  the  on* 
struction  of  the  Act  promulgated  by  this  decision.  In  pomt  a 
principle,  it  is  perhaps  most  fitting  that  a  declaratory  enactment  d 
such  a  nature  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  new  proyisions.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  desirable  that  those  enabling  provisions,  so  Icsia 
desiderated  by  the  profession,  and  to  which  we  have  adverted  niik 
the  general  name  of  a  ^  Trustee  Act,'  should  no  longer  be  withheld; 
and  as  there  is  so  little  business  doing  in  Parliament  in  the  prefect 
session,  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  itself  for  canying  so 
useful  a  measure  into  practical  efiect.  The  English  Trustee  Act?, 
13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  60,  15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  55,  and  more  eBpecadlT 
the  Acts  22  &  23  Vict.,  c.  85,  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  145,  are  ddh 
versally  admitted  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  utility.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  many  troublesome  Chancery  suits  have  been  nipped  is 
the  bud,  and  much  valuable  property  saved,  by  the  judicioTis  exer- 
cise, under  the  control  of  the  Court,  of  the  powers  thereby  conferred 
upon  English  trustees.  While  we  'refer  to  the  English  statutes,  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  trouble  our  readers  with  an  analysis  of  their 
contents.  The  statutes  are  not  long,  and  not  much  embarrassed  wiib 
technicalities.  Thiose  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  ha?e  the 
means  of  consulting  them.  It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  that  we 
should  at  once  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  points  in 
which  our  own  law  is  defective ;  which  we  shall  accordingly  proceed 
to  do,  premising  that  the  more  important  of  the  remedial  suggestioos 
that  we  have  to  oflFer,  have  been  borrowed  from,  or  suggested  br, 
the  provisions  of  the  English  Trustee  Acts. 

1.  The  first  improvement  which  we  have  to  suggest,  is  one  w 
might  with  propriety  have  been  included  in  the  Trustee  Act  of 
1861.  It  is,  that  all  powers  of  sale  should  be  held  to  indnde' 
power  of  selling  either  by  public  roup  or  private  bargain,  either  Id 
whole  or  in  lots,  and  either  at  one  or  at  several  times.  It  has  bees 
laid  down  by  Professor  Bell  (Com.  5th  Ed.,  i.  38),  that  a  general 
power  entitles  trustees  to  sell  by  private  bargain,  and  a  simile 
opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr  Lewin  (Trusts,  4th  Ed.,  p.  300) ;  l>i^ 
no  express  decision  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  either  io  the 
Englbh  or  Scotch  Reports,  and  the  point  was  considered  sufficient!; 
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doottdbl  to  justify  the  insertion  of  a  declaratory  clause  in  the  terms 
tbofe  meDtioned  in  the  last  Trustee  Act  for  England. 

i  In  that  class  of  trusts,  more  important  than  numerous,  in 
ibicb  tnistees  are  directed  to  invest  money  in  the  purchase  of 
joded  estate,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  enabled,  either  at 
tbeir  own  hand  or  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court,  to  exercise  a 
cmewhat  larger  discretion  than  is  usually  implied  in  the  ordinary 
tenns  of  a  direction  to  purchase  and  convey.  For  example,  where 
lands  are  directed  to  be  purchased  with  the  view  of  being  settled 
spm  the  heirs  of  an  existing  destination,  it  is  reasonable  that,  in 
^ult  of  an  eligible  purchase  occurring,  the  trustees  should  be 
empowered  to  apply  part  of  the  money  in  paying  off  debts  affecting  ' 
@tker  lands  destined  to  the  same  series  of  heirs.  If,  on  the  other 
iiSiM],  there  is  no  existing  debt,  and  the  only  eligible  purchase  is 
o!)e  that  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  sum  of  money  than 
de  tnistees  have  at  their  command,  they  should  be  enabled  to 
nake  a  purchase  on  the  footing  of  a  portion  of  the  price  being 
iecnred  upon  the  estate.  Both  these  amendments  involve  the 
[•riocipie  tliat  testamentary  trustees  charged  with  the  duty  of  ad- 
laiiiistering  property  should  use  the  same  discretion  as  a  prudent 
proprietor;  provided  that  such  disci*etion  is  not  exercised  in  a 
sooner  inconsistent  with  the  leading  purpose  or  intention  of  the 
settlor.  It  is  upon  that  principle  alone  that  any  legislative  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  trustees  can  be  defended ;  and  experience 
ius  proved  that  the  more  ample  the  powers  and  the  larger  the  dis- 
cretion vested  in  trustees  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  settlor, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  his  trusts  will  be  executed  beneficially 
ud  economically. 

3.  Our  next  suggestion  belongs  to  the  same  category  of  provisions 
as  that  embodied  in  the  first  paragraph.  It  is  that  the  bond  fide 
payment  to  and  the  receipt  of  a  quorum  of  trustees,  or  their  factor 
Qolf  authorized,  should  effectually  discharge  purchasers  and  debtors 
'rom  seeing  to  the  application  of  any  sums  of  money  which  they 
ouy  be  bound  to  pay,  or  firom  being  answerable  for  the  loss  or  mis- 
plication  of  the  money.  The  decisions  of  the  Englisli  Courts  upon 
the  ralidity  of  trustees'  receipts,  and  the  liability  of  strangers  dealing 
^h  trustees,  as  summarized  by  Mr  Lewin,  occupy  no  less  than 
tiiirtf  pages  of  his  excellent  Treatise.  The  paucity  of  native  autho- 
litv  on  the  same  class  of  questions  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 

aprovinon  exempting  purchasers  from  seeing  to  the  application  of 
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the  purchase-money  ia  introdaced,  as  matter  of  fixed  style,  into  aSl 
powers  of  sale  in  Scotch  settlements  prepared  by  professional  con- 
veyancers. We  have  elsewhere  stated  the  grounds  of  an  opinion 
that  at  common  law  purchasers  from  trustees,  acting  within  thdr 
powers,  are  exempt  from  liability  for  the  loss  or  misappUcatoon  cf 
the  money  (Law  of  Trusts,  ii.  355)  ;  but  no  writer  has  ventured  to 
lay  down  this  proposition  absolutely,  as  a  settled  point  in  the  law  of 
Scotland.  As  the  existence  of  doubts  on  the  subject  is  occasionaSv 
a  source  of  much  perplexity  to  practitioners,  and  may  even  affect 
the  value  of  property  exposed  for  sale  under  powers  which  do  ncc 
contain  the  usual  clause  of  exoneration,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  ttx 
this  is  a  fitting  subject  for  legislative  declaration.  The  dedaraUos 
which  we  propose  has  been  embodied  in  one  of  the  English  Tnist« 
Acts  (22  &  23  Vict,  c.  35)  ;  and  its  legislative  recognition  isjusdj 
valued  as  an  important  addition  to  the  security  of  titles  where  p^\ 
perty  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  trustees. 

4.  Important  as  it  is  that  the  responsibility  of  trustees  acting; 
under  express  powers  should  be  clearly  understood  and  defined,  h: 
is  not  less  important  that  parties  who  are  entrusted  with  the  aJ-l 
ministration  of  property  should,  when  necessity  or  expediency  re* 
quires,  be  enabled  to  deal  with  it  as  the  truster  himself  would  haiQJ 
done,  if  he  had  lived  to  give  directions  adapted  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  his  family.  In  all  well-drawn  settlements,  larg^l 
discretionary  powers  are  given  to  the  trustees.  But  if  such  powers 
are  withheld — it  may  be,  from  the  inexperience  of  the  truster,  or  it«' 
unskilfulness  of  his  solicitor— ought  the  beneficiaries,  who  alone  are 
interested  in  the  estate,  to  suffer  the  Iiardships  incident  to  socb 
omission  or  negligence  t  We  think  not.  It  would  be  too  much  tJ 
confer  upon  trustees  an  absolute  power  in  matters  discretionarv, 
where  such  powers,  from  whatever  motive,  or  fix)m  no  motive  at  ail, 
have  been  withheld  by  the  truster.  But  in  such  cases  the  jodii- 
ment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Equity,  in  every  country,  may  safely 
be  allowed  to  aid  the  discretion  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to 
the  trustees,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  beneficiaries  the  greatest  amount 
of  benefit  which  they  are  capable  of  deriving  firom  the  property. 
The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  is 
undoubted,  though,  unfortunately,  the  means  of  explicating  tliat 
jurisdiction  are  very  defective.  In  the  last  century,  before  the  elasti' 
force  of  our  native  jurisprudence  had  lost  its  tension  and  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  judges  had  been  thwarted,  as  they  have  sinw 
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(•een  onder  the  iron  swav  of  tlie  House  of  Lords,  many  salutary 

frjciples  of  eqaitable  administration  were  established, — partly  by 

iaision,  partly  by  Acts  of  Sederunt  which  have  received  the  force 

t  lav.    Bat  in  later  times  the   Court  has   been  disabled   from 

rjfting  its  equitable  jurisdiction  to  the  altered  requirements  of 

;n:ctice,  by  the  conviction  that  any  direction  of  that  jurisdiction 

sto  cew  channels  would  be  jealously  scrutinized  in  the  Appellate 

Inbunil,  and  that  the  exercise  of  their  discretionary  powers  for  the 

toefit  of  minors  and  persons  under  trust  might  be  endangered  by 

h  results  of  an  appeal.    It  is  only  necessary  to  refer,  in  illustration 

.<  (HI  meaning,  to  the  criticism  passed,  In  the  case  of  Preston  v. 

yj.lriUeand  Others  (2  Kobinson  45),  upon  the  exercise  by  the  Judges 

''  t!ie  Court  of  Session  of  the  power  of  nominating  trustees — a  power 

viich  anquestionably  belongs  to  the  Court  of  Session  as  a  Court  of 

-pty.   The  doubts  expressed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  that  case 

^1  the  effect  of  paralysing  the  action  of  the  Court  from  that  time 

c:^l  the  decision  in  the  Morgan  case,  when  the  House  of  Lords 

Jwted  the  Court  of  Session  to  exercise  the  power  in  question  by 

•^pointing  trustees  for  the  management  of  a  charitable  institution. 

To  the  same  influence  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  recent  re- 

^  of  the  Court  to  interfere  for  the  benefit  of  psgrties  under  trust, 

^  the  way  of  granting  powers  to  sell  and  to  borrow  money  on 

enable  security  in  cases  where  such  powers  had  not  been  expressly 

?3n:ed  bjr  the  truster.     Special  powers  are  habitually  conferred  by 

'•^^  Coart  upon  judicial  factors  in  cases  where  trust  estates  have 

^  placed  under  judicial  management,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 

^iyshonld  not  be  granted  to  trustees  in  similar  circumstances.     A 

-%nl  grant  or  declaration  of  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  appli- 

^^^>ns  of  this  description,  would  form  the  most  important  feature 

^  mj  Trustee  Act  founded  upon  the  principle  which  we  have 

'j^ciated. 

u  may  have  occurred  to  some  readers  that  the  grant  of  special 

'^en  by  the  Court  to  testamentary  trustees  in  cases  where  the 

^^^  has  not  thought  fit  to  confer  such  powers,  would  be  an 

'^*<«feTcnce  with  the  intention  of  a  deceased  party  which  the  Legis- 

•''ore  onght  not  to  sanction.   But  the  principle  has  been  recognised 

-^^  «td  over  again,  that  the  Legislature  is  entitled  to  interfere 

•^  present  property  from  being  injuriously  fettered  by  the  act  of  a 

r^rtrwho  can  no  longer  derive  any  benefit  from  it.    The  whole 

^^  TIL-.KO.  LXXVn.  MAT  1863.  2  L 
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provisions  of  the  Entail  Acts  involve  a  violation  of  the  will  of  tkt 
entailer^  similar  in  kind  to  what  is  proposed  in  reference  to  trns:^ 
and  mnch  greater  in  degree.  We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  povt^ 
of  disentailing  after  the  death  of  the  first  generation  of  han-snLsti- 
tute^ — which  introduces  a  different  principle,  viz.,  a  direct  saker- 
sion  of  the  purposes  of  the  settlement  where  those  are  incona^eii: 
with  the  ultimate  free  disposal  of  landed  property.  Bat  the  sola)- 
diaiy  provisions  of  the  various  Entail  Acts, — the  powers  giTen  t.^ 
heirs  in  possession  of  burdening,  exchanging,  feuin^  leasing,  aii^ 
granting  provisions  out  of  lands  held  under  settlements  of  stri:! 
entail, — ^are  powers  strictly  analogous  in  kind  to  those  whicL^t 
think,  the  Court  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  concede  to  trustees 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  state  generally  the  provisions  whi:f 
we  conceive  to  be  necessary  for  enabling  the  Court  to  assist  ine:^ 
in  administering  the  estates  entrusted  to  them.  We  propose  tb 
the  Junior  Lord  Ordinary,  or  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  BiCsi^ 
vacation,  should  be  authorized  to  take  into  consideration  petitkci 
presented  by  trustees  for  special  powers,  and  to  grant  such  aisk- 
ance  in  the  administration  of  trusts  as  may  appear  expedient 

1.)  Among  the  powers  that  might  be  thus  supplied,  we  diss 
powers  of  sale,  and  the  power  of  feuing  urban  estates.  Xbe  i*^^ 
that  prompted  the  Court  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  iwl J« 
a  sale  of  heritable  property  which  had  been  made  under  thar  on 
sanction,  belong  to  a  past  age.  We  do  not  mean  that  trusttti 
should  be  entitled  to  sell  a  family  estate.  But  the  possession  of  j 
few  acres  of  ground  in  the  country,  or  of  some  desirable  buIUi^: 
property  in  a  town  which  is  yielding  no  rent,  does  not  necessaru^ 
confer  on  the  owner  the  status  or  dignity  of  a  ^landed  propriettir; 
and  there  is  no  i*eason  in  the  world  why  the  trustees  of  a  f^} 
who  find  themselves  charged  with  the  custody  of  property  of  t'aii 
description,  should  not  be  put  in  a  position  to  sell  it,  and  to  lay  <^^ 
the  money  in  investments  of  a  more  suitable  description.  It  cf* 
be,  nay,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  twenty  years  afterwards  tin 
property  would  fetch  a  higher  price ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  nuj 
be  yielding  a  very  inadequate  return,  and  the  money  may  ^' 
wanted  for  the  immediate  maintenance  and  education  of  thefiunil} 

In  any  application  for  aiitbority  fn--oli  ti^g  judge  woald  i^ 
course  take  all  the  circu-  ^^  and  endeavifl: 

to  do  what  was  most  f  In  the  ha»t 

of  the  Judges  of  our  ^^d  not  U 
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xHtmfy  or  indiscreetlj  used ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while^  on  the 
2e^  chance  of  a  mistake  being  made,  to  withhold  from  the  Court 
i'&eretion  which,  when  well  exercised,  would  be  productive  of  the 
iTcatest  benefit,  and  which  would  relieve  trustees  from  the  painful 
iternatiTe  of  having  to  choose  between  the  violation  of  the  condi^ 
ins  of  the  trust,  and  the  neglect  of  the  real  interests  of  their 
coQsbtoents. 

(i)  Powers  to  feu  trust  property  to  a  limited  extent  belcmg  to 
:b  same  class  of  discretionary  trusts  as  powers  of  sale*  These  also 
:^t  be  supplied  by  the  authority  of  the  Court,  in  cases  where 
'^  exerrise  is  necessary  to  render  the  properfn^  productive. 
Power  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  heritable  estate  for  the  improve^ 
^t  of  die  property,  the  payment  of  debts,  or  similar  purposes,. 
«ght  in  like  manner  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  trustees;  the 
tiruiti^  of  the  estate,  or  the  persons  represented  by  it,  heing 
tim%  the  ruUng  principle  in  determining  whether  or  not  they 
^ght  to  be  granted. 

(3.)'  The  existing  rules  in  relation  to  investments  are  known  to 
^^e  orighiated  at  a  time  when  the  facilities  for  the  safe  investment 
iwmj  were  different,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  from  those 
vliich  now  exist.  The  rate  of  interest  payable  upon  first-class 
'^Ue  securities  is  steadily  diminishing;  and  good  investments 
>Ql»itabIe  security  are  less  easily  obtained  now  than  they  were  in 
^floer  times.  The  reason  is,  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
:mtcj  is  increasing  year  by  year,  while  the  quantity  of  land 
i^tOaUe  for  purposes  of  investment  remains  stationary.  It  would 
^moie  correct,  perhaps,  to  say  that  it  is  diminishing ;  for,  in  pro* 
I'Xtioo  to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  so  much  the  less  likely  is  it 
^  the  owners  of  land  as  a  class  will  be  in  want  of  money.  Con^ 
^^I'^tly  with  the  causes  which  have  led  to  a  diminution  in  the 
pndoctiyeness  of  investments  upon  heritable  security,  others  have 
^  in  operation  which  have  brought  into  the  market  a  class  of 
ffiTcstments  possessing  many  of  the  advantages  of  investments  on 
^^ble  security,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  yielding  a 
'^ghdj  higher  rate  of  interest,  which,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
cQ&sdered  to  represent  a  corresponding  increment  in  the  risk.^  We 
^cr  to  the  better  class  of  Railway  Investments.  Practically,  these 
^  considered  to  be  perfectly  secure ;  and  in  almost  all  modem 
^  deeds  power  is  given  to  the  trustees  to  invest  in  such  securities. 
*  *  High  interest  means  bad  aecurity  I' — Duke  of  WeUington. 
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OccasioDally,  however,  a  truster  will  die  leaving  a  seUkmest 
executed  at  a  period  antecedent  to  such  novelties  in  oonveyaDcii^. 
His  settlement,  therefore,  will  contain  no  special  powers  in  relatiGa 
to  investment ;  and  if  his  money  should  happen  to  be  invested  in 
railway  or  other  mercantile  stock,  his  trustees  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive, but  to  sell  out,  it  may  be,  at  a  considerable  loss. 

To  meet  such  cases,  we  would  propose,  either  that  trustees  shooli 
be  allowed,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  directions,  to  condnoe  all 
investments  of  a  certain  description  (including  railway  and  otber 
similar  stock)  which  have  been  left  to  them  as  part  of  the  tmsters 
estate ;  or  that  they  should  at  all  events  be  entitled  to  defer  sellifl^ 
out  for  a  certain  time,  and,  if  need  be,  to  apply  to  the  Coait  &? 
authority  to  continue  the  investments.  Perhaps  the  forma  vonM 
be  the  preferable  course ;  for  we  fear,  if  the  other  were  adoptei 
that  however  large  the  discretion  intrusted  to  the  Court,  tk 
tendency  would  always  be  to  urge  the  trustees  in  the  direcM 
tending  to  freedom  from  responsibility,  rather  than  in  that  wbkh 
promised  to  be  most  advantageous  for  the  beneficiaries. 

(4.)  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  favourable  to  the 
more  extended  exercise  by  the  Court  of  Session  of  the  power  a 
appointing  new  trustees.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  u 
subject  trustees  appointed  by  the  Court  to  any  special  supervuicn: 
or  to  put  them  in  a  different  position  from  trustees  nominated  o: 
assumed  under  the  authority  of  the  truster.  Any  such  attemp 
would  in  all  probability  prove  unsuccessful ;  as  trustees  would  sc't 
accept  unless  they  were  free  to  act  upon  their  own  responsiUIity. 
The  cases  in  which  the  power  of  appointing  new  trustees  might  be 
exercised  with  advantage,  are  those  in  which  the  trust  has  not 
entirely  lapsed ;  but  where  the  trustee  left  in  the  management  i$ 
prevented  from  acting  by  himself,  or  exercising  a  power  of  assump- 
tion in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  procure  the  consent  of  anotbef 
trustee  who  is  non-resident,  or  disqualified  by  bankruptcy  or  other- 
wise. In  those  cases  where  the  trust  appointment  has  wholly  fiiiledt 
the  appointment  of  a  judicial  factor  would  generally  be  preferable. 
Still,  we  would  not  wish  to  discourage  applications  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  gratuitous  trustees,  even  in  this  class  of  cases ;  but  woolii 
leave  a  large  discretion  to  the  Court,  to  be  exercised  as  circumstaDoes 
might  require. 

(5.)  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  English  Trustee  Acts  of 
1850  and  1852,  was  to  enable  the  Court  to  give  titles  of  possession 
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bputiesefititled  to  property  standing  in  the  names  of  trustees  or 
i^ots  for  their  behoof.  The  mode  in  which  such  titles  are  given  is 
ka  Testing  order  pronounced  by  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
ipon  a  summary  application,  for  that  purpose.  In  our  own  practice 
tbere  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  such  a  title ;  viz.,  by  declaratory 
iljadication,  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  judicial  factor  with 
sitkority  to  make  up  titles.  The  first  method  is  only  applicable  to 
Irritable  estate,  and  is,  moreover,  incapable  of  being  applied  except 
k  casea  where  all  the  parties  are  in  a  position  to  claim,  and  to  take 
nnmediate  possession.  The  mode  of  completing  a  title  by  the 
:pp(antment  of  a  judicial  factor  has  been  simplified  by  the  Titles  to 
•^mi  Acts,  but  is  capable  of  further  simplification.  The  parties 
sooold  be  allowed  to  apply  for  the  appointment  of  a  factor  with 
tathority  to  complete  titles,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
:7o  petitions.  After  the  appointment  is  made,  procedure  might  be 
listed,  to  enable  the  factor  to  look  into  the  trust  afiairs  and  report 
^  die  Court  before  going  on  with  the  completion  of  a  title.  A 
frtferable  course  in  many  cases  would  be  to  allow  the  parties  to 
pedtloD  for  authority  to  complete  titles  in  their  own  namesy  at  the 
ygntof  a  factor  or  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Court. 

{&)  The  provisions  of  the  English  Act,  enabling  trustees  to  apply 
1*7  potion  for  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Court  in  relation  to 
i^^rs  of  administration,  are  deserving  of  being  introduced  into 
^  practice.  It  is  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  supposed  that 
^rostees  are  protected  by  the  opinion  and  advice  of  counsel.  We 
^  far  £rom  intending  to  suggest  that  the  advice  obtained  in  this 
vav  is  less  valnable  than  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  the 
Coort  But,  unfortunately,  it  happens  that  in  case  of  a  difference 
^^opinioQ  betwixt  the  leaders  of  the  Bar  and  the  magnates  of  the 
^ch,  the  latter  have  the  power  of  enforcing  their  arguments  by 
ivirding  damages  against  trustees  who  have  been  so  indiscreet  as 
^conform  to  heretical  doctrines.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  but  fair 
tUt  trustees  exercising  a  gratuitous  office,  as  they  do,  should  have 
i'  m  their  power  to  avoid  unnecessary  personal  liability  by  applying, 
^teu  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  an  order  of  Court. 

^tiyy  Trustees  are  at  present  entitled  to  apply  for  and  obtain 
jodidal  exoneration,  unless  all  the  parties  interested  concur  in 
gnnting  an  absolute  discharge.  But  the  means  of  obtaining 
^oneration  might  be  improved.  The  method  usually  resorted  to, 
^  that  of  an  action  of  multiplepoinding  and  exoneration,  in  which 
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all  parties  are  invited  to  come  forward  and  discuss  their  claims  at  tb 
expense  of  the  estate.  This  form  of  action  is  needlessly  provocatire 
of  litigation.  Why  should  parties  be  invited  to  come  forwaid  and 
contest  imaginary  claims,  if  the  trustees  truly  belieTe  that  all  jost 
claims  have  been  already  settled  ?  Besides,  the  form  of  the  process 
when  no  claims  are  lodged,  is  such  as  to  cast  ridicule  and  snspickA 
upon  the  proceeding  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  aware  tkit 
the  sole  object  of  the  action — a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  of  course- 
is  to  obtain  exoneration.  Instead  of  the  existing  form,  we  propose, 
where  the  object  is,  not  the  determination  of  competmg  interest 
but  the  obtaining  of  a  judicial  discharge,  that  trustees  diouU  beat 
liberty  to  apply  for  exoneration  by  petition,  the  prayer  of  which 
should  not  be  granted  until  after  a  remit  has  been  made  to  some 
qualified  person.  In  the  event  of  opposition  of  a  nature  that  coolu 
not  properly  be  met  in  a  summary  process,  the  opposing  partr 
should  have  liberty  to  raise  an  action,  and  further  procedure  mi^ 
the  petition  should,  in  the  meantime,  be  stayed. 
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No.  36. — Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 

Walter  M^CuUoch,  Esq.  of  Ardwall,  appealed  against  the  following  eaitrf  ia 
the  Valuation  Roll  of  the  parish  of  Loclmitton,  for  the  year  1862-68 : — 


Description  of 
Subject. 

Proprietor. 

Occupier. 

Tenant  under 

Lease  of  19 

yeaiB  and  less 

than  67  years. 

Yearly  Bent  w 
Value  as  esti- 
mated hj  Ac* 
senor. 

Farm  of  Loch- 
anhead. 

Walter 
M'Culloch. 

Edward 
M*Onlloch. 

Edward 
M'Cnlloch. 

L.280    0  0 

It  was  stated  by  the  aj^llant  that  the  farm  was  advertised  to  be  let  in  & 
spring  of  1869,  and  that  the  highest  rent  offered  for  it  was  L.140,  on  condidoc 
of  the  houses  and  fences  being  put  in  prox)er  repair,  which  would  hare  ccsi 
several  hundred  pounds ;  but  not  being  satimed  with  this  offer,  he  retained  ^ 
farm  in  his  own  possession,  intending  to  improve  it ;  and  having  obtfuned  tf 
advance  from  Government,  under  the  Drainage  Acts,  for  the  whole  estate,  be 
commenced  the  improvements  upon  this  farm  about  the  end  of  the  year  1859^ 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  had  written  to  his  brother,  Mr  Edward  M'CbI- 
loch,  who  was  at  that  time  abroad,  offering  him  a  19  years*  lease  of  the  farm  »t 
L.140,  provided  he  would  come  home  and  occupy  it.    Mr  Edward  M*CnD«k 
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loipted  of  tiufl  offer^  returned,  and  took  poBBOBBion  at  Whitsunday  1860.  It 
w  at  tbi  time  arranged  that  the  improvements  commenced  bj  the  appeUant 
irM  be  eompleted  hj  him,  and  that  the  tenant  should  expend  a  sum  on  build- 
i%«dveliing-honae,  etc.,  equal  in  amount  to  that  expended  by  the  appellant 
m  dniofi,  and  that  no  addition  in  the  shape  of  interest,  or  otherwise,  should  be 
z^  to  the  rent  during  the  currency  of  the  lease.  The  lease  1^88  never  f or- 
cJt  execated,  nor  the  agreement  regarding  the  improyements  committed  to 
Tnt&Dg;  bat  the  arrangement  has  been  carried  out  on  both  sides,  each  haring 
apAthiBdate  expended  about  L.1000  on  drains,  houses,  and  other  permanent 
□firoTaimktB. 

Ibe  appeUant  referred  to  the  6th  section  of  the  Valuation  Act,  which  pro- 
niLs,  *  thst  where  such  lands  and  heritages  are  bona  fide  let  for  a  yearly  rent, 
flKitioDed  as  the  fair  annual  value  thereof,  without  grassum  or  consideration 
'.'hs  than  the  rent,  such  rent  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  yearly  rent 
TTiLoe  of  sDch  lands  and  hentages,  in  terms  of  this  Act,' — and  contended  that 
llH  ^  irent  fixed  by  the  lease  (the  letters  of  the  parties  being  held  to  be 
f]ciTdent  to  a  missive  of  lease),  was  the  fair  annual  value  of  the  lands  when 
■Rtn  I860,  as  admitted  by  the  assessor,  and  proved  by  the  fact  that  L.140  was 
tie  lughest  rent  offered  when  the  farm  was  advertised  to  be  let,  and  that  the 
^  bemg  for  less  than  21  years,  the  rent  must,  in  terms  of  the  Act,  be 
aUttd  in  the  Valuation  Roll. 

"^  aaasBBor,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  sum  expended  by  the 
t^jint  in  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into,  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
Lm.  was  a  ^  grassam  or  consideration  other  than  the  rent,^  which  he  agreed  to 
i^j  ior  the  improvements  to  be  effected  by  the  landlord,  and  that  the  existence 
i^  tvo  aeparate  agreements  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  case.  The 
bdbrd  had  undertaken  to  improve  the  subject, — ^and  that  with  money  bor- 
^^  from  Government,  upon  which  he  is  himself  paying  interest, — ^upon  con- 
im  that  the  tenant,  instead  of  paying  the  interest  on  the  sum  expended, 
4xild  lay  out  a  sum  of  money,  which  may  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
icwnst  Qsoally  stipulated  for  in  such  cases,  upon  other  permanent  improve- 
onft  which  would  come  into  poasession  of  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the  lease, 
(fri  which  he  had  paid  for  by  his  outlay  on  drainage.  The  assessor  maintained, 
'^  is  ooDsequence  of  this  *  grasstun  or  consideration,'  the  clause  in  the  Act 
lixiB^  the  rent  as  the  yearly  value  was  inapplicable,  and  that  the  lands  fell  to  be 
^^bed,  inespective  of  the  lease,  in  terms  of  the  first  clause  of  section  6th,  viz., 
^  the  rent  at  which,  one  year  with  another,  such  lands  and  heritages  might, 
^  ^  QctMil  statCy  be  reasonably  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year.' 

The  Gooimissioners  being  of  opinion  that  the  lands,  when  let  in  1860,  were 
^Afl  ji(&  let  for  a  rent  conditioned  as  their  fair  annual  value,  without  grassum 
<7C£nifideration  other  than  the  rent,  and  that  no  interest  or  additional  rent  was 
^ved  by  the  appellant  in  respect  of  the  improvements,  sustained  the  appeal, 
^ledaoed  the  valuation  to  L.140 ;  with  which  decision  the  assessor  declared 
^''^  diantisfied,  and  craved  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges, 
•lodgment  for  the  appeUant. 

No.  37. — County  of  Stirling. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  by  his  chamberlain,  WiUiam  Gardner  Jolly, 
^•1  Appealed  against  the  following  entry  in  the  Valuation  Roll  of  the  parish 


Inscription  of 
Sohject. 


ShootingB. 


Proprietor. 


Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, Buchanan 
House,  Dry  men. 


Tenant. 


Walter  Paterson, 

Archibald  Orr 

Ewing,  and  James 

Campbell. 


Yearly  Rent  or 
Value. 


L.85    0    0 
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It  was  stated  for  the  noble  appellant  that  the  shootings  comprefaended  Qnds 
the  above  entry  had  been  held  for  many  years  by  Samael  Roagell  Brofwn,  E«q., 
of  Queen  Street,  Glasfi(ow,  first  at  a  rent  of  L.85,  and  afterwards  at  a  rest  d 
L.50,  and  that  this  latter  sum  had  been  the  actual  rent  paid  since  1847  dovi 
to  the  present  time,  and  that  it  was  the  full  value  of  the  subjects  let.  The: 
this  was  the  sum  returned  to  the  assessor  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  wlki 
he  contended  is  the  value  that  ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  Uie  Ytioa&cL 
Roll. 

The  assessor  did  not  dispute  that  L.50  was  the  rent  actually  paid  by  ^"^ 
tenants,  and  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  honajide  rent,  but  contended  that  i  Dei 
lodge  had  recently  been  erected  upon  the  grounds,  and  that  the  sum  of  L^;< 
added  to  the  return  made  by  the  noble  proprietor  was  for;the  value  of  tb 
lodge. 

It  was  explained,  in)on  the  part  of  the  noble  appellant,  that  in  the  year  \^, 
while  the  tenant  Mr  Brown^s  right  to  the  shootings  was  current,  he  made  app£* 
cation  to  the  proprietor  to  build  a  lodge,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  thai  d^ 
tenant,  of  his  own  accord,  offered  to  build  a  new  lodge,  upon  his  recdTiog  i 
writing  securing  him  in  the  possession  of  the  subjects  let  for  a  period  of  Dute- 
teen  years  from  that  date.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  accordingly  a  minute  c 
lease  was  written  out  in  the  usual  terms. 

The  right  thus  created  in  favour  of  Mr  Brown  was,  at  his  request,  transfemd 
by  the  proprietor  at  May  1862,  without  any  alteration  in  its  terms,  to  the  [iRr 
sent  tenants. 

A  new  lodge  was  built. 

It  was  contended  for  the  noble  appellant — 1st,  That  the  subject  let  by  hia 
and  the  subject  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll  was  the  shooting  upon  the  )i^ 
in  question,  and  the  actual  hona^fide  rent  of  the  subject  let  was  L.50. 

2d,  That  the  voluntary  expenditure  of  the  tenant  in  the  building  of  tbeki^ 
created  a  distinct  and  separate  property  which  did  not  belong  to  the  aradbc: 
till  the  termination  of  the  lease,  and  from  which  he  did  not  derive  any  henefi! 
until  then. 

3d,  That  the  subject  let  being  the  mere  right  of  shooting,  could  not  be  intnc- 
sically  enhanced  in  value  by  the  addition  of  the  lodge ;  and  although  a  larger 
rent  might  be  got  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  for  the  shootings,  and  tb 
lodge  as  an  adjunct  of  them,  this  increased  value  was  for  the  separate  propeny 
of  the  lodge,  and  as  it  did  not  become  the  property  of  the  appellant  ttU  tk* 
expiry  of  the  lease  of  the  game,  it  was  not  until  then  that  he  could  he  liable 
for  it. 

4th,  That  the  subject  being  in  point  of  fact  let  for  a  yearly  rent,  oonditio&eii 
as  the  fair  annual  value  thereof,  that  rent  must,  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  Fni^- 
ment,  be  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll.  That  the  voluntary  expenditure  of  tk 
tenant  could  not  be  looked  upon  either  as  a  grassum  or  consideration  in  hrov 
of  the  proprietor,  because  the  expenditure  was  solely  for  the  tenanVs  own  hene£t 
The  subject  let  could  neither  be  improved  or  increased  in  value  from  the  ex- 
penditure, and  the  property  created  by  the  tenant  did  not  become  the  appel- 
lant's till  the  end  of  the  period  during  which  the  tenant  held  the  shootmgs.  at 
which  time,  and  not  sooner,  he  would  be  liable  for  the  value  thereof. 

The  appellant  founded  upon  the  cases  of  Lord  Lovat,  15th  December  1859. 
and  25th  March  1861,  a^  strictly  analogous  with  the  present,  where  it  wis 
found  that  property  created  by  the  tenant  could  not  be  valued  as  against  tbe 
landlord  till  the  termination  of  the  lease. 

Upon  the  part  of  the  assessor  it  was  stated,  that  section  6th  of  the  Lands 
Valuation  Act  provides  that  where  ^  lands  and  heritages  are  bona  fidt  let  for  a 
yearly  rent,  conditioned  as  the  fair  annual  value  thereof,  without  grassom  or 
consideration  other  than  the  rent,  such  rent  shall  be  deemed  and  ^en  to  be 
the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  such  lands  and  heritages,  in  terms  of  this  Act ; '  and 
he  contended  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  consideration  other  than  the  rent,  u 
the  tenant  was  bound,  in  addition  to  paying  a  rent  of  L.50,  to  expend  L.800  in 
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bapormg  and  enhancing  the  yalue  of  property  belosging  to  the  Duke,  who 
vcoid  dtimateiT  reap  the  benefit,  and  that  the  subjects  should  therefore  be 
nked  » thej  now  exist,  irrespective  of  the  lease. 

The  tsMsor  could  not  see  that  the  cases  quoted  by  the  appellant  were  in  any 
maoalogoQs  to,  or  had  any  bearing  on,  the  question  at  issue,  but  he  referred 
.ooee  Ko.  16,  decided  by  the  judges,  wlucfa,  though  not  exactly  similar  to  the 
:r«eiit  esse,  he  maintained  contained  the  principle  for  which  he  contended, 
^ttlierefore  asked  that  the  valuation  should  be  confjmed. 

The  GommisBloiieTS  present  came  to  a  division,  when  they  decided  by  a 
m^ijntj  of  one  to  sustain  the  appeal. 

Tie  aasesBor  Uiereupon  craved  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty^s  Jiidges. 
-Jdgme&t  for  the  appellant. 

Noi  d!i,— Burgh  of  Dundee. 

Tbe  Scottish  Central  Railway  Company,  by  their  agent,  Mr  C.  Kerr,  Dundee^ 
9paied  against  the  following  entry  in  the  Valuation  Roll  of  the  burgh  of 
TiaLlee,  for  the  year  ending  Whitsunday  1863,  viz. : — 


Inscription  and 

^toation 

of  Subject. 

Proprietor. 

Tenant. 

Occupier. 

Yearly  Rent 
or  Value. 

JWaad  Landing- 
plMe,      South 
UBion  Street. 

Scottish  Cen- 
tral Railway 
Company,  p. 
Chris.  Kerr. 

Proprietors; 

L.200. 

hwtft  stated  on  behalf  of  the  appellants,  that  the  Scottish  Central  Railway 
'^PBBJ  appealed  against  the  valuation,  both  as  respects  the  description  of  the 
"^lijeetB  faiued,  and  the  description  of  the  proprietors  and  of  the  tenants  and 
•jGEspuita,  and  also  as  respects  the  amount  of  the  valuation,  on  the  following 

(I)  The  'Pier  and  Landing-place*  at  South  Union  Street,  which  the  assessor 
^  Tabled  at  L.200,  ate  a  portion  of,  or  adjuncts  to,  the  Tay  Ferries,  and  are 
>^  and  can  lawfully  be  used  only,  in  connection  therewith.  They  were  pur- 
^»«d  tod  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  the  ferries  in  terms  of  section  31  of 
''^George  III.,  cap.  113,  and  if  proper  subjects  of  valuation  at  all,  ought  to  be 
^aded along  therewith  in  one  cnmulo  valuation,  and  the  entry  in  the  Valuation 
M  mgbt  BO  to  describe  them,  and  not  as  separate  subjects  of  valuation.  The 
'^TfsX  denription  of  the  subjects  is  important,  because  while  *  ferries  *  are  not 
'^^SBabie  for  some  of  the  local  rates,  *  piers  and  landing-places '  are  said,  by  the 
'^!Cton  of  those  local  rates,  to  be  within  the  range  of  their  assessing  powers. 
^  Tay  Ferries,  moreover,  are  not  situated  within  the  burgh  of  Dundee,  but 
^^^  over  a  space  comprising  from  Ferry-Port-on-Craig  to  Balmerino  on  the 
*c€th  flde,  and  Broughtv  Castle  and  Invergowrie  Bay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
^][;  and  it  is  contended  that  the  ^pier  and  landing-place,^  though  locally 
*^  the  burgh,  must  follow,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  tbe  principal  subject 
J»»hidi,  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  they  are  inseparably  attached.  The  Tay 
]f^  and  adjuncts  thereof,  are  not  ^  lands  and  heritages '  in  the  sense  of  the 
^^hatioD  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Act,  1854.  There  is,  therefore,  no  warrant  for 
"B^g  them  at  all  in  the  Valuation  Roll. 

C^)  "nie  appellants  object  to  the  entry  in  the  Valuation  Roll  of  the  appellants 
pF^^prietors  of  the  pier  and  landing-places,  and  also  to  the  entry  of  the  appel- 
ate 18  being  tenants  and  occupiers  of  these  subjects.  The  appellants  are  not 
l^l^ietors  either  of  these  subjects  or  of  the  Tay  Ferries,  nor  yet  are  they 
^tB  or  occupiers  of  them  ;  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  proprietors  of  the 
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ferries,  any  more  than  there  are  proprietors  of  turnpike  roads,  bat  the  poKL 
vested  ^with  the  right  of  ferry  harbours  and  landing-places  at  DiiDd«e,'ttc. 
with  the  power  of  regulating  and  jurisdiction  over  all  ferries  within  the  Uiui 
above  specified,  are  the  official  and  other  trustees  above  mentioned,  whose  hulc. 
therefore,  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  if  the  ferries  be,  in  th} 
sense,  proper  subjects  of  valuation. 

The  appellants'  interest  in  the  ferries  arises  from  their  having  aoqairedcdiab 
of  the  mortgages  or  bonds  granted  by  the  ferry  trustees  under  the  povefi  d 
the  Acts  relating  thereto,  for  monies  lent  to  them  for  improving  the  piera  u^i 
landings,  and  other  such  purposes.  The  Exchequer  Bills  CoaanifisioAcn  Lvi 
lent  considerable  sums  for  the  purposes  mentioned ;  and  there  being  defau^.ti  ui 
the  stipulated  payments,  they,  by  virtue  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  enkib. 
to  possession  of  the  ferries  under  a  warrant  by  the  Ix)rds  of  Uer  Maje^* 
Treasury,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  appointed  a  manager  who  receives  '1. 
tolls  and  rates  exigible  at  the  ferries,  in  t^rms  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  reLo:^ 
to  such  loans. 

(8.)  The  appellants  further  object  to  the  amount  of  the  valuation  nuwk  l- 
the  assessor.  The  sum  at  which  he  has  valued  the  'pier  and  landing-placc'  -. 
L.200  per  annum,  a  sum  altogether  beyond  the  rentable  worth.  The  &ii'jcr^ 
are  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  to  let  them  for  any  other  pnrfi^ 
would  be  illegal.  So,  in  truth,  the  pier  and  landing-places  cannot  be  ':f. 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  rent ;  but,  even  if  they  could  be  separateW  k 
they  would  not  bring  a  rental  at  all  equal  to  L.200.  In  some  prerioos  jear 
the  ferries  themselves,  with  piers  and  harbours  on  both  sides  of  the  rirer,aLi 
extending  over  many  miles  beyond  Dundee,  were  inserted  in  the  V&loatk. 
Rolls  at  the  same  sum  of  L.200 ;  and  prima  facie  it  is  extravagant  to  value  tir 
*  pier  and  landing-place '  at  Dundee  alone,  at  the  same  figure  as  was  judged  sd.- 
cient  for  the  whole  system  of  ferries  and  all  their  appendages  on  both  &^  *'- 
the  river. 

(4.)  If  the  Tay  Ferries  are  to  be  held  as  of  the  character  to  be  indodeJ  io  tb- 
Viduation  Roll,  and  be  subject  to  asBeesmeut  as  a  ferry  of  private  propri&tsrj 
would  be,  then  the  Tay  Ferries  must  appear  in  the  proper  Valuation  KolUuf  l.' 
county  and  burgh,  described  as  a  ferry,  and  valued  as  a  ferry.  Fenio.  ^ 
private  property,  are  among  the  heritable  subjects  which  the  Valuation  A* : 
appoints  to  be  valued.  The  valuator  is  not  entitled  to  omit  ferries,  and  trr  U' 
include  the  value,  or  a  portion  of  the  value,  under  another  name.  If  the  h) 
Ferries  are  really  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Queen *s  highways,  viz.,  ^ 
public  roads,  and  so  to  be  valued  and  assessed,  then  the  valuator  for  FoHai&b^ 
cannot  complete  his  Roll  of  Valuation  for  the  several  portions  of  the  county 
which  the  Tay  Ferries  are  attached  to  without  valuing  these  ferries.  Bat  at 
ferry  cannot  be  valued  as  a  whole,  and  the  piers  and  landing-placea,  which  «:•- 
the  necessary  portions  of  the  ferry  stated  separately,  as  somethins  over  asi 
above  the  ferry ;  so  the  pier  and  landing-places  must  be  struck  out,  leaving  t-^- 
valuator  to  insert  the  ferries  themselves,  if  he  thinks  fit. 

(6.)  The  Tay  Ferries  are  a  right  of  private  property.  The  ferries  were  heii 
by  the  Douglas  family  as  a  private  right,  from  which  they  receive  the  som  d 
L.13,  lOs. 

The  assessor  answered,  that  the  valuation  appealed  against  is  on  L.200  as  t^ 
annual  value  of  the  pier  and  landing-places  attached  to  the  Tay  Feniea,  beioo^* 
ing  to,  and  in  the  occupation  of,  the  Scottish  Central  Railway  Compaoj. 

The  femes  are  not  in  the  burgh  (which  extends  only  to  low  water  mark  t 
the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Tay),  and  consequently  cannot  be  valued  therein. 

With  reference  to  the  statement,  that  the  public  roads  are  not  subject  t' 
valuation,  the  appellants  seem  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  houses  occopieu  Ij 
the  collectors  of  the  tolls,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  n»c^ 
are  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll  as  adjuncts  of  the  roads ;  independently  of  t^' 
fact,  that  although  the  roads  themselves  are  not  valued  directly,  they  are  i° 
directly,  because,  from  the  facilities  they  afford  for  transit,  they  inawK  t'f 
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Tifeof  tbe  lands  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  are,  therefore,  if  not  nominally, 
i.-:iJij  iaelnded  in  the  valuation  of  the  lands.  But  apart  from  this,  the  as-^ 
9&?  is  of  opinion  that  the  pier,  landing-places,  and  ferries,  come  more  pro- 
'^  Qzider  toe  same  class  as  railways  and  railway  stations.  The  assessor  for 
>!^.  vho  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  valnes  in  each  parish  the  stations  and 
.^ny?  Htnated  therein  separately  (sees.  21  and  22,  17  &  18  Vict.,  cap.  91). 
FfODnot  enter  the  whole  of  any  railway  (say  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway) 
s  the  borgh  of  Dundee,  notwithstanding  that  the  station  and  part  of  the  rail- 
nj  tre  in  the  bnrgh ;  neither  can  the  assessor  enter  the  ferry,  which  is  not  in 
^hugii,«in  addition  to  the  pier  and  landing -places,  which  are. 
Brsec.  63,  Rale  9,  of  5  &  6  Vict.,  cap.  35  (Property  Tax  Act),  every  person 
liTiQg  tbe  use  of  any  lands  or  tenements  shidl  be  taken  and  considered  as  the 
i^.'spier  of  such  lands  and  tenements ;  therefore,  under  said  Act  the  Scottish 
a-jai  Railway  Company  are  held  by  the  assessor  as  tenants  and  occupants ; 
•M  ix  the  same  reason  he  also  holds  them  to  be  tenants  and  occupants  of  the 
y:r  and  landing-places  under  the  Lands  Valuation  Act.  The  steamers  used  to 
Tci  tliese  ferries  are,  as  the  assessor  understands,  registered  in  the  Custom 
Lise  books  in  the  names  of  certain  of  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Central 
^■dwij  Company ;  hence  it  is  incumbent,  in  terms  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
'^'h  asesBor  to  enter  the  Company,  not  only  as  proprietors,  but  also  as 
«aatB  and  oceupants  of  the  pier  and  landing-places. 

^fmies  stood  formerly  valued  at  L.SOO ;  but  as  the  assessor  was  of  opinion 
••ai  be  could  only  value  that  portion  of  them,  or  the  adjunct  within  the  burgh, 
ie  Tiloation  last  year  was  restricted  to  the  sum  of  L.200,  now  appealed 
^liiBt  There  was  a  further  reason  for  this  alteration,  because  some  of  the 
«aM»  for  local  taxes  represented  that  when  the  pier  and  harbour  were  en- 
•^  » femes,  they  found  a  difficulty  almost  amounting  to  an  impossibility  in 
'*^Tefing  the  local  assessments.  This  alteration  was  suggested  to  the  assessor, 
^i  tt  bis  own  opinion  coincided  with  it,  he  altered  accordingly,  and  restricted 
^Tslttuon,  as  already  stoted. 

A4imtting  the  subjects  are  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  to  let  them 
-7  m  other  purpose  would  be  illegal,  the  same  rule  applies  to  railway  sta- 
'■«.  Tbeae  cannot  be  let  any  more  than  the  pier  and  landing-places ;  and  the 
^a»r  is  of  opinion,  subject,  however  to  the  decision  of  the  Magistrates,  that 
its  rojt  or  annual  value  of  L.200  is  not  an  exorbitant  value  for  the  subject. 
^^  appellants  stated  in  reply,  and  more  especially  with  reference  to  the 
^^P^^^t  of  the  assessor  founded  on  the  analogy  of  railways  and  railway  sta- 
^icija,— (1)  that  these  belonged  to  private  companies,  and  the  circumstance  of 
'^  Act  of  Parliament  requiring  such  to  be  valued,  was  not  of  any  relevancy  to 
^  v^Qstion  whether  a  public  ferry,  where  there  is  no  beneficial  proprietary 
"It  concerned,  ought  to  be  valued ;  (2)  as  respects  the  mode  of  valuing  rail- 
^7  sUtioDB,  which  the  assessor  seemed  to  think  gave  the  principle  properly 
>i^iKable  to  the  present  case,  the  appellants  pointed  out  that,  whatever  might 
"•iie  practice  of  the  railway  assessor  in  dealmg  with  the  valuation  of  railway 
^cs,  any  practice  which  might  exist  of  entering  the  stations  in  the  Roll  as 
"^tfi  sabjects  was  erroneous  and  contrary  to  the  injunction  of  the  statute, 
^•^  required,  not  that  stations  should  be  separately  entered  in  the  Roll,  but 
•;^  ^  raihcay  itself  should  be  entered,  the  amount  of  the  valuation  only  being 
*^f^*^  by  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  cost  of  the  station.  According  to  the 
^^tr^te,  tb^ore,  it  is  the  railway  alone  that  should  be  entered  in  the  Roll, 
^Aibe  station  ;  and  applying  the  same  principle  to  the  case  of  the  Tay  Ferries, 
;^|^  [ferritii'  (if  anything)  that  should  appear  in  the  Roll,  and  not  the  pier 
i^  4iuii])g.piiM»^  however  much  the  value  of  this  last  may  enhance  the  share 
^*  ~f  ^wy  valuation,  which  the  assessor  may  conceive  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
^  of  Dundee. 

^  Magistrates  seeing  no  ground  for  regarding  the  valuation  as  incorrect, 
"^  *<*  the  reasons  maintained  by  the  assessor,  refused  the  appeal.  Whereupon 
^^elknts  through  their  agent  declared  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
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decision ;  that  they  considered  the  same  contrary  to  the  true  intent  ol  laid  Act; 
and  therefore  craved  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Jndgea.— Jodg- 
ment  against  the  appellants. 


d^ttgliBJi  €uH. 


Arbitration. — If  an  arbitrator  refuse  to  allow  a  party  to  a  reference  to  pc*. 
in  evidence  certain  documents  which  by  law  he  is  entitled  to  have  read  po  hit 
behalf,  the  party  aggrieved  may,  pe^ding  the  reference,  apply  for  leave  t» 
revoke  the  submission.  If,  however,  it  be  ^own  that  the  arbitrator  has  iTiM 
wrongly  in  law,  the  Court  will  not  necessarily  make  the  rule  absolute,  hax,  '3 
the  contrary,  will  discharge  it,  provided  it  be  satisfied  that  the  artntiator,  •:« 
hearing  the  decision  of  the  Court,  will  pomply  with  its  direiptioDfi  and  receive 
the  evidence. — {In  re  ^art  v.  Duke^  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  56.) 

Statute. — Plaintiffs,  by  sec.  24  of  their  private  act,  passed  in  1851,  vm 
precluded  from  charging  more  than  4s.  for  every  1000  cubic  feet  of  oonmu. 
gas  supplied  by  them  of  a  certain  quality.  By  the  Metropohs  Gas  Act,  \f^'i^ 
the  City  Gas  Companies  were  bound  to  supply  a  better  and  more  expeosre 
common  gas.  Power  was  giyen  to  them  to  enter  into  any  contracts,  eaJbjen  t. 
the  provisions  of  the  general  Act.  All  existing  contracts  were  to  tenninate  a 
a  particular  day ;  and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  the  general  Act  in  all  {cr* 
tieylars  were  to  apply  to  the  companies.  No  company  was  to  charge  man 
than  58.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  common  gas.  It  was  held^  th^  proviekxa  of 
the  general  Act  were  so  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  private  Act  as  to  pna. 
that  sec.  24  of  the  private  Act  was  repealed ;  and  that  phuntifiis  were  eatitka 
to  charge  4s.  6d.  per  1000  feet  for  common  gas. — {Thfi  Great  Central  6a> 
Consumers'  Co,  v.  Clarke  (Ex.  Ch.),  32  U  J.,  C.  P.  41.) 

Notice  of  Action — ^Action  for  assault  and  imprisonment-  Sec,  SBol2Akt' 
Vict.,  c.  99  (the  Act  for  Consolidating  the  Law  against  OjTenoes  relating  to  tbe 
.Coin),  requires  a  month*s  notice  of  action  to  be  given  before  bringing  an  artlcn 
against  any  person  for  .anything  done  in  pursuance  of  that  Act.  Tkden^hi* 
gave  plaintiff  into  custody  on  the  charge  of  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  vbiti 
by  sec.  81  of  that  statute  it  was  lawful  for  defendant  to  have  done,  pro- 
vided plaintiff  had  been  found  committing  such  offence ;  and  it  was  heJd  de- 
fendant was  entitled  to  notice  of  action,  if  he  honestly  intended  to  put  the  Ia« 
in  force,  and  really  believed  that  plaintiff  had  committed  the  offence  with  vhKL 
he  charged  him,  although  there  was  no  reasonable  cause  for  such  bel'vf. 
^rle,  C.  J. :  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  came  to  the  defendant's  shop  and  pa>i 
money  to  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  charged  the  plaintiff  that  tuch 
money  was  counterfeit,  and  caused  the  plaintiff  to  be  apprehended  on  vxa 
charge.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  the  governing  question  for  tt*? 
jury  on  the  trial  of  this  cause  was,  whether  the  defendant  believed  that  ihtr' 
existed  facts  which  brought  the  statute  24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  99,  into  opeiation.  an- J 
whether  he  honestly  intended  to  enforce  the  law  ;  and  that  if  the  jury  fbar ' 
that  the  defendant  did  so  believe,  and  did  so  honestly  intend,  then  their  verd:>~ 
should  be  for  the  defendant,  as  he  was  entitled  to  receive  notice  of  action  pur- 
suant to  such  statute. — {Hermann  v.  Seneschal,  82  L.  J.,  C.  P.  43.) 

Lease. — In  1795,  P.,  being  the  lessee  for  a  term  of  years,  expiring  in  1^. 
of  a  house  and  stables,  No.  7,  Great  Cumberland  Street,  and  also  leBseefor  ti»e 
aame  period,  under  the  same  lessors,  of  a  house,  No.  4,  Hyde  Paik  Fbc'- 
assigned  the  lease  of  No  •7,  Great  Cumberland  Street,  reserving  the  8tabJe« 
(which  adjoined  the  rear  of  No.  4,  Hyde  Park  Place),  and  from  that  period  ^ 
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a^eB  were  oenroiod  with  the  house  in  Hyde  Park  Place.  In  1623,  defendant, 
Tij  hi  acquired  the  interest  of  P.  in  the  last  inentioned  bouse,  and  was  in  actual 
>jeisaai  of  the  house  and  stables,  obtained  from  the  parties  entitled  to  the 
nnszioB  of  both  houses  a  reversionary  lease  of  No.  4,  Hyde  Parle  Place,  for 
jsctiT-iuDe  years.  This  lease  described  the  house  by  metes  and  bounds  and 
rftrecee  to  a  plan,  the  stables  not  being  included  in  either  the  description  or 
m  hat  the  following  words,  not  included  in  the  original  lease,  were  added  : 
'^p^ther  with  all  outhouses,  edifices,  buildings,  stables,  yards,  g^ens,  ways, 
r»ferecQX8eB,  lights,  areas,  vaults,  cellars,  easements,  profits,  and  conmiodities 
fttsoerer  to  the  said  premises  hereby  demised  belonging  or  appertaining.* 
I:  vas  held,  the  stables  did  not  pass  under  the  general  words,  and  that  on  the 
ii^iratiaa  of  the  original  lease  in  1860  of  No.  7,  Great  Cumberland  Street,  the 
ania  entitled  to  the  reversion  could  maintaiji  ejectment  for  the  stables. — 
>\!iit!aadT.  Afackitmon,  82  L.  J.,  Ex.  49.) 

LiGAcr. — ^If  a  master  bequeath  an  annuity  to  his  servant  provided  she  be  in 
&.^rnce  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  two  days  before  his  death,  and  during 
ie  cturent  year  of  service,  he  dismisses  her  from  his  service  without  any  just 
rj0^  sod  she  in  consequence  leaves  his  house,  she  is  not  entitled  to  the  annuity, 
^ligiitman,  J. :  I^  has  been  argued  that,  under  these  circumstances,  she  was 
^  ooQstroctively  in  his  service.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  service  con- 
^oiplated  by  the  testator  was  not  a  constructive  service,  but  an  actual  service. 
n^  extract  for  service  may  ^remain,  though  it  was  broken  by  the  testator  dis- 
txrging  her,  and  she  might  recover  damages  in  an  action  for  such  discharge  ; 
y  m  my  opinion,  she  was  not  in  the  servjLce  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his 
iaarie— (DaWoip  v.  Edwards  (Ex.  Ch.),  82  L.  J.,  Ex.  61.) 

EiEcroBAL  QuAUFiCATlON. — A  notice  of  objection  by  an  objector  vho  was 
« tk  register  of  county  voters  as  ^  Sedg>rick,  Leonard,  M.A. — Fencote  Hall — 
rrteboid  house  and  land — The  Hall,*  was  signed  by  him  in  his  usual  mode  of 
^nting;  but  though  the  Christian  name  was  legible,  the  surname  and  the 
*<xd  'Fencote,*  in  *  Fencote  Hall,'  the  objector's  place  of  abode,  were  so 
j^lile,  that  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  objector^  handwriting  could  not 
^  oidmary  dih^nce,  without  referring  to  the  register  or  other  extraneous 
i^Btaoce,  nave  oeciphered  them,  but  he  might  have  done  so  by  such  reference 
i  the  register.  It  was  held,  the  notice  of  objection  was  sufficient. — {Trotter  v. 
^dxr,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  60.) 

IsBEzzLEMENT.^The  secretary  of  a  benefit  buDding  society,  according  to  the 
^iSed  rules,  had  nothing  to  do  w^ith  the  receipt  of  money  when  paid  off  by 
t.  iiortgagees ;  but  the  rules  were  not  strictly  followed,  and  the  secretary  was 
*■  the  ha^it  of  receiving  such  monies.  The  secretary  appropriated  a  sum  so 
>1  to  him ;  and  it  was  hold  he  might  be  convicted  of  emoezzlement  under 
■  s^SGeo.  IV.,  jC.  29,  sec.  47,  as  the  course  of  business  was  evidence  that,  in 
^^vjjo.  to  his  duties  as  secretary,  he  was  employed  by  the  trustees  as  their 
--Tint  to  receive  such  monies  on  their  behalf. — (/?.  v.  Hastie,  82  L.  J.,  M.  C. 

^KDiso  UP  OF  CoMFAKT. — Shares  in  a  projected  company,  with  limited 
ubility,  were  allotted  in  payment  of  the  purchase-money  of  property  on  which 
:ae  intended  company  was  about  to  carry  on  its  business,  and  were  accepted 
lui  treated  by  the  vendor  oj[  such  property  as  paid-up  shares,  and  he  afterwards 
trusteed  to  ea^  of  the  directors  of  the  company  100  of  them.  One  of  the 
C^amwHonera  of  the  Bankruptcy,  in  winding  up  the  company,  placed  the 
Bzaies  of  each  of  these  directors  on  the  list  of  contributories,  and  made  a  call 
spun  them.  On  appeal,  it  was  held,  that  as  the  shares  had  been  allotted  to  a 
^noisa  as  paid-up  shares,  they  must  be  so  considered,  and  the  directors* 
uxo  be  removed  from  the  list  in  respect  of  them.  The  directors  of  the  com- 
ply made  an  order  awarding  fees  to  those  of  their  body  who  should  attend 
^  board  meetings,  and  afterwards  allotted  shares  to  those  members  who 
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attended,  according  to  the  nnniber  of  their  attendances,  which  shares  tV<7 
deemed  to  be  fully  paid-up  shares ;  and,  on  appeal,  it  was  held^  that  tL< 
Court  had  no  power  to  alter  the  agreement  which  had  been  come  to,  and  tius 
the  shares  having  been  issued  as  paid-up  shares  must  be  so  treated.— -{£x  pa"! 
Currie,  in  re  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Coal  Co.,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  57.) 

Vendor  and  Purchaser. — Where,  after  a  decree  against  a  purchaser  for 
specific  performance,  he  made  default  in  payment  of  the  pnrchaw  moner, 
Stuart,  V .  C,  upon  the  application  of  the  vendor,  rescinded  the  contract  tad 
stayed  all  further  proceedings  in  the  cause,  except  as  to  any  application  wluct 
might  be  made  by  the  vendor  to  assess  the  damages  incurred  by  him  in  cooae 
quence  of  the  breach  of  the  contract. — (^Sweet  v.  Meredith,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  147.) 

Vendor  and  Purchaser. — By  the  terms  of  a  contract  for  the  parcfaa^e  cf 
real  estate,  it  was  stipulated  that '  a  copy  of  the  pedigree  on  which  the  daim  d 
the  vendor  as  heir-at-law  to  the  last  owner  was  based  should  be  famished  v- 
the  purchaser,  who  should  admit  the  right  of  tlie  vendor  as  such  heir-at-iav. 
and  should  not  require  any  further  evidence  of  marriages,  births,  failure  d 
issue,  descents,  intestacies,  survivorsliips,  or  other  matters  of  pedigree  than  suci 
as  were  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor.^  The  vendor  furnished  a  pedigrc. 
which  was  defective ;  and  it  was  held,  upon  the  construction  of  the  contract, 
that  the  purchaser  had  thereby  admitted  the  vendor^s  right  as  heir-at-hv  *.i 
the  last  owner,  and  that  he  could  not  object  to  any  defect  in  the  vendor^E  pedi- 
gree purporting  to  show  such  heirship.  Decree  for  s})ecific  performance,  wiis 
direction  to  settle  conveyance  *'  by  all  necessary  parties,*  in  case  the  partK? 
should  differ.— (iV(M/*  v.  Browne,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  148.) 

Marriage  Settlement. — By  marriage  settlement  L.3000  was  assigned  Lj 
the  father  of  the  intended  wife  to«  trustees,  to  be  held  after  his  decease  n^<r. 
trusts  as  to  L.2000,  part  thereof,  for  the  wife,  her  husband  and  childreD,  ici 
as  to  the  residue,  upon  trust  for  the  husband  absolutely ;  and  it  was  coven^tei 
that  all  the  property  which  the  wife,  or  the  husband  in  her  right,  should  dai>g 
the  coverture  become  seised  or  possessed  of  or  entitled  to,  should  be  settled  ii;<  u 
the  trusts  therein  declared  oi  the  premises  thereby  settled.  It  was  held  Ij 
Wood,  V.  C,  first,  that  property  to  which  the  wife  became  entitled  in  revfTsLi 
during  the  coverture  was  bound  by  the  covenant ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  fcz 
given  by  the  settlement,  in  trust  for  the  husband  absolutely,  was  not  settled.— 
{Hughes  v.  Young,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  137.) 

Collision. — Section  604  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  limits  tk* 
liability  of  an  owner  to  the  value  of  ship  and  freight,  does  not  apply  in  a  c^. 
of  collision  on  the  high  seas  between  a  sritish  and  a  foreign  vess^,  where  tl'^ 
foreigner  is  defendant,  and  both  to  blame ;  so  also  where  both  vcssi'ls  are  foreifT 
owned.  By  the  ancient  law  of  the  sea,  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  liability  vf 
a  wrong-doer.  The  Court  has  not,  in  the  absence  of  the  authority  of  an  Kct  d 
Parliament,  any  power  to  entertain  a  question  of  international  reciprocity  ari- 
ing  from  identity  of  law. — {The  Wildlianyer,  49.) — Where  a  collision  occnirei 
between  two  British  vessels  in  Dutch  waters,  the  Court  held  that  it  had  juris- 
diction. The  question  being  novel,  the  Court  gave  no  costs.  Dr  Loshington  * 
It  is  true  that,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  there  were  manr 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  common  law  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Conn 
within  narrow  limits.  In  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  these  restrictious  bi^e 
been  diminished,  and  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  American  Courts,  wbid) 
have  taken  their  nractice,  and  indeed  all  their  leading  principles,  from  os,  ht^t 
considered  that  those  decisions  were  not  binding  on  them.— (TA^  Diana,  32  L 
J.,  Pr,  M.  and  A.  67.) 
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S^LoED  Cbaxcellor  WESTBURYand  Lord  Chelmsford. — April  14  and  17. 

AS'jcs  itiCKisTOSH,  Esq.  of  Houie  and  Drummond,  Appellant ;  v.  Hugh 
Fraser,  W.S.,  AND  Others,  Respondents, 

f  Js  WAS  an  ajnpeal  from  a  decision  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Court  of  SeBsion. 
L I^  Angus  Mackintosh,  Esq.  of  Hobne,  commenced  an  action  against  his 
&*i^,  vxl  ilogh  Fraser,  W.S.,  Dr  George  Glover,  surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  Thos. 
'^iUm  Weir,  M.D.,  also  Dr  Smith  and  Dr  Lowe,  claiming  L.  10,000  damages 
saaaoladam.  Restated  in  his  condescendence  that  he  succeeded  in  1837  to 
"^i^a  of  L2500  a-year.  After  reaching  his  majoritv,  he  travelled  in  the  East, 
isdretamed  home  in  1851.    One  day  in  June  1852  he  was  on  his  way  to  Lon- 

•it  ^d  reached  Edinburgh,  when  he  called  at  a  very  early  hour  to  see  the 
Siiugerof  the  Commercial  Bank,  on  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  but  some  of 
'^  {Kisona  on  the  premises  gave  him  into  custody  for  riotous  conduct,  and  he 
blocked  up.  Mr  Fraser,  W.S.,  hearing  of  this,  took  steps  to  get  the  pursuer 
:  ■:t£iied  in  a  lunatic  asylum  kept  at  Saughton  Hall,  St  Cuthbert's,  by  Drs  Smith 
^:  Love.  The  petition  was  prepared  by  him  in  the  name  of,  and  signed  by, 
"je  (oisier's  mother ;  and  a  certificate  was  produced,  signed  by  Drs  Glover  and 
^cir,  aolemoly  declaring,  from  their  own  personal  observation,  that  the  pursuer 
^  in  EQch  a  state  of  mental  derangement  as  required  confinement  in  an  asylum. 
^fie  Sbehff  granted  warrant,  and  authorized  licence  to  the  keeper  to  receive  the 
rosier.  Accordingly  he  was.  by  Mr  Eraser's  direction,  taken  from  the  Police 
"£ce^  imdtf  charge  of  two  police  officers,  to  the  asylum,  where  he  was  detained 
'^itT-dght  days.  He  made  his  escape  from  the  asylum.  The  condescendence 
i^Q  alleged  that  the  defenders  knew  the  pursuer  was  not  insane  at  the 
-xe  uf  the  detention,  and  without  due  inquiry  instituted  the  proceedings 
'uLdcQsly,  and  without  reasonable  and  probable  cause.  The  pursuer  had  re- 
soastnted  and  protested,  cfemanded  a  sight  of  the  warrant,  wrote  to  the  Sheriff, 
^*4..  vithoat  effect. 

The  defender,  Mr  Fraser,  set  forth  that  the  prisoner's  insanity  had  long  been 
(Wred.  While  in  London,  on  one  occasion  he  conducted  himself  outrageously 
«  oe  of  Her  Majesty's  levees.  At  that  time,  persons  were  sent  to  London  to 
k^ci  ifter  him.  After  some  very  extravagant  conduct  there,  he  returned  to 
^tUfid  with  a  female  companion,  with  whom,  however,  he  quarrelled,  and 
it?  fieptfated.  The  pursuer,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  arrived  in  Edinburgh, 
^^  At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  called  at  his  agent's  house  and 
^,  making  loud  and  violent  demands  of  entry  at  so  unseemly  an  hour.  Next 
^J.  the  polioe,  having  ascertained  tliat  Mr  Fraser  was  the  agent,  communicated 
'^  Uci  that  the  pursuer  had  been  taken  into  custody,  and  was  then  at  the 
^olnre  Office,  whereupon  Mr  Fraser  took  the  steps  requisite  for  conveying  him 
*'  tiie  asylooL  He  was  convinced  that  the  pursuer  was  insane,  and  Drs  Glover 
^  Weir  eiamined  his  condition  and  agreed.  The  police  intimated  that  if  the 
Vma's  friends  did  not  take  charge  of  him,  they  would  be  obliged  to  send  him 
•^  the  pablic  asylum  at  Momingside.  The  application  was  then  pade  to  the 
^!ierif ,  Id  the  name  of  the  mother,  and  supported  by  the  certificate  of  two 
Qtiical  men.  The  pursuer  was  removed  in  a  private  manner  to  Saughton  Hall, 
<i^vlule  there  he  was  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement.  On  his  escape,  the 
P^notf  vuted  on  Dr  Handyside,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  attend- 
«&t  It  Queenaferry,  but  he  soon  afterwards  abandoned  this  restraint. 

The  defenders,  Drs  Glover  and  Weir,  defended  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
'^7  acted  bondjide,  without  malice,  and  with  reasonable  and  probable  cause. 

Afcer  aome  diiKuasion,  the  following  issues  were  settled — '  Whether  the  de- 
kder,  H.  Fraaer,  by  himself,  or  acting  along  with  Mrs  Mackintosh,  did  wrong- 
mj  confioe  the  pursuer,  or  cause  him  to  be  confined,  in  the  private  madhouse 
^*  ^.,  and  did  wrongfully  detain  him,  or  cause  him  to  be  detained  therein,  or 
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was  accessory  to  the  pursuer  being  so  confined  anddeitained,  ihepvnuer  wt  lew 
insane^  to  the  loss,  injury,  and  damage  of  the  pursuer.  2.  Whether  the  de- 
fenders, Glover  and  Weir,  did  wrongfully,  and  without  due  inquiry  and  ezamisa- 
tion,  grant  the  certificate,  the*  pursuer  not  being  insane,  nor  in  mch  a  state  of 
mental  derangement  as  to  require  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum.' 

The  trial  took  place  in  July  1859  before  the  Lord  President.  The  jury  UmA 
that  the  pursuer  was  insane,  and  was  justifiably  confined  in  the  asylum.  A 
motion  was  afterwards  made  for  a  new  trial  on  two  grounds : — (1)  That  x\* 
verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence  ;  (2)  That  the  pursuer's  oouieei  d»i 
not  allow  the  pursuer  to  be  examined  as  a  witness.  As  to  the  second  noint,  ib 
pursuer  allegea  that  he  had  expressly  instructed  the  Solioitor-Oeneral  (ludtlaBdV 
his  leading  counsel,  to  examine  him  (the  pursuer)  as  a  witness,  and  that  it  we 
essential  to  his  case ;  but  though  he  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  ready  to  U 
examined,  yet  his  counsel  improperly  closed  the  case  without  calling  him.  The 
Court  refused  the  motion  for  a  new  trial.  Thereafter  the  Court  appied  the  ts- 
diet,  and  found  the  pursuer  liable  in  expenses.  An  appeal  was  then  prcsectfei 
against  all  the  interlocutors,  when  the  respondents  presented  a  petition  to  harp 
the  appeal  dismissed  as  incompetent,  on  the  ground  that  an  intmoentor  rdosnz 
a  new  trial  was  not  appeaUble.  That  question  was  directed  to  be  argued  at  tb 
bar  along  with  the  merits. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  this  was  an  appeal  against  four  interlocotof 
The  first  was  an  interlocutor  which  settled  the  form  of  the  imnes  to  be  tnei 
The  second  was  one  which  refused  a  rule  for  a  new  trial.  The  third  was  an  »• 
terlocutor  to  apply  the  verdict,  and  which  was  one  following  of  coune.  TV 
fourth  was  one  dealing  with  the  expenses  of  the  action.  Now,  it  was  bj  ft> 
means  necessary  that  their  Lordships  should  determine  the  question  of  the  txi- 
priety  of  the  form  of  issue  here  adopted  to  try  the  cause.  The  judgnieot  of  tk 
House  will  proceed  entirely  on  the  conduct  of  the  appellant  himwlf,  and  abc 
upon  the  necessary  principle  which  was  always  to  be  observed  in  their  Lordslip' 
proceedings — namely,  that  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  an  individual  to  ^arfx 
one  course  in  the  Court  below,  and  then  come  to  tlfc  Court  of  Appeal  to  ooc* 
plain  of  that  very  thing  which  he  himself  did.  By  the  statute  regulatiog  ih? 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  pursuer^s  duty  is  to  furnish  the  fora  d 
issues  which  he  proposes  as  proper  for  the  trying  of  his  case.  The  Lori 
Ordinary  then,  if  the  parties  agree  to  them,  adjusts  and  settles  them ;  bot  i 
the  parties  disagree,  then  he  reports  the  matter  to  the  Inner  House.  Now.  b^ 
the  form  of  issue  had  been  proposed  by  the  pursuer's  counsel  himsdf,  and  b 
the  first  instance,  it  omitted  the  words  ^  the  pursuer  not  being  insane ;'  bat  it 
appears  afterwards  the  pursuer^s  counsel  thought  it  better  to  nave  those  vor^ 
inserted,  and  he  himself  inserted  them,  and  signed  his  initials  to  those  wordy- 
being  the  very  words  of  which  the  appellant  now  complains.  All  the  judg^^ 
the  Court  below  assumed  that  this  fonn  of  issue  had  been  proposed  and  agnv! 
to  by  the  pursuer  himself.  It  would,  therefore,  be  taking  an  unfair  adTaota^ 
of  the  Court  below,  if  a  matter  were  allowed  to  be  argued  and  decided  wbich 
they  passed  over  as  admitted  and  unobjected  to  when  it  was  before  tliem.  Ac- 
cordingly,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  House  dismissing  this  part  ol  tiic 
appeal.  That  being  so,  the  objections  to  the  other  interlocutor  refusing  a  d^^ 
trial  fail,  either  because  the  Court  acted  rightly,  or  because  it  is  not  an  appeal* 
able  matter.  As  regards  the  costs  of  the  petition  objecting  to  the  competeDcy. 
that  was  no  doubt  a  matter  in  .some  respects  well  founded ;  but  inasmuch  a» 
those  costs  must  only  be  of  trifling  amount,  the  order  of  the  House  would  be  w 
affinu  the  judgments  appealed  against  with  costs ;  but  as  to  the  costs  of  the 
petition  against  the  competency,  the  order  will  say  nothing. 

Lords  Wensleydale  and  Chelusforb  ooncurred. 

Affirmed. 
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IHE  SAHDYFORD  CASE-PRIVILEGE  OF  CROWN  WITNESSES. 

h  eoDnection  with  this  case,  two  questions  of  considerable  import- 
^icewere  raised  at  the  recent  discnssion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
-tlie  one  concerning  the  mode  of  investigation  in  cases  where  an 
-ppeil  is  made  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  by  a  prisoner  under 
vtteoce ;  the  other  relating  to  the  immunity  claimed  by  witnesses 
•ho  hare  been  examined  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown  from  subse- 
faeot  prosecution  for  the  offence.  We  shall  merely  touch  upon  the 
^v  t(^ic.  The  importance  of  the  second  justifies  a  more  deliberate 
^isenssioD. 

1'  It  may  not  be  easy  on  theoretical  grounds  to  defend  the 
j-rac&e  under  which  the  sentences  of  our  Supreme  Criminsd  Courts 
LiSTirtoally  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
iffltment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objections  to  the  review  of  such 
^Dtences  by  a  Court  of  Appeal  are  so  weighty,  that  in  all  proba- 
tJity  this  quasi-judicial  power  of  the  Home  Secretary  will  remain 
£tact  as  long  as  trial  by  jury  has  a  place  in  our  system.  Kevicw 
It  way  of  new  trial  is  out  of  the  question.  In  cases  of  life  and 
i'^ath  it  would  always  be  demanded ;  if  for  no  better  reason,  at  least 
'H'm  tbe  humane  desire  to  give  the  prisoner  a  short  respite  and  an 
I'l'litioDal  chance  for  his  life ;  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  could  not 
refuse  a  rule  in  any  case  without  exposing  itself  to  such  obloquy 
^^i  misrepresentation  as  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  independent 
aflmimstration  of  justice.  Under  the  existing  system,  it  can  scarcely 
^^  happen  that  a  prisoner  charged  with  the  commission  of  a 
Qpital  crime  will  be  executed,  unless  the  presiding  judge  believes 
lum  to  be  guilty.  Juries  seldom  convict  in  opposition  to  the  judge's 
^iarge;  but  if  they  do,  the  judge  has  an  opportunity  of  stating 
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to  the  Home  Secretary  his  view  of  the  case,  ivhich,  if  it  is  in 
favour  of  a  commiitatioii  of  the  sentence,  will  always  be  regarded 
with  the  utmost  deference,  and  will  receive  the  most  favourable 
consideration.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judge  should  think  the 
criminal  offence  proved,  his  duty  is  discharged  by  simply  stating  tk 
evidence  fairly  to  the  jury,  without  pressing  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner ;  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is,  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
a  sufficient  protection  to  the  judge  against  hostile  or  unfavourable 
criticism. 

The  observations  which  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  occasion  already  mentioned,  had  reference  not  so  much  to  the 
power  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  relation  to  the  cdmmutatioD  of 
sentences,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  As  proceedings  with  a 
view  to  the  remission  of  criminal  sentences  are  necessarily  extn- 
judicial,  it  is  clearly  not  expedient  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shoalJ 
be  bound  by  rules  of  procedure  analogous  to  those  which  govern 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  courts  of  justice.  In  advising  llie 
Sovereign  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  other  considera- 
tions than  that  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused  may,  and  ougbt  m 
many  cases,  to  be  taken  into  view  by  the  minister  of  justice;  and 
the  recognition  of  any  prescribed  and  unalterable  form  of  investiga- 
tion would  be  fatal  to  the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment  bv 
the  minister.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  considered  that  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  a  practice  which  admits  of  recourse  to  more  than  one 
source  of  inquiry. 

In  Scotch  cases  there  are  in  practice  three  sources  of  inqairr 
or  means  of  information  at  the  command  of  the  Home  Secretaij, 
each  possessing  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  Where  the  appeal  to 
the  Crown  is  rested  upon  legal  objections  to  the  sentence,  reliance 
will  naturally  be  placed  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
as  the  responsible  judicial  adviser  of  the  Crown  in  applications  for 
the  remission  of  sentences  of  the  Court  of  Justiciarv.  Where  the 
application  virtually  resolves  into  an  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  upon  the  evidence  laid  before  it  at  the  trial,  the  report  of  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  will  naturally  inspire  greater  con- 
fidence than  the  speculative  opinion  of  a  judge,  however  eminent 
who  has  not  heard  the  evidence.  Where  further  inquiry  is  (ie- 
manded,  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Crown  for 
the  conduct  of  private  criminal  investigations  in  Scotland,  and  vho 
alone  possesses  the  power  of  directing  a  precognition  to  be  taken 
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mi  oath,  is  o{  coarse  the  party  to  whom  remits  fbr  farther  inqoiiy 
7^  be  made  bj  the  Home  Secretary.  It  woald  be  strange  if  the 
Hoise  OiSSce,  while  remitting  to  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown 
tfthepoipose  of  inqairy,  shoald  not  also  avail  itself  of  the  as^st- 
uce  to  be  derived  firom  his  opinion,  in  point  of  law,  upon  the 
r!sdt3of  such  an  inquiry  condacted  under  his  direction.  In  the 
Madjford  case,  we  understand  that  assistance  was  sought  and  ob- 
tained by  the  Home  Secretary  in  all  of  the  three  constitutional 
s-^  of  inquiry  which  we  have  here  enumerated ;  and  we  are  at  a 
k  to  anderstand  how  it  should  be  considered  an  objection  to  the 
bctions  of  that  minister,  that  in  their  exercise  he  is  enabled  to  avail 
^If  not  only  of  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  judge  at  the  trial, 
kit  also  of  the  best  advice  and  assistance  which  can  be  obtained  from 
tK  Bench  and  the  Bar. 

2.  Onr  readers  will  recollect  that  when  the  subject  of  the  inquiry 
^Q^ted  by  the  Home  Office  in  the  Sandyford  case  was  noticed  in 
tie  HoQse  of  (Commons,  the  Lord  Advocate  was  asked  at  the  same 
^e,  whether,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  examination  of 
t!)e  witness  Fleming  at  that  trial  would  protect  him  from  liability  to 
^•e  indicted  for  the  same  offence.  The  proposition  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  gives  such  a  protection  to  a  witness,  appeared  to  create 
"fm  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  English  legal  members ;  but  the 
^^  id,  that  the  immunity  in  question,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  a 
lexical  resnlt  of  our  rules  with  respect  to  the  examination  of  adverse 
witnesses;  and  its  alteration  would  involve  changes  of  considerable 
bportance  m  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  We  believe 
tile  roles  of  our  law  on  this  subject  are  sound  in  principle,  and  they 
Save  worked  well  in  practice.  We  are  certainly  not  prepared  to 
^oiesce  in  the  substitution  of  the  English  rule,  which  leaves  the 
vitness  liable  to  trial,  but  at  the  same  time  puts  it  in  his  power  to 
<^  the  ends  of  justice,  by  declining  to  answer  questions  prejudi- 
cd  to  himself. 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  English  system,  even  an  accomplice, 
iTowedlj  examined  as  such,  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
tending  to  criminate  himself.  He  may  have  made  a  bargain  with 
lie  Crown  to  disclose  everything ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  at  liberty 
•otnm  round  upon  the  prosecutor  in  the  box,  and  decline  to  give 
^dence,  on  the  ground  that  his  answer  may  tend  to  criminate 
ViQselt  He  will  naturally  do  so,  if  his  belief  in  the  absence  of  other 

<:wdeQce  sufficient  to  criminate  him  is  stronger  than  his  confidence 
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in  the  generosity  of  the  Crown ;  for,  be  it  observed  that  Crown 
counsel  in  England,  by  examining  an  accomplice  as  a  witness^  under- 
take only  to  procure  him  a  pardon  in  the  event  of  his  making  a  full 
disclosure.  Parties  not  put  forward  as  socU  criminis  have  the  same 
right  of  declinature.  So  judiciously  is  this  privilege  used  by  intel- 
ligent witnesses  when  occasion  requires,  that  among  the  nmnermK 
instances  of  trials  for  murder  by  duelling  we  believe  there  is  not  i 
single  instance  of  a  conviction  having  been  obtained ;  as  the  paitk^ 
present  have  invariably  declined  to  give  evidence^  on  the  plea  that 
it  might  have  a  tendency  to  criminate  themselves. 

A  witness  in  a  Scotch  court  of  justice  has  no  privilege  to  dedin:.- 
answering  questions  on  the  plea  of  their  tendency  towards  sS- 
crimination ;  but  he  is  entitled,  before  disclosing  any  criminal  trans- 
action in  which  he  has  been  implicated,  to  receive  an  assoranct; 
that  he  cannot  be  tried  for  accession  to  the  crime  charged  io  the 
indictment.  Herein  lies  the  broad  distinction  between  the  Englb'i 
and  Scotch  modes  of  dealing  with  suspected  witnesses.  In  England; 
the  witness  is  allowed  to  protect  himself  by  declining  to  answer, 
although  the  consequence  of  his  declinature  may  be  that  no  coovic- 
tion  can  be  obtained  either  against  the  accused  or  the  witness.  In 
Scotland,  the  requisite  protection  is  given  by  the  Court,  and  the 
witness  is  under  obligation  to  disclose  the  whole  truth,  withoot 
being  influenced  either  by  the  hope  of  a  pardon  or  the  fear  oi 
punishment.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  which  is  the  more  rationa! 
and  philosophical  rule  ?  There  can  at  least  be  little  hesitatioo  io 
determining  which  is  the  more  eiBcacions  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime. 

The  only  doubt  is,  whether  the  protection  against  trial  for  the 
same  indictable  offence  extends  to  all  Crown  witnesses,  or  b  con- 
fined to  parties  adduced  as  suspected  witnesses,  and  judicially  admo- 
nished as  such  by  the  Court.  The  question  cannot  be  said  to  be 
authoritatively  settled,  and  it  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Apart  from 
the  legal  question  of  liability  to  trial,  and  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  is  the  question  of  the  duty  of  the  public  prosecutor 
who  has  brought  forward  a  witness  not  professing  to  be  a  mcu»,  and 
has  subjected  him  to  a  rigorous  examination  without  any  warning 
that  he  is  liable  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  the  offence.  Into  tliii 
delicate  Question  of  professional  ethics  we  shall  not  enter  further 
than  to  say,  that  the  good  faith  of  the  public  prosecutor  ought  not 
to  be  brought  under  suspicion,  and  thnt  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
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iaiict  a  piftj  who  has  previously  been  examined  as  a  witness,  unless 
ulr  satisfied  that  the  prosecution  of  the  party  is  morally  as  well  as 
h^T  defensible. 

To  retam  to  the  subject  of  inquiry,  the  competency  of  indicting 
t  party  who  has  been  examined  as  a  witness  for  the  Crown,  it  de- 
mes  to  be  noticed  that  the  law  on  this  subject  is  of  comparatively 
recent  development*  Sir  George  Mackenzie  doubted  whether  the 
eraknce  e(  a  socius  eriminU  was  admissible  unless  in  cases  of  pe- 
f^na  tedium  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  trial  of  Smith  and  Brodie  in 
ITSSjthat  the  doctrine  was  delivered  from  the  Bench,  that  the  pro- 
^RTotor,  by  calling  an  accomplice  as  a  witness,  discharges  him  from 
I'iSatf  to  prcteecntion.  The  point  was  again  maturely  considered 
'^  the  sospension  at  the  instance  of  William  Hare,  who  had  given 
iTiJence  as  an  accomplice  in  the  prosecution  of  Burke  for  the 
^^tmoQs  Burke  and  Hare  murders.  At  the  diet  of  trial  upon  the 
t&tment  against  Burke,  the  Court  had  granted  separate  trials  for 
'ie  different  charges ;  and  a  conviction  having  been  obtained  upon 
ce^nofiather  proceedings  were  taken  upon  the  remaining  charges, 
^  QpoD  these  accordingly  the  witness  Hare  was  not  examined. 
Proceedings  were  afterwards  taken,  with  a  view  to  the  trial  of  Hare 
^on  (me  of  these  charges,  by  the  relatives  of  the  party  alleged  to 
^Tebeen  murdered ;  Hare  brought  a  suspension,  alleging  that  he 
U  giren  his  evidence  on  the  assurance  of  the  Lord  Advocate  that 
^skould  not  be  brought  to  trial  for  any  of  the  crimes  charged  in 
t«  indictment.  The  Court,  ^  in  respect  that  the  complainer  Wil- 
^  Hare  cannot  be  criminally  tried  for  the  crime  charged  in  the 
^^Hfut  of  Gonmiitment,'  suspended  the  warrant. 

^en  a  party  who  has  been  apprehended  upon  suspicion  of  being 
^^'^i^csnied  in  a  crime,  and  examined  upon  declaration,  is  afterwards 
tttioced  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  of  another  person  for  that  offence, 
^  ciicofflstance  is  usually  mentioned  by  Crown  counsel  in  Court ; 
^  the  witness  is  then  admonished  by  the  judge  to  speak  the 
^  and  told  that  he  cannot  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  which 
i«isiequired  to  give  evidence,  but  that  he  will  be  punished  if  he 
^^^wwJa  anything  or  gives  false  evidence.  We  believe  that  in 
P^oe  this  admonition  is  never  given  except  in  cases  where  the 
^^tos  has  been  apprehended  on  suspicion ;  and  the  prisonei^s 
^^^^<°^I  is  not  entitled  to  suggest  that  a  witness  should  be  admo- 
^^^  except  in  such  cases. 

^Bell  observes,  in  his  Notes  on  Hume's  Commentaries  (p.  260), 
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that  it  has  not  been  decided  whether  a  suspected  witness  ffw^ 
evidence  upon  a  trial  for  subornation  of  perjury  is  liable  to  be  tried 
for  peijury,  or  whether  a  witness  examined  upon  a  charge  of  theft 
is  liable  to  be  tried  for  reset  of  theft.  The  same  qnestion  maj  irise 
with  respect  to  charges  of  forgery  and  uttering.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  witness  in  such  cases  would  be  kU 
entitled  to  protection  against  any  prosecution  for  his  share  in  ^ 
transaction,  although  the  crime  in  his  case  might  fall  under  adifficRst 
denomination  from  that  of  the  principal  offender. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  settled  that  neither  the  precognition  of  i 
witness  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown,  nor  his  citation  as  a  wKxm. 
are  sufScient  to  protect  him  from  liability  to  trial.  The  plea  iras 
raised  and  overruled  in  two  cases,  cited  in  Bell's  Notes  Id  Hone 
(p.  261).  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  party  was  convicted  and  S6&> 
tenced  to  transportation,  although  he  had  been  precognosoed,  vA 
his  name  had  been  included  in  the  list  of  witnesses  in  a  focsKf 
indictment. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  observes  (Crim.  Pract.  568X  that  it  is  the 
general  practice  for  Crown  counsel  to  indict  no  prisoner  from  wbcQ 
a  deposition  has  been  taken  ;  and  adds,  that  this  rale  '  makes  it  tlie 
duty  of  all  magistrates  entrusted  with  the  taking  of  prec(^ition»to 
consider  well,  before  they  put  ^ny  party  on  oath,  whether  there  '» 
any  chance  of  his  being  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  trial ;  fer  bv  » 
doing  he  may  preclude  from  prosecution  the  person  who  ultimatelT 
appears  to  be  its  fittest  object.'  The  learned  author,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  observance  of  the  rule  is  not  obligatory  npon  Crown 
counsel,  and  that  a  prisoner  would  not  be  entitled  to  object  to  lo 
indictment  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  put  on  oath  in  the 
course  of  the  precognition  regarding  it.  It  is  clear  that  depositioiu 
obtained  upon  oath  could  not  be  used  against  the  prisoner  at  hii 
trial,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  fact  of  the  party  having  been 
examined  upon  oath  would  be  held  to  be  a  su£Bcient  objection  to 
the  admissibility  of  any  declaration  which  might  afterwards  be 
obtained  fix>m  him. 

The  competency  of  indicting  a  party  who  has  been  examined  as 
a  witness  at  a  trial — not  being  a  suspected  witness — appears  to  de^ 
pend  on  similar  considerations  to  those  which  affect  the  competencr 
of  indicting  a  party  who  has  been  examined  upon  precognition. 
It  is  certainly  not  expedient  that  the  question  should  be  determined 
in  the  negative  by  a  judicial  decision^    But  there  are  strong  reasons 
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wkr  the  role  laid  down  by  Cmwn  counsel  not  to  indict  such  persons 
':aal{l  coDtinue  in  strict  observance. 

Hie  ciicamstances  connected  with  the  examination  of  the  witness 
Fming  in  the  Sandyford  case  do  not  raise  the  question  in  its  most 
TJical  aspect.  Fleming  was  apprehended  on  suspicion.  The  ques- 
t:«  whether  Fleming  should  be  indicted  for  trial  was  therefore 
jijflgbt  under  the  notice  of  Crown  counsel^  who,  having  elected 
'*^  examine  him  as  a  witness  in  the  knowledge  that  suspicion 
ttdied  to  him,  wonld  doubtless  feel  themselves  precluded  by  the 
rk  Id  which  reference  has  been  made  from  afterwards  bringing 
1  jn  to  trial.  The  real  difficulty  is  how  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a 
•jIuDteer  witness.  Say  that  a  murder  has  been  committed  by  a 
T^kiTe  or  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  murdered  person.  Such 
iics  are  unhappily  not  so  unfrequent  as  to  make  the  case  supposed 
I  matta-  of  mere  speculation.  If  the  murderer  is  a  person  who  has 
Ante  a  ^ood  character,  and  is  considered  to  be  above  suspicion,  his 
r icT  will  be  to  affect  indignation,  to  offer  assistance  to  the  autho- 
ries,  and  in  the  event  of  suspicion  being  successfully  directed  to 
Ticther  qoarter,  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  at  the  trial.  Is  it  to 
^  sud,  that  a  party  who  has  added  to  the  guilt  of  murder  the  yet 
%re  horrid  crime  of  endeavom'ing  to  bring  an  innocent  person  to 
t^  gallows,  is  to  escape  unpunished  because  his  machinations  have 
^  so  far  successful  as  completely  to  blind  the  public  prosecutor, 
^  to  induce  the  prosecutor  to  examine  him  as  an  unsuspected 
^iloessf  It  is  to  guard  the  interests  of  justice  in  a  case  like  this 
^  we  think  the  rnle  against  the  after  prosecution  of  parties  who 
^e  been  examined  as  witnesses  should  remain  on  tlie  footing  of 
J  rule  of  practice  merely,  depending  upon  the  discretion  of  Crown 

tinsel. 

^e  are  not  aware  of  any  legal  principle,  and  there  is  certainly 
^^  express  decision,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  debarring  the 
Lord  Advocate  from  instituting  a  public  prosecution  in  a  case  such 
^vehave  suggested.  The  maxim,  Nemo  tenetur  jurare  in  suam 
■^Vtudinemy  has  clearly  no  application ;  for  the  witness  in  the  case 

'i^FpoBed  is  not  asked  to  swear  anything  to  his  own  discredit,  but, 
'^  the  contrary,  comes  forward  as  one  who  is  altogether  ignorant 

%  «id  it  may  be  deeply  injured  by  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
^  same  remark  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  declaration 

aJ  the  Claim  of  Right,  quoted  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  ^That  the 

'^ng  the  lieges  to  depone  against  themselves  in  capital  crimes  is 
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contrary  to  law,  however  the  punishment  may  be  restricted.'  Thb 
declaration,  designed  as  a  protest  against  the  atrocities  of  the  Scot- 
tish Privy  Council,  has  most  justly  been  extended  by  subsequerit 
practice  to  the  taking  of  oaths  from  any  person  under  accnsaticn. 
But  can  it,  on  the  widest  construction,  be  held  to  apply  to  the  ei- 
amination  of  one  who  has  neither  been  accused  nor  suspected ;  bat 
who  comes  forward  ostensibly  as  a  disinterested  witness,  or  to  assk 
in  obtaining  a  conviction  against  a  party  whom  he  knows  to  be  migy 
cent,  he  himself  being  the  guilty  party? 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  the  law  of  Scotland  in  rela^ 
to  the  indictment  and  trial  of  parties  who  have  been  examined  as 
witnesses  rests  on  sound  principles,  and  is  satisfactory  in  practice. 
In  some  respects  it  is  at  present  not  free  from  uncertainty ;  but  tbt 
uncertainty  arises  simply  from  the  circumstance,  that  Crown  eoomel 
have  not  hitherto  considered  it  necessaiy  or  expedient  to  test  th^f 
utmost  extent  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  title  as  prosecutor  by  indict- 
ing parties  who  have  been  previously  examined  upon  oath ;  but  bare 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  deciding  that  prosecutions  shall  not  be 
instituted  in  such  circumstances.  The  competency  of  indicting  a 
volunteer  and  unsuspected  witness  for  the  crime  which  he  has  songbt 
to  fasten  upon  another,  is  still  an  open  question ;  and  if  a  case  cf 
this  description  should  arise,  we  can  scarcely  permit  ourselves  tr> 
doubt  that  the  public  prosecutor  would  consider  it  to  be  his  inxj 
to  assist  in  bringing  such  a  miscreant  to  justice,  leaving  it  to  tbe 
Court  to  determine  the  competency  of  the  indictment.  For  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  point  will  lon^ 
continue  to  remain  among  the  unsettled  questions  in  criminal  jaris- 
prudence. 


THE  COURT  OF  SESSION  BILL. 

The  importance  of  the  Court  of  Session  Consolidation  Bill,  andtbc 
interest  which  the  profession  throughout  the  country  have  in  inform- 
ing themselves  as  to  its  provisions,  have  induced  us  to  print  the  Bill  i:^ 
extenaOf  instead  of  offering  an  abridgment  of  its  contents,  in  acconi* 
ance  with  our  usual  practice.  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  Bill 
we  have  given  an  additional  sheet  with  the  present  number  of  the 
Journal ;  and  although  we  have  also  been  obliged  to  curtail  the 
portion  of  our  space  usually  allotted  to  original  matter,  we  believe 
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;&r  readers  will  not  regret  the  deviation  on  this  occasion  irom  the 

f!in  of  our  publication. 

As  the  present  number  of  the  Jonmal  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
pRL^sskm  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  secixid  reading  of  the  Bill, 
.«r  sahscribers  will  be  enabled,  by  referring  to  the  Bill  itself  as 
riioted  in  these  pages,  to  understand  the  alterations  which  may 
'•e  iotrodaced  in  committee,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  which  will 
kihiess  be  made  by  the  professional  bodies  who  are  interested  in 
tbe  progress  of  the  measure. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  articles 
^:h  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  in  our  columns  on  the  sub- 
/viof  Court  of  Session  Reform,  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  we 
ninij  approve  of  the  Bill,  both  in  its  objects  and  its  leading  pro- 
rioos.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  large  number  of  the  most 
jjoential  and  unprejudiced  among  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
^n  are  fayourable  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill  and  to  its  leading 
pfCTkions.  A  few,  no  doubt,  are  anxious  to  make  political  capital 
^  opposing  it,  and  ^are  doing  their  utmost  to  raise  the  cry  that 
':  mast  be  postponed  to  next  session.  Such  unreasoning  oppo- 
■iwa  is  the  surest  means  of  defeating  its  own  object.  There  can 
iecodoabt  that  the  Government,  with  the  support  of  the  mercantile 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  lawyers  in  both  Houses 
i  Parliament,  have  the  power  of  carrying  the  measure ;  and,  with 
^  support,  they  would  be  quite  justified  in  proceeding  with  it  in 
^^  present  session.  In  the  event  of  a  pretty  unanimous  acceptance 
^'  the  principles  of  the  measure  among  the  profession  in  Scotland, 
•*  Lord  Advocate  might,  however,  be  induced  to  accede  to  reason- 
*^^  propositions  for  delay,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  more  careful 
oHuideration  of  its  clauses. 

The  limits  of  our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  entering  upon  an 
^jm  of  the  provisions  of  this  important  measure.  It  may  be  use- 
feL  however,  to  state,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  in  the  compass  of 
*{^v  pages,  the  objects  intended  to  be  attained  by  its  provisions. 
The  BQl  is  divided  into  twelve  parts ;  and  upon  each  of  these  we 
?oipofie  making  a  few  observations. 

^(xrt  First  introduces  a  new  form  of  process  and  a  new  mode  of 
lualdng  ap  records  in  personal  actions  for  money.  In  substance, 
^a«  is  a  clear  distinction  between  this  class  of  actions  and  those 
wnbdning  declaratory  conclusions,  or  conclusions  for  specific  per- 

^OL  VII.  NO.  LXXVni.— JUNE  1863.  2  0 
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formance.  Actions  for  money  almost  always  involve  some  in- 
quiry into  fact ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  facts  may  with 
advantage  be  investigated  before  the  law.  Indeed,  the  law  in 
such  cases  is  raised  more  satisfactorily  upon  the  facts  than  upon  tb^^ 
record. 

.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  money  claims  in  tl» 
Court  of  Session  under  the  present  system,  consists  in  the  necesntr 
of  adjusting  issues  before  going  to  a  jury.    Two-thirds  of  all  tie 
jury  cases  brought  into  Court  are  stranded  before  they  reach  ^ 
jury.     The  object  of  this  part  of  the  Bill  is  to  get  rid  of  issues  alto- 
gether, by  substituting  for  our  present  diffuse  and  inaccurate  re- 
cords a  strict  system  of  pleading,  on  the  model  of  the  8}^stem  which 
prevails  in  the  English  Common  Law  Courts.    The  summons  b 
cut  down  to  a  formal  writ.     Each  cause  of  action  is  to  be  embodied 
in  a  single  concise  statement,  which  must  either  be  denied,  or  mt< 
by  an  appropriate  counter  statement  in  defence.     The  denial  of  any 
statement  constitutes  an  issue  upon  which  parties  may  go  to  trisl 
at  once ;  but  if  the  defender  answers  by  a  counter  statement,  it 
is  then  for  the  pursuer  either  to  deny  or  plead.    After  two  opjKff- 
tunities  are  afforded  to  each  party  of  meeting  the  statements  of  the 
other,  no  further  counter  statement  is  to  be  permitted ;  and  the 
several  propositions  affirmed  on  the  one  hand,  and  denied  on  the 
other,  constitute  the  issues  in  the  cause,  which  will  goto  a  jmy  as  a 
matter  of  course,  unless  the  parties  consent  to  some  other  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  case.    Ample  powers  of  amendment  are  confemJ 
upon  the  parties  and  the  Court. 

Part  Second  is  in  the  main  a  consolidation  of  the  existing  provi- 
sions relative  to  jury  procedure,  which  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
seventeen  Acts  of  Parliament  repealed  by  the  introductory  clause  of 
the  Bill.  In  incorporating  the  provisions  of  the  old  Juiy  Coun 
Acts,  a  mass  of  obsolete  provisions  has  necessarily  been  throwTi 
aside,  and  many  obscure  provisions  have  been  translated  into  thi' 
language  of  modem  practice.  Some  valuable  additions  to  the  powe^ 
of  the  Court  in  this  department  of  practice  are  suggested ;  amongst 
others,  the  power  of  directing  a  verdict  of  consent,  with  leave  v^ 
the  Court  to  enter  it  for  the  opposite  party  in  case  of  their  revers- 
ing the  judge's  rule  on  the  point  reserved.  Bills  of  exceptions  ar? 
cut  down  to  a  mere  statement  of  the  point  of  law,  with  so  much  oi 
the  evidence  as  is  necessary  to  raise  the  question  ;  and  facilities  arv 
given  for  raising  questions  of  law  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  with 
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;ower  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  case  of  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  judges. 

Part  TkinL  In  dealing  with  actions  other  than  personal  action 
fer  payment  of  money,  two  courses  were  open  to  the  framers  of  the 
BilL  The  old  form  of  summons,  with  a  condescendence  annexed, 
fflight  have  been  retained,  while  provision  was  made  for  abridging 
tlie  fom  of  making  up  records.  The  chief  objection  to  the  retention 
d  the  existing  form  of  summons  consists  in  the  impossibility  of 
ifflending  its  conclusions.  The  test  of  relevancy,  as  the  House  of 
I^  has  frequently  told  us,  is  the  conclusions  of  the  summons ; 
aid  these  conclusions  being  attested  by  the  Royal  Signet,  cannot 
k  altered.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  the  warrant  of  citation 
'tiooH  be  put  into  a  separate  precept,  to  be  attested  by  the  Signet, 
^  that  the  conclusions  should  be  thrown  into  the  fonn  of  a  prayer 
lidressed  to  the  Court,  and  called  a  Bill.  The  Court  is  empowered 
v^  direct  the  amendment  of  any  such  prayer,  and  to  allow  new  con- 
rlosions  to  be  added. 

The  record  in  actions  instituted  by  bill  is  distinguished  from  the 
existing  form  of  record  by  the  omission  of  the  pleas  in  law  and  the 
•Hippresnon  of  revised  papers.  Alterations,  when  necessary,  are  to 
%  made  upon  the  margin  of  the  principal  papers,  unless  the  Court 
Ml  think  fit  to  allow  the  lodgment  of  a  minute  embodying  any 
Eew  and  essential  averment.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
(.i  this  last  amendment.  In  practice,  the  additions  that  are  made 
^n  the  revisal  of  papers  (especially  in  the  class  of  actions  contem- 
pltted  by  this  part  of  the  Bill)  seldom  exceed  a  few  lines,  and  might 
H  as  well  be  made  upon  the  margin  of  the  original  paper. 

Pari  Fourth  applies  more  especially  to  the  taking  of  proof  in 
••etions  commenced  by  bill,  but  it  contains  also  a  variety  of  inci- 
'^ntal  provisions  applicable  to  both  forms  of  action.  As  regards 
«^ions  institute  by  bill,  it  is  intended  that  the  Lord  Ordinary 
*Wd  have  the  power  of  determining  whether  an  inquiry  into  the 
^  should  precede  the  argument  on  the  law,  and  if  so,  to  what 
r^8  of  the  record  the  poof  should  be  confined,  and  in  what  manner 
tshoald  be  taken.  Where  practicable,  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
^  Ordinary  should  take  the  evidence  himself  in  the  manner 
'JJfroduced  by  the  Conjugal  Rights  Act,  and  which  has  given 
universal  satisfaction.  As  the  Lords  Ordinary  cannot  be  expected 
'"  undertake  all  the  proofs  in  their  respective  rolls  of  causes,  two 
f^nnanent  commissioners,  called  Examiners,  are  to  be  appointed  to 
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assist  in  taking  proofs  on  commission,  or  mider  remits  from  the 
Court,  and  to  preside  at  the  execution  of  commissions  for  the 
recovery  of  documents.  The  present  mode  of  taking  proofe  by 
commission  is  found  in  practice  to  give  rise  to  great  delay,  proofs 
being  frequently  carried  on  from  one  vacation  to  another  at  great 
expense  to  the  parties.  A  permanent  commissioner,  occupying  an 
independent  position,  and  empowered  by  statute  to  fix  peremptorjj 
diets,  and  to  proceed  with  the  evidence  in  each  case  continuously,! 
would  obviously  have  a  much  more  e£Bcient  control  over  the  conduct 
of  the  cases  than  commissioners  appointed  in  the  present  way.  This 
portion  of  the  Act  also  contains  provisions  for  saving  expense  in  the 
recovery  and  proving  of  documents,  and  for  stamping  deeds  objected 
to  on  the  ground  of  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  stamp-duty.  In 
r&-enactin^  the  existing  provisions  relative  to  edictal  citation,  occa- 
sion is  taken  to  abolish  the  publication  of  inhibitions  and  interdic- 
tions at  the  market-cross,  and  to  substitute  edictal  publication. 

Part  Fifth  is  designed  to  obviate  that  class  of  ctiiatory  defences 
of  which  the  pleas  of  *  No  Title  to  Sue'  and  ^  All  Parties  not  called* 
are  the  type.  Provision  is  made  for  enabling  new  pursuers  and 
defenders  to  be  brought  into  the  action  upon  reasonable  terms ;  the 
existing  provisions  relative  to  wakening  by  minute  in  lien  of  a 
summons  are  re-enacted,  and  a  similar  form  of  procedure  is  provided 
in  place  of  actions  of  transference. 

Fart  Sijsth  suggests  a  very  material  change  in  the  law  relating  to 
decrees  in  absence.  At  present  a  decree  in  absence  must  be  in 
terms  of  the  summons,  no  alteration  being  allowed  unless  in  virtue 
of  a  minute  of  restriction.  This  is  well  enough  where  the  action  is 
founded  on  a  debt  of  certain  amount ;  but  when  applied  to  actions 
of  damages,  where  the  pursuer  may  name  any  sum  at  pleasure,  its 
I  operation  is  simply  absurd.     In  the  superior  Courts  in  England  the 

plaintiff  is  obliged  to  prove  the  amount  of  his  debt  before  one  of  tlie 
Masters  of  Court,  or  the  Sheriff  and  a  jury,  except  in  cases  where 
the  claim  is  on  a  liquid  obligation.  It  is  proposed  by  this  Bill  to 
require  the  pursuer  to  prove  his  debt  before  one  of  the  Examiners 
in  all  cases  except  liquid  debts,  or  debts  on  open  account.  With 
respect  to  reclaiming  notes  against  decrees  in  absence  or  by  deiault, 
it  is  provided  that  the  Court  shall  not  repone  the  defender  unless 
satisfied  that  he  has  a  reasonable  ground  of  defence.  This  will  at 
least  prevent  reclaiming  notes  being  brought  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  hanging  up  a  case  over  the  long  vacation. 
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Part  Seventh  abolishes  the  process  of  advocation,  and  enables  the 
vties  to  appeal  from  the  Sheriff  to  one  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
Usrt,  in  the  fcnrm  in  which  appeals  are  now  taken  from  the  Sheriff* 
sxdtate  to  the  Sheriff.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1850  were 
'itaided  to  relieve  parties  of  the  expense  attending  a  double  hearing 
i  die  Court  of  Sesaon;  but  unfortunately,  although  the  double  hear* 
ae  is  abolished,  a  great  part  of  the  expense  connected  with  the  in- 
iation  of  a  new  process  remains ;  and  tlie  main  object  of  this  part 
*  tliefiill  is  to  lessen  the  expense  of  appeals  from  inferior  Courts. 
'^ik  the  view  of  relieving  the  Inner  House  of  the  Court  from  the 
l^^anore  of  business  which  has  thrown  the  rolls  of  both  Divisions 
stoarrear,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Lords  Ordinaries  should  be  em* 
'cierd  to  sit,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Lord  President,  for  the 
'isfosal  of  Advocations,  at  such  times  as  may  be  found  convenient 
Ilere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  labour  of  the  Lords  Ordinaries 
3>!«  the  piesent  system  is  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  Divisions 
^tbeCoort;  and  we  do  not  anticipate  that  any  objection  will  be 
^en  to  the  proposal  that  they  should  take  their  share  in  that  which 
^bt  to  be  the  main  duty  of  a  supreme  tribunal,  the  revision  of  the 
sdrments  of  inferior  Courts. 

Br  the  concluding  sections  of  this  part  of  the  Bill,  a  discretionary 
;ower  is  vested  in  inferior  judges  to  allow  an  appeal  in  cases  below 
I'io  opon  matter  of  law  proper  for  the  determination  of  the  Court  of 
^^n;  and  provision  is  also  made  for  bringing  questions  of  law  in 
^ii  cases  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  by  way  of  summary 

^)r(  Eighth  incorporates  the  existing  provisions  with  respect  to 
>&^nsion8  and  Bill  Chamber  procedure,  with  some  unimportant 
3t>(i&atiou8.  The  form  of  a  skeleton  Note  of  Suspension  is  retained 
^  tbe  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  now  competent.  In  cases  where 
uotewith  a  statement  of  facts  and  pleas  in  law  is  now  required,  it 
•"^proposed  to  substitute  a  Bill  in  the  new  form,  which  is  equivalent 
^^e  present  note  with  the  omission  of  the  pleas  in  law. 

P'irt  Ninth  relates  to  summary  petitions.  In  substance  it  is  little 
^^  than  a  re-enactment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1856^ 
^th  this  difference,  that  petitions,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to 
<^«  Janior  Lord  Ordinary,  may  be  enrolled  before  any  judge  in  the 
''^r  House.  The  alteration  is  unimportant  in  itself,  and  appears 
-' W  been  introduced  as  part  of  a  system  of  throwing  open  the 
^-^ter  House  business  to  all  the  Lords  Ordinaries,  instead  of  appro* 
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priating  one  class  of  actions  to  each.     We  are  aware  that  the  |n^ 
sent  system,  under  which  one  judge  takes  the  Bills  and  Petiticni 
another  Teind  cases,  and  a  third  the  Exchequer  cases,  is  defended  cb 
the  ground  that  the  work  is  better  done  by  a  judge  who  is  frmiliar 
with  the  practice  in  these  special  departments  of  duty.    But  it  most 
be  remembered  that  it  is  competent  in  all  such  cases  to  reclaim  to 
either  Division  of  the  Inner  House ;  and  it  is  certainly  desinUe 
that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Review  should  not  enter  upontbar 
duties  without  some  previous  experience  in  every  departmeot  of 
judicial  duty.     To  carry  out  the  principle  involved  in  the  proTisiav 
of  this  part  of  the  Act,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  provide  that  Exck* 
quer  and  Teind  causes  should  cease  to  be  appropriated  to  a  pcrfr* 
cular  Lord  Ordinary ;  and  we  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  aor 
practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  principle. 

Part  Tenth  relates  to  Inner  House  procedure,  in  so  fiir  as  pecnlitf 
to  the  Inner  House.  The  introductory  section  of  this  part  of  ti»| 
Bill  introduces  a  very  important  alteration  in  the  existing  law,  by 
providing  that  reclaiming  notes  against  any  interlocutor  shall  hi 
the  effect  of  subjecting  to  the  review  of  the  Court  all  the  preri 
interlocutors  in  causa.  The  object  of  the  existing  provisions  ( 
ing  to  which  interlocutors  are  final  unless  reclaimed  against  ^ithaj 
a  specified  time)  was  to  discourage  litigation,  and  to  encoi 
parties  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  a  single  judge.  But 
ence  has  shown  that  the  requirement  in  question  has  had  jast 
opposite  effect.  Parties  reclaim  against  interlocutors  of  the  L 
Ordinary,  not  because  they  are  seriously  dissatisfied,  but 
they  fear  that  in  some  way  or  other  their  case  may  be  prejudiced  b; 
acquiescence.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  gi'eat  majority  of  litigun 
will  prefer  to  reclaim  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  case ;  andevei 
if  they  do  not,  it  is  right  that  those  who  choose  to  postpone  thee 
appeal  should  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Part  Eleventh^  subject  to  an  exception  to  be  immediately  noticed 
appears  to  fall  entirely  within  the  category  of  consolidation.  Tk 
provisions  which  it  contains  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  Coon, 
the  means  of  supplying  temporary  vacancies  in  the  Inner  and  Outer 
Houses,  and  the  transference  of  causes,  are  dispersed  throagb  i 
number  of  existing  statutes,  and  have  been  embodied  as  they  standi 
in  the  present  Bill.  The  only  alteration  which  we  have  obsen'ed,is 
that  implied  in  section  226,  according  to  which  the  Bill  Chambef 
business  during  session   is  to  be  performed  by  the  Outer  Hoa* 
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bjges  m  rotation,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  junior 
pise*  Under  the  existing  practice,  the  junior  judge,  however 
dabeot,  is  unable  to  devote  more  than  a  fractional  part  of  his  time 
K' nKlidal  business,  his  whole  time  being  absorbed  by  the  routine 
i3tie$  of  the  Bill  Chamber,  and  the  examination  of  summary 
petitions. 

Pm  Tieelfih  regulates  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Like  the 
:rBcediiig  section,  it  consists  mainly  of  provisions  in  the  nature  of 
r€isolidstion.  It  is  well  known  that  of  late  years  the  most  difficult 
J^  of  questions  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
hie  been  those  relating  to  the  competency  of  appeals.  The  exist- 
2g  provisions  on  this  subject  appear  to  have  been  carefully  revised ; 
it]  we  do  not  doubt  that  any  ambiguities  that  may  remain  will  be 
."^aoTed,  in  the  careful  revision  to  which  the  Bill  will  be  subjected 
b;  the  professional  bodies  who  are  so  largely  interested  in  its  fate. 


Tif  Land  Rights  of  Scotland;  being  a  Collection  of  all  Statutes 
riatxng  to  Land.  With  Introductory  Observations,  By  Hugh 
OiWAN,  Advocate. 

his  b  a  book  which  brings  together  the  whole  of  our  statute  law 
^ve  to  lands.  Mr  Cowan  commences  the  collection  with  all  the 
^^stotes  relating  to  deeds  in  general ;  and  here  we  have  at  one  view 
^  whole  of  the  statute  law  relative  to  the  execution  of  deeds. 
Tben  follow  all  the  statutes  relating  to  the  mode  of  making  up 
Wea,  commencing  with  *  The  Act  anent  Procuratories  of  Resigna- 
^  and  Precepts  of  Sasine  in  1693,'  and  terminating  with  ^  the 
^  &  24  Vict.,  cap.  143.'  The  next  subdivision  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  the  statutes  relative  to  entails  and  the  relative  Acts 
^Sederunt,  conmiencing  with  the  Act  of  1685,  and  ending  with  the 
1^  &  17  Yict.,  cap.  94.  A  fourth  subdivision  contains  the  statute 
law  relating  to  heritable  secturities,  leases,  adjudications,  and  judicial 
sales. 

All  this  body  of  statute  law  is  printed  at  length,  without  the  least 
^dgment;  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  with  a  general  index.  A 
^^^  oaefol  book  to  all  branches  of  the  profession  in  town  and 
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country  \;ould  not  have  been  printed.     Conveyandng  is  nov  « 
entirely  a  matter  of  memory  and  of  positive  regalationy— ^  titterlr 
deprived  of  any  foandation  in  general  principle, — that  no  Iiwytr 
can  trust  himself  with  the   examination  or  preparation  of  titk 
without  having  before  him  the  very  words  of  the  statutes  whid 
now  constitute  our  law  upon  the  subject.      No  doubt  we  ban- 
attained  more  brevity  by  these  recent  legislative  enactments;  Id 
this  advantage  has  been  gained  by  destroying  conveyancing  e  i 
scientific  system.    The  subject  having  thus  been  reduced  to  t  ood; 
of  rules,  dictated  by  convenience  and  expediency,  and  withont  I^ 
ference  to  any  general  principle,  like  the  beautiful  but  cnmbersREi: 
system  it  superseded,  it  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  a  lawTer< 
library  to  get  all  these  enactments  gathered  together.     Abcii^- 
ments,  of  which  we  have  had  several,  cannot  be  relied  on ;  and  h 
will  be  a  long  time  before  treatises  or  commentaries  can  be  of  trr 
use,  when  there  are  as  yet  so  few  decisions  to  aid  the  commentator. 
Mr  Cowan  has  prefixed  to  the  statutes  an  introduction,  wh!<  j 
gives  a  clear  and  concise  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  lac  J 
rights  down  to  the  present  time.     Along  with  this  he  has  given  q 
exposition  of  the  statutes  themselves,  with  a  careful  citation  of  il 
the  decisions  bearing  upon  them.    Within  the  compass  of  96  pagt^ 
there  will  be  found  compressed  a  very  large  quantity  of  most  useful 
information,  which  even  the  most  experienced  lawyer  would  do  vei 
to  study,  and  which  to  the  student  will  be  a  most  valuable  intro- 
duction to  the  chaos  of  statute  which  now  constitutes  onr  conTev- 

« 

ancing  code.  The  book  is  a  model  in  another  respect.  It  is  pnV- 
lished  at  a  price  (10s.  6d.)  which,  if  the  prices  of  other  law  bt^il' 
be  looked  at,  must  be  explained  upon  the  ground  of  the  book  ul^ 
taining  a  circulation  not  merely  among  lawyers,  but  among  tbc 
general  public  interested  in  land. 
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A  fiiD  to  cooBolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Proceduie  in  the  Court  of 
SeBBion  in  Scotland,  and  in  Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Preamble. 

^nms  the  Practice  and  Mode  of  Procedure  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot- 
Lii  say  be  rendered  more  simple,  certain,  and  expeditious,  by  the  Repeal  of 
*i)f  Statatory  Regulations  which  are  now  wholly  or  partiaUy  in  force,  and  the 
Isactmait  of  a  new  Code  of  Regulations  adapted  to  the  existing  Constitution 
f  ie  Coart :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen^s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
rri  the  AdTice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
&4K,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 

Repeal  of  Existing  Enactments. 

I.  file  aereral  Statutes  and  Parts  of  Statutes  mentioned  in  the  following 
Ti:^  ikaJl  be  and  are  hereby  repealed  to  the  Extent  therein  specified,  except  as 
;/ ALnhing  done  or  to  be  done  in  pursuance  thereof  before  this  Act  shall  take 
-'- : :  Prorided  always,  that  such  Repeal  shall  not  revive  any  Junsdiction, 
''^t  of  Action,  Process  of  Review  or  other  Procedure,  or  any  personal  Privi- 
r^^  vhich  has  been  abolished  or  abrogated  by  any  of  the  said  Statutes ;  viz., 

^  Geo.  III.,  c.  51,  intituled  *  An  Act  concerning  the  Administration  of 
'  Jnstioe  in  Scotland  and  concerning  Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords.* 
Tlie  whole  Act. 

^j  Geo.  III.,  c.  112,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  abridging  the  Form  of  extracting 

*  the  De<anees  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  Regulation 
'  cf  certain  Parts  of  the  Proceedings  of  that  Court.'  The  27th,  4dd,  and 
intorening  Sections  only. 

iS  Geo.  III.,  c.  64,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the  better  Regulation  of  the  Court 

*  of  SeanoB  in  Scotland.'    The  whole  Act. 

^  *j6o.  III.,  c  42,  intituled  *  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Administration  of 
'  Justice  in  that  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland,  by  the  ex- 

*  tending  Trial  by  Jury  to  Civil  Causes.'    The  whole  Act. 

^  Geo.  ni.,  c.  35,  intituled  '  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  55th 
Tear  of  the  Reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  entitled  *'  An  Act  to  facilitate 
''the  Administration  of  Justice  in  that  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
'ealled  Scotland  by  the  extending  Trial  by  Jury  to  Civil  Causes." '  The 
Thole  Act. 

•^  Geo.  III.,  c.  45,  intituled  '  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  certain  Acts 

*  relative  to  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.'    The  whole  Act. 

I  k  2  Geo.  rV.,  c.  38,  intituled  ^  An  Act  for  establishing  Regulations  re- 

riukg  certain  Parts  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  in 
Comrt  of  CommisBioners  for  Teinds,  and  respecting  the  Duties,  Quali- 
'  fieations,  and  Emoluments  of  certain  Clerks  and  other  Officers  of  the 
'  uid  Courts.'    The  1st,  5th,  and  intervening  Sections  only. 
^  G«o.  lY.,  c  120,  intituled   *  An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  of  the  Forms 
'  of  Process  in  ihe  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland.'    The  whole  Act. 

II  Geo.  rV.,  and  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  69,  intituled  *  An  Act  for  uniting  the 
'  Benefits  of  Jury  Trial  in  Civil  Causes  with  the  ordinary  Jurisdiction  of 
'  tbe  Court  of  Session,  and  for  making  certain  other  Alterations  and  Re- 
'  doctboB  in  the  Judicial  Establishments  of  Scotland.'  The  whole  Act, 
except  in  so  far  as  any  Jurisdiction  in  relation  to  Jury,  Maritime  and 
Cotsastorial  Causes,  is  thereby  conferred  on  the  Court  of  Session,  Bill 
Chamber  and  Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotland ;  excepting  also  Sections  18, 19, 
«d20. 

^OL  vn,  Ko.  Lsxvm.— JUNE  1863.  2  P 
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2  Will.  IV.,  c.  5,  intituled  *  An  Act  to  provide  for  carrying  on  tlie  Bobsop 
'  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  when  interrupted  by  the  Doth  ci 

*  necessary  Aheence  of  any  of  the  Judges  thereof/    Tiie  irhole  Act 

6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  41,  intituled  '  An  Act  to  abolish  the  CommisBry  Coo*. 
*•  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  regulate  the  Mode  of  taking  Proofs  in  Cooasiariai 
^  Causes  in  Scotland.*    The  whole  Act. 

7  Will.  lY.,  c.  14,  intituled  *  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  Two  ActBrekt- 

'  ing  to  Trial  by  Jury  in  Scotland.'    The  whole  Act. 
1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  86,  intituled  '  An  Act  to  diminish  Delay  and  ExpesK  b 

^  Advocations  and  Suspensions  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Sootkod.'  Tk 

whole  Act. 
13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  36,  intituled  *  An  Act  to  facilitate  Procediirc  in  tb? 

'  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.*    The  whole  Act. 
17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  69,  intituled  *  An  Act  to  allow  Verdicts  on  Trials  bj  Joy 

^  in  Civil  Causes  in  Scotland  to  be  returned  although  the  Jury  may  nctk 

*  unanimous.'    The  whole  Act. 

20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  56,  intituled  '  An  Act  to  regulate  the  BistnbotMii  d 

*  Business  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.'    The  whole  Act. 

'  22  &  23  Vict.,  c.  7,  intitulwi  '  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Ser»- 
^  teenth  and  Eighteenth  Years  of  her  Majesty,  for  allowing  Verdicts® 
*'  Trials  by  Jury  in  Civil  Causes  in  Scotland  to  be  recdved  althoagfa  tk 
^  Jury  may  not  be  unanimous.'    The  whole  Act. 


PART  I. 

Procedure  in  Actions  to  be  instituted  by  Summons. 

With  respect  to  all  Actions  which,  according  to  the  existing  Fhicttoe^  m^ 
have  been  instituted  by  a  simple  Petitory  Summons,  without  dedaratcrf  ff 
other  Conclusions  than  the  usual  Conclusion  for  Payment  of  Mon^  with  h- 
terest  and  Expenses :  Be  it  enacted  as  follows : 

New  Form  of  Summons  in  Petitory  Actions. 

2.  All  such  Actions  hereafter  brought  in  the  Court  of  Session  shall  be  em- 
menced  by  Summons  in  the  Form  contained  in  the  Schedule  (A.)  to  this  Ac: 
annexed,  summoning  the  Defender  to  f^pear  and  put  in  Defences  on  the  ci^' 
nary  Inducije  (as  defined  in  Part  IV.  of  this  Act) ;  to  winch  Summons  a  ^tf* 
rant  of  Arrestment  may  be  added.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  mention  asy 
Form  or  Cause  of  Action  in  any  Summons  issued  under  tiiis  Act.  The  Smnocai 
may  be  either  in  Writing  or  printed,  or  partly  in  Writing  and  partly  printed 

Endorsement  of  the  Division  of  the  Courts  and  Agenfs  Address. 

3.  Every  such  Summons,  and  every  Service  Copy  thereof,  shall  contain  pR- 
fixed  thereto  an  Entry  of  tlie  Division  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Lord  Ordinait 
before  which  the  intended  Action  is  to  be  instituted ;  and  shall  contain,  en- 
dorsed thereon,  the  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Pursuer^s  Agtent  in  tt* 
Court  of  Session ;  and  in  case  no  Agent  shall  be  employed  by  the  Parsoer,  tbtf . 
in  addition  to  the  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  of  uie  Agent  signing  the  Wm 
there  shall  be  endorsed  thereon  a  Memorandum  expressing  that  the  Action  is  :• 
be  instituted  by  the  Pursuer  in  Person,  mentioning  the  City,  Town,  or  Ysn^. 
and  also  the  Name  of  the  Street  and  Number  of  the  House  of  such  PursQcr* 
Besidence,  if  such  there  be. 

Endorsement  of  the  Amount  claimed  upon  Summons. 

4.  Upon  the  Summons  and  Service  Copy  thereof  the  Amount  of  the  Sod  '  > 
Money  clsdmed  shall  be  stated  ;  and  the  Amount  of  Interest  ^Imwmm^^  if  axj. 
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be  stated  separatdy ;  and  also  the  Amount  of  what  the  Pursuer's  Agent 

^j£ss  f(ff  the  Expenses  of  the  Summons  and  Execution  thereof,  and  for 

AttaidAooe  to  reoeiTe  Payment  of  such  Sum  or  Sums  and  Expenses ;  and  it 

^  be  further  stated,  that  upon  Parent  thereof  within  Four  Days  to  the 

?jimst  cr  h»  Agent,  farther  Proceedings  shall  be  stayed ;  which  Endorsement 

^  be  written  or  printed  in  the  following  Form  ;  or  to  the  like  Effect : 

'  The  Parguer  claims  Pounds  for  Debt,  with  Pounds 

' :/  Interest  thereon  [or  Pounds  for  Damages,  as  the  Case  may  &e], 

^  Pounds  for  Expenses ;  and  if  the  Amount  thereof  be  paid 

*  to  the  Pursuer  or  to  his  Agent  within  Four  Days  from  the  Service  hereof 

'  hrtha  Proceedings  will  be  stayed/ 

Sa  the  Defender  shall  be  at  liberty,  notwithstanding  such  Payment,  to  have 
'^  Aceonnt  cf  Expenses  taxed ;  and  if  more  than  One  Sixth  shall  be  disal- 
cved,  the  Pursuer's  Agent  shall  pay  the  Expenses  of  Taxation. 

Amendment  of  Error  in  the  Endorsement. 

0.  If  the  Pursuer  or  his  Agent  shall  omit  to  insert  or  endorse  on  any  Sum- 
^  or  Copy  thereof  any  of  the  Matters  required  by  this  Act  to  be  inserted 
^^Ch  or  endorsed  thereon,  such  Summons  or  Copy  thereof  shall  not  on  that 
kxsfm,  be  held  void,  but  it  m^  be  either  dismissed  as  irregular,  or  amended, 
"T^B  Application  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  ;  and  such  Amendment  may  be  made 
^  aoy  Application  to  dismiss  the  Action  upon  such  Terms  as  the  Lord  Ordi- 
«»Tn»y  think  fit. 

Pursuer  to  lodge  the  Summons /or  Enrolment, 

i  UhIbb  Payment  shall  previously  have  been  made,  the  Pursuer  shall.  Eight 
^'&js  before  Uie  Expiration  of  the  Indncise,  lodge  the  Summons  with  the  Clerk 
« tbe  Process  or  his  Assistant,  for  Enrolment,  and  such  Clerk  shall  forthwith 
^  the  same  to  be  enrolled  and  published  in  the  Daily  KoU  of  Causes  de- 
:«iifig  in  the  Court  of  Session  (in  manner  specified  in  Part  XI.  of  this  Act)  ; 
ad  00  farther  or  other  Procedure  shall  be  requisite  for  bringing  the  Action 
^iCoort 

Condescendence  or  special  Endorsement  to  be  lodged  with  the  Summons, 

'■  The  Pursuer  shall  at  the  same  Time  lodge  with  the  said  Clerk  a  Conde- 
vuddwe  in  the  Form  herein-after  provided,  unless  the  Defender,  or  Defenders 
^'^n  there  are  more  than  One,  shall  have  previously  intimated  to  the 
^^ir^aer  his  or  their  Consent  to  dispense  with  formal  Pleadings,  in  which  Case 
'3t  PuBoer  may,  if  he  think  proper,  instead  of  lodging  a  separate  Conde- 
-  .iidence  akmg  with  the  Summons,  lod^  the  Summons  with  a  special  En- 
^nanent  written  thereon  (Schedule  B.),  which  in  that  Case  shall  be  taken  to 
V<^qiQTi]ent  to  a  0>ndescendence ;  and  in  all  Cases  where  a  Summons  shall  be 
^eciflj  tindorsed  in  virtue  of  the  Defender's  Consent  as  aforesaid,  Issue  shaU 
^'■SKkred,  after  Appearance  has  been  entered  for  the  Defender,  by  writing  at 
*>  End  of  such  Endorsement  the  Words,  ^  The  Defender  joins  Issue ;'  and 
^  Issue  shall  be  signed  by  the  Defender's  Counsel,  and  no  other  written 
Pktdio^  shall  be  allowed  in  the  Cause. 

Stmmons  may  be  received  within  Three  Months  on  certain  Conditions. 

,  ^>  Sul^ect  to  the  Provisions  contained  in  Part  VI.  of  this  Act  relative  to 
•V^esution,  the  (Tlerk  shall  be  bound  to  receive  any  Summons,  with  the  rela- 
te CoDdeaoendence  or  special  Endorsement,  at  any  Time  within  Three  Months 
^^  the  Date  thereof,  and  shall  forthwith  cause  the  same  to  be  enrolled  and 
;«ii3hfid  as  aforesaid ;  provided  that  where  the  Summons  is  not  lodged  for  En- 
rjbeDtindae  Time^efences  shall  not  be  returnable  until  the  Eighth  Day  after 
?^!^^catioD  of  such  Enrolment  in  the  Rolls  of  Court. 
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Appearance  of  the  Defender, 

9.  As  soon  as  the  Summons  has  been  lodged  for  Enrohnent,  Appoiuiceaif 
be  entered  for  the  Defender. 

General  Form  of  Appearance. 

10.  The  Mode  of  Appearance  in  any  Action  or  Ftoceeding  m  ihe  Cost  dt 
Session  shall  be  by  delivering  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Process  a  Memonndom  i&tke 
following  Form  or  to  the  like  Effect : 

'  APPEARANCE  for  the  Defender  in  Causa  A,  B.  against  C.  D.  [or  aguA 
*  C,  D,  and  others]. 

'  The  Defender  C,  D,  appears  in  Person  [or  E,  F.^  Agent  for  the  Mads 
*'  C,D,^  appears  for  him]. 

'Entered  the  Day  of  18    .* 

And  such  Appearance  shall  also  specify  the  Residence  or  Place  of  BobbeseJ 
the  Defender,  or  of  his  Agent  where  he  appears  by  an  Agent. 

Procedure  where  the  Summons  is  specially  endorsed,  and  ihe  Defender  dim  ¥.i 

appear, 

11.  Where  the  Summons  is  specially  endorsed  in  the  Form  herein-before  pso* 
Tided  in  virtue  of  the  Defender's  Consent,  then,  if  Appearance  ahsll  act  ft 
entered  for  the  Defender  before  the  Expiration  of  the  InduciaB,  or  before  "^ 
Elapie  of  Eight  Days  siter  Publication  of  the  first  Enrolment,  as  the  Case  cij 
be,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Pursuer  forthwith  to  enrol  the  Cause  is  the  Lord 
Ordinary^s  Motion  Roll,  and  to  move  for  and  obtain  Decree  against  such  Defe^k 
for  any  Sum  not  exceeding  the  Sum  or  Sums  endorsed  on  the  SummoDBftog^ 
with  a  Sum  for  Expenses,  to  be  fixed  b^  Act  of  Sederunt,  unless  the  fissia 
shaU  claim  more  tlian  such  fixed  Sum,  m  which  Case  the  Account  of  Ex^eiie 
shall  be  taxed  in  the  ordinary  Way,  and  the  Decree  so  obtained  shall  be  iu 
after  Extract,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  opened  up  as  a  Decree  in  Abseuoe  ^ 
Suspension  or  Reduction :  Provided  always,  that  if  Issue  is  tendered  at  the  Bit. 
the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  allow  an  Appearance  to  be  lodced  and  a  Tender  of  Is» 
to  be  endorsed  on  the  Summons,  as  nerein-before  provided,  but  the  Expesaescf 
entering  Appearance  shall  not  be  afterwards  allowed  as  a  Charge  against  u 
Pursuer. 

Procedure  where  Summons  is  not  specially  endorsed^  and  Defender  dots  tet 

appear, 

12.  Where  the  Summons  has  not  been  speciallv  endorsed  in  the  Form  ho^* 
before  provided,  then,  imless  the  Defender  shidl  lodge  an  Appearance  and  G^ 
fences  before  the  Expiration  of  the  Induciffi  Tor  before  the  Elape  of  Eight  Daji 
after  Publication  of  the  first  Enrolment,  as  tne  Case  may  be),  it  shall  be  )aM 
for  the  Pursuer  forthwith  to  enrol  the  Cause  in  the  Lord  Ordinary's  Motion  M 
and  to  move  for  and  obtain  Decree  against  such  Defender  for  any  Sam  iwt  ex- 
ceeding the  Sum  or  Sums  endorsed  on  the  Summons,  with  the  K^py"**^  of  ^^ 
cess,  as  the  same  shall  be  taxed  by  the  Auditor  of  Court :  Provided  alwaji,  tin: 
if  Defences  are  tendered  at  the  Bs^,  the  Lord  Ordinary  may  allow  such  Defenco. 
together  with  an  Appearance  for  the  Defender,  to  be  received ;  but  the  ^^^^^ 
of  such  Defences  and  Appearance  shall  not  be  afterwards  allowed  as  a  Cnaip? 
against  the  Pursuer. 

Different  Causes  of  Action  may  be  conjoined, 

18.  Different  Causes  of  Action  relating  to  the  same  Subject  Matter,  and  eoc- 
ceming  the  same  Parties,  may  be  joined  in  the  same  Action,  provided  tbejr  ^ 
of  such  a  Nature  as  to  admit  of  being  determined  in  an  Action  institated  ^ 
Summons  under  this  Act ;  but  the  Lora  Ordinary  or  the  Court  shall  hare  Pover 
to  prevent  the  Trial  of  different  Causes  of  Action  together,  if  such  Trial  voaU 
be  inexpedient,  and  may  in  such  Cases  order  separate  Records  to  be  made  i!F< 
and  separate  Trials  to  be  had. 
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Pads  may^  of  Consent^  he  stated  in  a  Special  Issue  without  Pleadings. 

14.  Wlien  the  Parties  to  an  Action  are  agreed  aa  to  the  Question  or  Questions 
c/Fict  to  be  decided  between  them,  they  may,  at  any  Time  after  the  Execution 
i  the  Smnmons,  and  before  Judgment,  by  Consent,  and  Order  of  the  Lord 
Cfdioary  or  the  Court  (which  Order  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court  shall  have 
fmr  to  make,  Qjpon  being  satisfied  that  the  Parties  have  an  Interest  in  the 
M9(Hi  of  such  Question  or  Questions,  and  that  the  same  is  or  are  fit  to  be 
3iai).  nooeed  to  the  Trial  of  any  Question  or  Questions  of  Fact,  without 
baal  Pleadinra ;  and  such  Question  or  Questions  may  be  stated  for  Trial  in 
inform  of  a  Special  Issue,  and  such  Issue  shall  be  hela  to  be  the  Record  in  the 
y:diXK  and  may  be  eurolled  for  Trial,  and  tried  accordingly,  in  the  same  Manner 
&s  in  lame  joined  in  any  ordinary  Action  ;  and  the  Proceedings  in  such  Action 
ud  heat  shall  be  under  and  subject  to  the  ordinary  Control  and  Jurisdiction  of 
'Je  Ccorl,  aa  in  other  Actions. 

Amount  of  Debt  or  Damages  in  such  Cases. 

15.  The  Parties  may,  if  they  think  fit,  enter  into  an  Agreement,  which  shall 
be  embodied  in  a  Mmute,  that  on  the  Determination  in  the  Affirmative  or 
^«8itiTe  of  any  such  Special  Issue  a  Sum  of  Money  fixed  by  the  Parties,  or  to 
^  aKertained  by  the  Jury  upon  a  Question  inserted  in  the  Issue  for  that  Pur- 
'/^  dttU  be  paid  by  One  of  such  Parties  to  the  other  of  them,  either  with  or 
^tfhoat  the  Expenses  of  the  Action. 

AypUeation  of  Verdict^  and  Relief  against  erroneous  Verdict  in  such  Cases. 

16.  Upon  the  Finding  of  the  Jury  on  any  such  Issue  the  Verdict  of  the  Jury 
^}  be  i^mlied  and  Deme  pronounced  for  such  Sum  as  shall  be  so  agreed  or 
^^ertunea  as  aforesaid,  with  or  without  Expenses,  as  the  Case  may  he :  Pro- 
fM  ^viys,  that  all  the  Provisions  herein -after  contained  relative  to  Proceed- 
^  f cf  setting  aside  Verdicts,  and  to  the  Application  of  Special  Verdicts  and 
Special  Cases  settled  at  Trial,  and  to  the  Right  of  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
^  be  apfi^ble  to  Actions  tried  upon  Special  Issues. 

Judgment  upon  Special  Issue. 

17.  The  Judgment  upon  a  Special  Issue  may  be  extracted  within  the  usual 
^Qk:  and  the  Proceedings  shall  be  held  to  have  the  Effect  of  a  res  judicata 
^  the  Substance  of  the  Question  of  Right  so  put  in  Issue. 

Qaestions  of  Law  may  he  stated  in  a  Special  Case  without  Pleadings. 

18.  The  Parties  may,  at  any  Time  after  the  Execution  of  thp  Summons,  and 
b^ore  Judgment,  by  Consent,  and  Order  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court, 
<^  any  Question  or  Questions  of  Law  in  a  Special  Case  for  the  Opinion  of  the 
Ccsrt,  which  shall  be  held  to  be  the  Record  in  the  Action. 

Assessment  of  Debt  or  Damages  in  such  Cases. 

19.  Hie  Parties  may,  if  they  think  fit,  enter  into  an  Agreement,  which  shall 
^anbodied  in  a  Minute,  that  upon  the  Determination  in  the  AfiBrmative  or 
^egttire  d  the  Question  or  Questions  of  Law  raised  by  such  Special  Case,  a 
^aiQ  of  Money,  fixed  by  the  Parties,  or  to  be  SFcertained  by  the  Court,  or  in 
edi  Xanner  aa  the  Court  may  direct,  shall  be  paid  by  One  of  such  Parties  to 
ti^  other  of  them,  either  witi^  or  without  the  Expenses  of  the  Action ;  and  the 
Lord  Ordinaiy  or  the  Court  shall  pronounce  Judgment  for  such  Sum  as  shall 
^ »  ascertained  or  agreed,  with  or  without  Expenses,  as  the  Case  may  be, 
vhieh  Judgment  shall  be  subject  to  Review  by  Reclaiming  Note  and  App^  in 
Uenme  Manned  as  a  Judgment  pronounced  in  any  ordinary  Action. 

Conkscendence  to  state  different  Causes  of  Action  in  distinct  Articles. 

>).  When  the  Parties  shall  not  agree  to  dispense  with  Pleadings,  as  herein- 
bdore  prorided,  the  Pursuer  shall  within  the  Time  herein-before  specified  lodge 
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in  Process  a  Condescendence  of  his  Cause  or  Causes  of  Action,  stating  tie  ^' 
ferent  Causes  of  Action,  when  there  are  more  than  One,  in  sqArate  Artiek 
distinguished  by  Numerals. 

Each  Article  to  be  Complete  in  it»df, 

21.  Each  Article  of  a  Condescendence  shall  contain  One  Cause  of  Actkm,  aci 
no  more,  and  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  be  complete  in  itself,  without  Refereoeeto 
any  other  Article,  and  shall  not  be  divided  into  Paragraphs. 

Facts  how  to  he  averred  in  the  Pleadings  of  Parties. 

22.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  in  a  Condescendence  or  any  subseqneDtFleMiJ^ 
to  state  Matter  of  Law,  or  that  which  is  merely  Matter  of  Evidence,  that  k  i» 
say,  such  Circumstances  or  subordinate  Facts  as  merely  tend  to  prove  the  Tmb 
of  the  Fact  or  Facts  constituting  a  Cause  of  Action  or  Ground  of  Defence ;  loi 
the  Fact  or  Facts  constituting  a  Cause  of  Action  or  Defence,  as  HigdwgwkKjtt 
from  the  subordinate  Factfl  and  Circumstances  by  which  they  are  to  be  pro^ 
shall  be  stated,  with  sufficient  Certainty,  in  the  Terms  in  which  the  Punoer  d^ 
sires  that  the  same  shall  be  affirmed,  and  in  which  the  same  may  propalj  be 
affirmed  by  a  Verdict  or  Judgment. 

Pleadings  not  to  contain  any  Explanatory  Narrative, 

23.  The  Parties  shall  not  in  the  Condescendence  or  any  subsequent  F1eadi£2 
state  any  explanatory  Narrative  introductory  to  the  Averment  of  a  Cuae  i 
Action  or  Defence.  In  particular,  in  Actions  upon  Contract  or  for  Brea^  d 
Contract,  the  Parties  shall  not  set  forth  auy  Facts  antecedent  to  the  alk-ged 
Contract,  as,  for  Example,  the  Views  or  Motives  of  the  Parties,  or  the  CommoL- 
ings  between  them  prior  to  the  Contract ;  but  the  Contract  itself  shall  be  statol 
eiUier  by  reference  to  the  Deed,  Correspondence,  or  other  Writing  in  which  it  s 
contained,  or,  where  the  Contract  is  not  in  Writing,  by  narrating  the  Suhstaiice 
of  the  Agreement  in  the  Terms  in  which  it  is  desired  that  the  same  may  be 
affirmed  by  a  Verdict  or  Judgment  of  the  Court. 

Averment  in  Actions  on  Contract, 

24.  Where  the  Contract  alleged  in  a  Condescendence  or  any  subseqaest 
Pleading  is  in  Writing,  whether  consisting  of  One  or  more  InatrumaitB  or  cf 
Corresppndence,  and  such  Instruments  or  Correspondence  are  referred  to  in  ti^ 
Condescendence  (which  may  be  done  in  any  Terms  sufficient  to  identify  the 
Writiugs  referred  to),  the  Statement  of  the  Contract  in  the  Pleading  shall  be 
read  by  the  Court  with  reference  to  the  legal  Import  and  Construction  of  such 
Writings,  and  so  as  to  be  consistent  therewith  in  all  respects,  notwithstanding 
any  Variance  between  the  Statement  and  the  Writings,  unless  it  shall  appev 
that  the  Contract  as  constituted  by  such  Writings  was  in  fact  subsequeatl; 
varied,  in  which  Case  Effect  shall  be  given  to  such  Variance ;  and  it  shall  not  hs 
necessary  for  the  opposite  Party  to  deny  or  except  to  the  Mode  of  statuig  any 
such  Contract  in  Writing,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Benefit  of  a  Judgment  upoo 
the  Contract,  according  to  the  true  Construction  thereof. 

Averment  in  Actions  for  Personal  Injury. 

25.  In  Actions  of  Damages  for  Assault,  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  Panaer 
to  state  that  he  was  assaulted  by  the  Defender,  without  specifying  the  Mode  in 
which  the  Assault  was  c<xnmitted,  or  the  Injuries  which  were  inflicted. 

Avennent  in  Actions  for  Injury  to  Property, 

26.  In  Actions  of  Damages  for  Injury  to  Property,  the  Porsoer  shiD  state 
the  Nature  of  the  Injury  complained  of,  but  need  not  state  the  Parlicnlan  (d 
the  Damage  done. 
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Averment  in  Actions  far  Defamation. 

fi.  la  Aetions  for  Defamation,  whether  vrrittea  or  verbal,  and  whether 
pikg«d  €r  not,  the  Pursuer  ahall  be  at  liberty  to  aver  that  the  Words  or 
Lstter  oomplained  of  were  used  in  a  defamatory  Sense,  specifying  such  defa- 
aicvjSaffie,  without  any  prefatory  Averment  to  show  how  such  Wordaor 
Mmff  vere  used  in  that  Sense,  and  such  Averment  shall  be  put  in  Issue  by 
tii  Dedal  d  the  alleged  Libel  or  Slander ;  and  where  the  Words  or  Matter  set 
:r±,  with  or  without  the  alleged  meaning,  show  a  Cause  of  Action,  ^e 
CcsdeaooMiaioe  shall  be  sufficient. 

Not  necessary  to  aver  Malice  and  Want  of  probable  Cause, 

:r9.  In  an  such  Actions  as  aforesaid  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  Pursuer  to 
Lksetlai  tiie  Defamation  was  false  and  calumnious,  and  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
tfT  for  iiim  to  all^^  that  it  was  malicious  or  without  probable  Cause ;  but  if 
-  sbH  appear  at  the  Trial  that  the  Defamation  is  privileged,  the  Pursuer  shall 
u  t«  entitled  to  a  Verdict  unless  he  shall  prove  Malice  according  to  Law,  and 
^  3ij  adduce  Evidence  of  Malice  in  Keplication  ;  and  if  the  Judge  at  the 
Iiial  shsll  role  tiiat  the  Defamation  is  privileged,  he  shall,  unless  the  Pursuer 
:s  adduced,  or  upon  such  Ruling  shall  adduce,  some  Evidence  of  Malice,  direct 
^  Jury  to  find  for  the  Defender. 

Jttstifications  in  Actions  for  Defamations, 

$.  la  all  such  Actions  the  Defender  may  justify  the  whole  or  Part  of  the 
luuQfttion  alleged ;  and  if  the  Jury  shall  find  that  Part  of  the  Defamation  has 
.^  joatified  and  Part  not,  they  shall  find  for  the  Pursuer,  and  assess  Damages 
■'^  in  re^)ect  of  so  mudi  thereof  as  has  not  been  justified. 

Ikfence  of  Privilege  may  be  raised  at  the  Trial,  and  need  not  be  anticipated 

by  the  Pursuer. 

C-O.  If  in  any  Action  other  than  Actions  for  Defamation  it  shall  appear  at  the 
Trial  thai  the  Act  complained  of  was  committed  or  done  under  such  Circum- 
""Xffs  that  Evidence  of  Malice  or  Want  of  probable  Cause,  or  both,  is  by  Law 
^^cestfv  to  entitle  the  Pursuer  to  a  Verdict,  the  Pursuer  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
vMaoe  such  Evidence,  either  as  Part  of  his  original  Case  or  in  Replication, 
ihboggfa  he  has  not  on  Record  averred  either  Malice  or  Want  of  probable  Cause, 
5  ti^  Record  or  Issue  shall  be  amended  so  that  it  may  cover  such  necessary 
Erikoce. 

Averment  of  Time,  Place,  and  Quantity,  etc. 

M  Arennents  of  Time,  Place,  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Value  shall  be  con» 
tiffed  as  Notice  merely,  and  ne^  not  be  proved,  except  when  essential  to 
tie  Caose  of  Action  ;  and,  subject  to  the  same  Exception,  a  Variance  between 
tb  ATennents  and  the  Evidence  with  respect  to  such  Matters  shall  be  con* 
<siered  immateriaL 

Articles  of  the  Condescendence  to  be  separately  answered  as  the  Defences* 

32.  Upon  the  Expiration  of  the  Inducise,  or  on  the  Elapse  of  Ei^ht  Days 
^  ihe  Enrolment  of  the  Action  and  Publication  thereof,  as  herein-before 
pnnded,  the  Defender  shall  lodge  Defences,  in  which  he  shall  answer  every 
Anide  of  the  Condescendence  to  which  he  has  an  Answer  either  in  Law  or  in 
fiet;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  return  an  Answer  or  Answers  to  Two  or 
tore  Articles  jointly,  but  each  Article  shall  be  separately  answered. 

O^fjection  to  Relevancy  may  be  stated  to  any  Article,  but  not  generally. 

oS.  If  the  Defender  shall  object  to  the  Relevancy  or  Sufficiency  in  Law  of 
UT  Attide  of  the  Condescendence  as  a  Cause  of  Action,  he  shall  do  so  in  his 
•itaver  thereto  in  the  following  or  similar  Terms : 
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*  The  Defender  says  that  the  (First)  Article  of  the  CondescendeDoe  kkd 
*  in  Law.' 
And  such  Answer  shall  entitle  the  Defender  to  insist  in  all  OlnectioDB  in  \a% 
to  snch  Article  as  a  Ground  of  Action,  and  it  shall  not  he  lawful  to  object 
generally  to  the  Relevancy  of  the  whole  Condescendenoe  where  it  ooiiast*<4 
more  than  one  Article. 

Denial  must  be  unqualified^  and  may  apply  either  to  the  whole  or  a  gptafd 

Part  of  the  Article. 

34.  Where  the  Defender  intends  to  deny  the  Truth  in  Fact  of  aay  Artide  d 
the  Condescendence,  or  of  any  Averment  in  such  Article,  he  shall  do  so  ia  y 
Answer  thereto  hy  absolute  and  unqualified  Words  of  Denial  applicable  to  icct 
Article  or  Averment,  without  any  explanatory  or  counter  Statement ;  &ci 
when  anv  particular  Averments  not  constituting  the  whole  material  Avennati 
in  the  Article  are  denied,  the  Averments  so  denied  shadl  be  specified  in  tk 
Words  used  in  the  Article  in  which  they  occur. 

Express  Admission  no  longer  required. 

35.  The  Defender  shall  not  in  his  Defences  answer  in  Words  any  Article  d 
the  Condescendence,  or  any  particular  Averment  which  he  admits  to  be  true  is 
Fact,  but  every  Article  and  Averment  not  expressly  denied  in  the  Dda.at 
shaJl  be  held  as  admitted  to  be  true  in  Fact,  but  always  under  reference  to  uy 
Contract  or  Writing  therein  referred  to,  as  herein-before  provided. 

Counter  Case  may  he  stated  as  a  special  Defence  to  any  Article  adwiitled 
to  he  true  in  Fact,  and  to  be  called  a  *■  Defence.^ 

36.  With  respect  to  any  Article  or  Averment  in  any  Article  which  d? 
Defender  shall  not  deny  in  Fact,  he  shall  be  at  liberty,  if  he  has  any  ^^ 
counter  Case,  to  set  forth  in  his  Answer  to  such  Article  the  Facts  on  vluch  bf 
relies  as  affording  an  Answer  in  Law  to  such  Article  or  Averment,  as  a  Cjusp 
of  Action  against  him,  or  as  avoiding  the  legal  Consequences  thereof ;  and  aLj 
such  Statement  of  a  counter  Case  shall  be  called  a  Defence,  and  the  DefezxkT 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  plead  as  many  distinct  Defences  as  he  may  think  proper  i^ 
his  Answer  to  each  Article. 

Facts  how  to  be  averred  in  Defences, 

37.  In  every  such  special  Defence  the  Defender  shall,  without  any  Detail  ci 
Circumstances,  or  Repetition  of  the  Pursuer's  Statement,  state  eanie  Matter  cr 
Matters  of  Fact,  with  the  Conclusion  deduced  therefrom  which  he  mai]}1aiD&  a 
affording  a  sufficient  Answer  in  Law  to  the  whole  or  a  material  Part  of  tb^ 
Article  of  the  Condescendence  to  which  it  refers,  or  as  sufficient  to  avoid  tk 
legal  Consequences  thereof ;  and  such  Statement  shall  be  so  expressed  u  u> 
show  the  Effect  to  which  it  is  pleaded,  and  shall  be  made  in  the  Terms  in  vhkb 
the  Defender  desires  that  the  same  shall  be  affirmed,  and  in  which  it  may  piv- 
perly  be  affirmed  by  a  Verdict  or  Judgment. 

Pursuer  may  lodge  Replication  to  special  Defence,  in  which  he  may  deny  cr  atr 
specially,  or  may  object  to  the  Relevancy  of  such  Defence. 

38.  Within  Eight  Days  after  Defences  have  been  lodged  the  I'tirsiier  sbaJ].  if 
they  contain  any  speci^d  Defence  or  Averment  which  he  desires  to  answer,  ha: 
not  otherwise,  be  at  liberty  to  lodge  a  Replication,  in  which  he  shall  answer 
every  such  Averment  to  which  he  has  any  Answer,  either  by  a  Denial  or  bri 
counter  Statement,  in  like  Manner  and  subject  to  the  same  PSroviaionB  asare  bj 
this  Act  made  applicable  to  the  Defender's  Answers  to  the  CondesoeDdeoc^. 
And  the  Pursuer  may  object  to  any  Averment  in  the  following  or  similar  Terms  * 

^  The  Pursuer  says  that  the  (First)  Defence  is  bad  in  Law.* 
Which  shall  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Defence,  if  true,  is  not  suffideat  ai  tf 
Answer  in  Law  to  the  Article  to  which  it  applies,  and  is  not  sufikient  to  prenes^ 
the  Pursuer  from  recovering  in  req)ect  of  that  Article. 
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BtpUeaHon  not  to  contain  auy  express  Admissions, 

3?.  The  PuRoer  shall  not  in  his  Replication  answer  in  Words  any  Defence  or 
■7 paziiciiJar  Arerment  which  he.adouts  to  be  true  in  Fact,  but  every  such 
D^ice  and  ereiy  Averment  not  expressly  denied  in  the  Replication  shall  be 
:^  to  be  admitted  to  be  true  in  Fact. 

Defimdir  may  lodge  Rejoinder  to  special  Averment  in  Replication. 

^1  Sbookl  the  Paisuer  have  lodged  a  Replication  containing  new  Averments 
Tae!i  tl»e  Defender  shall  desire  to  answer,  but  not  otherwise,  the  Defender 
=d]  l<e  at  liberty,  within  Eight  Days,  to  lodge  a  Rejoinder,  in  which  he  shall 
ffirer  in  manner  herein-before  provided  with  reference  to  the  Defender's 
i'i^Kti  to  the  Condescendence  any  such  new  Averments  to  which  he  has  an 
JUsT^,  and  Objection  in  Law  may  be  taken  to  any  such  new  Averment  in  the 
'^  ber^-before  provided  or  a  similar  Form. 

hcUxga  to  he  lodged  without  Order  of  Court  at  the  proper  Time,  hut  may  he 
received  afterwards  hy  Consent  or  Order, 

:1.  The  Condescendence,  Defences,  Replication,  and  Rejoinder  shall  be  pre- 
^i  and  lodged  in  the  manner  and  within  the  Periods  herein-before  provided, 
r'l  at  the  Necessity  of  any  Order  of  Court  for  that  Purpose  ;  and  no  Pleading 
^.  be  received  after  the  Expiry  of  the  Period  by  this  Act  provided  for  lodging 
-?  JMue,  except  of  Consent  of  the  opposite  Party,  or  upon  an  Order  of  Court 
:^i  :k>1  on  the  Pleading  itself ;  and  the  Expense  of  any  Pleading  received  upon 

^h  Order  shall  not  afterwards  be  aUowed  as  a  Charge  against  the  opposite 

•»rtT. 

Pleadings  not  to  contain  Repetition  of  previous  Statements, 

4:!.  5ether  Party  shall  be  at  liberty  to  revise  any  Pleading,  and  neither 
■^^j  shall  be  allowed  in  any  Pleading  to  repeat  any  Answer  made  by  him  in 
•T  ;«Tio!a  Pleading,  but  every  Pleading  shall  consist  of  Answers  which  are 
I"*  ccntainsd  in  any  previous  Pleading. 

Pleading^  when  to  he  held  as  concluded, 

4  >.  When  the  Defences  contain  no  substantive  Averments  in  answer  to  the 
V;i«xsidence,  the  Record  shall  be  considered  as  completed  so  soon  as  the 
^^soes  are  lodged ;  and  when  the  Replication  contains  no  new  Averments  in 
*-*T2r  to  any  substantive  Averments  that  may  be  contained  in  the  Defences, 
>  Beooid  sludl  be  considered  as  completed  so  soon  as  the  Replication  is  lodgcKl, 
'^'^  if  Bot  otherwise  it  shall  be  so  considered  so  soon  as  the  Rejoinder  is  lodged. 
'---i  slioiikl  any  Pleading  (other  than  Defences)  allowed  by  this  Act  not  be 
4|d  witiun  the  specified  Period,  or  subsequently  of  Consent  of  the  o^)06ite 
''^,,  the  opposite  Party  may,  after  the  Expiry  of  Four  Days  from  t^e  Elapse 
■  '^  Period  by  this  Act  allowed  for  lodging  such  Pleading,  enrol  the  Case 
^jethe  Lord  Ordinary,  and  move  that  the  Record  in  the  Cause  shall  be  held 
f  onpleted,  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  pronounce  an  Order  declaring  the 
vf/^rd  dosed,  unless  the  Pleading  omitted  to  be  lodged  shall  be  produced  at 
'^  Bir,  and  he  shall  think  fit  to  order  it  to  be  received. 

^d  Ordinary  empowered  to  amend  Pleadings  hefore  closing  the  Record. 

,  U.  So  soon  as  the  Record  is  complete,  the  Papers  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
-ji^i  Ordinary  with  a  view  to  closing,  who  shall  consider  the  Pleadings,  and  if 
'.^^^  ihaU  direct  any  of  them  to  be  withdrawn,  and  new  ones  to  be  substi- 
:'^  or  aUow  or  direct  such  Amendments  to  be  made  on  any  of  the  Pleadings 
I?  atfgiiial  Additbn,  Deletion,  or  otherwise,  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  or 
|j|f^i  vith  a  view  to  raise  in  convenient  and  proper  Form  the  whole  Matters 
^  ^«t  aod  Law  whidi  arc  truly  in  controversy  oetween  the  Parties. 
'OL  vn.  KG.  Lxxnii.— JUNE  1863.  2  q 
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Record  to  be  closed  by  ItUerloeutor, 

45.  After  such  AmendmentB  or  Alterations  on  the  Fkadm^  as  the  Lri 
Ordinary  may  allow,  or  if  no  snch  Amendment  is  allowed,  then  ss  soon  ai  the 
Lord  Ordinary  shall  have  had  an  Opportunity  of  consadenng  the  Fkadiogi,  \if 
shall  pronounce  an  Interlocutor  declaring  the  Record  doeed. 

Arrangement  of  Pleadings  in  the  Record. 

46.  The  Record  shall  be  printed  by  the  Pursuer,  who  shall  fniiM  ^ 
Defender  or  Defenders  with  such  Number  of  Copies  as  they  shall  require.  v>\ 
the  Expense  of  Printing  shall  be  equally  diyide((  In  the  Printed  Record  tb 
Pleadings  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  Defences  to  the  First  Article  cf  *'» 
Condescendence,  and  all  subsequent  Pleadings  having  relation  thereto,  «k. 
be  printed  in  immediate  Sequence  to  that  Article ;  and  the  Rephcatios  u*: 
Rejoinder,  if  any,  shall  be  printed  in  immediate  Sequence  to  the  Defence  t^ 
which  they  respectively  relate ;  and  the  other  Articles  of  the  CondeBoeodeMe,  i 
any,  with  the  relative  Defences,  shall  be  added  in  their  Order. 

Disposal  of  QMstiona  of  Law  and  Conduct  of  Argument  in  (he  Dehatt  RM. 

47.  Where  no  Issue  of  Fact  is  raised  upon  the  Record,  either  Party  isv 
immediately  enrol  the  Cause  in  the  Debate  KoU  of  the  Lord  Oidinaiy,  wiuski 
thereupon  determine  the  Questions  of  Law  raised  upon  Reootd  in  waasa 
herein-before  provided :  And  the  Judges  in  the  Outer  House  are  hereby  astkr 
rized  and  empowered  to  proceed  with  the  Hearing  of  Debates  continnoosij.  i&i 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  Order  in  which  the  Cases  stand  in  the  Roll ;  prorii^: 
tiiat  in  case  the  Counsel  for  the  Party  taking  the  Lead  in  the  Ddrnte  shall  \k 
actually  engaged  at  other  Bars,  the  Lord  Ordinary  may  require  Coonsd  for  tb; 
other  Party  to  open,  and  the  Junior  Counsel  on  either  Side  shall  in  all  Cmss 
reply  in  the  Al»ence  of  Senior  Counsel ;  and,  unless  in  exceptional  Ciitcs^ 
stances.  Debates  shall  not  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  Abeenoe  of  Ccfosad. 
but  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  either  give  Judgment  by  Default,  or  casoel  ik 
Enrolment ;  provided  also,  that  as  by  this  Enactment  the  Debat-es  in  the  Ootif 
and  Inner  Houses  of  the  Court  are  put  upon  the  same  Footing,  tiie  Expe&ses  ia 
both  Cases  shall  be  taxed  upon  the  Principle  and  according  to  the  Rukfi  *' 
present  applicable  to  the  Taxation  of  the  Expenses  of  Inner  House  Debates. 

Judgment  on  Questions  of  Law,  and  Provision  as  to  Extract  oflkcrta. 

48.  The  Lord  Ordinary  shall  in  his  Interlocutor  disposing  of  a  Came  npc) 
Questions  of  Law  sustain  or  repel  the  Objections  or  Objection  to  the  Pleate 
of  the  Parties,  and  shall  either  assoilzie  the  Defender  or  dismiss  the  Action.  ^ 
give  Judgment  for  the  Pursuer,  to  such  Extent  as  shall  be  warranted  by  tfai 
Findings :  And  every  final  Judgment  for  the  Pursuer  of  any  Sammons  nni^:' 
this  Act  shall  contain  a  Decree  for  a  Sum  or  Sums  of  Money  not  exceeding  uc 
Amount  claimed  and  Expenses,  which  Decree  may  be  extracted  in  the  san 
Manner  as  a  Decree  in  Terms  of  the  Conduaons  of  a  Summons  in  the  pRseflt 
Form. 

Objections  may  be  obviated  by  Amendment  of  the  Pleading, 

49.  Where  it  shall  appear  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court  at  any  Heariag 
upon  Questions  of  Law  that  the  Obiections  thereby  taken  to  the  Pleadings  d 
the  opposite  Party  are  such  as  may  be  obviated  l^  an  Amendment  of  the  Tksd- 
ings,  such  Amendment  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  allowed,  upon  Paynent  d 
such  Costs,  not  exceeding  the  Costs  of  the  Discussion,  as  the  I^nd  Oidinaiy  tf 
the  Court  may  think  fit  to  award ;  and  all  Averments  of  res  naviter  voitrm  ai 
notitiam,  or  emerging  since  the  Commencemoat  of  the  Action,  may  be  made  is 
the  Form  of  an  Amendment  of  the  Record,  the  Costs  of  any  such  Am^idiofot 
being  in  the  Discretion  of  the  Court 
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iMd  Ordinary  to  determine  whether  Trial  to  precede  Hearing  on  the  Law  or 

otherwise, 

»}.  Wboe  ImuB  of  Fact  as  well  as  Questions  of  Law  are  raised  upon  the 
Smi  the  Lord  Ordinary  may,  upon  the  Motion  of  either  Party,  within  Eight 
I'm  after  the  Date  of  the  Interlocutor  closing  the  Record,  determine  that  such 
\'jsi3an  ol  Law  diall  be  disposed  of  before  sending  the  Cause  to  Trial,  and  his 
Jism  t^aR  be  final ;  and  if  no  such  Motion  be  made  within  the  Time  hereby 
-lited,  or  if  soeh  Motion  shall  be  refused,  the  whole  Cause  shall  be  considered 
«a]7r(^>riated  to  Trial  by  Jury,  unless  the  Parties  diall  consent  to  the  Disposal 
i  tJK  lanes  of  Fact  raised  upon  the  Record  in  One  of  the  Modes  specified  in 
:« lY.  of  this  Act. 

Disposal  of  Causes  heard  on  Questions  of  Law  he/ore  Trial 

K.  Where  in  Tirtue  of  the  Determination  of  the  Lord  Ordinair  any  Cause 
sT'Amg  Questions  both  of  Fact  and  Law  shall  be  heard  on  such  Questions  of 
-:v  be^  Tiial,  the  LoGrd  Ordinary  shall  either  sustain  or  repel  the  Objections 
^  Lnr,  or  may  aUow  an  Amendment  of  the  Pleadings,  as  herein-before  pro- 
^43gi :  and  if  npon  Effect  being  given  to  such  Findings  no  Issue  of  Fact  shall 
:'^i3h,  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  at  the  same  Time  give  Judgment  for  the  Pur- 
fltf  (a-  the  Defender  according  to  the  Nature  of  such  Findings ;  but  if  any  Issue 
:  ^aes  of  Fact  remain  to  be  disposed  of,  no  Decemiture  shall  be  pronounced, 
ud  tke  PartieB  shall  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  Trial  by  Jury,  or  in  One  of  the 
im  s^ea&di  in  Part  IV.  of  tms  Act. 

Disposal  of  Questions  of  Law  remaining  after  a  TViaL 

d2.  Where  the  Questions  of  Law  arising  upon  the  Record  haye  not  been 
^^^uied  of  before  Trial,  the  Parties  shall  be  entitled  to  be  heurd  upon  such 
{"J^km  d  Law  after  Trial,  along  with  or  as  counter  to  any  Motion  for  the 
^H'lia^  of  tiie  Verdict  of  the  Jury ;  or  such  Questions  of  Law  may  be  argued 
.  ag  vith  ftiiy  Questions  of  Law  reserred  at  the  Trial  for  the  Consideration  of 
V'  CcQrt,  or  arising  upon  a  Special  Verdict  or  Case ;  and  where  any  Cause  has 
'fs.  tiied  at  the  Inner  House  Sittings  or  on  Circuit,  or  has  been  removed  to  the 
bff  Hooee  after  Trial  for  any  Purpose,  all  Questions  of  Law  remaining  undis- 
»ad  of  ihdL  be  disposed  of  by  the  Inner  House  in  the  first  instance,  and  it 
saHfiotbelawfalto  remit  the  Cause  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  for  the  Disposal 

Affermeni  or  Denial  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  Time, 

U.  Either  Party  may  at  any  Time  lodge  a  Minute  in  Process  withdrawing 
&T  Arament  or  Denial  of  any  Averment ;  and  where  in  consequence  of  such 
^i^wal  no  Iseme  of  Fact  shall  remain  for  Disposal,  the  Case  may  be  enrolled 
^  the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  ^all  be  disposed  of  as  if  no  Issue  of  Fact  had 
^  nised  upon  the  Record ;  provided  that  any  Expense  incurred  by  the 
^?*te  Party  in  consequence  al  any  such  Averment  or  Denial  as  aforesaid 
ti  be  taken  into  oonsidenition  in  the  ultimate  Disposal  of  the  Cause. 


PART    II. 
JuRT  Procedure. 


^  ^th  respect  to  the  Trial  of  Causes  instituted  by  Summons,  and  of  such 
!4er  Actioiis  as  may  in  virtue  of  the  subsequent  F^visions  of  this  Act  be 
appointed  to  be  tried  by  Jury,  be  it  enacted  as  follows : 

Regulations  as  to  Notice  of  Motions  to  fie  Trial. 
H.  Within  Eight  Days  after  the  Record  is  closed,  or  within  such  other  Time 
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as  the  Court  may  hereafter  appoint  by  Act  of  Sedemnt,  the  Ponaer  may  ict  • 
mate  to  the  Defender  or  to  nis  Agent  his  Intention  to  more  that  ibe  Cas» 
should  be  tried  by  the  Division  in  which  it  depends,  eitli^  at  the  Sitting!  d 
such  Division,  or  on  Circuit ;  and  if  no  such  Information  be  given  by  the  Pc- 
suer  within  the  said  Period,  the  Defender  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  a  fiisi'«&r 
Intimation  witiiin  Eight  D^s  thereafter ;  and  if  no  such  Intimation  be  p^€t 
by  either  Party,  or  if  such  Intimation  be  not  insisted  in  by  moving  in  tk  Din- 
sion  of  the  Court  in  Terms  thereof  within  Forty-dight  Hours  after  the  £x[-jt 
of  the  Period  allowed  for  Intimation,  the  Cause  shall  be  tried  bdore  the  \a\ 
Ordinary,  unless  the  Parties  shall  consent  to  some  other  Arrangement;  &&d  tj 
Causes  tried  on  Circuit  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  tried  in  the  hx 
House. 

Disposal  of  suck  Motions  by  the  Court, 

55.  Motions  for  the  Trial  of  any  Cause  at  the  Sittings  or  on  Circuit,  v&e:; 
made  within  the  Time  herein-before  appointed,  shall  be  granted  de  phno,  osda 
some  sufficient  Cause  for  refusing  the  same  shall  be  shown  by  the  opposite  Pir.i 
and  such  Motions,  when  made  of  Consent,  shall  be  granted  as  of  coane:  t^ 
the  said  Division,  in  case  of  granting  any  such  Motion,  shall  appoint  the  intl 
to  take  place  either  at  the  next  Sittings  or  next  Circuit,  or  at  such  other  T:3# 
as  the  said  Division,  having  regard  to  the  State  of  the  Busine»  of  the  CvT. 
and  Convenience  of  the  Parties,  shall  think  proper  to  direct. 

Trial  of  Causes  before  the  Lord  Ordinaries. 

56.  Any  Case  falling  to  be  tried  before  the  Lord  Ordinary  may  iminediat*!; 
be  enrolled  in  his  Lordship's  Roll  of  Jury  Trials,  and  thereafter,  on  the  Mol^* 
of  either  Party,  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  appoint  a  Diet  for  such  Trial,  hm^^i 
a  suitable  Time  during  the  then  current  Session,  or  at  a  Sittings  to  be  hcdi  tyj 
such  Lord  Ordinary  immediately  after  the  Termination  of  such  Seffiion. 
during  the  Christmas  Recess,  which  Sittings  the  Lords  Ordinaries  are  kercc?| 
required  to  hold,  if  there  be  any  cases  remaining  untried  at  the  End  of  *M^ 
Session. 

Postponement  of  Trial. 

57.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  a  Lord  Ordinary,  or  for  either  of  the  Divisioia 
the  Court,  to  postpone  any  Trial  appointed  to  take  place  before  such  Lord  (.^ 
nary  or  Division  respectively,  for  any  just  Cause,  and  at  the  same  Time  toaT«nl 
to  the  opposite  Party  any  Expense  which  he  may  have  properly  incurred  is 
preparing  for  the  Trial. 

Regulation  as  to  Judges  who  shaU  preside  at  Trials, 

58.  All  Causes  appointed  to  be  tried  at  the  Inner  House  Sittings  ma;  ^* 
tried  by  One  or  other  of  the  Judges  of  the  Division  to  which  the  Cause  is  app^' 
priated,  or  by  any  other  Judge  acting  at  the  Request  of  the  Presideot  d  t^ 
Division.  Causes  appointed  to  be  tried  on  Circuit  may  be  tried  by  either  of  i^ 
Judges  of  Justiciary  officiating  at  such  Circuit,  or  by  any  Jndge  of  the  C«*Qii 
of  ^ssion  acting  at  their  or  nis  Request ;  and  Causes  appointed  to  he  tnt^i 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary  may  be  tried  dther  by  himself  or  by  another  Jo^ 
acting  at  his  Request. 

Citation  of  Witnesses  and  Recovery  of  Documents. 

59.  A  Copy  of  the  Interlocutor  fixing  the  Trial,  certified  by  the  Clerk  to  tie 
Process  or  by  his  Assistant,  shall  be  a  sufficient  Warrant  to  any  Measengerat 
Arms  to  cite  Witnesses  and  Havers  to  the  said  Trial,  either  for  the  Punu'^  ^ 
the  Defender ;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court  may,  if  *  neoessary,  gn^^ 
Commission  and  Diligence  for  the  Recovery  of  documentary  Evidence  at  a^T 
Stage  of  the  Cause ;  and  all  such  Conunissions  as  are  to  be  executed  in  i^' 
burgh  shall  be  directed  to  the  Examiners  of  Court  appointed  in  virtue  of  this  Act 
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Jury  to  ie  summoned  by  Precept  from  the  Clerk  of  Court. 

6d.  WlMnea  Tiial  or  Trials  shall  be  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  Inner  House 
ktagB,  or  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  a  Jury  shall  be  summoned  by  virtue  of  a 
Prxept  to  be  iooed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Process  for  the  Trial  of  the  Cause  or 
•uses  tbereui  named  at  Edinburgh,  in  like  Manner  as  Juries  are  summoned  to 
'^  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  a  List  of  Jurors  shall  for  that  Purpose  be 
ntvned  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Process,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  the  Sixtn  Year 
^  Lo^  George  the  Fourth,  Chapter  Twenty-two,  and  the  Act  of  the  Seventh 
V<ar  cf  King  George  the  Fourth,  Chapter  Eight,  and  the  Number  of  Jurors 
ffs^w^  shall  he  specified  in  such  Precept,  being  not  less  than  Thirty-six  nor 
MR  thso  Fifty :  Provided  always,  that  no  practising  Advocate,  Writer  to  the 
J'a.et  Sohdtor,  or  Procurator  before  any  of  the  Supreme  or  Inferior  Courts, 
aiii  be  returned  or  summoned  to  serve  on  such  Jury,  or  on  any  Special  Jury. 

Circuit  Cases  may  he  tried  by  the  Jury  of  the  Assize,  I 

6i.  In  Trials  on  Circuit  the  Jury  shall  be  taken  from  the  Lists  of  Jurors  for 
Vf  Trial  of  Criminal  Offences,  unless  the  Court  shall  see  reason  to  appoint  a 
iinr  to  be  sommoned  for  the  Trial  of  any  Cause  on  Circuit  by  Precept  of  the 
ilerk  of  the  Court  in  manner  herein-before  provided,  in  which  Case  such  Precept 
t^  ipedff  a  Place  and  Time  for  such  Trial. 

Common  Jury  Ballot, 

f.l-  The  Clerk  of  Court  officiating  at  the  Trial,  either  at  Edinburgh  or  on 
*.:rn:t,  ihaU  cause  the  Names  and  Designation  of  each  and  every  Person  who  i 

ifiiU  be  indoded  in  the  List  of  Jurors  returned  to  him  and  summoned  as  afore- 
a4d  to  be  writtffli  on  several  and  distinct  Pieces  of  Paper  or  Parchment,  all  the 
^^^^  being  the  same  Size,  and  shall  caose  the  Pieces  to  be  roUed  up  as  nearly 
^  QAj  be  in  the  same  Shape,  and  to  be  put  together  in  a  Box  or  Glass  provided 
{jt  that  Purpose,  and  the  Clerk  shall  draw  out  the  said  Pieces  of  Paper  or  Parch- 
^t  Oae  by  One ;  and  if  any  of  the  Persons  whose  Names  have  been  so  drawn 
!^  oot  appear,  or  shidl  be  challenged  and  set  aside,  then  such  farther  Number 
'^d  Twelve  Persons  be  drawn  who  shall  appear  ;  and  after  all  Causes  of  Chal- 
^ge  shall  be  idlowed  or  disallowed,  the  said  Twelve  Persons  so  first  drawn  and 
ipf«ttiDg,  and  approved  as  indifferent,  their  Names  being  marked  in  the  List, 
U'i  tbey  being  sworn,  shall  be  ^e  Jury  to  try  the  Cause  ;  and  it  is  hereby  pro- 
r.Jed  tbat  in  challenging  the  Jurors  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Pursuer  or  Pursuers 
i^dr,  where  there  are  more  than  One,  to  have  Four  Challenges  allowed  with- 
^"^  ttogniog  any  Cause,  and  the  Defender  or  Defenders  shall  be  allowed  Four 
^  Challenges ;  provided  also,  that  where  there  are  more  than  Four  Defenders, 
Ou  Challenge  without  Cause  assigned  shall  be  allowed  for  each  Defender,  the 

CsiiieogeB  for  Cause  assigned,  if  any,  being  first  made  respectively. 

• 
Penalty  for  Default  in  Attendance  of  Jurors, 

^  Every  Person  whose  Name  shall  be  so  drawn  as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall 
W&nnuDoned  as  a  Special  Juror  as  after  mentioned,  and  who  shall  not  appear 
•ner  being  openly  called  Three  Times,  upon  Proof  that  such  Person  so  making 
ufaolt  has  been  lawfully  summoned,  snail  forfeit  and  pay  the  Sum  of  Five 
?mds  Steriing  for  every  Default  in  not  appearing  upon  Call  as  aforesaid,  unless 
*Q3eRa«mal;de  Cause  of  Absence  be  proved  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  presiding 

Jury  may  he  sworn  before  previous  Verdict  returned. 

^.  If  the  Trial  of  any  Cause  shall  be  brought  on  before  the  Jury  in  any  other 
Cmaeihan  have  returned  their  Verdict,  or  shall  have  been  discharged,  it  shall 
^  lavfol  for  the  Judffe  to  direct  a  Jury  to  be  balloted  for  in  manner  before 
pr^nded,  and  to  exclude  from  such  Ballot  the  Names  of  the  Jurors  serving  upon 
^  Trial  of  such  other  Cause. 
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Application  may  be  made  for  a  Trial  by  a  Special  Jury, 

65.  It  shall  be  law! nl  for  either  of  the  PartieB  in  any  Cause  fallhMr  to  le  toA 
by  a  Jury  in  One  of  the  Diyisions  of  the  Court,  or  before  the  Lord  OrdiBBiT,  t» 
apply  by  Motion  to  such  Division  or  Lord  Ordinary  for  an  Order  directisg  tlitt 
the  Cause  shall  be  tried  by  a  Jury  chosen  from  the  List  of  PerKBu  liaUeto  lare 
as  Special  Jurors,  made  up  in  Terms  of  the  aforesaid  Acts  of  tlie  Sixth  Tor  of 
the  Keign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  Chapter  Twenty-two,  and  the  Seteat^ 
Year  of  the  Keign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  Chapter  Eight. 

Mode  0/ Striking  a  Special  Jury. 

66.  The  Number  of  qualified  Persons  to  be  returned  as  Special  Juron  to  try 
any  Cause  shall  be  Thirty-six.  The  Names  and  DesignatioiiB  of  such  Joicn 
shall  be  annexed  to  a  certified  Copy  of  the  Interlocutor,  directing  the  Cnse  to 
be  tried  by  a  Special  Jury,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  who  shaU  also  upon  Re- 
ceipt of  the  foresaid  Return  give  due  Notice  to  the  Agents  of  the  Parties  Vi 
attend  him  at  a  Time  and  Place  to  be  specified  in  such  Notice ;  and  the  oLi 
Agents  shall,  in  Presence  of  the  said  Clerk,  alternately,  b^;inmng  with  tht 
Pursuer,  strike  off  One  from  the  List  until  the  Number  is  reduced  to  Twestr. 
which  Twenty  only  shall  be  summoned  to  attend  the  Court  on  the  Day  of  Trial: 
and  if  either  of  the  Parties  shall  fail  to  attend  personally,  or  br  Agmt  or  Cools' 
sel,  after  such  Intimation,  then  the  other  Party  attending  shall  pooeed  toflbrikt 
off  One  from  the  said  List,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  shall  strike  off  Oar 
alternately,  so  that  Twenty  Names  be  left  on  the  list  to  be  summoned  to  attoi 
the  Trial ;  and  the  Jury  for  trying  the  Cause  shall  consist  of  such  Twelre  d  tb? 
said  Twenty  as  shall  first  appear  on  the  Names  being  called  over  in  Court  to  tn 
the  Issue. 

Payment  0/ Jurors, 

67.  The  Amount  of  the  Sum  to  be  paid  to  each  Juror  for  serring  on  s  Jqtt 
shall  be  regulated  by  Order  of  the  Judge  presiding  at  the  Trial,  prorided  tbtt 
the  Judge  shall  not  order  more  to  be  paid  to  any  Juryman  than  Tieenty  5iU22tsp 
for  each  Day  during  which  such  Trial  shall  proceed ;  and  such  Sum  shall  he  paid 
by  the  Agent  of  the  Party  or  Parties  against  whom  such  a  Verdict  sbal!  ^ 
found ;  and  in  case  the  Jury  shall  return  a  Special  Verdict,  the  Sum  allowed  to 
each  Juror  shall  be  paid  by  the  Agents  for  the  Pursuer  or  Pursuers  and  Defen- 
der or  Defenders  in  equal  Portions ;  and  the  Party  or  Parties  in  whose  Ftroor 
the  Court  shall  ultimately  decide  upon  such  Special  Verdict  shall  be  allowed  tbe 
Sum  so  paid  by  him  or  them  to  the  said  Jurors  in  the  Expenses  to  be  awarded 
by  the  Court. 

View,  how  to  be  taken, 

68.  When  it  shall  appear  that  it  will  be  proper  and  necessary  that  the  Jv^n 
who  are  to  try  the  Cause  should  have  the  View  of  the  Houses,  Lands,  or  Flacei 
in  question,  in  order  to  their  better  understanding  the  Evidence  that  wiD  be 
^ven  upon  the  Trial  of  the  Cause,  in  every  such  Case  it  shaJl  be  lawful  for  the 
Division  of  the  Court  or  the  Lord  Ordinary,  in  the  Interlocutor  by  which  socb 
Trial  is  directed,  to  order  that  a  View  should  be  allowed ;  and  where  sochTiev 
is  allowed  as  aforesaid,  Six  of  the  Persons  named  in  the  List  of  Jorcxi  so  vm- 
moned  as  Special  Jurors  or  more,  who  shall  be  mutuadly  chosen  by  the  FaitieB 
or  their  Agents  on  both  Sides  (or  if  the  Parties  cannot  agree.  Six  or  more  of  tbf 
first  Twelve  on  the  List  of  Jurors),  shall  have  the  View,  and  they,  or  sach  d 
them  as  shidl  appear  upon  the  Jury  to  try  tlie  Issue,  shidl  be  first  awoni  before 
any  Ballot  as  herein-before  provided ;  and  so  many  only  shall  be  balloted  for  to 
be  added  to  the  Viewers  who  appear  as  shall,  after  excluding  all  DeCaulterB  and 
Challenges  allowed,  make  up  the  Number  of  Twelve  to  be  sworn  for  the  IVial  of 
the  Cause :  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Division  or  the  Lord  Oidinarj,  aoni 
they  are  hereby  required,  in  every  such  Case,  by  an  Authority  or  Precept  BigB«d 
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bf  ttf  Clerk  of  the  Procees,  to  order  and  direct  the  Sheriff  or  Officer  who  shall 
tEmn  the  Jozy  for  such  Trial  to  have  the  said  Jurors  who  shall  be  so  selected 
^ttBudto  be  YlewerB  as  aforesaid  at  the  Place  in  question  some  convenient 
73  before  the  said  Trial,  to  the  Effect  that  they  should  then  and  there  have 
LrMitiers  in  qoestion  shown  to  them  by  Two  Persons  appointed  by  the  Divi- 
La  or  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  and  the  said  Sheriff  or  Officer  shall  certify  upon 
^a  Ariority  or  Precept  that  the  View  has  been  had  according  to  the  Direc- 
~aYc  ikrm.  contained,  and  shall  forthwith  return  the  same  to  the  Clerk : 
Prnied  always,  that  the  Expense  of  such  View  shall  be  equally  borne  by  the 
PiiTsoeror  Ponaers  and  the  Defender  or  Defenders,  and  that  no  Evidence  shall 
beiren  at  such  View ;  provided  also,  that  in  case  no  View  shall  be  had,  or  if 
1  n?w  ahdl  be  had  by  anv  of  the  Jurors  contained  in  the  List,  whether  they 
4iC  bppen  to  be  any  of  the  Jurors  who  shall  be  selected  or  nominated  as  afore- 
aid,  jet  tb  Trial  shall  proceed,  and  no  Objection  shall  be  allowed  on  account 
:::i^or  for  Want  of  a  proper  Certificate  as  aforesaid. 

Viewers  in  certain  Northern  Counties  how  to  be  chosen. 

^i.  When  an  Order  for  a  View  has  been  obtained,  and  that  the  Place  to  be 
^^i  fies  in  the  Counties  of  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  (which  Coun- 
^  vesot  required  to  send  Jurors  to  Inverness),  the  Sheriff  Depute  or  Substitute 
^  thesud  Counties  respectively  shall  return  Three  Persons  of  the  County  in 
^A  the  Action  arises  to  be  the  Viewers  ;  and  the  said  Viewers  shall  be  bound 

snaui  at  the  Trial,  and  be  first  called  to  serve  on  the  Jury ;  and  if  from  any 
'  ise  it  shall  be  expedient  that  Viewers  should  be  sent  from  a  neighbouring 
'  jGiitr,  the  Divisbn  or  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  issue  an  Order  for  a  certain 
^^jLber  of  Jurors  of  the  nearest  County  from  which  it  may  be  expedient  that 
'^eis  should  be  taken,  and  they  shall  be  bound  to  attend  the  View,  and  shall 
iiriist  called  to  serve  on  the  Jury,  as  at  present  practised. 

Oath  to  he  administered  to  the  Jury, 

T't.  After  a  Jury  has  been  chosen,  as  herein-before  provided,  and  before  the 
-^  ij  proceeded  in,  the  Clerk  of  Court  officiating  at  the  Trial  shall  administer 
■j  tie  Jury  the  following  Oath,  viz. : — 

'Tqc  gwear  by  God,  and  as  you  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great  Day  of 
indgment,  that  you  shall  wdl  and  truly  try  this  Cause,  and  a  true  Veidict 
>e  according  to  the  Evidence.' 

'^  and  all  other  Oaths  administered  at  any  Jury  Trial  shall  be  administered 
^  the  Manner  and  according  to  the  Form  hitherto  in  use  in  the  Superior  Courts 
ajcotland. 

Purmtr  to  have  the  Lead^  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

JJ"  ^nleM  the  Diviaon  or  the  I^ord  Ordinary  shall  otherwise  determine  at  or 
f^  the  "nine  of  firing  the  Trial,  the  Pursuer  of  the  Action  shall  be  held  to  be 

^l^isoerin  the  lames  of  Fact  raised  on  Record,  and  shall  take  the  Lead  at  the 

Inal, 

Procedure  at  the  Trial. 

^^2.  Each  Party  before  leading  his  Evidence  shall  be  allowed  One  opening 
?nch,  b  the  course  of  which  he  may  explain  to  the  Jury  the  Natune  and  Im- 
i;'^  of  the  Iflgoes  of  Fact  raised  on  Record :  After  the  Defender's  Case  is  closed, 
^Conrt  may  allow  Evidence  in  Replication  ;  and  idFter  the  whole  Evidence  in 
«iUaseiicloBed,  One  Counsel  for  the  Pursuer  or  Pursuers  and  One  Counsel 
\L  r  ^^^^  or  Defenders  (or  where  separate  Defences  have  been  lodged, 
/^J-^eel  for  each  Party  who  shall  have  lodged  separate  Defences)  may  bo 
^  io  their  Ordar  before  the  Jury  are  chained  by  the  presiding  Judge. 
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Jury  to  answer  such  Questions  as  the  Judge  may  pnL 

73.  The  Jury  shall  be  bound  to  answer  separately  such  Questions  of  Faict. 
whether  averred  by  the  Issue  or  not,  as  the  presiding  Judge  shall  require  *Jkfz 
to  answer  separately ;  and  the  Judge^s  Notes  shall  be  Evidence  that  such  Ca- 
tions were  put,  and  of  the  Answers  returned  by  the  Jury  thereto ;  an<i  ihe 
Court  may  proceed  thereon  in  pronouncing  Judgment  in  any  sahBequent  Appli- 
cation or  Proceeding  in  the  Cause.  After  the  Jury  have  returned  Answci«  to 
any  such  Questions  of  Fact,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  presiding  Judge  to  di^.vI 
the  Jury  in  point  of  Law  that  they  are  bound,  in  conformity  with  such  Axsv^tk 
to  return  a  V  erdict  for  the  Pursuer  or  Defender,  as  the  Case  may  be. 

Jury  to  assess  Damages, 

74.  In  all  Actions  for  pecuniary  Damages,  the  Jury,  if  they  shall  find  for  ihf. 
Pursuer,  shall  al^o  assess  the  Damages. 

Verdict^  how  to  be  taken, 

75.  The  Chancellor  or  Foreman  of  the  Jury  shall  be  the  Juror  chosec  bj  df 
Majority  after  they  shall  be  sworn,  and  in  case  of  an  Equality  of  Totes  the  Jsr  f 
first  sworn  shall  have  a  double  Vote  ;  and  when  the  Verdict  is  returned  it  sbali 
be  declared  by  the  Chancellor  or  Foreman  verbally  in  open  Court,  and  shaS  •« 
taken  down  in  Writing  before  the  Jury  is  discharged  by  the  Clerk  officiatmg  it 
the  Trial,  who  shall  afterwards  endorse  and  certify  the  same  on  the  Interior' 
Sheet  of  the  Process. 

Verdict  to  he  given  when  the  Jury  are  agreed, 

76.  Subject  to  the  Exceptions  hereinafter  declared,  all  Verdicts  shall  be  give' 
by  the  whole  Number  of  the  Jury  agreeing  in  the  Verdict. 

A/ler  Three  Hours  Deliberation  Verdict  may  be  returned  if  Nine  are  (igrud. 

77.  If,  after  having  been  kept  in  Deliberation  for  a  Period  of  Three  Hoon. 
Nine  or  more  of  the  Jury  shall  agree  upon  a  Verdict,  the  Verdict  agreed  to  h; 
such  Nine  or  more  may  be  returned  as  the  Verdict  of  the  Jury,  and  shall  t-- 
taken  and  shall  have  the  same  Force  and  Effect  as  if  found  unanimously  by  the 
whole  of  the  said  Jury. 

After  Six  Hours  DeHberation  Jury  may  be  discharged, 

78.  If,  after  having  been  kept  in  Deliberation  for  a  Period  of  Six  Hours,  5iftf 
of  the  Jury  shall  not  have  agreed  on  a  Verdict,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Jvdzf 

Presiding  at  the  Trial,  if  he  shall  see  fit,  to  discharge  such  Jury  without  tkir 
aving  given  in  a  Verdict ;  and  in  that  Case  the  Clerk  shall  endorse  a  Minnu 
certifying  the  Fact  upon  the  Interlocutor  Sheet ;  and  the  Division  or  the  Ufi 
Ordinary  by  whose  Authority  the  Cause  shall  have  been  appointed  to  be  tried 
may  thereafter,  upon  the  Motion  of  either  Party,  direct  another  Jury  to  beena' 
moned  for  the  Trial  thereof,  or  take  such  other  Procedure  as  would  have  beeo 
competent  if  no  such  Trial  had  been  previously  directed ;  and  if  from  any  Caise 
the  Jury  shall  not  be  discharged  at  the  Expiration  of  the  Period  of  Six  Hcois 
after  they  shall  have  retired  for  Deliberation,  the  Judge  may  at  any  subsequett 
Period  receive  a  Verdict  to  which  Nine  or  more  of  the  Jury  shall  have  agreed, 
or  may  discharge  the  Jury  without  their  having  returned  a  Verdict ;  and  while 
the  Jury  are  kept  in  Deliberation  they  may  be  furnished  with  necessary  Befrt^* 
ment,  by  Permission  of  the  Judge. 

Provision  in  case  of  Illness  of  Juror, 

79.  In  case  the  Judge  presiding  at  the  Trial  shaU  think  fit  to  discbarge  anj 
Juror  on  the  Ground  of  Illness  incapacitating  such  Juror  from  further  Atteini- 
ance,  the  Trial  shall  proceed,  and  a  Verdict  may  be  returned  either  by  the  wholf 
of  the  remaining  Jurors  concurring  therein,  or  by  Nine  of  such  remaining  Jnron 
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-ogeDLg liierein  after  Laying  been  kept  in  Deliberation  for  a  Period  of  Three 

special  Verdicts  how  to  be  framed. 

^''.  lichaQ  be  lawful  for  the  Jury  to  return  a  Special  Verdict  in  the  Form  in 
vL^sadk  Verdicts  h&ye  been  in  uae  to  be  returned ;  provided  that  the  Judge 
yss^Ag  at  the  Trial  before  receiving  each  Verdict  may  require  the  Jury  to 
:a«d  Sis  same,  by  finding  specially  upon  any  Matter  which  he  may  consider 
^AsUl  to  the  Caafie ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Judge,  before  receiving  any 
>&t,  to  require  the  Jury  tg  reconsider  the  same,  if  he  shall  have  Reason  to 
>-~jre  liiat  they  have  misapprehended  or  overlooked  any  Direction  in  point  of 
.  iv  Tbch  he  may  have  given  to  them  previous  to  their  Retirement. 

Judye  to  furnish  the  Parties  with  a  Report  of  the  Evidence. 

!L  Iq  ctoQ  either  Party  shall  desire  to  submit  the  Verdict  or  Proceedings  at 
.:  Inal  to  the  C<Misideration  of  the  Court,  as  herein-after  provided,  the  Judge 
^  <  presided  at  the  Trial  shall  furnish  the  Parties  or  either  of  them  with  a  Re- 
t4r.  in  Writing  of  the  Evidence  adduced  and  eiven  on  the  lYial,  as  taken 
i.TL  bj  him  at  the  Time,  and  of  his  Directions,  if  any,  in  point  of  Iaw,  and  of 
^:t  Qfiestions  specially  put  by  him  to  the  Jury,  with  the  Answers  thereto  as 
&4ei  at  the  Time,  together  with  his  Noto  of  any  Reservation  of  Leave  to  move 
V  Ccart  upon  any  Point  of  I  jaw  ;  and  such  Report  of  the  Proceedings  on  the 
Trd  sbail  be  conclusive  of  what  passed  at  such  Trial :  Provided  always,  that 
u  Jadge  may,  with  Consent  of  the  Parties,  allow  any  Shorthand  Writer^s 
•cpot  to  be  snbstitated  in  place  of  his  own  Notes  of  the  Evidence,  and  may  add 
'  aoea  Report  his  own  Notes  of  such  other  Matters  as  are  herein  directed  to  be 
t^tiihed  to  the  Parties,  or  may  refer  to  such  Shorthand  Report  for  the  Purpose 
'^rdTidng  or  supplementing  his  own  Notes  of  the  Evidence. 

hi^  may^  of  Consent^  reserve  any  Question  of  Law,  with  Leave  to  enter  a 

Verdict. 

^i  The  Judge  at  the  Trial  may,  with  the  Consent  of  the  Parties,  direct  the 
*'^  apoQ  any  Matter  of  Law,  whether  arising  on  the  Evidence  or  on  the  Re- 
'rl.  subject  to  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  upon  such  Direction,  and  with  Liberty 
-  :Asi  Party  to  move  the  Court  to  enter  the  Verdict  for  him,  although  re- 
'  •'~^i  a^nst  him,  if  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  that  such  Direction  was 
^  aeous,  and  that  such  Party  was  truly  entitled  to  a  Verdict ;  and  the  Judge 
-^  the  Court  shall  afford  every  Facility  to  any  Party  to  obtain  the  Opinion 
'^^Goart  upon  any  direction  so  given,  without  the  Necessitv  of  printing  the 
"^  teg  of  Eridence  or  the  documentary  Evidence  adduced  at  the  Trial,  or  more 
'-^  3UIJ  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Court  to  judge  of  the  Direction ;  and  for 
Xd?aipQfie  a  Statement  of  the  Direction,  and  of  the  Circumstances  in  which  it 
*tt  girea,  including,  if  that  shall  be  thought  proper,  a  Statement  of  the  Pur- 
/  n  (;f  tbe  Evidence,  so  far  as  bearing  on  the  Direction  or  necessary  to  enable 
'  ^^  ^  judge  of  it,  agreed  upon  by  the  Parties  or  certified  by  the  Judge  at 
>  Tiul,  shall  be  received  and  actod  upon  by  the  Court ;  and  such  Statement 
'^  -^jreement  or  Certificato  may,  in  the  Option  of  the  Parties  or  according  to 
'^  Discretion  of  the  Judge  at  the  Trial,  be  either  verbal  or  in  Writing. 

Procedure  upon  Motions  pursuant  to  Leave  reserved. 

,^1>  The  Opinion  of  the  Court  upon  any  Direction  given  as  aforesaid  may  be 
^"mii  upon  Motion  to  enter  the  V  erdict  for  the  Party  moving ;  and  if  the 
'->^  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  Direction  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  Party 
^Mag  is  truly  entitled  to  the  Verdict,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  shall  direct  the 
VerJict  to  be  entered  for  him,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  absolutely  or  on  such 
':2cii  aa  they  shall  see  fit,  accordingly ;  otherwise  they  shall  refuse  the  Mo- 

V«:  or  they  may,  if  they  shall  see  just,  set  aside  the  Verdict,  and  direct  a  new 

iral. 

V«>U  VIL  SO.  LXXVIIL— <JUNE  1863.  2  R 
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Exceptions  to  Judge's  Direction  in  Law  how  to  he  noted, 

84.  When  an  Exception  is  taken  in  the  Coorae  of  a  Trial,  a  Xote  thereof  skli 
be  tf&en  by  the  Judge,  or,  if  he  shall  so  direct  or  the  Party  excepting  shall  tlus^ 
proper,  a  Note  thereof  shall  be  written  out  and  signed  by  such  Party  cs  b» 
Counsel,  and  initialed  by  the  Judge  at  the  Time ;  and  snch  Exception,  wheck^ 
noted  by  the  Judge  or  by  the  Party,  may  be  made  the  Ground  of  an  App&o- 
tion  to  set  aside  the  Verdict,  either  by  Motion  for  a  new  Trial  or  by  M  U 
Exceptions. 

Bill  of  Exceptions,  Form  of. 

85.  The  Bill  of  Exceptions  (which  may  be  subsequently  prepared,  and  li 
which  the  same  Notice  shall  be  given  as  in  the  Case  of  a  Motion  for  a  newTrhij 
shall  consist  of  a  distinct  Statement  of  the  Exception  or  Exceptions  so  KKe>^ 
including  such  Statement  of  the  Circumstances  in  which  sach  Exception  or  £i- 
ceptions  were  taken,  including,  if  necessary,  a  Statement  of  the  Purport  d  the 
Evidence,  so  far  as  bearing  upon  such  Exception  or  Exceptions,  as,  akng  viu 
the  Record  in  the  Cause,  may  enable  the  Court  to  judge  of  such  Exoeptkn  ir 
Exceptions ;  and  unless  the  Party  excepting  shall  choose,  or  the  Judge  at  '^ 
Trial  shall  so  direct,  it  shall  be  unnecessary  to  print  or  submit  to  the  Cooit  tfe 
Notes  of  Evidence  or  the  documentary  Evidence  adduced  at  the  Trial ;  and  wbtt 
such  Notes  and  Documents  are  submitted  to  the  Court  they  shall  f  onn  no  Pet 
of  the  BiU  of  Exceptions ;  and  in  discussing  a  Bill  of  Exceptions,  it  ahafl  bt 
competent  for  either  Party  to  refer  to  the  R^ord  and  to  everr  Document  p^ 
duced  and  put  in  evidence  at  the  Trial,  and  the  Notes  of  Evidence  at  the  tr;] 
may  be  produced  and  proceeded  on  at  any  Time. 

Application  for  new  Trial  when  grounded  on  Matter  of  Discretidaiu 

86.  It  shall  be  competent  for  either  of  the  Parties,  if  dissatisfied  vitb  tbe 
Verdict  of  the  Jury,  to  apply  to  the  Division  of  the  Court  to  which  the  Cvt£  h 
appropriated,  for  a  new  Trial,  on  the  Ground  of  the  Verdict  bang  contnrr  ^i 
fmdenoe,  on  the  Ground  of  Excess  of  Damages,  or  of  res  noviter  venieu  ad  »cf(* 
tiam,  or  for  such  other  Cause  as  is  essential  to  the  Justice  of  the  Oaae;  and  tbs 
Interlocutor  granting  or  refusing  a  new  Trial  on  any  of  the  Grounds  herr.fi- 
before  mentioned  shall  be  final. 

Application  for  new  Trial  upon  Ground  of  Error  in  Law. 

87.  It  shall  be  competent  also  for  the  Party  who. is  dissatisfied  with  the  V<r:* 
diet  to  applv  to  the  said  Division  for  a  new  Tnal,  on  the  Ground  of  Error  in  ti^ 
Direction  of  the  Judge  presiding  at  the  Trial,  either  in  relation  to  the  Cosr.' 
tency  of  Witnesses,  the  Admissibility  of  Evidence,  or  other  Matter  ol  lAvsn^ 
ing  at  the  Trial ;  provided  that  where  it  is  intended  to  apply  for  a  new  Trial  lj 
any  of  these  last-mentioned  Grounds  Exception  shall  be  taken  at  the  Tiof  '< 
the  Direction  of  the  Judge,  who  shall  note  the  same,  and  give  such  Ficiiict? 
for  obtaining  a  Review  of  his  Decision  as  are  herein-before  required  witK  rr 
f erenoe  to  Applications  for  Leave  to  enter  a  Verdict. 

How  such  Applications  are  to  be  made. 

88.  Every  Application  for  a  new  Trial  shall  be  made  by  way  ol  Motioo  f*? 
a  Rule  or  Order  to  the  opnosite  Party  to  show  Cause  why  a  new  T^sboc^i 
not  be  granted,  of  which  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  opposite  Party  vitU 
Eight  Days  after  the  Verdict  is  returned,  or,  if  that  Period  shall  expiR  ^^ 
Vacation  or  Recess,  then  within  Eight  Days  after  the  next  Meeting  d  tfe.- 
Court ;  and  if  the  Court  shall  think  fit  to  grant  such  Order  or  Rule,  the  Grouei* 
upon  which  the  Rule  is  granted  shall  be  specified  in  the  Interlocutor  granni^ 
the  same,  and  the  Procedure  shall  in  other  respects  be  in  accordance  vitli  tht 
existing  Usage :  Provided  always,  that,  except  where  the  Api^cation  for  a  i^^ 
Trial  is  made  on  the  Ground  of  the  Verdict  being  contrary  to  Evidence,  it  abii 
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vrt  he  netsmxj  to  lay  the  whole  Evidence  before  the  DIviaioQ  of  the  Court 
^  Tych  the  Application  is  made,  anlees  the  Party  moving  shall  choose,  or  the 
<d^  at  ihe  Trial^  shall  so  direct. 

Ratriciion  upon  Right  to  new  Trial  where  founded  on  undue  Admission  or 

Rejection  of  Evidence, 

'^,  A  new  Trial  shall  not  be  allowed  upon  the  Ground  of  undue  Admission  of 
indaiee,  if  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  the  Exclusion  of  such  Evidence  conld 
t/.  kve  led  to  a  different  Verdict  than  that  actually  pronounced,  and  it  shall 

^  l«  impe^tive  on  the  Court  to  grant  an  Application  for  a  new  Trial  on  the 
'.fTizad  of  the  undue  Rejection  of  documentary  Evidence,  when  it  shaU  appear 
uiB  the  Documents  themselves  that  they  ought  not  to  have  affected  the  Keisult 
i  f  icch  the  Jury  by  their  Verdict  had  arriTed. 

Application  of  the  Verdict. 

H  Motkm  f(n>  the  Application  of  Special  Verdicts,  whether  returned  at  a 
Inii  in  the  Inner  House,  or  on  Circuit,  or  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  shall  be 
^  in  the  Division  in  which  the  Cause  depends.  Motions  for  the  Application 
f  ^Asenl  Verdicts  rettimed  at  a  Trial  before  the  Lord  Ordinanr  (in  the  event 
<ito  Application  being  made  for  a  new  Trial)  may  be  made  either  before  sudi 
.Aid  Ordinary  or  before  the  Division ;  and  where  any  Cause  shall  have  been 
'^pA  before  the  Inner  House  after  fxi^y  for  any  Purpose,  it  shall  9ot  again 
'•=  nsutted  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  but  shaJl  remain  in  the  Division  until  the 
i^le  Cauae  is  disposed  of. 

Expeoie  of  abortive  Trial  to  be  borne  by  the  Party  going  to  Drial  upon  Q^ 

irrelevant  Pleading. 

31  Where,  in  consequence  of  the  Determination  of  the  Court  upon  any 
<^esuon  of  Law  arising  upon  the  Record,  Judgment  shall  be  given  against  the 
litrj  for  vhom  a  Verdict  has  been  found,  the  Court  sh^l  adjudge  to  the  Party 
^^^^  vbcm  such  Judgment  is  given  the  Expenses  occasioned  by  the  Trial  o{ 
L'y  Isoes  of  Fact  arising  out  of  any  Pleading  for  Defect  of  which  such  Judg* 
^t  U  given  upon  which  such  Party  shall  have  succeeded ;  and  such  Expenses 
^  be  set  off  against  any  Money  or  Expenses  adjudged  to  the  opposite  Party, 
^i  Decree  shall  be  ffiven  for  the  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Pa^ty  entitled  there- 
'?:  ud  the  Court  snail  after  Trial  have  such  and  the  like  Power  to  aUow  an 
•bodment  of  the  Pleadings  to  which  Objection  shall  have  been  taken  as  is 
;:'in-belore  provided  with  respect  to  Hearings  upon  Questions  of  Law  before 

^•t*uoni  of  law  may  be  raised  at  the  Trial  in  the  Form  of  a  Special  Case  for  the 

Opinion  of  the  Court. 

^2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  presiding  Judge,  with  the  Consent  of  the  Parties, 
if  ttj  Time  in  the  course  of  the  Trial  to  ^just  a  Special  Case,  in  which  the 
•an  or  Facts  appearing  at  the  Trial,  and  material  to  the  Determination  of  the 
'  ^  ihall  be  set  forth  in  the  same  Manner  as  in  a  Specisd  Verdict ;  and  such 
^^ shall  be  signed  by  Counsel,  and  authenticated  by  the  Judge;  and  there- 
'fA  the  Jury  MH  be  discharged  without  returning  a  Verdict ;  and  thereafter 
y  Kecord,  together  with  such  Special  Case,  and  any  documentary  Evidence 
**«aa  referred  to,  may  be  boxed  to  the  Court  by  either  Party ;  and  the  Proce- 
il^  thereupon  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  in  the  Case  of  a  Special 
Ijdiet;  ud  ^Q  Court  or  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  at  liberty  to  draw  all 
i^erencei  d  Fact  as  well  as  Law  from  the  Facts  stated  in  such  Special  Case,  or 
i'}<peanQg  iipon  the  documentary  Evidence  therein  referred  to. 
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PART  m. 

Procedure  in  Actions  to  be  institcted  bt  Bill. 

And  with  respect  to  Actions  which  might  heretofore  hare  been  inatituted  h 
Summons  other  than  those  provided  for  in  Part  First  of  this  Act,  be  it  aacied 
as  follows : 

Ordinary  Actions  other  than  simple  petitory  Actions  to  he  instituted  by  AD,  it 
which  the  Conclusions  shall  be  stated  in  the  Form  of  a  Prayer. 

93.  All  such  Actions  shall  in  future  be  instituted  hj  printed  Bill,  addre^ '« 
the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  with  a  Condescendence  annexed  tb^'^^ 
(Schedule  C.)  after  the  Form  in  use  in  Notes  of  Suspension,  but  without  Fies?. 
The  Prayer  of  every  such  Bill  shall  conclude  (having  regard  to  the  Foni»  ia  ik 
annexed  Schedule,  and  any  Forms  which  may  be  issued  in  virtue  of  ^e  Powts 
herein-after  contained)  for  such  Declarator,  Order  ad  factum  prxstandur'^  v? 
other  Remedy,  as  might  heretofore  have  competently  been  sought  by  the  Q-- 
elusions  of  a  Summons,  and  shall  also  conclude  for  such  Decemiture  for  Fajurxt 
of  Money,  in  addition  to  such  Declaration,  Order,  or  other  Remedy,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Relief  of  the  Pursuer,  and  shall  also  conclude  ifor  genail 
Relief ;  and  such  Bill  may  be  designated  as  a  Bill  of  Declarator,  Reducticiu  a 
otherwise,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Prayer  thereof. 

Defender  to  he  summoned  by  a  Precept  annexed  to  the  BiU, 

94.  There  shall  be  annexed  to  every  Bill  under  this  Act  a  Precept  (Scl*i^* 
D.)  summoning  the  Defender  to  appear  and  put  in  Answers  on  the  oidifujr 
Induci^  (as  defined  in  Part  IV.  of  this  Act) ;  to  which  a  Warrant  of  Airestita;* 
may  be  added,  which  Precept  shall  be  signed  by  the  Pursuer's  Agent,  and  e;- 
neted  in  common  Form,  and  sludl  be  a  suflBcient  Warrant  to  any  Messenger-o- 
Arms  for  Service  of  the  Bill  and  Condescendence,  and  Execution  of  the'Warn:* 
of  Arrestment,  if  any,  and  shall  be  equivalent  in  Law  to  the  Will  usuailt 
annexed  to  Summonses  passing  the  Signet. 

Bill  may  contain  Conclusions  ad  factum  prsBStandum  or  for  Inierdici. 

95.  It  shall  be  hiwful  in  the  Prayer  of  any  Bill  to  conclude  for  a  Warm- 
decerning  and  ordaining  the  Defender  to  do  or  perform  any  Matter  or  lliaj 
which  such  Defender  may  lawfully  be  compelled  to  do  or  perform  brCwj 
Process,  saving  and  excepting  all  Matters  in  relation  to  which  exclusive  Jon*- 
diction  has  been  conferred  by  Statute  on  any  other  Court ;  and  it  shall  ako  N 
lawful  in  such  Prayer  to  conclude  for  Interdict,  but  without  Prejudice  to  tic 
Right  of  the  Party  to  take  Proceedings  by  Manuscript  Bill  of  Suspensicn!^' 
Interdict  in  the  Bill  Chamber,  in  place  of  proceeding  by  printed  Bill  in  tl 
Court  of  Session. 

Enrolment  of  Bill, 

96.  The  Pursuer  shall,  at  least  Eight  Days  before  the  Expiration  of  tt 
Inducise,  lodge  the  printed  Bill  with  any  Documents  which  he  may  desire  to  pL* 
into  Process  at  that  Stage,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Process  or  his  Assistaiit,  t:r 
Enrolment,  and  such  Clerk  shall  forthwith  cause  the  same  to  be  enrolled  a: ' 
published  in  the  daily  Roll  of  Causes  depending  in  the  Court  of  SesBJonr- 
manner  specified  in  Part  XI.  of  this  Act),  and  no  further  or  other  Procod^ 
shall  be  requisite  for  bringing  the  Action  into  Court :  Provided  always,  tb:. 
subject  to  the  Provisions  herein-after  contained  relative  to  Protestation,  t:-. 
Clerk  shall  be  bound  to  receive  any  such  Bill  at  any  Time  within  Three  Mot'J^| 
after  the  Date  thereof,  and  shsdl  forthwith  cause  the  same  to  be  enrolled  ^f^ 
published  as  aforesaid ;  but  where  the  Bill  has  not  been  lodged  in  due  Tan« 
Answers  shall  not  be  returnable  until  Eight  Days  after  the  Bill  shall  have  botu 
lodged  for  Enrolment. 


■;4. 
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Appearanct  offke  Defender.    Procedure  in  case  of  Non-appearance. 

As  Mm  as  the  Bill  has  been  lodged  for  Enrolment  Appearance  may  be 

l:^  for  the  Defeoder,  and  such  Appearance  shall  be  in  the  Form  proTided  in 

lit  I.  cf  this  Act ;  and  nnleas  the  Defender  shall  lodge  an  Appearance  and 

'.>-T£fs  before  the  Expiration  of  the  InducisB  (or  before  the  Expiration  of  the 

'•nui  of  idght  Days  allowed  for  Answers  where  the  Bill  has  not  be^i  lodged 

^  Tme),  it  ahall  be  lawful  for  the  Pursuer  forthwith  to  enrol  the  Cause  in  the 

^fd  QrdiDanr's  Motion  Boll,  and  to  move  for  and  obtain  Decree  against  such 

.  iaJer  in  Terms  of  the  Prayer  of  the  Bill  or  Part  thereof,  but  without  Preju- 

^t  to  the  Bight  of  the  Pursuer  to  proceed  to  establish  his  Case  ex  parte: 

'rm^  always,  that  where  Answers  are  tendered  at  the  Bar  the  Lord  Ordinary 

^7  albir  such  Answers,  together  with  an  Appearance  for  the  Defender,  to  be 

:xdF€d ;  but  the  Expense  of  Answers  so  received  shall  not  afterwards  be  allowed 

-  .i  Chai^  against  we  Pursuer. 

' '*'U»:aidience  annexed  to  BiU  to  contain  distinct  and  complete  Statements  of  each 

Ground  of  Action, 

A  In  the  Condescendence  annexed  to  any  Bill  under  this  Act  the  Pursuer 
-.:il  set  forth  as  concisely  as  may  be  the  material  Facts,  Circumstances,  and 
ir.nkd  in  Law  on  which  he  relies,  such  Karrative  being  divided  into  Paragraphs 
i^^mboed  coDsecutively,  and  each  Paragraj^  containing  as  nearly  as  may  he  a 
o^nite  and  di^inct  Statement  or  Allegation ;  and  where  the  Pursuer  intends 

•  ckisi  Relief  on  more  than  One  distinct  Ground  of  Action,  he  shall,  if  such 
iTrisbn  can  conveniently  be  made,  divide  the  Condescendence  into  Two  or  more 
^"^icks,  in  which  the  material  Facts,  Matters,  and  Circumstances  appropriate 
■  KKh  separate  Ground  of  Action  shall  be  separately  set  forth,  and  such  Articles 
^:  be  divided  into  Paragraphs  as  aforesaid.  Where  any  detailed  Statement, 
tt.  fcr  instance,  a  Description  of  Heritable  Property,  is  set  out  in  the  Prayer  of 

c  Bin  in  order  that  it  may  be  included  in  the  Extract,  such  Statement  or 
-<^icnptiQD  shall  not  be  repeated,  but  shall  be  referred  to  in  the  Condescendence 

Anwjers  how  to  he  framed, 

^l  It  dall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Defender  in  his  Answers  to  repeat  any  Part 
'•  t^  Statement  in  the  Bill,  or  merely  to  give  a  different  Accoimt  or  Version 
'^  tbe  Ficts  there  stated.  Where  the  Condescendence  annexed  to  the  Bill  has 
^Q  diTided  into  distinct  Articles,  the  Defender  shall  answer  in  separate  Articles 
^«  teftnte  Grounds  of  Action  embraced  in  such  Articles,  but  shall  not  be 
''paired  to  answer  separately  the  different  Paragraphs  into  which  the  Con- 
'  ^^tudeoce  is  divided.  He  shall  set  forth,  substantively  or  by  Reference  to  the 
'"^QdesceDdence,  his  Denial  of  an^  material  Averment  of  the  Condescendence, 
^  ahaU  abo  set  forth  as  concisely  as  may  be  a  Narrative  of  the  material  Facts, 
'  iitaiQgtaDceB,  and  Grounds  in  Law  on  which  he  relies,  other  than  those  which 
^  oamted  in  the  Condescendence,  and  may  also  take  Objection  in  Law  to  any 
ivticQlar  Article  or  Averment  of  the  Pursuer  in  the  Manner  and  Form  provided 
^'^re^«ct  to  Objections  in  Law  in  Part  First  of  this  Act ;  and  such  Answers 
*li  be  printed. 

^7""^  Admission  of  Facts  unnecessary^*  and  Court  to  decide  according  to  the 
^■idaice,  documentary  or  oral,  although  contrary  Averment  not  expressly  denied. 

l^X).  All  material  Averments  of  the  Condescendence  which  are  not  expressly 
^ed  shall  be  hdd  to  be  admitted  by  the  Defender,  subject  to  these  Excep- 

(I.)  Neither  Party  shall  be  bound  by  the  other  Party's  Averment  of  the 
Contents  or  Construction  of  any  Deed  oir  Writing ;  but  the  Court  shall 
decide  aooording  to  the  true  Tenor  and  Construction  thereof : 

(2.)  And  in  the  event  of  a  Trial  or  Proof  being  allowed  on  any  Branch  of 
the  Cause,  neither  Party  shall  be  held  to  be  precluded  by  any  implied 
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Admission  of  the  other  Party's  Averments  from  fonnding  upon  the  Faca 
established  by  snch  Trial  or  Proof,  althoogh  tliere  may  be  a  Ttiii&a 
between  the  Facts  actually  proyed  and  the  Ayerment  appBcahk  ther^a 
Along  with  his  Answers,  the  Defender  shall  lodge  any  Documento  wfakk  he 
may  desire  to  put  into  Process  at  that  Stage. 

Adjustment  of  Bill  and  Answer.    Additional  Statement^  if  an^y  naf  he  wu/k  u  c 

separate  Minute. 

101.  Neither  Parky  shall  be  at  liberty  to  lodge  any  other  I^eadingi,  viiko^. 
the  Consent  of  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  but  the  Lord  Ordinary  may,  upon  a  reral 
Statement  of  the  Substance  of  any  material  Fact  which  it  is  neoeasaiy  forcithff 
Party  to  plead  as  a  substantiye  Part  of  his  Case,  allow  the  same  to  be  addui 
either  by  way  of  Manuscript  Addition  upon  the  Condescendence  or  Answen,  (z 
in  a  short  separate  Minute,  which  shall  be  entitled  *  Minute  for  the  Poxsoer'  t 
*"  Defender,'  as  the  Case  may  be,  and  shall  be  printed  at  the  Expense  of  tU 
Party  putting  it  in :  Provided  always,  that  if  the  Pursuer  shall  lodge  esd  a 
Minute,  he  shall,  if  necessary,  state  herein  his  Denial  of  any  material  Ayenseit 
in  the  Defender's  Answers,  not  being  an  Averment  in  relation  to  the  saisc 
Matters  as  are  contained  in  the  Condescendence ;  and  shall  also,  if  neceswr, 
take  Objection  in  Law  to  any  Article  or  Averment  in  the  Defendtex'g  Adswcj: 
and  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  in  all  Cases  allow  a  Minute  to  be  lodged  bj  tLi 
Pursuer  to  the  Effect  of  enabling  him  to  put  upon  Record  his  Objections  in  Uv 
to,  or  Denial  of,  any  material  counter  Averments  in  the  Defender's  Answers. 

Power  to  amend  Record  vested  in  tJie  Court, 

102.  It  shall  be  lawful,  with  the  Leave  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  or  of  the  Coorr. 
at  any  Period  in  the  Progress  of  the  Cause,  to  amend  the  Prayer  of  any  BiD  of 
Complaint  or  any  Condescendence  or  Answers  by  &  Manuscript  Alteration  to  W 
made  upon  the  Record  Copy  of  such  Bill  or  Answers,  to  the  Effect  of  obmiie^ 
any  Error  or  Defect  of  Form  in  such  Bill  or  Answers,  and  to  enable  Jostice  w 
be  done  according  to  the  real  Merits  of  the  Question  in  controversy  betweeo  t^ 
Parties ;  and  the  Court  may  annex  to  any  Order  allowing  such  AmendmeDt  ue 
Condition  of  Payment  of  Expenses  to  the  opposite  Party,  not  exceeding  the  Ii- 
peDses  of  the  Discussion  at  which  such  Amendm^t  shall  have  been  made;  &ni 
may  require  the  Party  making  such  Amendment  to  reprijit  his  Paper  bef'« 
further  Procedure ;  and  res  noviter  veniens  ad  notitiam,  or  emerging  asoe  \tf 
Commencement  of  the  Action,  may  be  averred  by  an  Amendment  of  theRecoc, 
as  herein  provided,  the  Costs  thereof  to  be  in"  the  Discretion  of  the  Court 

Record  to  he  closed  Jy  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

103.  Afi  soon  as  Answers  shall  have  been  lodged,  the  Clerk  to  the  Procss 
shall  transmit  the  Bill  and  Answers  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  who  shall  cxm^ 
the  same,  and  shall  cause  the  Case  to  be  enrolled  for  the  Purpose  of  having  t&f 
Record  closed ;  and  on  the  Case  being  called  in  virtue  of  such  Enrolment,  atb^r 
of  the  Parties  may  move  for  Permission  to  make  such  Addition  to  or  Amend' 
ment  on  their  respective  Papers  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient ;  and  if  £^ 
Addition  to  the  Condescendence  or  Answers,  or  Amendment  of  the  Recari  * 
separate  Minute,  shall  be  allowed,  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  forthwith  declare  tr  - 
Record  closed,  by  an  Interlocutor  to  that  Effect ;  and  in  the  event  of  such  Addi- 
tion or  Amendment  or  Minute  being  allowed  to  be  made,  either  at  the  Time  ir 
within  such  Period  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  the  Lord  Ori'- 
nary  shall  thereupon,  or  at  the  Expiration  of  the  iWe  appointed,  declare  th' 
Record  closed,  as  aforesaid. 

Procedure  in  Actions  of  Reduction. 

104.  Where  in  any  Process  instituted  by  Bill  under  this  Act  the  Poisner  sbll 
pray  for  Reduction  of  any  Deed  or  Writine,  the  Precept  annexed  thereto  eball 
require  the  Defender  to  produce  the  Deed  or  Writing  of  which  jReduction  b 
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ir^:  isdin  the  eyent  of  the  Defender  failing  to  make  Production  thereof 
ikf  vith  hk  Answers,  the  Pursuer  may  apply  for  an  Order  or  Diligence  to 
.-tc^er  soch  Deed  or  Writings  with  the  same  Right  to  obtain  Decree  of 
'ffd^adoDS  in  default  of  Recovery  which  is  competent  to  a  Pursuer  under  the 
fc&ticg  Practice ;  provided  that  where  in  any  such  Process  as  aforesaid  the 
itfc^der  la  to  object  to  the  Title  of  the  Pursuer,  or  to  plead  on  an  exclusive 
Ink  or  to  state  any  other  Objection  against  satisfying  the  Production,  he  shall 
Jtiiefiist  instance  lodge  Answers  confined  to  these  Points,  and  the  Fonn  of 
tjBt  Ansvera,  and  the  Procedure  thereon,  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  Case  of 
iiivers  on  the  Merits ;  and  if  the  Objections  therein  stated  shall  be  repelled, 
'-^ddeDdec  shall,  within  a  Time  to  be  allowed  for  that  Purpose,  lodge  Answers 
■fiiiie  Merits,  and  produce  with  them  the  Documents  sought  to  be  reduced. 

Cc»itrr  Reduction  unnecessary  where  Defender  only  asks  Decree  of  Absolvitor. 

1*)S.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  Defender  in  any  Action  or  Proceeding 
^rie  Court  of  Session  to  repeat  a  Bill  or  Summons,  or  to  institute  a  counter 
rrxess  of  Reduction,  to  enable  liim  to  state  by  way  of  Defence  his  Objections  to 
ay  Deed  or  Writing  founded  on  by  the  Pursuer ;  but  all  such  Objections  may 
:•:  ^€d  and  maintained  as  Matters  of  Defence,  to  the  Effect  of  obtaining  De- 
^  d  Absolvitor  in  such  Action  or  Proceeding ;  provided  that  nothing  herein 
>%tiiiD£d  shall  prevent  the  Defender  in  any  Action  of  Declarator  or  other  Action 
^x&iostitating  a  counter  Action  of  Declarator  or  Reduction,  and  having  the 
i^JOii  conjoined,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  a  positive  Declaration  of  his  own 
dJe. 

Procedure  in  Actions  of  Competition, 

106.  In  Actions  of  Multiplepoinding  and  other  Actions  of  Competition  the 
Fiad  m  medio  shall  be  stated  in  the  Condescendence  annexed  to  the  Bill ;  and  it 
^)»  lairfal  for  any  Defender,  before  putting  in  a  Claim,  to  lodge  Answers  to 
^  BO],  in  which  all  Objections  to  the  Statement  of  the  Fund  shall  be  set  forth ; 
Vii  Uitfeapon  the  Pursuer  may  be  required  to  amend  his  Statement  of  the 
ii&i  or  to  lodge  a  Minute  describing  the  Fund  more  specifically,  for  which  he 
^  not  be  entitled  to  recover  any  Expenses  out  of  the  Fund. 

Forms  of  Claim  in  Process  of  Competition. 

Iij7.  ClaLois  shall  consist  of  a  Condescendence  in  the  Form  herein-before  pro- 
^H  with  a  Prayer  or  formal  Claim  in  the  Form  presently  in  use,  but  shall  not 
c^auin  aoy  Pleas  in  Law ;  and  such  Claims  shall  be  lodged  in  Writing,  and  the 
Wd  shidl  afterwards  be  printed  by  One  of  the  Parties,  to  be  nam^  by  the 
^Ordinary,  at  the  joint  Expense  of  the  Parties.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
^i^  to  a  joint  Claim  on  the  Ground  that  the  Parties  so  claiming  have  not  the 
<^  htterests  in  the  Fund. 

Claims  how  to  he  framed  and  adjusted* 
.  ICiS.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  in  any  CUim  to  repeat  any  Part  of  the  Statement 
^^  tlie  Bill,  or  merely  to  give  a  different  Account  or  Version  of  the  Facts  stated 
^  the  fiilL  Each  Claim  shall  be  held  to  imply  a  general  Denial  of  adverse 
'i^;  bat  any  of  the  Parties  may,  at  the  Sight  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  amend 
^  Claim,  or  lodge  a  short  Minute  denying  any  material  Fact  in  any  such 
^^ene  Claim  which  he  wishes  to  put  in  issue,  or  averring  any  Matter  in  answer 
I*;  oQck  adverse  Claim  which  it  is  necessary  to  plead  as  a  substantive  Part  of  his 
^;  and  no  further  Amendment  or  Revision  shaU  be  allowed  as  preparatory 
^  the  doBing  of  the  Record. 

^^wiiiaiif  of  Part  L  as  to  Special  Issues  and  Cases  to  apply  to  Procedure  by 

BiU, 

^09.  The  Provisions  contained  in  Part  L  of  this  Act  relative  to  the  Statement 
^^(^estioitt  of  Fact  in  a  Special  Issue  agreed  on  by  the  Parties,  and  the  State- 
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ment  of  Questions  of  Law  in  a  Special  Case  of  Consent,  shall  be  applicable  &^^^ 
to  Actions  instituted  by  Bill  of  Complaint ;  and  in  Proceseei  of  CoiBpetiticn  t 
joint  Case  may  be  stated  for  such  of  the  Parties  as  lay  claim  to  any  ptrtkoar 
Subject  or  Fund,  although  such  Subject  or  Fund  constitutes  only  a  Put  <A  xk 
Fund  in  medio, 

Consistorial  Actions  regulated, 

110.  The  Procedure  in  Consistorial  Actions,  in  so  far  as  rdates  to  the  mtkb^ 
up  of  the  Record  and  the  Mode  of  taking  Proof,  shall  be  the  same  as  in  othif 
Actions  instituted  by  the  Bill  of  Complaint ;  provided  that  in  other  lopecti  ut 
Provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Yean  of  ^  R-ifs 
of  her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  Eighty -six,  shall  continue  to  be  ^phoUe  u« 
such  Actions ;  provided  also,  that  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  in  all  Actiout  J 
Divorce  administer  the  usual  Oath  of  Calumny  to  the  Pursuer,  and  that  no  l^- 
cree  or  Judgment  in  favour  of  the  Pursuer  shall  be  pronounced  in  sdy  sa-a 
Action,  or  in  any  Action  of  Declarator  of  Marriage,  of  Nullity  of  Marmt*. 
Legitimacy,  or  of  Bastardy,  or  in  any  Action  of  Separation  a  menad  tt  thar*. 
whether  Appearance  shall  or  shall  not  be  made  for  the  Defender,  until  tk 
Grounds  of  Action  shall  have  been  substantiated  by  sufficient  Evidence. 

111.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  institute  an  Action  of  proving  the  Tenor  »• 
enable  a  Party  in  any  depending  Action  to  found  upon  any  Deed  or  Writifi: 
accidentally  lost  or  destroyed,  but  the  Contents  of  any  such  Deed  or  Writii^ 
may  be  proved  by  secondary  Evidence  in  an  Action  of  any  Form  after  it  ba 
been  established  by  legal  Evidence  that  such  Deed  or  Writing  was  lost  or  dr> 
stroyed  without  being  thereby  revoked  or  cancelled :  Provided  always,  th&t  "i 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  Party  desirous  of  proving  the  Tenor  of  any  such  Deed  cr 
Writing  judicially,  for  the  Purpose  of  preserving  Evidence  thereof,  instead  d 
raising  an  Action  in  the  present  Form,  to  apply  to  the  Inner  House  by  gumoi^ 
Petition  to  the  like  Effect ;  and  Judgment  shall  not  be  given  in  favour  of  tlie 
Petitioner  until  the  Grounds  of  his  Application  shall  have  been  substantiated  V.« 
sufficient  Evidence. 

Regulations  as  to  Actions  formerly  appropriated  to  the  Inner  House, 

112.  Actions  of  Cessio  Bonorum  shall  in  future  be  instituted  in  the  Steri 
Court.  In  lieu  of  Actions  of  Cognition  and  Sale,  which  are  hereby  abolishtitl 
an  Application  to  sell  the  Estate  of  the  Ward  may  be  made  by  way  al  somiurT 
Petition,  to  be  presented  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Junior  Lord  Ordinur.  a 
to  the  Lord  Ormnary  officiating  on  the  Bills  in  Vacation  or  Recess.  All  ActivL) 
of  Aliment,  of  Division  of  Conm:konty  and  Runrig  Lands,  of  Ranking  and  Si". 
and  every  other  Inner  House  Action,  except  such  summary  Petitions  as  arer.:>'i 
appropriated  to  the  Inner  House,  shall  proceed  in  the  first  instance  before  tW 
Lord  Ordinary,  who  is  hereby  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all  such  Acuoitf 
without  reporting  to  the  Inner  House.  The  Forms  of  Procedure  in  Teind  Cau^^^ 
shall  remain  as  at  present  constituted. 

No  Debate  to  he  allowed  after  Record  closed^  unless  Parties  renounce  Probatm- 

113.  When  it  appears  upon  the  Record  that  the  Parties  are  at  issue  upon  any 
material  Question  of  Fact,  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall,  at  the  Time  of  cloaiRg  t> 
Record,  or  before  any  further  Procedure  is  taken  in  the  Cause,  require  the 
Parties  to  state  positively  whether  they  renounce  Probation.  If  Proutioii  id 
renounced,  a  Minute  to  that  Effect  shall  be  endorsed  on  the  Interlocutor  Sheet. 
and  signed  by  Counsel,  and  the  Case  may  then  be,  but  not  otherwise,  enn^  i^ 
the  Debate  Roll. 

If  Probation  not  renounced^  Lord  Ordinary  to  determine  what  Pari  of  the 

Pleadings  are  to  be  remitted  to  Probation. 

114.  If  Probation  is  not  renounced,  the  Parties  shall  then  and  there  stav 
specifically,  by  Reference  to  the  printed  Bill  and  Answers,  the  Averment  u; 
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ArgmeiilB  upon  which  they  respectively  desire  Probation,  or  they  or  either  of 
tteD  say  more  in  general  Terms  for  Proof  of  all  such  Arerments  as  are  denied 
Hi  the  q]posite  Party,  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  thereupon  allow  to  the 
Piryor  PkrtieB  a  Procrf  in  Terms  of  his  or  their  Motion,  unless  the  oUier  Party 
^  obfiate  the  Necessity  for  such  Proof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  then  and  there 
dfiittiog  tile  T^th  of  the  Averments  on  which  Probation  is  required ;  such 
Aibisaioii  being  made  by  Minute  endorsed  on  the  Interlocutor  Sheet,  and  signed 
^tliCoonsel  of  the  Party  making  the  Admission;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary 
s^  in  the  Interlocntor  allowing  a  Proof  determine  the  Manner  in  which  such 
Pndsiiail  be  taken. 

Wiere  Trial  by  Jury  allowed,  Record  or  Part  thereof  to  be  put  in  issue, 

115.  In  all  Actions  instituted  by  Bill  under  this  Act,  where  the  Proof  allowed 
T  tbe  Lord  Ordinary  (or  by  the  Court  upon  a  Reclaiming  Note  against  the 
Laid  Ordinary's  Interlocutor)  shall  be  appointed  to  be  by  Jury  Trial,  such 
hntot  the  Record  as  shall  by  such  Interlocutor  be  admitted  to  Probation  shall 
^ojcaidered  to  be  put  in  issue  at  the  Trial,  and  the  whole  Provisions  contained 
B  Fart  11.  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  Trials  of  such  Issues  of  Fact  as  may 
f<  raaitted  for  Jury  Trial  by  any  such  Interlocutor. 

Judgment  be  given  on  Matter  of  Law  after  Trial, 

116.  It  shali  be  lawful  for  the  Party  against  whom  a  General  Verdict  shall 
Uebeen  returned,  upon  the  Trial  of  any  Issue  of  Fact  in  any  Action  commenced 
?  Bill  of  Qompiamt^  to  move  for  Judgment  in  his  Favour,  notwithstanding 
^■^^  Verdict,  upon  any  Matter  of  Law  arising  upon  the  Record  which  may  be 
vmA  aiid  determined  by  the  Court  in  Terms  of  such  Motion,  without  thereby 
«:itiadieting  the  Verdict  of  the  Jury ;  and  such  Motion  may  be  made  and 
SfTed  u  counter  to  any  Motion  for  the  Application  of  the  Verdict. 

^<^  tike  Procedure  where  a  Special  Case  or  Special  Verdict  has  been  settled  ({t 

the  Trial, 

H7.  Ib  the  event  of  a  Special  Case  or  Special  Verdict  being  adjusted  or  being 
"^roed  upon  the  Trial  of  an  Issue  of  Fact  in  any  Action  commenced  by  BUI 
^  Coiapbuit,  either  Party  may  at  the  Argument  upon  such  Special  Case  or 
]ii^  slao  move  for  Judgment  upon  any  Matter  of  Law  arising  upon  the 
^^cord,  and  wUch  may  be  found  and  determined  by  the  Court  without  contra- 
fjc^  tbe  Terms  of  such  Special  Verdict. 


PART  IV. 
Peoof,  Diligence,  Service,  and  Incidental  Procedure. 

Aod  vith  respect  to  Probation  and  the  Recovery  of  documentary  Evidence, 
(« It  enacted  as  follows: 

^'  Cases  not  suited  for  Jury  Trial,  Proof  to  be  taken  before  the  Lord  Ordinary 

or  One  of  the  Examiners  of  Court. 

,  ^^^  Where  in  any  Action  or  Proceeding  (other  than  such  Actions  as  are 
^  directed  to  be  instituted  by  Summons)  the  Questions  of  Fact  raised  upon 
^  fieoord  shall  not  be  considered  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court  to  be 
^le  for  Determination  by  Jury  Trial,  the  Interlocutor  allowing  a  Proof 
'^ilipoint  such  Proof  to  be  taken  either  before  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  before 
'|D«of  tbe  Examiners  of  Court  to  be  appointed  in  virtue  of  this  Act ;  provided 
^^  where  it  is  necessary  to  examine  any  Witness  residing  out  of  the  Juris- 
^jctioQ,  CommiflBion  may  be  granted  by  the  Court  for  that  Purpose  to  any 
^'afifiad  Person. 

^^  TU.  KO.  IXXVin.— JUKE  1863.  2  s 
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Citation  of  Witnesses  and  Havers  for  Trial. 

119.  A  certified  Copy  of  the  Interlocutor  appointiiig  a  Proof  to  be  take 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  a  Commissioner  shall  be  a  fiofficieot  Wamst  f« 
the  Citation  of  WitnesBea  and  Havers  to  all  Diets  of  Proof. 

Recovery  of  Documents  hy  Diligenoe  before  Trial 

120.  Either  Party  may,  if  necessary,  at  any  Time  aft^  the  Diet  of  Trial  or 
Proof  has  been  fixed,  move  for  a  Commission  and  Diligence  to  recover  Docs* 
ments  in  Terms  of  a  Specification  to  be  lodged  in  Process  as  relative  to  aQta 
Diligence ;  and  the  Commission,  if  it  is  to  be  executed  in  Edinbmgh,  sball  ':«> 
directed  to  the  Examiners  of  Court ;  and  a  Copy  of  the  Interlociitor  grastk: 
Diligence  in  Terms  of  any  such  Specification  or  amended  SpecificatioB  doH  y 
a  sufficient  Warrant  for  the  Citation  of  Havers  to  all  Diets  of  Prool ;  pt(nM 
also,  that  such  Commission  and  Diligence  may  be  granted  at  any  prior  Stigeii 
the  Cause,  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  Documents  are  in  danger  ot  beiag  keicr 
put  away,  or  upon  any  other  Ground  essential  to  the  Justice  of  the  Case. 

Trials  of  Fact  before  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

121.  Where  a  Proof  shaD  be  appointed  to  be  taken  before  the  Lord  Ordinal; 
a  Diet  of  Proof  shall  be  appointed,  and,  subject  to  any  Regulation  vhich  :b» 
Court  may  establish  regarding  opening,  the  Mode  of  Proceeding  shall  be  siimh: 
and  the  Evidence  shall  be  adduced  in  the  same  Order  as  at  a  Jury  Trial ;  9oi 
the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  either  with  his  own  Hand  note  the  ErideDce,  in  ^^^ 
case  it  shall  be  read  over  to  the  Witness  in  open  Court,  and  shall  he  eigBdi  b; 
the  Witness,  if  he  can  write,  or  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  cause  it  to  be  tak& 
down  and  recorded  in  Shorthand  by  a  Writer  skilled  in  Shorthand  Witting,  v- 
whom  the  Oath  de  fdeU  administratione  officii  shall  be  administered,  and  tk 
Lord  Ordinary  may  direct  the  Shorthand  Writer  to  omit  any  such  Stateiutr*^ 
of  the  Witness  as  are  immaterial,  and  may  dictate  to  the  Shorthand  Writer  tl: 
Words  which  he  is  to  take  down  where  these  are  important,  and  shall  dtbcr 
note  himself,  or  dictate  to  the  Shorthand  Writer,  a  Note  of  the  DocnmentB  »i- 
duced,  and  of  any  Evidence,  whether  oral  or  written,  tendered  and  rejectei  (f 
admitted  after  having  been  objected  to,  and  of  the  Ground  of  .such  BejectioD «? 
Admission  of  Evidence ;  and  the  said  Shorthand  Writer  shall  afterwards  vntt 
out  in  full  the  Evidence  so  taken  by  him,  and  the  Notes  of  the  Judge,  orti^ 
extended  Notes  of  the  Shorthand  Writer,  certified  by  the  Lord  Ordimir  to  h 
correct,  shaU  be  the  Record  of  the  oral  Evidence  in  the  Cause ;  and  the  Diet  d 
Proof  may  be  adjourned  by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  if  he  shall  consider  it  yr&^ 
and  reasonable  so  to  do  ;  but  the  Proof  shall  be  taken  as  far  as  may  be  coo- 
tinuously,  and  with  as  little  Interval  as  the  Circumstances  and  the  Justice  t: 
the  Case  will  admit  of. 

Judgment  upon  such  Trial, 

122.  As  soon  as  the  Proof  on  both  Sides  has  been  eloeed  (or  after  the  I^ 
Ordinary  has  certified  the  Shorthand  Writer^s  Notes  of  ^e  Evidence,  where  ^ 
Evidence  has  been  taken  in  Shorthand),  Counsel  for  the  Parties  shall  be  hnrJ 
on  the  Evidence ;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  thereafter  pronounce  an  Ict€^ 
locutor  disposing  separately  of  the  several  Questions  of  Fact  raised  upon  Beo^^ 
(or  such  of  them  as  may  have  been  submitted  for  his  Consideration  at  the  Trials 
and  his  Interlocutor  shall  be  subject  to  Review  upon  the  Notes  of  the  Evideoct: 
and  in  reviewing  any  such  Interlocutor  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court  or  ^ 
House  of  Lords  to  alter  any  Rtding  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  with  respect  io  tae 
AdmisBibility  of  Evidence  appearing  upon  the  said  Notes. 

Questions  of  Law  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  Hearing  upon  such  Trial, 

123.  Unless  it  shall  appear  that  it  would  be  impracticable  or  inconvemcnt  t<> 
dispose  of  the  whole  Cause  at  the  Time  of  disposing  of  the  Questions  of  Fact  oe 
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taA  ETifenoe  has  been  adduced  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  the  Lord  Ordinary 
U  it  the  Hauring  npon  the  Gridence  also  hear  Counsel  upon  the  whole  Merits 
^  tie  OaoBe,  inehiding  such  Questions  of  Law  as  may  be  raised  upon  Record ; 
3il  IB  tiwt  C^  (or  in  case  no  Proof  shall  be  required)  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall, 
^  horing  Parties  npon  the  whole  Merits  of  the  Cause,  pronounce  an  Inter* 
'ovr  dKKnng  separately  of  such  Questions  of  Law  and  Fact  arising  upon 
•^  Beeanf  and  Evidence  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Determination  of  the 
M-7TB  of  the  Cause,  and  shall  either  assoilzie  the  Defender,  or  grant  such  Relief 
*  ^  l»  jwt  and  consistent  with  the  Prayer  of  the  Bill  of  Complaint  or  other 
sHid  Writ,  or  with  any  such  additional  Prayer  as  the  Pursuer  may  be  allowed 
viH  by  way  of  Amendment. 

ijomaen  to  take  Evidence  and  conduct  Inquiries  upon  Remit  from  the  Court. 

'M.  It  sbali  he  lawful  for  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  Sucoessors,  to  appoint 
Iv)  PenoBs,  betng  Advocates  of  not  less  than  Three  Years  standing,  to  be 
^*i  Examinera  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  aid  in  taking  Proofs^  and  to  dia- 
"-iz^  nch  other  Duties  as  have  usually  been  perform^  by  Commissionen 
<^uited  by  the  Court;  and  each  Examiner  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Fee  Fund 
^  Qe  Court  of  Session  a  Salary  of  Pounds,  and  shall  not  receive 

reaforthe  Dischaige  of  any  Duty  imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act,  or  for  execut* 
2;*  aoT  Gomnussion  or  Remit  whatever ;  and  all  such  Causes  and  Questions  of 

"^  "  c*onot  conveniently  be  tried  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  be  remitted  to 
>  ttid  Examiners,  and  shidl  be  tried  by  One  or  other  of  them  ;  and  the  Proofs 
^^  »ch  Examiners  shall  be  taken  as  far  as  possible  continuously,  and  ac- 
"^^  to  the  Order  and  Method  herein-before  prescribed  with  respect  to  TriiJa 
^  the  Lord  Ordinary,  excei>t  that  the  Examiner  shall  not  have  Power  to 
^  toy  Boch  Cause  or  Question,  but  shall  report  the  Evidence  to  the  Lord 
'miry,  or,  if  the  Parties  consent,  to  the  Division  of  the  Court  before  which 
**  C«Be  depends :  Provided  always,  that  the  Examiner  shall  be  at  liberty  in 
porting  the  Evidence  to  state  his  Opinion  upon  any  particular  Matter  of  Evi- 
^aftariabg  at  the  Proof. 

^^  of  Account  may  be  remitted  to  professional  Accountant  for  Inquiry, 

'^;  VThere  in  any  Action,  whether  instituted  by  Summons,  Bill,  or  other- 
*%  it  fihaD  appear  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court  that  the  Matters  of  Fact 
^'ispute  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of  Matters  of  accounting  which  cannot  con- 
l^^eotlyhe  investigated  by  Jury  Trial,  or  by  a  Proof  in  the  Manner  herein- 
^^  prorided,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court,  upon  the 
'^^  of  either  Party,  to  remit  to  an  Accountant  or  other  qualified  Person  to 
j*^  a  State  of  Accounts  in  relation  to  the  Matters  in  dispute,  with  Power 
*^' diamine  Havers,  and  to  recover  documentary  Evidence,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
'^  the  PMes,  and  to  report  his  Opinion  upon  the  Matters  of  accounting ;  and 
^Ptftiea  shall  be  entitiea  to  be  heard  before  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court 
^  the  odd  Report ;  provided  that  before  the  Hearing  on  any  such  Report  or 
i^oC  Aoeoonts  tbe  Barties  shall,  if  required  by  the  Court  or  by  the  opposite 
^.  pot  into  Process  a  Note  of  the  Objections  intended  to  be  maintained  to 
•^^Keport. 

^  depending  on  Documentary  Evidence^  etc.,  to  be  remitted  to  Examiner 

for  Inquiry. 

y^  Where  it  riiall  appeaor  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court  that  the 
y^  b  dispute  (whether  rdating  to  Accounts  or  otherwise)  depend  wholly 
''  pHneipsDy  npon  doenmentary  Evidence,  or  that  such  Matters  cannot  con- 
^% be  determine  without  a  preliminary  Investigation  under  the  Authority 
"y'eCoart,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court  to  remit  the 
^^  to  the  Examiners  of  Court,  either  generally  or  with  Instructions ;  and  in 
^<%li  Cases  the  Examiner  is  hereby  empowered  to  take  such  Assistance  from 
^tsDts  or  Penona  of  Seienee  or  Skill  as  he  shall  tiunk  proper,  and  also  to 
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recoyer  Documents,  and,  if  neceesary,  to  take  Evidence  (vludiiliiAbeiiOiid 
in  the  Manner  above  provided) ;  and  tbe  Besolt  of  the  InvesligKtuAnvkii 
porsnance  of  any  such  Remit  shall  be  stated  either  in  a  Beport  or  in  the  Fon 
of  a  short  Certificate  of  the  Examiner^s  Opinion,  bearing  Reiereoee  uiuu 
necessary  to  any  State  of  Accounts,  Eeport,  or  Evidence  whidk  may  hftve  bee. 
obtained  in  the  course  of  such  Remit. 

Adjustment  of  the  Report  and  Documents  to  he  suhnitttd  to  ike  O/vrt. 

127.  Every  such  Report  or  Certificate  shall  be  shown  to  the  Parties  b«it> 
being  signed ;  and  the  Examiner  shaU  afterward  call  the  Parties  before  Ibl. 
and  m  the  event  of  either  Party  intimating  his  DissatisfacUon  with  the  Be{iir> 
or  Certificate,  he  shall  adjust  with  the  Parties  an  Inventory  of  such  ETidoKv, 
Productions,  or  other  Papers  in  Process  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  piiaied  far 
the  Information  of  the  Court,  in  order  to  the  Deteimination  of  the  Mattcf^ 
reported  on  ;  and  no  other  Matters  shall  be  printed  or  referred  to  in  the  Dekv 
upon  such  Report  or  Certificate,  unless  with  Leave  of  the  Court,  npoi  Cuk 
shown:  Provided  always,  that  before  the  Hearing  upon  any  such  fiepoR -^ 
Certificate  the  Parties  shall,  if  required  by  the  Court  or  by  the  opposite  Futj, 
put  into  Process  a  Note  of  the  Objections  intended  to  be  maintauied  to  ic  :< 
Report  or  Certificate. 

Court  or  Lord  Ordinary  may  receive  Evidence  on  incidental  Maiten. 

128.  The  Court  or  the  Lord  Ordinary  may,  without  any  formal  Order  it 
that  Purpose,  receive  Evidence  viva  voce  for  or  against  any  Motion,  cr  fcr :: 
against  any  Application  for  interim  Interdict  or  other  Matter  reqniiug  ^ 
spatch,  and  may  receive  Affidavits  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  toaoj^ 
Motion  or  Application. 

Fees  to  he  paid  upon  Examiners*  Reports  and  Certijicates. 

129.  There  shall  be  paid  into  the  Fee  Fund  of  the  Court  of  Sesiom  ^^ 
every  Report  by  an  Examiner  of  Court,  the  following  Sums,  via.,  upon  exk 
Report  of  a  Commission  and  Diligence  for  the  Recovery  of  Docmoeote  ss<: 
Examination  of  Havers,  the  Sum  of  Two  Founds,  and  upon  every  other  B^^'*' 
or  Certificate  the  Sum  of  Three  Pounds ;  and  such  Payments  shall  be  deinjui 
by  tbe  Pursuer  and  Defender  in  equal  Moieties;  and  in  the  Case  of  Actioaci 
Competition  by  the  several  Parties  interested,  in  equal  Shares,  one  Share  beu^ 
payable  in  respect  of  each  Claim ;  and  the  Agent  lodging  any  Report  or  Ctrtr 
ficate,  and  paying  the  Dues  thereof,  shall  l^  entitled  to  recover  any  SU^: 
payable  by  other  parties. 

Examinations  of  Witnesses  going  ahroad^  etc,,  upon  Commisaon. 

ISO.  When  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Lord  OrL- 
nary  or  the  Court  that  a  Witness  resides  beyond  the  Reach  of  the  Proce»€(f  us 
Court,  and  is  not  likely  to  come  within  its  Authority  prior  to  the  Day  of  ^^^^ 
or  Proof,  or  that  such  Witness  cannot  attend  *on  account  of  Age  or  pennaotii 
Infirmity,  or  is  labouring  imder  severe  Illness,  which  renders  it  doubcr. 
whether  his  Evidence  may  not  be  lost,  or  is  a  Seafaring  Man,  or  is  obliged  ^' 

g)  into  Foreign  Parts,  or  shall  be  abroad,  and  not  likely  to  return  before  i^ 
ay  of  Trial,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court  to  gn^*^ 
Connnission  and  Diligence  for  the  Examination  of  any  such  Witness  either  op  a 
the  Matter  of  the  Action  generally,  or  upon  any  particular  Matters  opoa  ^^^'^ 
a  Trial  or  Proof  may  previously  have  been  allowed ;  and  in  Cases  of  &i^' 
gency.  Application  for  Commission  to  examine  any  such  Witness  ma^  beic^ 
before  the  Action  has  been  enrolled  upon  Production  of  the  executed  buna»^^ 
Bill,  or  other  initial  Writ,  and  shall  in  that  Case  be  made  to  the  Lord  Ordia>^ 
in  the  Cause,  or  in  Time  of  Vacation  or  Recess,  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  <»«  f*^ 
Bills ;  and  where  any  such  Commission  shall  be  applied  for  in  Vacation  or  w- 
cess,  in  any  Action  in  which  a  Trial  or  Proof  has  been  allowed,  such  Appl«*^ 
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'  iMbtiBiife  either  to  the  Lord  Oidinuy  on  the  Bills,  <nr  to  ibe  Jiu^  before 
•m  tbc  Tiiii  it  to  take  [Jsce ;  aod  all  mch  CommiwionB  may  be  dvected  to 
'ikEniuBtn  of  Court. 

DtpofUions  may  be  uted  at  Trial  tin  certain  Condiliona. 

!A1.  U  it  i»  cet&Uiibed  at  the  Trial  of  the  Cause  to  tJie  SatisfactJon  of  tli<- 
■^xkag  Judge,  b;  Oath  or  Affidavit,  that  suoh  Witnem  u  dead,  or  cabQut 
laaA  DviDg  to  Absence  from  the  Country,  Age,  or  permanent  In&rmity,  it 
Mil  U  oooipeteiit  to  nae  at  such  Trial  the  ETidence  so  taken,  subject  to  nil 
i:^  Objgelioiia  to  lU  AdmisBibllity ;  provided  also,  that  the  Lord  Ordiiiaiy 
nf  in  liii  Discretioo  allow  an;  Erideace  token  on  Commieuon  as  aforesaid  it) 
tf  pdi  in  hj  eillKr  Partj  at  a  Trial  before  himself  without  a  Jorf ;  and  thnt 
Enlmx  n  taken  maj  be  put  in,  as  of  Course,  by  either  Party  at  a  Fruuf 
■Am  Woe  of  the  Eiiminera  of  Coart. 

i^lln  all  Caaea  where  a  Commisaion  is  granted  upon  the  Application  of 
^w  FutT  for  examining  any  such  Witness  as  aforesaid  It  shall  be  competezit 
•)  itie  (4her  Party  to  have  a  joint  CommissioD,  and  it  shall  be  competeDt  to 
[WEumiiiwto  put  snch  additional  QuEstions  to  the  Witnesses  as  may  appeal' 
u  bn  Co  be  Deceoary,  distinguishing  the  Questions  so  put. 

Depoiitions  Toay  be  aaed  by  oppoaite  Parly, 
)^,  When  One  Party  obtaias  a  OommiBaion  to  examine  Witnesses  as  afor,'- 
mi.  ad  does  not  use  the  £ridence  obtained  under  the  Commi^on,  Uie  olli'-r 
Ftfn  miy  use  the  Evidence  given  under  it  at  the  Trial,  provided  he  Batie^lii's 
3(  pnidiag  Judge  that  he  could  not  bring  the  Witneas  or  Witnefises  wJio^t' 
En^Dn  he  rawpoeee  to  read ;  but  the  DepoeitioQS  takea  on  Commission  shrill 
k:  le  lued  if  the  Witnesses  so  examined  shall  be  broaght  forward  at  the  Trial . 

Order/or  Tmpection  of  Property. 
131.  Either  Psrty  in  any  Action  or  Proceeding  in  Uie  Court  of  Session  ab&ll 
'*  i:  liberty  to  apply  to  the  Court  or  Lord  Onfinary  tor  an  Order  for  the  Iii- 
^>wia  tj  Iha  Jury  or  Judge,  Examiner  or  Commissioner,  or  by  himself  or  by 
a  l^HDeaes,  oi  any  Real  or  Fetsonal  Property,  the  Inspection  of  which  miij 
1>  naurial  to  the  proper  Detennioation  of  the  Question  in  dispute  ;  and  it. 
^  be  lawful  for  the  Court  or  the  Lord  Ordinary,  if  they  or  he  think  fit,  ti. 
«iIe  nch  Order  upon  such  Terms,  as  to  Costs  or  otherwise,  as  they  or  he  m:.y 
'^'^'r  IVnided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  aSect  the  lUglii. 
'i  'Jie  Fifties  in  Jury  Cases  to  apply  for  a  View  by  Jurors,  as  herein-befui  ti 
tioviJed  I  BQii  that  any  Inspection  by  a  Jury  under  any  such  Order  as  is  heru- 
^utbraiied  shall  be  conducted  as  nearly  as  poaaible  in  the  Manner  hereiu- 
""«  pfovided  with  respect  to  a  View  l^  Jurora. 

Qatijitd  Copy  of  Interiocutor  equtcalenl  to  Extract  in  certain  Cam. 
l3o.  h  shall  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  formal  Extract  of  any  Interlocutor 
bXatiug  1  CouuniBsion  or  Diligence,  or  an  Order  for  a  View,  or  for  the  Inspeo- 
^  (if  Property,  or  for  the  Transmission  of  any  original  Document  from  tbe 
J^Sw,  01  for  the  Transmission  of  any  Inferior  Court  Process  in  any  Action  or 
"laduig  hehm  the  Court  of  Session,  but  a  Copy  of  any  such  Interlocutor, 
'^uM  l^  the  Clerk  of  the  Process  or  his  Asustant,  shall  nave  the  same  Force, 
Ipntiaa,  and  Effect  as  a  formal  Extract  thereof. 

Admission  of  Documtnts. 
W.  Either  Party  in  any  Action  or  Proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Session  may 
^w  the  other  Party  to  admit  any  Document,  saving  all  just  Exceptions,  and 
Bu  AduiHion  sh^  be  mgned  by  tlie  Party,  hia  Agent,  or  Counsel  j  and  iu  c-i.-".- 
MKefaal  or  Select  to  admit,  the  Expense  of  proving  the  Document  shall  be 
N  bj  the  Puty  bo  neglecting  or  refusing,  whatever  the  Result  of  the  Gau;iu 
'"T  w,  qdIcss  the  Joi^e  or  Commissioner  before  whom  the  Document  was 
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proved  diall  certify  t^t  the  Refaaal  to  admit  was  reasonable ;  and  no  Coste  c 
proving  any  Document  sball  be  allowed,  nnlets  andh  Notice  be  g:iven,  except  ii 
Cases  where  the  Omission  to  give  the  Notice  is,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Aaditoi 

a  Saving  of  Expense. 

Production  of  DocumenU  on  Demand  of  opposite  Party, 

137.  Either  Party  may  call  on  the  other  Party  by  Notice  to  produce  an] 
Document  in  his  PosBesBion  or  under  his  Control,  saving  all  jnBt  JBxoeptions 
and  if  the  Party  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  produce  the  same,  and  the  I>ocuaieD 
shall  af terwtttds  be  recovered  from  him  nnd^  a  DiUgenoe,  the  Expeoae  of  Reeover 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Party  so  neglecting  or  refusing,  unless  the  Lord  Ordinary 
(or  the  rresident  of  the  Division,  or  Judge  presiding  at  the  Trial  of  the  Cause 
where  such  Diligence  is  granted  by  the  Division)  shall  certify  that  the  Refusal 
to  produce  was  reasonable. 

Deficient  Stamp  Duty  on  any  Document  may  be  paid  into  Court  at  the  TVial. 

138.  No  document  tendered  in  Evidence  at  any  Trial  or  Proeeedin^  in  th^ 
Court  of  Session  (and  which  at  the  Time  when  the  same  was  tendered  might 
lawfully  be  stamped  on  Payment  of  a  Penalty)  shall  be  rejected  by  reason  of  the 
Omission  to  affix  a  Stamp  uiereto,  or  by  reason  of  the  Insufficiency  of  the  Stamp, 
provided  the  Party  tendering  the  same  shall,  before  the  Conclusion  of  such  Trial 
or  Proceeding,  pay  into  Court  such  Sum  as  the  Judge  or  Examiner  shall  certify 
to  be  the  Amount  of  Stamp  Duty  or  of  additional  Stamp  Duty  chargeable  there- 
on, with  the  Penalty  required  by  Statute,  and  an  additioniil  Penalty  of  One 
Pound. 

Clerk  to  remit  the  Duty  to  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 

189.  Every  Sum  so  paid  for  Stamp  Duty  and  Penalty,  together  with  such 
Document  and  the  Certificate  of  the  Judge  or  Examiner  written  thereon,  shall 
forthwith  be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Process  to  the  Commiflsioners  of 
Inland  Revenue,  who  shall  cause  the  said  Document  to  be  impreesed  with  a  de- 
noting Stamp,  corresponding  to  the  Amount  of  Duty  mentioned  in  the  Certifi- 
cate and  received  by  them,  and  shall  return  the  Document  with  all  convenient 
Speed  to  the  said  Clerk. 

Provision  as  to  New  Trials. 

140.  No  new  Trial  shall  be  granted  by  reason  of  the  Ruling  of  any  Judge  that 
the  Stamp  upon  any  Document  is  sufficient,  or  that  the  Document  does  not 
require  a  Stamp. 

Inducix  of  Summonses  and  Bills. 

141.  Service  of  all  Summonses,  Bills,  and  other  Writs  and  Orders  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  by  a  Measenger-at-Arms ;  and  all  Summonses  and  Bills  shall 
proceed  on  Fourteen  Days  Warning  where  the  Defender  is  within  Scotland, 
unless  in  Orkney  or  Shetland,  and  Twenty-one  Days  Warning  where  he  is  in 
Orkney  or  Shetland  or  furth  of  Scotland  ;  and  such  Inducite  shall  also  be  com- 
petent and  sufficient  in  respect  to  all  other  Letters  passing  her  Majesty's  Signet 
bearing  a  Citation,  Charge,  Publication,  or  Service  against  Persons  within  or 
furth  of  Scotland  respectively,  and  in  respect  to  all  Edictal  Charges  upon  De- 
crees and  registered  Protests :  Provided  alwa3rB,  that  in  all  Cases  where  any 
shorter  InducisB  than  the  Inducie  above  mentioned  are  at  present  sufficient, 
such  shorter  Inducise  shall  continue  to  be  sufficient  after  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

Execution  of  Summonses  and  other  Writs. 

142.  All  Executions  of  Summonses  and  Bills,  and  all  Executions  of  IntimatioD 
of  Bills  and  Notes  of  Suspension,  and  Petitions,  shall  be  written  at  the  End  of 
the  Writ  or  Bill,  or  at  the  End  of  the  usual  certified  Cop^  of  such  Bill  or  Note 
of  Suspension,  or  Petition,  and,  where  necessary,  on  continuous  Sheets,  but  not 
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r:  I  nfwale  Piper;  And  ererj  such  Execution  shall  be  in  the  Form  or  as  nearly 
I  kuifvintbeFonn  of  Schedule  (E.)  hereunto  oiineied. 

j  EdicUil  CUatiora  regulated. 

I      -1^  AH  EdictAl  Cit&tions,  Charsw.   Publiuttions,  Citations,  and  Serricitt 

j    ic^icto  the  ancient  Practice  fell  to  be  made  at  the  Market  Cross  ot  Ediii- 

I    -^  ai  Her  and  Shore  of  Leith,  as  well  in  ProcefiaeB  of  Ranking  and  Sale  n^ 

,    iiSvba  FcocBwea  and  Proceedings  whataoeTer,  whether  as  against  Persoiis 

fr-i  rf  Scotland  or  otherwiae,  and  alio  the  EWictd  CitfttionB  of  Minora'  Nett  •  f 

EiTliich  fonneriy  fell  to  be  made  at  the  Market  Croea  of  the  County  Town  la- 

L   Sri  Biirgh  of  the  Shire  where  the  Minor  has  hia  Lands  and  Goods,  and  al-,i 

I   'atioM  (rf  the  Tntort  and  Caratora  ot  Minors  which  formerly  fell  to  be  naadi? 

>t  Msrltet  Cron  of  the  County  Town  or  Head  Burgh  ot  the  Shire  of  tlii; 


Begutration  o/mch  C'datiora. 
\M.  The  Ke«per  of  Edictal  Citations,  or  his  Clerk,  shall  forthwith  register  in 
i5iAiobekept  for  that  Purpose  an  Abstract  of  the  Copy  so  delivered,  e\- 
iiB^  the  Tine  <rf  Serric*,  the  Nature  of  the  Writ,  the  Names  and  DesiEna- 
jucj  the  Parties,  and  the  Day  gainst  which  the  Party  shall  be  called  upon 
*'-  |in  Obedience  or  to  make  Appearance ;  and  the  Keeper  of  Edictal  Citatioii-i 
Mketp  Four  distinct  and  separate  Registers,  one  for  all  Citations  on  Suiii- 
K^m  Wbd  Ord^B  ot  Seryice  aa  against  Persons  furth  of  Scotland  to  appear 
^w  the  aereral  Supreme  Civil  Courts  reapectiveiy,  another  Record  tor  ^^\ 
'  faoem  bj  rirtue  of  Ijetfers  ot  Supplement  to  Persons  furth  of  Scotland  i  ■  > 
ifpw  Wore  any  of  the  Inferior  Gourte  of  Scotland,  a  Third  for  rfl  Charp'  -. 
ittioaioDB,  and  Publications  to  Persons  forth  of  Scotland  given  by  virtuo  ■i 
'ittm other  than  Summonses  paamng  the  Signet,  or  Inhibitions,  and  a  Fouuli 
,<  pgUicttions  of  InhiMtions  and  Interdictiona,  as  herein-after  provided. 

EitnUiom  of  luhibiliont  and  Interdictions  to  be  made  edictalig. 
14o.  In  lieu  of  the  Execution  of  Letters  ot  Inhibition  against  the  Lieges  hy 
^cWion  at  the  Market  Cross  ot  the  Head  Burgh  of  the  JurisdicUon  of  Ih'.' 
I'rWr'i  Domicile,  or  at  the  Market  (jroe&  of  Edinburgh  and  IHer  and  Shore  <  f 
'^'KEiKation  shall  be  made  by  Service  by  a  Messenger-at-Arma  attheOlTn  i' 
of  lit  aud  Keeper  of  Edictal  Citations;  and  all  Bonds  of  Interdiction  shall  in 
iu  liDoer  be  executed  against  the  Liegraby  Service  of  a  Copy  thereof  at  thu 
ai^UGEe;  and  all  Inhibitions  against  Wives  shall  in  like  Manner  be  execul'il 
wiuttke  Liegea  by  Service  of  a  Copy  thereof  at  the  said  Office,  in  lieu  ••( 
^'^^ttiea  at  the  Head  Burgh  ot  the  Jurisdiction  where  the  Husband  resides  ur 

Publieation  of  Abitracti  of  Edielai  Citationt. 

IK.  The  nid  Abstracts,  in  so  far  as  they  comprehend  Citations  bj  rirtuc  fit 
'"wwea.  Precepts,  Warrants  of  Court,  and  Letters  of  Supplement,  shall 
pniiallj  be  printed  by  the  Keeper  ot  Edictal  Citations,  acconling  to  thf  i  \  - 
^  Practice,  or  in  such  Manner  and  at  such  Times  as  the  Court  may  BpjK)iiLt 
"JtijArtOT  Acts  of  Sederunt  to  be  made  in  that  Behalf ;  and  at  ail  TiroearlLr' 
B^Iiegitts  of  Edictal  Citations  shall  be  open  to  Inspection,  and  also  thsCoi'i'  s 
ofCbu^  Citation,  and  Service  which  ehall  be  lod^d  as  aforesaid  with  tlu^ 
Wt  or  his  Clerk ;  and  such  Keeper  and  his  Clerk  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
FwFond  of  the  Court  of  Session  the  Salaries  which  have  heretofore  been  in  use 
bbepiid. 
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PART  V. 

Appearance  of  New  Pabtieb. 

And  Yfiih  reBpect  to  the  Appearance  of  Parties  after  the  InstitatioiL  d  Fry- 
ceedlngs,  and  the  Mode  of  wakening  and  transferring  Actions,  be  ii  eDaeted  » 
follows : 

Defective  Instance  may  be  obviated  by  Appearance  of  Parties  bjf  MiiaU. 

147.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court,  at  any  Tiae  be- 
fore the  Record  is  closed  in  any  Action  or  Proceeding,  to  allow  aoy  Party  w^ 
might  have  sued  as  a  Pursuer,  or  as  concurring  in  the  Instance  of  sneh  AoM, 
to  appear  as  a  Pursuer  of  such  Action,  or  as  concurring  thereiA ;  sod  loek 
Appearance  shall  be  made  by  a  Minute  for  the  Party  so  appearing,  flgsed  hj 
his  Counsel,  in  respect  of  which  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  sist  the  Paitj  as  Ptai- 
suer,  or  as  concurring  in  the  Action  accordingly ;  and  any  Party  so  appeuifig 
shall  thenceforth  be  liable  as  a  Party  to  implement  any  Decree  for  ExpeDM 
which  may  thereafter  be  pronounced,  whether  such  Expenses  were  incured 
before  or  subsequent  to  his  Appearance ;  and  such  Appearance  shall  be  held  to 
obviate  any  Objection  to  the  Instance  or  to  the  Title  of  the  Pmsoer  for  Wut 
of  the  Instance  or  Concurrence  of  the  Party  so  compearing. 

Leave  may  be  granted  to  appear  after  Record  closed  in  certain  Coscl 

148.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court,  at  any  Tme  ii 
the  Progress  of  a  Cause,  to  allow  any  Party  who  might  have  sued  as  a  Ponaff, 
or  as  concurring  in  the  Instance  of  the  Action,  to  appear  in  the  eame  Manne. 
and  subject  to  the  same  Liability  and  to  the  same  Effect  as  is  hereb-befs** 
provided  in  relation  to  the  Appearance  of  Parties  before  the  'doong  ol  the 
Kecord,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court  that  the  Onuaott 
of  such  Party  from  tne  Instance  of  the  Action  was  not  for  the  Purpose  of  d** 
taining  an  undue  Advantage,  and  that  Injustice  will  not  be  done  by  pennittio^ 
such  Appearance. 

Summons^  etc.,  may  be  served  by  Order  of  Court  upo^  Parties  not  called. 

149.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court,  at  aoyTisf 
before  the  Record  is  closed  in  any  Action  or  Proceeding,  to  grant  Wairuit  Ist 
serving  the  Summons,  Bill,  or  other  initial  Writ  upon  any  Party  or  Parties  n>t 
called  as  Defenders  in  such  Summons,  Bill,  or  Writ,  and  at  the  same  Time  to 
allow  such  Party  or  Parties  to  give  in  Defences  or  Answers  within  a  Time  to  le 
specified  in  the  Interlocutor ;  and  upon  Service  of  such  Summons,  Bill,  or  Win, 
together  with  a  certified  Copv  of  such  Interlocutor,  by  a  MeBsenger-at-Ans, 
upon  finy  Party  named  in  sucn  Interlocutor,  such  Party,  whether  appeansg^ir 
not,  shskU  thenceforth  be  taken  to  be  a  Defender  to  all  Effects^  in  like  Nana^ 
as  if  he  had  been  called  in  the  Summons,  Bill,  or  other  Writ,  exc^  thst  b« 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  Expense  incurred  by  the  Punaer  ptior  to  bia  Ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  Service  of  such  Summons,  Bill,  or  Writ  and  Interkcnt^r 
upon  the  said  Parties  shall  be  held  to  obviate  any  Objection  to  such  SmBDCW 
or  Writ,  on  the  Qround  that  such  Parties  were  not  called  as  Defenden. 

The  like  Procedure  after  Record  closed  in  certain  Cases. 

150.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court,  at  any  Tiioe  lo 
the  Progress  of  a  Cause,  to  grant  Warrant  for  serving  the  Summons,  BiD,  or 
other  initial  Writ  upon  any  Party  or  Parties  not  called  as  Defenden  in  socli 
Summons  or  Writ,  and  at  the  same  Time  to  allow  such  Party  or  Partiea  to  give 
in  Defences  or  Answers  within  a  Time  to  be  specified  in  the  Interlocutor ;  »^ 
the  Service  of  such  Summons,  Bill,  or  Writ  and  Interlocutor  npon  any  so^ 
Party  shall  be  held  to  obviate  any  Objection  to  such  Summons  or  Writ  on  the 
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fj^md  that  such  Party  was  not  called  aa  a  Defender ;  but  Parties  so  called 
as  the  Record  has  been  closed  shall  not  be  bound  to  appear,  and  no  Decree 
M  be  pranoimoed  in  Absence  against  any  such  Party  by  reason  of  his  Default 
B  asking  Appearance  when  so  called,  and  no  Party  so  appearing  shall  be  liable 
riiijEjqtOMB  incurred  prior  to  his  Appearance. 

Difadij  may  appear  with  Leave  of  the  Lord  Ordinary^  upon  Cause  shown, 

lol.  Any  Defender  called  in  the  Summons,  Bill,  or  other  initial  Writ,  who 
M  hare  iidled  to  appear  at  the  proper  Time,  may  be  allowed  to  aroear  at 
ETmbseqnent  'Hme  m  the  Progress  <k  the  Cause,  oi  Consent  of  the  Parties, 
ariFJioQt  aaeh  Consent,  on  his  satisfying  the  Lord  Ordinary  and  the  Cmurt 
hi  from  IgnonkDoe  of  the  Dependence  of  the  Process  or  other  sufficient  Cause 
ar  vas  nnifie  earlier  to  appear,  and  that  he  has  an  Interest  to  defend ;  and  any 
r^vQ  ittfiog  an  Interest,  idthongh  not  called  in  the  Summons,  Bill,  or  other 
^al  Writ,  may,  oi  Consent  of  all  Parties,  or  with  the  Leave  of  the  Lord 
'^^aiTT  or  of  the  Court,  appear  as  a  Defender ;  and  in  either  Case  such  Ap- 
fonoce  shall  be  made  by  Minute,  and  the  Party  or  Parties  so  appearing  shall 
:es!i6d  by  Interlocutor,  upon  such  Terms  as  to  Expenses  or  otherwise  as  the 
iiid  Ordinary  or  the  Court  may  think  just  in  the  Circumstances. 

Defender  appearing  after  Action  commenced  may  adopt  Pleadings  of 

Co-Defender. 

152.  Any  Defender  appearing  by  Minute,  or  in  virtue  of  a  Warrant  of  Ser- 
^.  Bar,  instead  of  lodging  Defences  or  Answers,  lodge  a  Minute  adopting 
He  Pladinga  of  any  other  Defender  already  a  Party  to  the  Cause ;  and  such 
^ponng  Party  may  thereafter  defend  the  Action  jointly  with  such  other 
fmy. 

Provision  as  to  Expenses. 

1^.  Id  the  event  of  any  Party  being  allowed  to  appear  either  as  a  Pursuer 
^  I^ender  for  the  Purpose  of  obviating  any  Objection  to  the  Instance,  or  any 
^^'jection  of  Want  of  Parties,  the  original  PuFBuer  shall  not  be  found  liable  in 
^J  Eipenses  to  the  original  Defender,  unless  such  Objection  shall  have  been 
^^  in  the  original  Defences  or  Answers,  and  insisted  on  before  the  Lord 
^'muj  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  Record. 

Actions  of  Wakening  and  Transference  abolished. 

^'^  The  Process  of  Wakening  and  also  the  Process  of  Transference  by  Sum- 
3iZia  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  abolished. 

Procedure  in  lieu  of  Wakening. 

iii>x  Where  according  to  the  existing  Practice  a  Cause  would  require  to  be 
^3ifA  in  order  to  its  being  proceeded  with,  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  of 
Ue  Pirties  to  enrol  such  Cause  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  to  lodge  a  Minute 
^^  a  Wakening  of  the  Cause ;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  may  thereupon 
^  Eisht  Days  Intimation  of  such  Minute  to  be  made  to  the  known  Agents 
i  '<hi  o£er  Parties  in  the  Cause,  or  to  such  Parties  themselves,  and  shall  also 
^  iDUmation  to  be  made  in  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and 
3  the  Expiration  of  Eight  Days  from  the  Date  of  such  Intimation,  or  from 
^  l&t«st  Date  thereof,  and  on  a  Certificate  beinglodged  in  Process  under  the 
6iad  of  the  Agent  of  the  Party  applying  for  tiie  Wakening,  certifying  that  he 
^  duly  intimated  the  Minute  in  I^rms  of  the  Lord  Ordinary's  Interlocutor  to 
«ca  other  Parties  or  to  their  known  Agents,  either  by  Delivery  thereof,  or 
^?  TraosauaBion  through  the  Post  to  the  known  Address  of  any  such  Parties  or 
'^  A^ta,  of  a  Copy  of  such  Minute  and  Interlocutor,  the  Lord  Ordinary 
^  proDoonoe  an  Interlocutor  holding  the  Cause  as  wakened,  and  the  same 
>^rtii£reafter  be  proceeded  with  as  walened  accordingly. 

^OL  m.  HO.  Lxxvni.— j€ins  1868.  2  t 
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Procedure  in  lieu  of  Action  of  Transfirenct, 

156.  Where  according  to  the  existiiig  Practice  a  Cause  migbt  bate  \m 
transferred  against  any  Party  or  Parties,  it  efaali  be  competeat  to  any  Pcir 
who  might  have  instituted  a  Summons  of  Transference  to  enrol  the  Cnn  W- 
fore  the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  to  lodge  a  Minute  craving  a  TraosfereQce  of  *«b 
Cause  against  such  Party  or  Parties ;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  xnaj  tkofopa 
grant  Warrant  for  serving  the  Summons,  Bill  of  Compjaist,  or  other  msn 
Writ  upon  the  Party  or  Parties  acainst  whom  such  Cause  is  toogbt  to  be  ti3» 
f  erred,  and  at  the  same  Time  uiall  allow  such  Party  or  PartieB  to  give  a  a 
Minute  of  Objections  to  such  Transference  within  a  Time  to  beqwafied  ia  tk 
Interlocutor,  and  such  Interlocutor  shall  alto  be  intimated  in  commoo  F«&  n 
the  Agents  of  the  other  Parties  in  the  Cause,  and  such  and  the  like  Frooeda 
may  m  had  in  virtue  of  the  Service  of  such  Summons  or  other  imtial  WiaK 
the  Lord  Ordinary's  Warrant  as  might  have  been  hud  in  virtue  of  ibe  Em- 
tion  of  a  Summons  of  Transference ;  and  if  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  tbiik  It 
to  transfer  the  Cause  in  Terms  of  the  said  Minute  (which  the  Lord  Ordhiarf  • 
hereby  authorized  to  amend,  if  necessary),  he  shall  pronounce  an  lateriocatt 
holding  the  Cause  as  transferred  against  the  Party  or  Parties  named  ia  ok 
Minute  or  amended  Minute,  and  Sie  Cause  shall  be  taken  to  be  tn^asA 
accordingly. 

Procedure  in  Ueu  of  Action  of  Wakening  and  Transference* 

157.  Where  according  to  the  existing  Practice  a  Cause  would  require  6>  b 
wakened  in  order  to  its  being  proceeded  with,  and  also  to  be  tnnsfaned  agsB* 
any  Party  or  Parties,  it  shall  be  competent  to  any  Party  who  ndgbtlum 
instituted  a  Summons  of  Wakening  and  Transference  to  enrol  the  Cause  bite 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  to  lodge  a  Minute  craving  a  Wakenine  of  the  Cios 
and  a  Transference  thereof  against  such  Party  or  Parties,  and  alter  saeh  Yi.* 
cedure  by  Intimation  and  Service  as  is  herein-before  directed  wHh  iwp^  v^ 
Motions  for  Wakening  and  Transference  respectively,  the  Lord  Orrfinarr  mj 
pronounce  an  Interlocutor  holding  the  Cause  as  wakened,  and  either  in  tS 
samel  or  in  an  Interlocutor  to  be  subsequently  pronounced,  as  Justice  cij 
require,  also  transfer  the  Cause  against  the  Parties  named  in  such  Minote. 

Tranaference  where  Process  is  in  the  Inner  House.    Parties  maif  apptv 

voluntarily^  and  be  sisted. 

158.  It  shall  be  lawful,  where  the  Process  is  in  the  Inner  House,  to  appij  i; 
Minute  to  the  Division  of  the  Court  in  which  the  Cause  depends  for  a  Tntr 
ference  of  the  Cause  in  Manner  herein-before  provided  against  any  Partv  s 
Parties  named  in  such  Minute ;  provided  that  nothing  herein  oontainai  stu 
prevent  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court  from  sisting  any  Person,  upon  hii  c«: 
Application  by  Minute,  as  a  Party  to  the  Cause,  where  such  Person  is  accxc- 
ing  to  the  existing  Practice  entitled  to  be  sisted  as  Representative,  Troste?,  ■? 
Guardian,  or  in  any  other  Relation  to  any  Party  who  shall  be  already  a  Pir»j 
to  the  Suit,  or  who  shall  have  died  duiine  the  Dependence  thereof,  ao*!  u? 
such  Application  to  be  so  sisted  may  lawfully  be  conibined  with  an  Applicitk 
for  Waxening. 


PART  VI. 
Pbocedure  in  Absence  and  REPONiNa. 


And  with  respect  to  the  Reponing  of  PartieB  against  whom  Decren  bk^' 
been  obtained  in  Absence,  and  the  AssessmentB  of  Chums  for  arbitmy  Soibi^^ 
Damages  and  Debts  of  unascertained  Amount^  be  it  enacted  as  foUowa : 
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Afitr  ApptarniKt  entered.  Decree  to  be  held  at  prenovneed  in  foro. 
!%  Kmj  Decree  to  be  pronouiiced  after  an  Appearand  hae  been  lodged  far 
tttHntder  ibill  be  taken  to  be  a  Decree  t'n  foro  eontradietorio  aa  against 
^;i  Defend^',  althongfa  Defences  or  Answeni  maj  not  have  been  lodged  on  his 
iirklf :  and  afler  Extrast  thereof,  such  Heatee  Bball  not  be  Ikble  to  be  opetied 
ze  1  Decree  in  Absence  by  Redaction  or  Siupenaion. 

Pariiet  May  be  reponed  agairut  Decree  in  Abttnee. 
W.  Any  Pirty  wishing  to  be  reponed  against  a  Decree  prononnced  in 
ik«x  may  apply  to  the  Diviaion  of  the  Court  in  which  the  Canae  depends, 
rajlime  bdore  Extract,  by  a  Heclaiming  Note,  accompanied  with  the  De- 
fetw.  AMsere,  or  other  Paper  re<inired ;  when  the  Court,  if  satisfied  that  the 
l^fttikr  bit  Bome  reasonable  Defence  on  the  Merits  of  the  Action,  may  remii 
':  'x  Loid  Ordinary  to  repone  the  Party,  on  Payment  of  such  EzpenseB  as  lii.s 
LrUiin  may  think  reasonable,  and  all  after  Proceedings  and  Interlocutors 
■*il  beheM  to  be  in  foro.  Similar  Procedure  nuw  be  had  for  Kelief  against  a 
l^nf^  prmoanced  against  a  Party  in  the  Outer  House  for  default  in  lodging 
i^sns  ot  Anxirers  after  Appearance  has  been  entered,  or  for  Failure  to  im- 
:-iMit  any  Order ;  and  snch  Rectaimiiig  Notes  shall  not  be  receiyed  by  the 
^HooBc  Clerks  unlen  accompanied  with  (he  Defences,  Answers,  or  other 
f^Kqnired, 

''^«i^ Nat-appearance,  DamageM  and  Amount  of  illiquid  Debt  to  be  anttitd. 
\i\.  It  ihall  Dot  be  competent  hereafter  in  any  Action  or  Proceeding  in  the 
''jin  of  Senon  to  grant  Decree  for  an  arbitrary  or  random  Sum  of  Damages, 
BfiiDjDebt  other  than  Debts  on  open  Account,  the  Amount  of  nhich  has 
■-■'■  ^n  Hcertained ;  but  in  all  such  Cases,  where  Judgment  is  mored  for  in 
iWeeorbyDefenlt,  the  I»rd  Ordinary  or  the  Court  shall  in  the  firat  place 
^^Defisider  liable  to  theParaoer  generally  in  respect  of  such  Damage  or 
^  ud  diall  titereapou  proceed  to  asaees  the  Damages,  or  (o  ascertain  the 
lowitof  Debt  by  an  Inquiry  before  himself,  or  by  a  Reniit  to  One  of  the 
Msaiof  Court  for  that  Purpose. 

i'<*iiicn  at  laqniry.  Defender  may  appear,  and  lead  Evidence  in  mitigation. 
161  hi  either  Case  a  Diet  of  Inquiry  shall  be  appointed,  of  which  Intima- 
^iiyi  be  nude  to  the  Defender  or  hia  known  Agent ;  at  which  Diet  the 
haa  ditll  adduce  auch  Evidence  as  he  may  think  needful  of  the  Extent  of 
'«  Daiuge  (Bstained  by  or  the  Amount  of  the  Debt  due  to  him,  as  the  Case 
'ij  (w ;  md  the  Defender  may  attend  such  Diet,  and  may  for  that  Purpcae, 
Hut  rune  before  the  Inquiry  has  been  commenced,  enter  Appearance  as  of 
"W, «  with  Leave  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Examiner  at  any  Time  before 
^CoKlasJon  of  the  Inquiry,  and  may  thereupon  lead  Evidence  in  abatement 
^tk  Fonaei'i  Claim  or  in  mitigation  of  Damagoi,  but  shall  not  be  at  liberty 
~  Mr  Utility,  or  to  maintain  any  Defence  which  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
{^  pbided  1  and  the  Defender,  by  appearing  at  the  Diet  of  Inquiry,  shall 
fUii  to  have  waived  his  Right  to  defend  upon  any  other  Ground,  or  to  have 
't^KW  to  be  pronounced  in  the  Action  reduced,  or  otherwise  opened  up  as 
'wnte  in  Absence. 

Judgment  after  Inquiry  to  autu  Damage*  or  Debt. 
'^'  No  Record  shall  be  kept  of  the  Evidence  adduced  at  any  such  Inquiry 
*  ifawid.  Where  the  Inquiry  is  before  an  Examiner  the  Amount  to  which 
'*  Pnmei  i«  entitled,  whether  as  for  Damages  or  in  Payment  of  Debt,  or 
N»  fw  Dinagee  and  partly  for  Debt,  shall  be  certified  to  the  Ix>rd  Ordinary 
^liiH^iuii.  ITie  Lord  Ordinary  shall,  in  respect  of  the  Inquiry  before  him- 
*^m  of  the  Examiner's  Certificate,  as  the  Case  may  be,  give  Judgment  for 
'K  kwKaa  K  ascertained  with  Eipenaee ;  and  hia  Judgment  shall  not  in  any 
'^  Cw  be  liable  to  be  rednoed  or  opened  up  as  a  Dwree  in  Absenoe,  unless 
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the  Defender  Bhall  Batisfy  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Oooit  thai  he  hai 
reascmable  Qxound  of  Defence  inyolving  other  Matters  than  the  meie  AnoaEt 
of  the  Damage  or  Debt,  and  then  only  upon  Payment  of  the  Puobuc^  (ui& 
Expenses. 

Protestations  for  not  enrolling  Summons  or  Bill 

164.  In  case  the  Pursuer  of  any  Summons  shall  fail  to  lodge  the  nme,  with 
a  Condescendence  or  special  Endorsement  in  lieu  thereof*  im  Emofanest,  aid 
in  case  the  Pursuecof  any  Bill  shall  fail  to  lodge  the  same  for  EnrolmeiiEi  hcioR 
the  Expiration  of  the  Induciffi  thereof,  Protestation  may  he  pot  up  hf  tke 
D^ender  in  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Ck>urt  of  Seasion ;  and  the  Extract  tknd 
shall  contain  a  Decemiture  for  Three  Pounds  Three  SMUings  oi  ProlwtTitiBt 
Money  as  Expenses. 

Reponing  against  such  Protestation. 

165.  The  Pursuer  may  be  reponed  against  such  Protestation  at  any  Thne  ul 
later  than  Ten  Days  after  the  same  shall  have  heeai  given  out  iw  EstncL 
whether  Extract  shall  have  issued  or  not,  by  lodging  his  Summons  and  CQfii»> 
scendence,  or  special  Endorsement  in  lieu  thereof,  or  Bill  of  Complaint,  ia  the 
Hands  of  the  Clerk  for  Enrolment,  accompanied  with  the  Receipt  of  the  De- 
fender's Agent  for  the  said  Sum  of  Three  Pounds  Three  ShUUngs  of  Proteoatta 
Money,  or  by  consigning  the  Money  in  the  Hands  of  the  Clerk,  for  the  Uee  fl( 
the  Defender's  Agent,  and  payable  to  him  on  Demand ;  psovided  aboi,  4tt  is 
shall  not  be  competent  to  put  up  Protestation  for  not  insiiiting  aftflr  Ikiata 
have  been  lodged. 

Decrees  by  Default, 

166.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prejudice  the  Right  of  either  Partf  t^    j 
move  for  and  (u>tain  Decree  against  the  opposite  Parbf  for  Default  in jacnoBt-   ^ 
ing  or  defending  the  Action  after  giving  Notice  of  Auction  to  that  Eiki^  pv* 
suant  to  an  Order  of  the  Lord  Ordinary. 


PART  VII. 
Appeals  fbom  Inferior  Courts. 


And  with  respect  to  the  Review  of  the  Proceedings  of  Inferior  Coarti,  brfon 
Extract  thereof,  be  it  enacted  as  follows : 

Advocations  abolished, 

167.  The  Process  of  Advocation  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  abo&hed. 

Proceedings  in  lieu  of  Advocation  ob  contingentiam. 

168.  In  lieu  of  Advocations  of  Actions  and  Proceedings  in  Inferior  Coortt 
ob  contingentiam  of  a  Process  in  the  Court  of  Session,  it  shall  be  lawfol  for  ^ 
Party  desiring  to  remove  any  such  Action  or  Proceeding  to  the  Coort  of  Sobol 
to  lay  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  or  the  Division  of  the  Court  in  which  watk 
Court  of  Session  Process  shall  actually  be  at  the  Time,  a  Copy  of  the  hdm< 
Court  Record  (or  such  Papers  as  may  have  been  lodged),  and  of  the  Intakes- 
tors  in  the  Cause,  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  said  Inferior  Conrt,  and  to 
move  for  the  Transmission  of  the  Ii^erior  Court  Process  to  such  Court  of  Ses- 
sion Process,  for  the  Pumwe  of  Conjunction ;  and  if  upcm  Oontridefalina  ol 
the  Record  the  said  Lord  Ordinary  or  Division  of  the  Court  shall  be  of  opi&ioa 
that  there  is  such  Contingency  as  would  render  a  Conjunction  of  the  Procoaa 
expedient  at  that  Stage,  he  or  they  shall  grant  Warrant  to  the  Clock  of  t^ 
Imerior  Court  Process  for  the  Transmission  thereof,  and  shall  upon  soch  Ihv 
mission  being  made  conjoin  the  Processes,  which  shall  theno^orth  be  vooeetkd 
with  in  all  respects  as  if  both  Actions  had  originated  in  the  Court  of  ombqd. 
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Finality  of  Orders  in  such  Cases. 

1$9.  The  Dedaion  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Court,  as  the  Gaae  may  be, 
ipoo  mj  Rich  Motion  for  TranamiaBJon  and  Conjunction,  shall  be  final  at  that 
Suge:  profided  that  in  the  event  of  the  Application  being  refosed  it  shall  be 
mfnioii  for  either  Party  to  renew  the  Motion  at  any  subseqaent  Stage  of  the 

Cam, 

Appeal  affinal  Judffments  of  Inferior  Courts. 

170.  When  a  final  Judgment  or  Interlocutor  has  been  pronounced  by  any 
aienor  Court  or  Judge  in  a  civil  Cause,  such  Cause  may,  subject  to  the  £x- 
cec^u  hereinafter  specified,  be  removed  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the 
^  Jodgments  and  Interlocutors  pronounced  therein  by  such  Inferior  Court 
4r  Judge  submitted  to  the  Review  of  the  Court  of  Session  by  Appeal  in  manner 
:«3^iufter  provided ;  which  Appeal  may  be  taken  at  any  Time  before  Extract 
\i  aeh  final  Judgment  or  Interlocutor. 

Restriction  upon  Appeals  at  the  Defender's  Instance. 

Ill  When  the  Judgment  of  the  Inferior  Court  or  Judge  is  against  the 
L^tfeoder,  and  is  a  Jud^ent  for  Money  only,  and  the  Sum  awarded  or  decerned 
k  uM^loBiTe  of  Interest,  but  exclusive  of  Expenses,  does  not  exceed  Twenty- 
i't  Poondfl,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  such  Defender  to  appeal  to  the  Court 
i  Seanon ;  nor  shall  it  be  competent  fer  the  Pursuer  to  appeal  in  such  Case, 
ais  the  Amount  of  Money  which  in  the  Action  he  sought  to  recover,  after 
rnikg  Effect  to  any  Abandonment  or  Restriction  of  his  Demand  which  he  may 
b?«  made  in  the  Inferior  Court,  shall  exceed  by  at  least  Twenty-five  Pounds 
ihi  Sam  awarded  or  decerned  for  in  his  favour,  inclusive  of  Interest,  but  ex- 
ciaare  of  Expenses  as  aforesaid,  or  unless  he  in  his  Action  concludes  for  some 
«iff  Remedy  besides  or  alternatively  with  a  Judgment  for  Money. 

Restriction  as  to  Appeals  by  the  Pursuer. 

172.  If  the  Pursuer  seeks  in  the  Action  to  recover  Money  only,  and  that  to 
n  Affloont  not  exceeding  Twenty-five  Pounds,  inclusive  of  Interest  to  the 
1^  of  the  Action,  but  exclusive  of  Expenses,  and  the  Effect  of  the  Judgment 
atoiaoihiethe  Defender  or  dismiss  the  Action,  the  Pursuer  shall  not  be  at 
^^^  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Seesion.  In  estimating  the  Amount  sought  to 
^reeorered  with  reference  to  the  Matter  of  Appeal,  Effect  shall  be  given  to 
ttj  KeBtriction  or  Abandonment  of  his  Demand  by  the  Pursuer,  and  also  to 
ttf  Payment  to  acooont,  and  any  counter  Claim  or  Set-off  admitted  by  him. 

Effect  to  be  given  to  Restriction  of  Actions. 

173.  The  Pursuer  may  at  any  Time,  and  even  after  final  Judgment  by  the 
inferior  Court  or  Judge,  restrict  and  reduce  his  Demand  to  a  Sum  not  exceed* 
H  Twenty-five  Pounds,  inclusive  of  Interest,  but  exclusive  of  Expenses,  to 
^  Effect  ol  rendering  it  incompetent  for  the  Defender  to  take  or  longer  to 
'fist  in  an  Appeal  to  ihe  Court  of  Session,  and  the  Defender  may  at  any  Time 
>^  final  Juai^iient  in  the  Inferior  Court  and  to  the  Effect  of  rendering  it 
^i^Mnpetent  for  the  Pursuer  to  take  or  longer  to  insiBt  in  an  Appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Seasion,  tender  Payment  of  as  much  Money  as  will  reduce  the  Differ- 
^Bce  between  the  Sum  awarded  and  decerned  for  by  such  Judgment,  and  the 
Som  demanded  by  the  Pursuer,  to  an  Amount  not  exceeding  Twenty-five 
^^ADda:  Provided  always,  that  if  such  Restriction  or  Tendo*  shall  be  made 
^^  Expeuses  have  been  incurred  in  an  Appeal  duly  taken,  it  shall  be  held  to 
UKhule  a  Tender  of  such  Expenses,  which  shall  be  awarded,  taxed,  and  de-> 
^^^  for  in  the  Court  of  Session  accordingly. 

Form  of  Appeal  from  Inferior  Courts. 

174.  Aa  Appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session  may  be  taken  under  this  Act  by  a 
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Note  of  Appeal  written  at  the  End  or  on  the  Margin  of  the  final  Interiocni(?r 
or  Judgment  of  the  Inferior  Court  or  Judge,  or  of  any  Note  thoeto  annexdi, 
and  Buch  Note  of  Appeal  may  be  in  the  following  or  similar  Terms : 

'•  The  Pursuer  [or  Defender  or  other  Party]  appeals  the  whole  Caiae  to  thp 
*•  First  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session.* 

And  the  said  Note  shall  be  signed  by  the  Appellant  or  his  Ag»it,  and  doH 
bear  the  Date  on  which  it  was  signed,  which  it  may  be  at  any  Thne  befe?^ 
Extract  of  such  final  Judgment  or  Interlocutor. 

Effect  of  Appeal  from  Jmal  Judgment 

175.  Such  Appeal  shall  be  efFectnal  to  remoye  the  Came  to  Ute  Goort  ef 
Session,  and  to  submit  the  whole  Interlocutors  and  Judgments  proDOoaeed 
therein  to  the  Review  of  that  Court,  not  only  at  the  Instance  of  the  AppeBim. 
but  also  at  the  Instance  of  every  other  Party  in  the  Cause,  to  the  Effect  of 
enabling  the  Court  to  do  complete  Justice,  without  Hindrance  from  the  Tens 
of  any  Interlocutor  in  the  Cause,  and  without  the  Necessity  of  aay  coraVr 
Appeal ;  and  an  Appellant  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  or  abandoii  u 
Appeal  without  Leave  of  the  Court ;  and  an  Appeal  may  be  insisted  in  bj  u? 
Party  in  the  Cause,  other  than  the  Appellant,  in  the  same  Manner  and  to  ^ 
like  Effect  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  hunself . 

Notice  of  Appeal  to  he  given  to  opposite  Party, 

176.  The  Appellant  shall  give  Notice  of  his  Appeal  to  the  other  Par^  withia 
Four  Days  after  signing  the  Note  of  Appeal,  it  being  provided  that  any  Oaas- 
sion  or  Failure  to  give  such  Notice  shall  not  invalidate  the  Appeal^  bat  that  tlie 
Court  of  Session  may  give  such  Remedy  for  any  Disadvantage  or  laecxivenieca 
thereby  occasioned  as  may  in  the  Circumstances  appear  proper. 

Transmission  of  Process  and  Printing, 

177.  Within  Four  Days  after  the  Note  of  Appeal  is  signed  the  Clerk  of  tJie 
Inferior  Court  shall  transmit  the  Process  to  One  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Divisioa 
of  the  Court  to  which  the  Appeal  is  taken,  or  his  AmJatant,  who  shall  farthvitL 
cause  the  Appeal  to  be  enrolled  and  publiished  in  the  Daily  Roll  of  Gaoses  de- 
pending in  the  Court  of  Session  (in  manner  specified  in  Part  XI.  of  tlis  luA) : 
and  the  Appellant  shall  forthwith  cause  the  Record,  and  the  Interlociitor  or 
Judgments  and  Note  of  Appeal,  and  the  Notes  of  Evidence,  if  any,  and  vkai- 
ever  else  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Court  of  Session  to  dmpaae  of  tk 
Appeal,  to  be  printed  and  boxed  to  the  Court,  and  shall  deliver  Six  Coims  d 
such  Print  to  the  opposite  Party  or  his  Agent ;  and  unless  the  Reoofd  and 
other  Matters  specified  as  aforesaid  shall  be  printed  and  boxed  before  the  Hear- 
ing (being  at  least  Eight  Days  after  the  first  Enrolment),  the  Appeal  shall  be 
dismissed,  and  the  Interlocutors  complained  of  shall  be  affirmed ;  without  Pre- 

Sdice,  however,  to  the  Power  of  the  Court  to  direct  at  the  Hearing  that  anr 
atter  inadvertently  omitted  to  be  printed  shall  be  supplied  by  an  additional 
Print,  provided  that  the  Costs  occasioned  by  any  Adjournment  of  the  Hearix^ 
for  that  Purpose  shall  be  borne  by  the  Appellant ;  provided  also,  tliat  no  CHv- 
jection  shall  be  taken  to  any  Appeisd  on  the  Grouna  of  the  OmissicMi  to  print 
any  Matter  other  than  the  closed  Record  and  final  Interlocntor,  if  the  Partia 
shall  have  consented  to  dispense  with  the  printing  thereof :  provided  also,  that, 
subject  to  the  aforesaid  Provisions  with  respect  to  printing,  any  EnoT,  Defect, 
or  Informality  in  an  Appeal  or  the  Mode  in  which  it  lu»  been  taken  maj  be 
corrected  at  any  Time,  and  without  any  Award  of  Expenses,  and  no  Appa^ 
'  shall  be  refused  or  dismissed,  or  the  Cause  retarded,  on  account  of  any  «Kb 
Error,  Defect,  or  Informality. 

Hearing  of  Appeals. 

178.  All  Appeals  under  this  Act,  other  than  those  provided  for  under  Section 
One  hundred  and  eighty-five  hereof,  shall  be  sent  to  a  Roll  to  be  kept  ia  eacb 
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biBich  Appe&Is  oiilj,  HDd  which  HhaJl  be  callei  ihe  Roll  of  Appeitls  ; 
'>r  Apf«ali  eDtt>lled  in  each  Division  respectirel;  aball  be  entered  in  Buch 
.'I  tk  Ord«r  at  thnr  Enrolment,  nnd  shall  be  h«ard  in  Uiat  Order  -,  mid 
.>;riMaa  dull  un  the  Firat  Sederunt  Day  of  each  Week  publicly  annciufice 
iTi;  at  dm  of  the  following  We<?k  upon  which  the  Causes  in  the  Appeal 
"«»»b«Wrd,  and  the  aaid  Boll  bIulU  od  Bach  Day  or  Days  take  Prcced- 
If  iD  other  Proc«eding8. 

Judgment  on  Appcnl)  to  be  on  the  Mcrils. 

kjllw  Coart  thall  prououuce  Judgment  on  the  Merite  of  eveiy  Cause 

StEW»  it  by  Apneal  under  this  Act,  according  to  the  Law  truly  appli- 

le  Cwe,  thougn  not  pleaded  on  the  Record,  and  according  to  tLe  Tciry 

Id  Jnstice  of  wbat  Ehall  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  the  real  Controversy 

'"«  Paiti«,  without  being  liindered  by  Defects,  Errors,  or  InformalitieH 

""''  worFlendingB  ;  ana  all  Atnendnienia  ot  any  such  Defects,  E^rrora, 

I  aa  it  may  be  necessary  to  amend  in  order  to  enable  the  Court  bo 

.he  made  at  any  Tiine  ;  snd  any  Inferior  Court  SnmmoDS  or  Re- 

tbe«nead«d  at  any  Time  and  to  such  Extent  as  may  be  necewaiy  to 

bCoartto  decide  in  tbeexisting  Action  tfaa  Matter  truly  in  controren^ 

bl&t  Rutin. 

Inqairg  in  poinl  nf  Fact  haw  la  be  timde, 

\i  taj  Inquiry  in  point  of  Fact  hn  neceeaary  to  enable  tbe  Court  to 

ft  Jnclipuent  in  any  Appeal  under  this  Act,  sach  Inquiry  diall  take 

~i«  One  of  the  Examiners  of  Court,  unleea  both  Parciee  shall  concur  in 

i  Trial  by  Jury,  iu  which  Case  the  Court  ahall  determine  wbetJier 

a  what  Averments  in  the  Record  eholl  be  remitted  for  TriaL 

Appeals  from  Interlocutor  allawing  a  Proof. 
.■originating  in  the  Inferior  Courta,  in  which  tbeClaim  iaiu 
\  Fifty  Poundi,  as  soon  as  an  Order  or  latcrlocutor  allowing  a 
■ibKn  prooouncei]  in  liio  Inferior  Court  (unless  it  be  an  Interlocuiar 
Hpmaltolic  III  retentu.  or  granting  Diligence  for  the  Recovery  uml 
Inct  DoeunentB),  it  shall  be  competent  to  either  of  the  Parties  to  ru- 
II*reMB  into  tlie  Conrt  of  Session  by  Appeal  iu  manner  herein-beforo 
;  aod  in  euo  no  such  Appeal  shall  b«  presented,  and  the  P.^rtiea  shall 
D  hogf  nnder  the  Interlooutor  of  the  Infa'ior  Court,  they  ahall  be  held 
liral  tlunr  Right  of  Appeal  to  the  Uouec  of  Lords  against  any  Jadg- 
ch  may  thereafter  be  prononnced  by  tlie  Cuurt  ot  Session,  in  bo  far  as 
JwcKJadpiient  llie  several  Facts  estiiblisheil  by  the  Proof  or  by  any  additional 
~'  1  o:t;  bv  allowed  in  the  Court  of  Session  shall  be  found  and  declarud. 

Diipoial  of  tuck  Appeals. 
U^.  AH  App«ls  from  Interloculors  allowing  a  Proof  in  the  Inferior  Court 
•J  (OMjit  ts  rcguds  the  Finality  of  any  Findings  in  Fact  that  may  be  pro- 
^lUil  aj  ihe  Court  ot  Seasion)  be  de(dt  with  in  all  respects  in  the  same 
'™w  II  oUier  Appeals  under  this  Act :  Provided  always,  that  where  the 
™*aflfatherot  theffl  shall  move  tor  a  Trial  by  a  Jury,  or  u  Proof  before  One 
'•bEuminftiof  Court,  either  upon  the  whole  Record,  or  upon  any  particular 
■*f*«w«  thaein,  Mich  Trial  or  Proof  may  bo  direotod  at  the  Firat  Enrolment 

Htaring  of  Appeal  not  to  be  dda</eil. 
'id,  So  Appeal  ahaU  lose  its  Place  in  the  Roll  on  account  of  the  Necesity  of 
'■W  uy  Amuudinunt  or  of  taking  Evidence,  but  the  Hearing  shall  be  re- 
^^MMoau  the  Evidence  ia  taken  or  an  Aniendment  made. 
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Remit  to  Outer  House  prohibited, 

184.  It  shall  be  incompetent  to  remit  any  Appeal  imder  this  Act  to  theOoftv 
House. 

Lord  President  may  transfer  Appeals  to  a  Quorum  of  ike  Outer  House  Jwi^ 

sitting  as  a  Division. 

185.  The  Roll  of  Appeals  of  each  Diyision,  showing  the  whole  Causes  sUaSag 
thereon  undisposed  of,  shall  be  constantly  ezhiHt^  during  Seasiaii  upoa  ike 
Wall  of  tiie  Court ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  Lord  Prendeol,  ■hould  tktdae 
Despatch  of  the  Business  of  said  Boll  appear  to  him  to  require  it,  to  dind  the 
Lords  Ordinaries  to  sit  together  as  a  Court,  of  which  Three  shall  be  a  Qmrb, 
on  such  Days  and  during  such  Hours  as  he  may  appoint,  having  d«e  B^pidi» 
the  Business  of  the  Outer  House  for  hearing  and  deciding  Cms6B  in  tile  aad 
Boll  of  Appeals ;  and  the  Lords  Ordinaries  may  sit  together  as  a  Court  aeocs^ 
ingly,  upon  the  verbal  Bequisition  ef  the  Lord  President,  without  the  lieoen^ 
of  any  written  Order  or  Authority ;  and  any  Three  Lords  Ordinaries  shdl  bsm 
a  Quorum ;  and  such  Court  shall,  for  the  Purpose  of  hearing  and  diMMBBg  d 
Appeals  under  this  Act,  have  the  same  Jurismction,  Power,  and  Auuiarity  ■ 
either  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  their  Judgments  and  Ciders  ihafi  h 
regarded  as  Judgments  and  Orders  of  the  Inner  House  of  the  Court  of  Smm 
in  the  Division  in  which  the  Appeal  depends,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Smx 
Judge  present,  in  Presence  of  the  others ;  and  any  Depute  or  Asaistast  Clerk  d 
S^sion  may  officiate  as  Clerk  in  said  Court,  and  shall  be  bound  to  do  to  vho 
required  by  the  Lord  President ;  and  the  Causes  to  be  beard  and  determiiied  ^ 
such  Court  shall  be  selected  by  the  Lord  President ;  and  such  Court  may  law- 
fully sit  for  the  Despatch  of  such  Business  as  aforesaid  during  YaeatioD,  as  vel 
as  during  Session. 

Provisions  of  this  Part  of  the  Act  to  apply  to  depending  Advoeatiom. 

1S6.  The  whole  Provisions  of  Part  YIL  of  this  Act  shall  so  far  as  poadtie 
apply  to  all  Advocations  in  dependence  before  the  Court  of  Seaston  at  toe  Goo- 
mencement  of  the  Act,  and  all  such  Advocations  shall  be  inserted  in  tlie  Boil  of 
Appeals  herein-before  directed  to  be  kept,  according  to  their  Dat»,  aad  stall 
be  h^iid  and  disposed  of  as  by  this  Act  directed  with  respect  to  Appeals^ 

Appeals  may  be  taken  with  Leave  of  ike  Inferior  Court. 

187.  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  Provisions  herein  contained,  an  Appeal  unte' 
this  Act  shall  be  comp^pt  in  any  Cause  whatever  originating  in  any  hdtsnar 
Court,  and  at  any  Stage  of  such  Cause  after  the  Becord  is  cloMd,  upon  Hatter 
of  Law  or  Competency,  if  proceeding  upon  a  Certificate,  written  on  ike  Inter- 
locutor Sheet  by  the  Sheriff,  Sheriff-Substitute,  or  other  Inferior  Judge,  that 
an  Appeal  in  that  Cause  and  at  that  Stage  is  in  his  Opinion  reasonable  asd 
ezpeoient,  and  an  Appeal  proceeding  upon  such  Certificate  may  be  taken  is 
manner  herein-before  provided,  and  shall  have  all  Uie  Effects  allowed  to  any 
Appeal  under  this  Act,  provided  the  Note  of  Appeal  is  signed  within  Eigbt 
Days  of  the  Date  of  such  Certificate. 

Judgment  of  Court  on  Appeal  to  specify  the  Facts  established  by  Prottf;  tmd  iu(k 
Findings  in  Fact  not  to  be  subject  to  Eeview  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

188.  Where  a  Judgment  pronounced  in  any  Inferior  Court  disposing  of  anr 
Matter  of  Fact  upon  which  Proof  has  been  allowed  and  taken  shall  beMoagbt 
under  the  Be  view  of  the  Court  of  Session,  by  Appeal,  Suspension,  or  othervue, 
the  Court  of  Session  shall,  in  reviewing  the  Judgmentproceeding  on  such  Prwi, 
distinctly  specify  in  their  Interlocutor  the  several  Facts  mati^ial  to  the  C«» 
which  they  find  to  be  established  by  the  Proof,  or  by  any  additioiial  Proof  which 
shall  have  been  taken  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  shall  express  how  lar  thdr 
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*:?=«  ;foMtli  on  the  Matter  of  Fact  so  found,  or  on  Malter  of  I,aw.  aiid 
i^  ""wii  Pani*  of  livr  which  they  meta  to  decide  ;  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
Cm*  tbi]niiiooiic«d  «l»aU  be  subject  to  Appeal  to  the  House  ot  Lords  In  ao  tar 
Vi'THtkwMilepeadi  on  or  is  affected  by  Matter  of  Law,  but  shall,  in  go  far 
•  ntaatbcFwto,  be  held  to  have  the  Force  and  Effect  of  a  Special  Verdict 
iiJ^rlruByMid  eonclusiyely  fixing  the  eevend  FacU  specified  in  the  In- 

EnjpliaK  icktrf  Court  shall  have  dirceted  a  Trial  liij  Jury. 
S.  ffhoi  tin  Cbnrt  of  SosHJoa  ahull,  in  reTiewJng  the  Decisions  of  Inferior 
— *  btn  diTKied  n  Trial  by  a  Jury  on  the  whole  or  Part  ot  the  Record,  all 
-•^afftat  Httii^  aside  ihe  Verdict  shall  be  taken  in  the  same  Form  and 
y  UTLf  Rlgki  gf  Appeal  as  in  Caaea  originating  in  the  Court  ot  Season. 

'  Inltrim  Fotstsslan  pending  Appeal  to  the  Court  o/Semon. 

■■'rr'  wbete  the  Judpnent  of  any  Inferior  Court  shall  be  brought 

..    I  'V  vi  llie  Court  ot  Session  by  Appeal,  Suspension,  or  otherwise, 

K  oump^teQi  lo  the  Inferior  Court  to  regulate  iu  the  meantiiue,  on  the 

'  B  at  either  Party,  all  Matters  relating  to  interim  Possession,  having 

d  (o  the  Uanncr  in  which  the  tuutuhl  Int^restB  of  the  Parties  may  be 

^  ibt  fioil  Decision  of  the  Cause  ;  and  such  interim  Order  shall  uot  be 

bS«*ie»,  except  by  the  Court  at  the  Hearing  of  such  Appeal  or  other 

nviiog  to  the  Court  full  Power  at  the  Hearing  of  such  Appeal, 

or  other  Proceeding  to  give  such  Orders  and  Dii-ectioas  in  respect 

IB  Justice  may  require. 

Eicliiffon  o/Revieir  by  Appeal  in  Aclioni  of  Removing. 
!Quy  Judgment  shall  be  pronounced  by  an  Inferior  Court  ordaining 
pv>  wmore  from  the  Possesaion  of  I-aiida  or  Houses,  the  Tenant  shall 
_-*""*"  lo  bring  such  Judgment  under  Reriew  by  Appeal,  but  only  by  a 
|RSiupeDi]Dn,npoD  Consignation  cf  tlie  Eipensea  decerned  for  in  such 

Proniion  ru  to  Remilt  to  Inferior  Courts. 
■<■  i)j?  Judgment  of  any  Inferior  Court  ehull  be  brought  under 
'  '~"Hrt  of  Session  by  Appeal,  Suspension,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be 
I'liitilie  Cause  lo  the  Interior  Court,  with  Inatruetioiishowlopro- 
'' h  Remit  shall  be  made  without  Hearing  the  Appellant  or  Ccm- 
1''  IU  the  Coae  ot  a  Suspension  of  a  Decree  in  Absence. 

Appeal  to  the  Court  of  Justirinry. 

j"  IwtODipetent  in  all  Civil  Actions  instituted  in  the  Inferior  Courts, 

'"?of  ihe  Action  is  under  Fifty  Pounds,  and  also  in  all  Actions  and 

'  PMuniary  Penalties  in  the  Inferior  Courts  where  the  Penally 

'ii.iQ  Fifty  Pounds  (including  Prosecutions  in  Cases  where  the 

■y-ti  to  award  a  .Sentence  ot  Imprisomnent  in  default  of  Fay- 

'  ''-■  'he  Cireuit  Court  ot  Justiciary,  or  where  there  nre  no  Circuit 

■"■  High  Court  at  Edinburgh,  against  the  final  Decree  or  Sen- 

\  ''H  any  such  Action  or  Proceeding  upon  any  Matter  ot  Law 

"-tioQ  or  Proceeding;  and  such  Appeal  may  be  taken  in  the 

■'-  [ifOTided  by  this  Act  with  respect  to  Appeals  to  the  Court  of 

"^'■all  not  be  necisEary  lo  print  the  Proceedlnga  in  any  such 
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PART  VIII. 

Suspensions  Ain>  Bill  Chahber  Pbocedure. 

And  with  respect  to  Procedure  bj  way  of  Suspension  in  the  BillChii&bs,  b( 
it  enacted  as  f ofiows : 

Suspensions  of  Decrees  in  foro  of  Inferior  Courts  to  he  brought  in  BiU  CknU- 

194.  When  the  Judgment  of  any  Inferior  Court  pronounced  infm,  vbd 
may  according  to  the  existing  Practice  be  brought  under  the  Review  d  t^ 
Court  of  Session  by  Suspension,  with  the  Exception  of  any  Judgment  ]t  - 
nounced  in  Actions  of  Removing,  is  intended  to  be  brought  under  Reriev  r 
that  Form,  it  shiJl  be  competent,  on  Consignation  of  the  Expenses  decerned  if 
in  the  Inferior  Court,  to  suspend  the  Decree  and  any  Diligence  or  Frocwiiv 
following  thereon,  by  lodging  in  the  Bill  Chamber  a  written  Note  of  SuspeBfi  „ 
signed  by  an  Agent  in  the  Court  of  Session,  reciting  the  Import  and  Effect  <: 
the  Decree  sought  to  be  suspended,  and  setting  forth  in  the  Prayer  ihend  !c. 
Remedy  craved,  the  IVesentment  of  which  BiU,  on  being  certified  by  the  Get 
of  the  Bills  or  his  Assistant,  shall  operate  as  an  interim  Sist  of  Diligence :  lA 
on  Consignation  of  the  Amount  of  Expenses  decerned  for  in  the  Inferior  CvSi 
as  instructed  by  the  Charge  or  other  reasonable  Evidence,  the  Clerk  shall  in- 
his  Certificate  accordin^y,  and  the  Note  shall  thereupon  be  laid  before  t^ 
Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  and  ^all  be  passed ;  and  the  Clerk  of  thf  BiSi 
shall  thereupon  certiorate  the  Clerk  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  the  paoing  of  sa:- 
Note,  who  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  Process  to  the  Bill  Chamber ;  and  Ii^ 
mation  of  such  Note  and  Interlocutor  passing  the  same  shall  be  wmM  b;  < 
Messenger-at-Arms  in  common  Form. 

After  Note  passed^  Case  to  go  to  Roll  of  Appeals, 

195.  As  soon  as  the  Inferior  Court  Process  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  tir 
Bill  Chamber,  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  Party  to  transmit  tlie  Pru:-» 
to  the  Inner  House  Clerk,  for  Enrolment  in  the  Roll  of  Appeals  of  the  DiTi^it 
of  the  Court  to  which  such  Bill  of  Suspension  shall  be  appropriated  by  t^ 
Complainer^s  Indorsement ;  and  after  sudh  Enrolment  the  Case  shsll  be  d>^- 
with  in  all  respects  as  is  herein  provided  with  respect  to  Appeals  from  Infer.  ^ 
Courts. 

Suspensions  of  Decrees  in  Absence  to  be  brought  in  the  BiU  Chamber. 

196.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Party  to  bring  a  Suspension  of  any  Deatt  '^ 
Absence  pronounced  in  the  Court  of  Session  by  lodging  in  the  Bill  Cbaxobe:  i 
Note  of  Suspension  of  the  Form  and  Effect  of  Notes  of  Saspension  herein-btf '^' 
allowed  to  be  brought  of  Decrees  in  foro  of  Inferior  Courts,  together  v/i 
Defences  or  Answers  to  the  Summons  or  Bill  in  the  original  Action ;  and  vx- 
Consignation  in  the  Hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Bills  of  such  Expenses  as  t^^ 
been  decerned  for,  the  Clerk  shall  issue  his  Certificate  of  Presentment,  v^-; 
shall  operate  as  a  Sist  of  Diligence ;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  W&  i^ 
if  satisfied  that  the  Suspender  has  some  reasonable  Ground  for  claiming  Tidf 
against  such  Decree  on  Uie  Merits  of  the  Matter  in  dispute,  forthwith  («fi>  -' 
Note,  and  shall  at  the  same  Time  grant  Warrant  for  the  Transmission  ufu  ■ 
Proceedings  in  the  original  Action  to  the  Bill  Chamber,  which  Warrant  stoT  ^ 
intimated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Bills  to  the  Extractor  or  Keeper  of  the  Reed -^ 
who  shall  transmit  the  Proceedings  accordingly ;  and  the  said  Lord  Ordinin 
shall  have  Power  to  award  to  the  Pursuer  in  the  original  Action  such  Fan  •  < 
the  Expenses  consigned  as  may  be  just ;  and  Intimation  of  such  Note  of  Susp^i^* 
sion  and  Interlocutor  passing  the  same  shall  be  made  by  a  Me&Benger-at-Ar.  * 
in  conunon  Form ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Proceedings  in  the  original  Actios  U^* 
been  transmitted,  either  Party  may  enrol  the  Case  before  ^e  Jodge  who  F^> 
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i-txd  tbe  DecKe,  and  Ute  like  FroceedingH  may  be  bad  in  such  SiupeiiaoD  as 
jMuccb  bid  been  lodged  in  the  original  Action. 

Provition  where  Note  refuaed. 
197.  If  die  Lord  Oidinaiy  on  tike  Bills  shall  not  be  aatisfied  that  the  Com- 
mie  in  Eoch  Note  of  Suspeiisioa  has  some  reasonable  Ground  for  claimiiii; 
Ectff  no  tbe  Uerits  of  the  Question  in  dispute,  he  shall  refuse  the  Note,  and 
tilsHrkcu  tor  refusing  the  aame  shall  be  final,  and  Execution  ma j  immediately 
[TocEtd  DpiHi  the  Decree  in  the  original  Action  ;  and  no  Second  Bill  of  Suepou- 
u  yuU  be  allowed  upon  the  same  Grounds  ;  but  without  Prejudice  to  the 
l^t  of  ihe  fuij  to  claim  Belief  br  Suspension  and  Interdict  against  any 
Iic3liiT  ia  the  Enforcement  of  the  Decree  by  Diligence  ;  provided  also,  that, 
::iitlu[a])diDg  of  the  Befusal  of  any  such  Suspension,  it  shall  be  lawfnl  for 
>  befcDiler  against  whom  Decree  has  been  obtained  in  Aheence  as  aforesaid 
uiDAilnu  Proceedings  for  the  Reduction  thereof  as  a  Decree  tn  Abeencev 

Other  BiU  CAamber  Cases  to  be  inntituUd  by  Bill. 
1.^  HI  Proceedings  for  Suspension,  or  Suspension  and  Interdict,  or  Siiepen- 
^uid  Liberation,  other  than  those  herein-before  specified,  may  be  instituted 
i^bj^g  in  the  Bill  Chamber  a  vritten  Bill,  with  a  Condescendence  annexed, 
i-i:»4rig  to  the  Form  preBcribed  in  Part  III.  of  this  Act ;  and  such  Bill  of 
'i^msion  or  otherwise  shall  be  received  and  marked  by  the  Clerk  in  the  Bill 
'^Mbw,  and  be  forthwith  laid  before  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  who 
^  (rmoUDce  such  Order  or  Intet'locutor  thereon  as  may  be  just ;  and  such 
El  led  Ord«  or  Interlocutor  thereon,  shall  be  served  on  tbe  opposite  Party 
^»  Me»eiiger-at-ArnM  in  common  Form,  and  shall  be  answered  within  the 
'U  lOoved  by  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  and  in  case  the  Lord  Ordinary  shall  pass 
'*  Bill,  either  Party  may  enrol  the  Case  before  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  TChom 
*  Cue  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Complainer's  Endorsement,  who  ehall, 
i.*ilbwing  such  Amendment  and  Revision  of  the  Pleadings  as  he  may  think 
'*'*7,  pronounce  an  Interlocutory  closing  the  Record,  and  appointing  the 
•fi^Whe  printed  at  the  mutual  Expense  of  ^e  Parties:  Provided  alwm,  that 
^^  Prvtice  as  to  Caution,  and  the  Power  to  reclaim  to  the  Inner  House  in 
'^Cun,  ghalt  remain  as  at  prenentj  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  aS&x  the 
''pn  to  taj  Note  or  Bill  of  Siispenw>n,  Interdict,  or  Liberation  in^aented  in 
wMChuobtt. 


Snouer  Petitions. 


Summary  Pelilioiu  lo  be  brought  be/ore  the  Lords  Ordinariet. 
.  '99.  All  Bummary  Petitioos  and  Applications  to  the  Lords  of  Conncil  and 
y^  vhich  are  not  incident  to  Actions  or  Cauaee  actually  depending  at  tlie 
'^'^pnsentjng  tbe  same  shall  be  brought  before  One  of  the  Lords  Oi&narics 
^^^^  iti  the  Outer  House,  who  shall  deal  therewith  and  dispose  thereof  as 
^tmayi  seem  inat ;  and  in  particular  all  Petitions  and  Apphcations  falling 
^ujof  the  Descriptions  following  shall  be  so  enrolled  Defore  and  dealt 
'^^ud  dispoaed  of  by  tbe  Lord  Ordimtry,  and  shall  not  be  taken  in  tbe  first 
*^  bt[<ffe  either  of  the  Two  Divisions  of  the  Court ;  viz. 

''  Fflitioos  and  Applications  nnder  any  of  the  various  Statutes  now  in  force 
•^iie  to  EnUih : 

'  FeiitioDs  and  Applications  under  any  of  the  General  Railway  Acta  or 
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under  the  Lands  Clauses 'Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  orimder  asy 
Local  or  Personal  Act : 

3.  Petitions  and  Applications  relative  to  Money  consigned  under  any  SUmtd 
or  Law,  subject  to  the  Order,  Disposal,  or  Direction  of  the  Coort  o£  Sobx- 

4.  Petitions  and  Applications  for  Oie  Appointment  of  Jndidil  Facton,  Fa:- 
tors  loco  tutoris  or  loco  ahsentis,  or  Curators  hanis^  or  by  any  snch  FaictcT* 
or  Curators  for  extraordinary  or  special  Powers,  or  for  Exonetatieii  cr 
Discharge : 

5.  All  Petitions,  Applications,  and  Reports  under  the  Act  of  the  Twdftk  Vri 
Thirteenth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  Fifty-c^. 
intituled  *  An  Act  for  the  better  Protection  of  the  Property  erf  Pajsl*. 
*  absent  Persons,  and  Persons  under  mental  Incapacity  in  ScoiaDd.' 

Answers  to  such  Petitions. 

200.  Where  Appearance  shall  be  made  and  Answers  lodged  to  any  Fetitk^ 
whether  brought  m  the  first  instance  before  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  before  0^ 
of  the  Divisions  of  the  Court,  a  Record  shall  be  made  up  and  cloeed  in  the  aii^ 
Manner  as  is  herein  provided  with  respect  to  Actions  instituted  by  BiM  .: 
Complaint. 

Inquiry  and  Judgment  upon  summary  Petitions. 

201.  The  Lord  Ordinary  before  whom  any  Petition,  Aoplicatioii,  orSe(Kr 
shall  be  enrolled  or  brought  shall  have  full  rower  to  deciae  and  diipoae  of  t^ 
same,  after  making  such  Investigation  and  requiring  such  AflBistanoe  fr-c 
professional  Persons  or  Persons  of  Science  and  Skill  as  be  shall  judge  iirrp? 
and  his  Judgment  upon  the  Merits  shall  be  subject  to  Review  by  Becttiz^ 
Note,  but  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  bring  under  the  Review  of  the  Court  u; 
Interlocutor  pronounced  by  we  Lord  Ordinary  upon  any  such  Petition,  ky^- 
cation,  or  Report  as  aforesaid,  with  a  view  to  Investigation  and  Inquiry  mei^:- 
and  which  does  not  finally  dispose  thereof  upon  the  Merita ;  and  the  Jod^^c-^' 
of  the  Lord  Ordinary  granting  or  refusing  such  Petition  or  AppUcatict,  ; 
disposing  of  any  such  Report,  shall  be  effectual  as  a  Judgment  of  the  C^^' 
upon  the  same,  but  shsdt  not  be  subject  to  Appeal,  unless  the  same  ihaL  » 
brought  under  Review  as  herein-before  provided ;  but  nothing  herein  oantai^*^ 
shall  affect  the  Right  of  any  Party  interested  to  apply  for  the  Recal  of  »5t 
Appointment  or  Order  pronounced  upon  such  Petition,  Application,  or  Rf^r. 
which  may  competently  be  made  the  Subject  of  Recal  acccffding  to  the  eo^^i 
Practice. 

Lord  Ordinary  may  report. 

202.  In  Cases  of  Urgency  the  Lord  Ordinary  may  report  TerbaSy  to  tael 
Division  in  which  the  Petition  or  Application  depends ;  and  in  such  Caaee  t^ 
Lord  Ordinary  shall  sit  along  with  the  Judges  in  such  Division  for  the  Tmc 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Division ;  and  shall  thereafta  g^^ 
Judgment  in  conformity  with  the  Opinion  and  Direction  of  the  said  Diriscc. 

Lord  Ordinary  on  Bills  to  liave  interim  Jurisdiction  in  Vacation  ta  Petitions 

appropriated  to  Inner  House,  etc. 

203.  Any  Petition  whatever  which,  according  to  existing  Usage,  faSs  to  i- 
presented  in  One  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Court,  may  in  Vacation  be  ^nteB> 
to  and  laid  before  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  who  is  hereby  authorized  t^i- 
empowered  to  make  any  interim  Appointment,  interim  Order  for  Payment.  : 
Order  ad  factum  prssstandum^  or  for  Inquiry,  which  the  JusUce  of  the  Ci« 
may  require ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  either  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Coor  ^ 
remit  any  Petition  depending  before  them  at  the  Termination  of  the  Sessr  i 
(whether  on  Reclaiming  Note  or  otherwise)  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bii*» 
with  general  Powers  to  make  any  such  interim  Appointment  or  (Mer  as  aia^^ 
said,  in  case  Circumstances  ^ould  occur  to  render  such  Order  necessazx  -' 
expedient. 
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IsHiR  House  Frogeddbe. 
iod  vith  respect  to  tbe  Renew  of  Judgments  pronounced  by  the  Lonb 
'^TJumka,  and  the  Forms  of  Procedure  Iwfore  tbe  DiTisioDB  of  the  Court,  b^ 
caadtdufoQoHs: 

Form  o/SeclaiiKing  Notei.  Schedule  F. 
iM.  BtchmuDK  Notes  to  the  Inner  House  against  Interlocntora  of  Lords 
'Onirics  (Schednle  F.)  Bhall  not  hereafter  contain  &ny  specific  Prayer,  but 
soil  bear  in  general  Terms  that  the  Interlocutor  leclaimed  against  is  submitted 
p  Rfriew,  and  pray  tor  Recal  thereof  and  tor  general  Relid ;  and  it  shall  be 
>:^[elent  to  present  a  FEeclaiming  Note  against  any  Interlocutor  of  a  Iiord 
(mnuy  at  any  Time  aft«r  the  same  is  pronounced,  and  before  Extract  of  an 
tKrtocQtor  whereby  the  whole  Cause  has  been  decided  in  the  Outer  House ; 
Xi  tiuT  the  Process  has  been  sent  to  the  Extractor  for  Extract  of  any  such 
UaiocDior  as  aforesaid,  then  such  Interlocutor  and  also  the  whole  InterlocU' 
IK  id  die  Lord  Ordinary  not  preTionaly  reclaimed  against  shall  be  final. 

Effect  to  be  givtn  lo  Bedaimutg  Note  agairatjinai  Judgment. 
%  Erery  Bedsiming  Note,  whether  presented  before  or  after  the  whole 
(.lae  has  been  decided  in  tlie  Outer  House,  and  in  whatever  Terms  the  same 
^T  be  expressed,  shall  have  the  effect  of  siibjectirg  to  the  Review  of  the  Inner 
K^Bt  the  whole  of  tiie  Int«rlocntois  prefixed  thereto,  and  against  which  it 
\-sn  to  he  taken,  and  also  the  whole  of  every  prior  Interlocutor  of  the  Lord 
i.Tiiaay,  of  whatever  Date,  not  only  at  the  Instance  of  the  Party  reclaiming, 
m  iiso  at  the  Instance  of  all  the  other  Parties  in  the  Csose,  to  the  Effect  of 
titling  the  Court  to  do  complete  Justice,  without  Hindrance  from  the  Terms 
J  uj  Interiocutor  which  may  have  been  pronounced  by  tbe  Lord  Ordinary, 
udiiiboat  the  necessity  of  any  counter  Heckiming  Note  ;  and  after  aBeclaim- 
H  Xole  has  been  presented  the  Reclaimer  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
n  rtlwnt  the  Consent  of  all  the  oth«  Parties  in  the  Cause ;  and  if  he  shall  not 
'■^  tberein,  any  other  Forty  in  i^e  Cause  may  do  so  in  the  same  Way  as  if 
':  >4d  been  prtaeated  at  hia  own  Instance. 

Amendtuent  of  Reciammig  Notet. 
M.  Any  Error  or  Default  in  the  Terms  of  a  Reclaiming  Note  may  be 
Uftided  at  any  Time,  and  no  Reclaiming  Note  shall  be  refused,  or  the  Cause 
dakjed  or  hindsvd,  on  account  of  any  such  Error  or  Defect. 

De^finilion  ofjinal  Jvdgnunt  in  Outer  Hotue. 
y^.  It  shall  be  held  that  the  whole  Cause  has  been  decided  in  the  Ont«i: 
Bnw  when  an  Interlocutor  haa  been  pronounced  by  the  Lord  Ordinair  which 
i^iesly  bean  to  be  a  Decision  of  tbe  whole  Cause,  or  which,  either  by  itself 
''  tikes  iloiig  with  previous  Interlocutors,  leaves  nothing  further  to  be  decided 
^tbc  Cause,  although  Judgment  shall  not  have  been  pronounced  upon  all  the 
Fotita «  Questions  raised  io  the  Cause  ;  but  it  shall  not  prevent  a  Cause  from 
toiif  hdl  as  so  decided  that  Expenses,  if  found  due,  have  not  been  taxed, 
Mlified,  or  decerned  for ;  and  where  there  are  more  than  One  Pursuer  or  more 
Uu  One  Defender  in  a  Cause,  such  Cause  shall  not  be  held  to  have  been  finally 
dnidel  ontjl  it  shall  have  been  so  decided  with  respect  to  all  of  them. 

Moinuij  tfote  agaimi  interlocutory  Judgment)  not  to  have  the  Effect  o/removing 
the  Caiae,  utiteu  Lord  Ordinary  so  direct. 


^.  A  Beclauning  Note  presented  before  the  whole  Cause  has  been  decided 
in  ilieODter  House  may  be  brought  by  lodging  such  Mote  with  One  of  the  Clerks 
<^  liiE  Dinson  of  the  Court  in  which  the  Cause  depends,  without  lodging  any 
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other  Paper  tbet^ltb,  and  such  Note  shall  not  have  the  Effect  of  removing 
the  Canse  or  the  rtocess  from  the  Outer  House,  or  of  staying  Procedure  before 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  or  of  excusing  Obedience  to  the  Interlocutor  reclaimed 
againstf  unless  the  Lord  Ordinary  wall  otherwise  direct,  upon  Moticxi  made  for 
that  Purpose,  and  the  Decision  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  sneh  Motion  shall  b^ 
final. 

Provision  for  enabling  Court  to  pronounce  Judgment  in  such  Cases. 

209.  Failing  such  Direction  as  aforesaid,  the  Process  shaH  remain,  and  the 
Cause  shall  proceed  in  the  Outer  House  in  all  respects  as  if  no  such  Beclaiming 
Note  had  been  presented,  until  it  is  advised  by  the  Inner  House,  when  the 
Court  shall  pronounce  such  Judgment  or  Order  as  it  shall  see  fit ;  and  when  the 
Cause  shall  be  called  for  Hearing  in  the  Inner  House  on  such  Reclaiming  Note, 
the  Process  shall,  if  required  by  either  Party  or  by  the  Court,  be  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Process  in  the  Inner  House,  but  shall  nevertheless  be  considered 
as  still  in  the  Outer  House ;  only  the  Interlocutor  Sheet  shall  be  delivered  to 
such  Inner  House  Clerk,  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  may  be  written  there- 
on; and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  any  Cause  coming  before  the  Inner 
House  on  any  such  Reclaiming  Note  as  aforesaid  shall  pass  through  the  single 
Bills,  but  the  same  shall  be  put  out  in  the  Rolls  for  Hearing  without  any  written 
Order  or  Interlocutor  being  necessary  for  that  Purpose. 

After  final  Judgment  Cause  not  to  he  remitted, 

210.  After  the  whole  Cause  has  been  decided  in  the  Outer  House,  within  the 
Meaning  of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Inner  House  to  remit  the 
same  biusk  to  the  Outer  House,  but  the  Cause,  when  taken  to  the  Inner  House, 
after  having  been  so  decided  in  the  Outer  Hoiise,  even  though  the  Interlocutor 
of  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  any  of  the  Procedure  shall  be  held  to  have  been 
incompetent,  shall  remain  in  the  Inner  House  until  it  shall  be  finally  and 
completely  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

Provision  as  to  Decrees  for  Expenses. 

211.  It  shaU  not  be  lawful  to  reclaim  against  any  Decree  for  Expenses  pro- 
nounced by  the  Lord  Ordinary  after  the  whole  Cause  has  been  decided  in  the 
Outer  House,  unless  the  Merits  of  the  Cause  or  of  some  Part  thereof  be  also 
brought  under  Review  of  the  Inner  House. 

Final  Decree  in  the  Outer  House  may  he  extracted  after  Twenty-one  Days, 
Provision  as  to  interim  Extract  of  interlocutory  Decrees. 

212.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  extract  any  Decree  or  Interlocutor,  whereby 
the  whole  Cause  has  been  decided  in  the  Outer  House,  within  the  Meaning  of 
this  Act,  until  the  Elapse  of  TVenty-one  Days  from  the  Date  thereof ;  and  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  extract  any  interim  Decree  or  Act  and  Warrant  pro- 
nounced in  the  Outer  House  until  the  Elapse  of  Twenty-one  Days  from  the 
Date  thereof,  without  special  Allowance ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawfid  to  extract 
any  Act  and  Warrant  pronounced  by  a  Judge  upon  any  summary  Petition, 
or  any  Decree  or  Order  prono«mced  by  a  Judge  in  the  Bill  Chamber,  until 
the  Elapse  of  Eight  Days  from  the  Date  thereof,  without  spedal  Allowance ; 
provided  also,  that  where  Extract  shaU  be  allowed  to  go  out  acf  interim  withia 
a  shorter  Period  than  is  herein-before  specified,  in  respect  ol  Urgency  or 
otherwise,  the  Reason  for  such  special  Allowance  shall  be  specified  in  the  Inter- 
locutor. 

Certain  Decrees  to  he  extractibU  without  special  Allowance. 

213.  Every  Decree  for  Expenses,  and  every  interim  Decree  or  Act  and 
Warrant,  granted  during  the  Dependence  of  a  Process,  and  which,  according 
to  the  former  Practice,  might  have  been  extracted  ad  mtentn,  if  special 
Allowance  to  that  Effect  had  been  granted  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  the  Ooiiirtt 
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ibn  be  Qc^Bcdble  ad  interim  without  the  Necessity  of  such  special  Allowance, 
^isks  tiie  Loid  Oidioary  or  the  Court  shall  otherwise  direct ;  and  every  Decree 
Us  Eipeaitt  shall  be  held  to  include  a  Decree  for  the  Expense  of  extracting 


ItiMcT  Hoiui  may  order  Repayment  of  Money ^  etc,  recovered  under  interim  Decree 

in  Outer  House, 

tU.  In  the  erent  of  any  Reclaiming  Note  against  an  interim  Decree  or 
Iissioeiitor  pfonounced  in  the  Outer  House  being  presented  after  such  interim 
L^ene  has  been  implemented,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court,  in  the  Inter- 
I  cat»  recalling  or  altering  such  interim  Decree  or  Interlocutor,  to  order  the 
Erpftyment  of  any  Money  recovered  in  implement  thereof,  or  to  pronounce 
oA  other  Order  or  Warrant  ad  factum  prssstandum  as  may  be  necessary  in 
crier  to  gife  Effect  to  such  Recal  or  Alteration  of  the  Lord  Ordinary's  Inter- 
khutor,  notwithstanding  that  the  Interlocutor  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  may  have 
Wi  6xtncted  and  put  to  Execution. 

Provision  as  to  lodging  Papers  on  Box  Days. 

215.  Where  the  Period  allowed  by  this  Act  for  lodging  any  Report,  Pro- 
'lactkn,  Pleading,  or  other  Paper  shall  expire  during  vacation  or  R«3ess,  such 
Pijw  shall  be  returnable  on  the  last  Day  allowed  for  lodging  the  same,  if  a 
S-3X  Day,  or  if  otherwise  on  the  next  Box  Day  or  Sederunt  Day  thereafter ; 
Cii  where  the  Periods  of  Twenty -one  Days  and  Eight  Days  within  which  Ex- 
^^^  of  certain  Decrees,  Acts,  and  Warrants,  and  Interlocutors,  is  by  this  Act 
piiiibited,  shall  expire  on  any  Day  in  Vacation  or  Recess,  not  being  a  Box 
i^T,  sQch  Period  shall  be  held  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
stu  Box  Day  or  Sederunt  Day,  whichever  shall  first  happen. 

^- nf  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  may  grant  Decree  for  Default  in  lodging  Paper  due 

on  Box  Day. 

-16.  The  Lord  Ordinary  officiating  on  the  Bills  is  hereby  empowered  to  hold 

a  special  Sittings  on  the  Second  or  any  subsequent  Day  which  he  may  appoint 

jii'ir  each  Box  Day  in  Vacation  and  Recess,  and  at  such  Sittings  to  grant 

DecrwB  in  Absence  and  for  Default  in  lodging  Papers  due  on  such  Box  Day  ; 

iM  for  that  Purpose  the  Process  may  be  transmitted  from  the  Office  of  any 

•  *^k  in  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Bills :  Provided 

ii'^ajB,  that  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  shall  have  the  same  Power  of 

jiTanting  Prorogations  and  of  receiving  any  Paper  which  the  Lord  Ordinary  or 

tae  tourt  woohi  have  had  if  such  Motion  for  Decree  had  been  made  in  Time  of 
^tsBon. 

Lord  Ordinaries  not  to  report  Causes, 

*!' •  Tie  Practice  of  reporting  Causes  to  the  whole  Court  and  the  Practice 
^  ^^Otting  Caases  and  incidental  Matters  to  the  Divisions  of  the  Court  are 
^^^cbyahoJ^hed ;  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Power  herein-before  conferred 
^  Reporting  Questiona  arising  upon  summary  Petitions  and  Applications. 

Written  Argument  abolished. 

M  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  for  the  Court  to  order 
Aigiuoent  in  Writing  in  any  Action  or  Proceeding  whatsoever. 

Covt  my  order  Questions  of  Difficulty  and  Importance  to  be  argued  before  the 

whole  Court, 

il9.  It  shall  be  competent  to  either  Division  of  the  Court,  in  respect  of  the 
KScalty  and  Importance  of  any  Cause,  or  of  any  Question  of  Law  arising 
^^««in,  to  direct  the  Cause  or  any  such  Question  of  Law  to  be  argued  before 
^  vhole  Court,  and  the  Cause  or  Question  shall  thereupon  be  argued  before  a 
V^:tru2n  of  the  Division  in  which  the  Cause  depends,  in  consultation  with  the 
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Judges  of  the  other  Division  and  die  Lords  Ordinaries,  or  so  many  of  ikmu 
can  conveniently  attend  (Seven  Judges  at  least  being  present  at  snchHeino^); 
and  in  the  Interlocutor  appointing  such  Hearing  the  Question  or  QoertioM  d 
Law  on  which  the  Opinions  of  the  Judges  of  the  other  Division  and  Lordi 
Ordinaries  are  desired  shall  be  stated,  or  indicated  by  Reference  to  the  Reoofd; 
and  the  consulted  Judges  present  at  the  Hearing  shall  oommonicste  ibm 
Opinion  or  Opinions  in  Writing  to  the  Division ;  and  the  Judgment  to  be  pro> 
nounced  thereupon  shall  be  according  to  the  Oninion  of  tiie  Majority  of  ^ 
Judges  present  at  the  Hearing,  and  shaU  bear  to  be  the  Judgment  of  the  Dm* 
sion  before  which  the  Cause  depends,  after  consulting  with  tibe  other  Judges. 

Provision  in  case  of  Death  or  Resignation  of  Judges  after  mcfc  Hearing. 

220.  Seven  Judges  shall  be  a  Quorum  for  the  Purpose  of  hearing  and  deter- 
mining all  Matters  referred  to  the  whole  Court,  and  it  shall  not  be  neoesazy  Uj 
direct  a  Rehearing  of  any  Case  or  Matter  in  consequence  of  the  Death  or  Rs^- 
nation  of  any  Judge  or  Judges  present  at  the  Hearing  before  Judgment  ^ 
have  been  pronounced,  unless  by  reason  of  such  Death  or  Resignation  thcieeki 
not  remain  a  Quorum  for  the  Determination  of  such  Case  or  Matter,  or  tbttb 
Judges  who  have  taken  part  in  the  Hearing  shall  be  equally  divided  in  Opbioi; 
and  in  all  Cases  where  the  Judges  present  at  the  Hearing  of  any  Argument  be- 
fore the  whole  Court,  or  where  such  of  them  as  may  eventually  be  able  to  tike 
part  in  the  Judgment,  shall  be  equally  divided  in  Opinion,  it  shall  be  lavfol  fr 
the  Division  before  which  the  Cause  depends  to  order  a  Rehearing,  upon  wbkl 
the  same  Procedure  shall  be  had  as  is  herein-before  provided  with  respect  to  ^r 
original  Hearing  before  the  whole  Court. 

After  Avizandum  made,  Court  not  to  order  Hearing, 

221.  It  shaU  not  be  competent  to  direct  any  Cause  or  Question  to  be  argoed 
before  the  whole  Court  after  the  Parties  have  been  fully  heard  by  the  Diriaas 
in  which  the  Cause  depends,  and  Avizandum  shall  have  been  made  upon  tae 
Debate,  except  in  the  Case  of  an  ec^ual  Division  of  Opinion  upon  a  Speoal  Ver- 
dict or  Special  Case  settled  at  a  Trial,  as  herein-after  provided. 

In  case  of  Equality,  Interlocutor  to  he  allowed  to  stand,  etc. 

222.  In  the  event  of  the  Judges  being  equally  divided  in  Opinion  npoo  asj 
Matter  coming  before  either  of  the  Divisions  under  a  Reclaiming  Note  or  >Vte 
of  Appeal  (including  Bankruptcy  Appeals),  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord  OriisAn 
or  of  the  Inferior  Court  shall  be  adhered  to  or  affirmed.  In  the  event  of  tiia 
Judges  being  equally  divided  in  Opinion  upon  the  Merits  of  any  Petition  a 
Proceeding  coming  before  such  Division  in  the  first  instance,  Judgment  shall  be 
given  for  the  Respondent ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  equal  Division  in  OpinicD 
upon  any  incidental  Motion  such  Motion  shall  be  refund. 

Provision  as  to  equal  Division  in  Jury  Cases. 

223.  No  new  Trial  shall  be  granted,  and  no  Verdict  of  a  Jury  shall  be  dis- 
charged or  set  aside,  by  the  Division  in  which  the  Cause  depends,  Tmles  c 
conformity  with  the  Opinion  of  a  Majority  of  the  Judges  of  tne  Division,  ao-i 
in  case  of  equal  Division  Judgment  shall  be  given  in  conformity  with  the 
Verdict. 

Hearing  may  he  ordered  in  case  of  equal  Division  of  Opinion  upon  Specid 

Verdict  or  Case. 

224.  In  the  event  of  the  Judges  being  equally  divided  in  Opinion  upon  tk« 
Matters  submitted  to  either  of  &e  Divisions  at  the  Hearing  on  a  Special  Xerdxcx 
or  Special  Case  settled  at  a  Jury  Trial  (including  in  this  Provision  any  Matters 
of  Law  arising  upon  the  Record  which  may  have  been  appointed  to  be  arguel 
along  with  such  Special  Verdict  or  Special  Case),  the  Division  may  diiwt  » 
Hearing  before  the  whole  Court ;  and  Judgment  shall  be  given  in  conforniit* 
with  the  Result  of  such  Hearing. 
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Prorogation  of  Time  for  lodging  Papers  and  Reports. 

!25.  The  Powers  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  and  the  Court  in  relation  to  the  Pro- 
F^fidoo  of  the  Time  for  lodging  Minutes  and  Reports,  and  also  in  relation  to 
2i  Prcrogttkm  of  Ck>inmi8Bion8,  shall  remain  as  at  present,  subject  to  any  Re- 
thiiism  which  the  Court  may  hereafter  think  fit  to  make  by  Act  of  Sederunt ; 
i^i  il  eoch  Papers  and  Matters  as  aforesaid  may,  if  the  Court  think  fit,  be  re- 
^M  of  CoDsent  after  the  Expiry  of  the  Period  allowed  for  receiving  the  same ; 
^  ccdiing  herein  contained  shall  be  taken  to  authorize  the  Extension  of  the 
Tz^  fcr  lodging  any  Paper  forming  Part  of  the  Record  in  any  Action,  except 
i:  jc  far  as  such  Extension  of  Time  may  be  obtained  in  the  Manner  herein-before 
pndeA 


PART  XL 

Judicial  Abrangements. 

M  whereas  some  of  the  Statutes  by  this  Act  repealed  which  relate  to  the 
'^^icaet  of  the  Court  of  Session  also  contain  Provisions  relative  to  the  Consti- 
tpon  (^  the  8aid  Court,  which  have  been  partially  superseded  by  the  Provisions 
^Viber  Statates  now  in  force,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  general  Repeal  of 
^^  fim-meotioned  Statutes  might  tend  to  affect  the  Constitution  of  the  Court 
aK'watahlished ;  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  Provision  for 
u%  Discharge  of  the  Duties  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  officiating  in  the  Bill  Cham- 
^:  be  it  enacted  and  declared  as  follows : 

Constttution  of  the  Outer  and  Inner  Houses  of  the  Court, 

^"^  That  the  said  Court  shall  continue  to  consist  of  the  Lord  President  of 
^aid  Court,  and  Three  ordinary  Lords  of  Session  sitting  in  the  First  Division 
^i  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  presiding,  and  Three  ordinary  Lords  of  Session 
^^  in  the  Second  Division  thereof,  and  the  Five  ordinary  Lords  of  Session 
pDg  in  the  Outer  House ;  and  that  the  Junior  Judge  of  the^Court  of  Session 
J^iiieTime  being^  sitting  in  the  Outer  House,  shall  in  future  discharge  the 
^Jm  d  Lord  Ordinary  in  Teind  Cases ;  and  that  the  Duties  of  Lord  Ordinary 
'^'}>i  BiUa  shall  in  Time  of  Session  be  discharged  by  the  Lords  Ordinaries  in 
n-inon,  in  such  Order  as  may  be  prescribed  by  Act  of  Sederunt ;  and  shall 
^^  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Vacations,  and  the  Christmas  Recess,  be  dis- 
'^'M  in  Station  by  the  Six  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who  are  not  also 
';-ga  of  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  the  Manner  prescribed  by  an  Act  of  Sederunt 
^  ^ie  Eighth  Day  of  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- nine,  or 
2  jtich  other  Order  or  Rotation  as  the  Court  may  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of 
J^ierunt  hereafter  appoint ;  with  Power  to  all  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
^^1  in  case  of  the  Death,  Resignation,  Indisposition,  legal  Declinature,  or 
i-^e^aary  Absence  of  any  of  the  Six  Judges  in  Vacation  or  Recess,  to  act  in 
?i^  of  such  Judge. 

Vacancies  how  to  be  supplied, 

^^.  When  any  Vacancy  shall  occur  in  either  of  the  Divisions  by  the  Death 
'^  Haignation  of  any  of  the  ordinary  Judges  sitting  therein,  such  Vacancy 
^  anleas  her  Majesty  shall  otherwise  direct,  as  after  mentioned,  be  supplied 
°7  ^  Senior  Jnd^e  in  the  Outer  House  taking  his  Seat  in  such  Division  as  soon 
^ifiother  Judge  lawfully  appointed  shall  have  taken  his  Seat  in  the  Outer 

^i^  Majesty  may  in  certain  Cases  allow  a  Judge  to  be  trans/erred  from  one 

Division  to  the  other, 
*^.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty,  her  Heirs  and  Successors,  upon  a 
^'^L  ^.  NO.  Lxxvra.— JUNE  1863.  2  x 
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Vacancy  arising  by  Death  or  ReBignation  in  either  of  the  DivisionB  of  tbeCoBit. 
to  order  and  direct  by  a  Warrant  under  her  Majesty's  Sign  Manual  thtt  cy 
One  of  the  ordinary  Judges  sitting  in  the  Division  where  the  Yaeancf  iltaH  m 
have  arisen  (if  such  Judge  shall  desire  it)  shall  sit  in  the  Diviaon  irhot  tk  i 
Vacancy  shall  have  arisen,  and  that  the  Vacancy  thus  crested  in  the  Dinaas 
from  which  the  said  Judge  shall  have  been  remoTed  shaQ  be  supplied  br  tb 
Senior  Judge  officiating  in  the  Outer  Qouse,  who  shall  thereby  be  eiiaUdi  ta 
sit  in  the  said  Division :  Provided  always,  that  in  the  Case  of  the  Bemonl  of 
any  of  the  said  Judges  from  the  one  of  the  said  Divisions  to  the  o^er,  fsefc 
Judge  diall  have  Bank  and  Precedence  as  an  ordinary  Judge  in  the  IHTags  to 
which  he  shall  be  removed  according  to  and  from  the  Date  of  his  oiig^  A^ 
pointment  as  a  Judge  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

Presidency  of  the  Divisians, 

229.  In  the  Absence  of  the  Lord  President,  the  Ixird  Justice-Cleik,  vboa 
failing  the  Senior  Judge  present,  shall  preside  at  all  Meetings  of  the  vk^  , 
Court.  In  the  Absence  of  the  President  of  either  Division,  the  Senior  Jitift 
present  shall  preside  in  that  Division.  Three  Judges  are  and  shall  be  a  Qotns 
m  either  Division ;  and,  in  future,  Seven  Judges  i^all  be  a  Quorum  of  the  vfali 
Court,  as  well  for  hearing  and  determining  Causes  as  for  the  Enactment  ol  Adi 
of  Sederunt  and  other  Business. 

In  certain  Cases  One  of  the  Outer  House  Judges  may  be  called  in  to  farm  s 

Quorum  in  either  Division, 

230.  Where,  by  reason  of  Death,  Resignation,  Indisposition,  1^;b1  Dedmatm^ 
or  necessary  Absence,  the  Number  of  Judges  of  either  Division  able  to  atteadii 
reduced  to  less  than  a  Quorum  of  Three,  in  any  such  Case  it  shall  be  oompeteaA 
for  the  remaining  Judges  to  call  in  One  or  more  of  the  Judges  ofliciating  in  tk 
Outer  House,  beginning  with  the  Senior,  which  Judge  or  Judges  so  called  in  ssil 
adjudicate  in  all  Causes  brought  before  them  in  such  Division  aa  if  he  or  tkf 
were  Memb^s  of  such  Division. 

Provision  in  case  of  temporary  Vacancy  in  the  Bill  Chamber. 

281.  In  case  of  the  Death,  Resignation,  Indisposition,  or  necesaiy  Massttii 
the  Lord  Ordinary  officiating  in  the  BUI  Chamber  during  SeBsio&,  it  shsH  li 
lawful  for  the  whole  Court  or  a  Quorum  thereof  to  appoint  another  Judge  t» 
act  for  him,  or  to  appoint  the  other  Four  Lords  Ordinaries  to  officiate  in  rotfr* 
tion  in  the  Bill  Chiunber  until  he  shall  again  officiate,  or  until  another  Jadp 
shall  officiate  in  the  regular  Rotation. 

Motion  Boll  of  Lord  Ordinary  may  be  taken  up  by  another  Judge, 

232.  In  case  of  the  Death,  Resignation,  Indisposition,  or  neceflsary  AbKU* 
(as  in  conducting  a  Trial  or  Proof)  of  any  Lord  Ordinary  officiating  in  ^ 
Outer  House,  it  shall  be  lawful  i<x  any  other  Judge,  upon  the  verbal  Bequisiaca 
of  the  Lord  President,  to  take  up  the  Motion  RoU  of  such  Lord  Ordinary ;  tad 
in  case  of  Indisposition  or  temporary  Absence  any  Judge  may  take  up  tft* 
Motion  Roll  of  such  Lord  Ordinary,  at  his  Request ;  and  this  Provision  sbH 
apply  to  Teind  and  Exchequer  Causes, 

Provision  for  certain  Cases  of  Declinature, 

233.  In  case  of  the  legal  Declinature  of  any  Lord  Ordinary,  the  F^resid^t  cf 
the  Division  of  the  Court  in  which  the  Cause  depends  may  remit  the  CaoM  ^> 
any  other  Lord  Ordinary,  and  for  that  Purpose  the  Process  may  be  laid  h^0T« 
the  Lord  President  or  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  as  the  Case  may  be,  at  Chambcn 
without  any  Report  or  Enrolment. 

In  case  of  Emergency  any  Judge  may  act  in  Absence  of  Bill  Chamber  Jud^- 

234.  In  case  of  the  Death,  Resignation,  Indisposition,  necessaiy  Absence.  ^': 
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L^  DediMtnre  of  tbe  Lord  Ordinsrr  offiouting  in  the  Bill  Cliamber  dnijng 
■^>  P^nod  d  tlte  Seuion,  but  at  a  Time  when  the  Conrt  is  not  actually  sitting, 
ur  Jndge  rf  the  Court  of  Semion,  on  a  due  Statement  by  my  of  the  Clfirka  of 
tf  BiU  CiaiBber  of  such  Fact,  and  of  Boma  Ur^ucy  in  the  Case,  shall  and  may 
TECdooce  00  any  Bill  or  Petition  which  may  in  such  Case  be  laid  before  him 
rui  lDt«ifecatoT  as  Ciicnmstances  may  require. 


a/Judget  of  the  Covj-t  of  Sudan  regulated. 
1&.  It  ahsU  not  be  neesasary  for  tbe  Court  of  Seeaion  to  require  any  (odinoiy 
J  %e  who  miy  hereafter  be  appointed  by  her  Majeety,  her  Heirs  or  Snceesson, 
V  uifet^  the  customary  TrutU  prior  to  hig  Admiuiou,  but  any  such  Judge 
j-aeeiag  tbe  QoalificatioQ  required  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  may,  on  Preaenta- 
-.11  li  hig  CommiBsiou  under  her  Majesty's  Sieo  Miiniial,  be  immediately 
btjnei  to  sit  as  a  Judge  of  tbe  said  Court,  in  liko  Manner  as  the  Preeidenls 
Jibe  Two  Difiakms  of  the  Court  are  admitted. 

Enrolmetit  of  new  Cataet  regulated. 
Sd.  The  IVactice  of  entering  new  Causes  in  the  Calling  Li^  of  the  Court 
4  SonoD  is  hereby  abolished,  and  such  Calling  Lista,  as  well  aa  the  weekly 
'jutai  Bolls  of  tlie  Court  of  Session,  shall,  from  and  aft^r  the  Fint  Day  of 
N'ttaubn'  next  ensuing,  be  discontinued,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  Clerke  to  the 
l/rk  Ordinaries  shall  beep  a  Boll  or  Rolls  of  Causes,  in  which  all  new  Causes 
^^  for  Enrolment  before  nich  Lords  Ordinaries  shall  be  entered ;  and  the 
i^pns  d  the  Inner  House  Rolls  shall,  in  addition  to  the  Rolls  now  kept  by 
'i.'ii.  keep  the  Roll  of  Appeals  appoint«l  to  be  kept  in  Part  VII.  of  this  Act, 
z.  ihich  they  shall  enter  all  Appeals  from  and  Suspensions  of  Inferior  Court 
-'rrc^  and  Interlocutors  brougnt  before  the  respective  Divisions  of  the  Inner 
'JTai :  and  all  First  Enrolmenta  of  Appeals  ana  Outer  House  Causes  diall  be 
^:i!»bed  in  the  daily  Hand  Rolls  of  the  Court  of  Sesuon  in  the  Number  issued 
~-n  »fter  the  Papers  have  been  lodged  for  Enrolment,  and  such  Enrolment  may 
<t  lade  and  published  in  the  Manner  now  practised  with  respect  to  the  EnroU 
^ii  of  siugle  Bills  and  Petitions  before  the  Junior  Lord  Ordmary. 

Jj>rd  President  may  tramfer  CauseM. 
jr..  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Seaion,  from 
''»  lo  Time  as  it  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  or  expedient,  with  a 
'-■to  promote  the  due  Despatch  of  the  Business  of  the  Court,  to  transfer 
'ntt  bom  one  Diviaon  of  the  Court  to  the  other,  and  from  any  one  Lord 
'.'diijiry  to  any  other  Lord  Ordinary,  to  such  an  Extent  as  he  shall  judge  to  be 
^f^iary  or  expedient  tor  the  Purpose  of  promoting  Despatch  and  preveotiug 
f^^  1  and  to  enable  the  said  Lord  President  to  exercise  such  Power,  it  shall 
'*  kiful  for  him  to  require  the  Eeepers  of  the  Rolls  of  the  respective  Ehvisioni, 
ii  Principal  and  Depute  Clerks  of  Session,  and  the  Clerks  of  the  several  Lords 
CMmaty,  or  of  any  of  them,  to  transmit  to  him  from  Time  to  Time  as  he  shall 
'^  Lata  of  the  whole  Causes  depending  before  such  Divisions  respectively 
iBl  lite  several  Lords  Ordinaries,  and  also  to  attend  upon  him  from  Time  to 
Tup.  and  give  such  Information  in  regard  to  such  Lista  and  the  State  of  the 
Bwseas  genendly  as  he  may  require. 

Fona  of  such  Tramference. 
ii*.  When  tbe  Lord  President  shall  at  any  Time  judge  it  necessary  to 
"arftt  Csnsea  from  the  one  Division  to  the  other,  or  from  any  one  Lord 
'Hnarr  ^  ^"T  other  Lord  Ordinary,  under  the  Power  hereby  given,  he  shall 
^ain  lo  be  pfepared  a  List  or  Lista  of  the  Causes  transferred ;  and  every  snob 
Ui  (hall  have  a  Title  spedfying  the  Division  from  which  or  the  Lord  Ordinary 
^  >bam,  and  also  the  Division  to  which  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  whom  the 
irunfoeiics  is  made,  and  bearing  that  such  Transference  is  made  by  the  Lord 
'Wliat  ondei'  the  Authority  of  this  Act ;  and  every  such  List  sbaU  be  dated 
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and  subscribed  at  the  End  thereof  hj  the  said  Lord  PiesideDi,  and  lU  Ve 
effectual  to  operate  a  Transference  of  the  Causes  therein  oontaiDed  inTeraici 
the  Title  thereof,  and  the  Causes  shall  thereafter  be  held  to  depend  before  ik 
Division  to  which  or  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  whom  the  TraDsference  is  matfe,  ii 
the  same  Manner  and  to  the  same  Effect  in  all  respects  as  if  such  Gaoankd 
originally  depended  before  such  Division  or  Lord  Ordinary ;  and  it  ^mU  be 
sufficient  that  the  Causes  shall  be  entered  in  the  said  Lists  in  the  ssme  Mmasr 
in  which  Causes  are  in  use  to  be  entered  in  the  Long  Rolk  of  tbe  DiviaaDScr 
l^e  Debate  Bolls  of  the  Lords  Ordinaries :  Provided  always,  that  all  Cu2i» 
transferred  shall  be  taken  from  the  Causes  last  enrolled  in  the  Order  d  thar 
Enrolment,  unless  from  Connection  with  any  depending  Action  or  other  maHu 
Reason  it  may  appear  proper  not  to  transfer  any  particular  Cause. 

List  of  trans/erred  Cases  to  he  published. 

239.  Every  List  of  Causes  transferred  by  the  Lord  President  as  aforend 
shall  be  entered  in  the  Books  of  Sederunt,  and  shall  be  forthwith  printed  &sd 
published  on  the  Walls  of  the  Court,  and  shall  also  be  published  in  the  Mi&nc 
Book. 

Remits  ob  contingentiam  regtdated. 

240.  Where  any  Action  or  Proceeding  has  been  brought  before  One  d  tb  '| 
Divisions  or  Lords  Ordinaries^  the  other  Division  or  any  of  the  other  hxk  \ 
Ordinaries  shall  remit  any  Action  or  Proceeding  subsequently  brought  bdoB  |' 
them  relating  to  the  same  Subject,  Matter,  or  Thing,  or  havine  a  Connection  a  J 
Contingency  therewith,  to  the  Division  or  Lord  Ordinary  before  whom  ^  *' 
First  Action  or  Proceeding  had  been  previously  brought ;  and  it  shall  be  Uvnl 
for  One  of  the' Divisions  of  the  Court  to  remit  a  Cause  to  the  other  Diviscc,  <x 
for  One  Lord  Ordinary  to  remit  a  Cause  to  another  Lord  Ordinary,  of  cosfiot  i 
of  all  the  parties,  which  Consent  shall  be  given  by  a  joint  Minute  or  Nc^         I 

Sittings  of  the  Court. 

241.  The  ordinary  Sittings  of  the  Court,  both  Inner  and  Out^  Houses  ^ 
henceforward  be  as  follows ;  viz.,  the  Summer  Session  shall  in  each  Year  oxi- 
mence  on  the  first  lawful  Day  (Monday  excepted)  which  shall  happen  next  shff 
the  Eleventh  Day  of  May,  and  shall  end  on  the  Twentieth  Day  of  Jnl^^i  or  visa 
that  Day  shall  fall  upon  Sunday  or  Monday  on  the  Saturday  immediately  pr>^ 
ceding ;  and  the  Winter  Session  shall  in  each  Year  commence  on  the  first  bv- 
f  ul  Day  (Monday  excepted)  which  shall  happen  next  after  the  D^J 
of  ,  and  shall  end  on  the  Twentieth  Day  of  March,  or  when  thai 
Day  shall  fall  upon  Sunday  or  Monday  on  the  Saturday  immediately  preoedifig ; 
and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  Court  to  make  an  adjournment  at  ^ 
Christmas  Recess  for  a  longer  Period  than                      Days. 


PART  XIL 
Appeals  m  the  House  of  Lords. 


And  with  respect  to  the  Review  of  Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Scatoo  b 
Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  be  it  enacted  «s  follows : 

Appeals  from  Interlocutors  of  Lords  Ordinaries  shaU  not  be  received. 
242.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  receive  «&  Appeal  froo 
any  Interlocutor  or  Decree  pronounced  by  any  Lord  Ordinary  in  the  Oomt  of 
Session  :  Provided  always,  that  in  reviewing  any  Interlocutor  or  Decree  prv 
nounced  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  one  of  its  Divisions,  whether  in  its  ordisarr 
Jurisdiction,  or  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Review  in  the  Bill  Chamber,  or  m  tb 
Court  of  Commissioners  for  Teinds,  or  as  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  ScoUawl 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  pronounce  such  Judgment  as  the 
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Coot  1^  Senm  ongbt  to  hare  pronoanced,  and  in  so  doing  to  rec&l  or  alt«r 
UT  loUrlwiitor  of  the  Lord  Oidinary  which  ought  to  have  been  recklled  oi 
tl-^  bribe  Hid  Court. 


Hi.  It  A»a  not  be  competent  to  appeal  to  the  Home  of  Lords  from  any  In- 
?iri>niiar  wbffeby  a  Trial  bj  Joiy,  or  a  Proof  before  the  Lord  Ordinarf ,  or 
y^'jrt  Oat  of  the  Eiaminers  of  Court,  is  allowed,  whether  such  Trial  or  Proof 
rjif  to  the  wiiole  or  Part  of  a  Cause,  or  from  any  Interlocutor  whereby  the 
(ks  at  Put  thereof  is  remitted  to  sach  Examiner  or  to  an  AccountaDt  or 
''^PeiMB  for  Inreatigation,  or  to  appeal  from  any  Interlocator  granting  a 
ifJifftct,  or  grantang  Commission  to  examine  Witnesses  in  Cases  where  the 
C«rtliM«<ii«retionary  Power  of  granting  Commisfflon  for  that  Purpose;  pro- 
vjJ?J  lilt  where  any  such  Older  or  Allowance  of  Proof  by  Jury  Trial  or  otJier- 
rjf  iE  contained  in  an  latertocntor  deciding  any  Question  which  may  compe- 
Vm-Jt  be  m»de  the  Subject  of  Appeal,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Party  decided 
lixss  to  appeal  from  the  whole  of  such  Interlocutor  immediately,  if  the  Court, 
■J  13  Discretion,  think  fit  that  an  Appeal  should  be  allowed ;  provided  also, 
'JC  in  the  event  of  an  Appeal  being  competently  presented  against  any  subee- 
tint  Interlocutor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Party  against  whom  such  first~ 
ao^coted  Iotei4ocutor  has  been  pronounced  to  bring  the  same  under  the  Bevieir 
'Jtlie  Bouse  of  Lords  along  with  any  such  suheequcnt  Interlocutoc  or  by  Croeu 

Appealtjrotn  InttTloeutort  eonaequcHt  on  Jury  Trial  regvUtttd. 
iU.  In  all  Cases  of  Motions  for  a  new  Trial  upon  the  Ground  that  the  Judge 
ballot  ruled  according  to  Law,  if  the  Rule  to  show  Cause  be  refused,  or  if 
fTiWed  be  then  discharged  or  made  absolute,  the  Party  decided  against  may 
>f7<iL  prorided  any  One  of  the  Judges  dissent  from  the  Rule  being  refused  or 
•iitD  granted  being  discharged  or  made  absolute,  as  the  Csse  may  be,  or  pro- 
ivisi  the  Court  in  its  Discretion  think  fit  that  an  Appeal  should  be  allowed, 
to  J  otherwise  the  Decision  of  the  Court  shall  be  final ;  provided  that  where 
tk  Application  for  a  new  Trial  is  upon  Matter  of  Discretion  only,  as  on  the 
''riTini  that  the  Verdict  was  against  the  Wdght  of  Evidence  or  otherwise,  such 
i-f^  ahall  not  be  competent. 

ApptaU  front  Judgment!  upon  Special  Verdict,  etc. 
2ib,  It  shall  be  competent  to  appeal  immediately  from  a  Judgment  upon  a 
i^fcial  Verdict,  from  a  Judgment  on  a  Special  Case  settled  at  a  Trial,  from  a 
J^liment  npon  an  Application  to  ent«r  a  Verdict  or  Judgment  upon  a  Point 
'^iiiTfd  It  Trial,  from  a  Judgment  upon  a  Motion  to  enter  Judgment  in  favour 
(ti  Pir^  ^aiiut  whom  a  Verdict  haa  been  retomed  upon  Matter  of  Law  aris- 
^  apoD  the  Becord,  from  a  Judgment  upon  a  Bill  of  Exceptions,  and  from  a 
<Iad;ment  api^yiug  a  Verdict,  although  in  any  of  the  Cases  herein  mentioned 
ic  Judgment  app^Jed  from  may  not  exhaust  the  whole  Heaita  of  the  Cause. 

Gneral  ProvUiont  wiOi  retpecl  tojinal  and  interhevtory  JudgtnenU. 
^.  And  with  respect  to  Interlocntorg  and  Decrees  other  than  such  as  arc 
Knifl-before  specified,  be  it  enacUd,  That  it  shall  not  be  compet«nt  to  appeal 
'rom  ialQlocatory  Judgments,  but  snch  Appeals  shall  be  allowed  only  from 
Jidgnjcnts  or  Decreea  on  the  whole  Merita  oi  the  Cause,  unless  the  Court,  in  its 
liitaMioD,  t^ink  fit  that  an  Appeal  should  be  allowed,  or  unless  one  of  the 
Jalgn  shall  diaent  from  such  interlocutory  Judgment :  Provided  always,  that 
nit^ntnt  of  an  Appeal  being  competently  presented  against  any  Decree  or 
^9%iiKDt,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  either  Party  at  the  same  Time  to  appeal  to  the 
'^  of  Lords  from  any  such  interlocutory  Judgment. 
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247.  In  all  Cases  in  which  any  of  the  Parties  shall  doBure  to  wpfol  ftOB  aa 
interlocutory  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  the  Ground  t&aiOaeof  \ht 
Judges  has  dissented  from  such  interlocutory  Judgment,  the  Psrtf  denag  to 
appeal  from  such  Judgment  shall  apply  by  Petition  to  the  Court  for  LeaTt:  to 
appeal ;  and  if  any  of  the  Judges  shall  have  dissented  from  the  Jndgaect, 
Leave  shall  be  granted  ;  and  the  Interlocutor  granting  Leave  to  appesl  v^m 
that  Ground  shall  in  any  Question  as  to  the  Competency  of  soch  Afpesd  be 
conclusive  Evidence  that  there  was  a  Difference  of  Opinion  among  the  Jvdga 
with  respect  to  such  Judgment. 

House  of  Lords  may  regulate  Time  of  Hearing. 

248.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  House  of  Lords  by  Standing  Older  bom  Tnu 
to  Time  to  direct  that  any  particular  Class  of  Appeals  from  the  Court  ol  Sesska 
shall  have  Priority  over  other  Appeals  from  the  said  Court  in  the  list  of  Ap- 
peals set  down  for  Hearing. 

Limitation  as  to  Time  for  presenting  Appeal, 

249.  Judgment«,  Decrees,  and  Orders  of  the  Court  of  Session  are  and  ikkl 
be  filual,  and  not  subject  to  be  complained  of  by  Appeal  to  the  House  ol  LcHa, 
unless  the  Petition  of  Appeal  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Clerk  of  the  ParliuKa: 
or  the  Clerk  Assistant  within  Two  Years  from  the  Date  of  signing  the  Imi 
Interlocutor  appealed  from,  or  before  the  End  of  Fourteen  Days,  to  he  y- 
counted  from  and  after  the  First  Day  of  the  Session  or  Meeting  of  ParliaaKat 
for  the  Despatch  of  Public  Business  next  ensuing  the  said  Two  Yean :  Pr» 
vided  always,  that  when  the  Person  or  Persons  entitled  to  appeal  dtall  be  ic 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  shall  be  competent  lor  him  (r 
them  to  enter  an  Appeal  at  any  Time  within  Five  Years  from  the  Date  of  tbe 
last  Interlocutor,  if  ne  or  they  shall  remain  abroad  so  long,  or  within  Tv) 
Years  from  the  Time  of  coming  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  Time  allowed 
to  such  Person  or  Persons  for  lodging  his  or  their  Appeal  in  no  Case  on  iox-rji 
of  mere  Absence  exceeding  the  foresaid  Space  of  Five  Years,  together  with  iL* 
Space  that  may  elapse  before  the  End  of  the  Fourteenth  Day  from  and  dttr 
the  Session  or  Meeting  of  Parliament  next  after  the  Expiration  of  the  saki  h\* 
Years  ;  and  in  case  the  Person  or  Persons  so  entitled  to  appeal  shall  be  midtf 
the  Age  of  Twenty-one  Years,  or  non  compos  mentis^  it  shall  be  competent  fa 
them,  or  their  Heirs  or  Representatives,  wnere  no  Appeal  had  been  prevkfiifij 
entered  on  this  Behalf,  to  enter  an  Appeal  at  any  Tinie  within  Two  Tears  xft^r 
full  Age  or  coming  of  sound  Mind,  or  after  the  Death  of  the  Poaon  ao  df • 
qualified,  and  the  opening  of  the  Succession  to  the  Heir,  or  before  the  End  d 
Fourteen  Days  after  the  First  Day  of  the  Session  or  the  Meeting  of  FarliameLt 
next  ensuing  the  said  Two  Years. 

Certified  Copy  of  Record^  etc.,  to  be  laid  be/ore  the  House, 

250.  When  any  Cause  shall  be  carried  hj  Appeal  to  the  House  df  Lords  thf 
Appellant  shall  Jay  before  the  House  a  Copy,  certified  as  authentic  by  the 
Signature  of  One  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session,  or  of  One  of  the  Aoistw? 
of  the  said  Clerks,  for  whom  the  Principal  Clerk  shall  be  responoble,  of  th> 
whole  of  the  Record  in  the  Court  of  Session  or  Inferior  Court,  as  the  Case  rosy 
be,  including  any  Minute  of  Amendment  or  other  Minute  or  Pleading  aSowed 
to  be  lodged  subsequent  to  the  Completion  of  the  Record ;  and  the  Cues  vkicb 
are  delivered  to  the  House  of  Lords  shall  continue  to  be  fiamed  in  ccmforautf 
with  the  existing  Practice,  unless  the  House  of  Lords  by  any  Standing  Order 
fihall  otherwise  cQrect ;  provided  that  the  Appellant  shall  present  to  the  Hoose 
of  Lords  as  Part  of  his  printed  Case,  or  as  an  Appendix  thereto,  a  Co^j  oi  the 
Record  and  other  Papers  aforesaid,  as  certified  by  the  said  Clerk. 

Regulation  as  to  interim  Possession,  etc, 

251.  When  any  Appeal  is  lodged  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  Copy  d  tbe 
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r«3Qw  of  ipfwal  diall  be  laid  b;  the  Respondent  or  ReBpondent*  before  tba 
.  >i^«  of  tb  KrisioD  to  which  the  Cause  beloage  ;  and  tbe  said  Divimon,  or 
ui  Tbree  of  the  Judges  thereof,  shall  have  Power  to  regulate  all  Mattere. 
i-jaTt  to  inlErim  PoBsesuon  or  Execution,  and  Payment  of  Coete  and  Eipenset. 
ilnrh-  incnrral,  according  to  their  sound  Discretion,  having  a  just  Re^rd  to 
^  lunoa  of  the  Parties  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  Affirmance  or  Re- 
taal  cf  tfce  Jai^ment  or  Decree  appealed  from. 

ir>l  It  ihall  not  be  competent  by  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  toncbing' 
■jr  BepkklioDS  so  made  as  to  eucb  iDt«rim  Foeseseion,  Esecntion,  and  Payment 
.11  £ipciu«t  or  Costs,  M  stop  the  Execution  of  ench  Regulations  as  shall  ha*e 
*»  n  made  as  aforesaid  respecting  the  same  ;  provided  that  when  the  Appeal 
vacktBf;  the  JtidKinent  or  Decree  appealed  from  shall  be  heard,  it  sh^  be 
7<^i«i«at  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  such  Order  and  give  such  Judgment 
ra^aang  tli  Matters  wbatsoever  which  Bhall  Lave  been  done  or  have  taken 
\B^  ia  pusDUce  of  or  in  consequence  of  such  Regulations  so  made  as  to 
£!ava  Pmsanon,  Execution,  and  Payment  of  Expenses  or  Coats,  as  tlie  Justice 
i  ue  Csse  shall  appear  to  the  said  House  of  Lords  to  require. 

Haute  o/Lordt  may  adjudge  the  Payment  of  InUreat. 

''-■A.  If  npoD  hearing  the  Appeal  it  shall  appear  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
;M  10  decree  or  adjudge  the  Payment  of  Interest,  simple  or  compound,  by  any 

'  'k  Fartia  in  the  Cause  to  which  such  Appeal  relates,  it  shall  be  compe- 
ut  10  the  said  House  to  decree  or  adjudge  the  Payment  thereof,  as  the  said 
^>Me  in  its  sound  Discretion  shall  think  meet. 

Appliealion  of  Judgment  of  Home  o/Lordt. 
in.  Where  any  Appeal  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  against  an  Inter- 
iiWOT  or  Decree  of  the  Court  of  SeBsion  shali  be  dismissed  for  Want  of  Prose- 
yr^  it  shall  be  lawfal  for  any  Respondent  in  such  Appeal  to  apply  by 
ynooa  to  that  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  which  such  Cause  shall 
^.Dg:  sod  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Judges  of  the  said  Division,  upon 
'^  Petition,  to  decree  Payment  of  Interest,  simple  or  compound,  by  the 
iE;«lluit  to  such  Respondent,  in  such  Manner  as  the  said  Division  in  its  sound 
I'lrretjon  shall  think  meet,  together  with  the  Coets  or  Expenses  which  have 
fen  iacnrred  in  consequence  of  such  Appeal. 

^■■•K  of  Lord*  may  require  Opiniont  of  the  Judges  oj  lh4  Court  of  Sestion  upon 
Qaetiioiu  of  Law. 
iib.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  House  of  Lords,  in  remitting  to  the  Court  of 
^<sijD  any  Cause  which  is  now  or  shall  hereafter  come  before  the  said  House 
!7  Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session,  to  instruct  the  Division  of  the  Court  of 
^un  to  which  the  Cause  ia  remitted  to  order  and  direct  the  whole  or  any 
^1.1  of  such  Cause  to  be  tried  by  Jury,  or  to  order  and  direct  a  Proof  to  be 
''^  upon  the  whole  or  any  Part  of  such  Cause  in  any  other  Manner  con- 
^^^l  with  the  Practice  of  the  said  Court ;  and  it  sliall  be  lawful  for  the 
^'oa  of  Lords,  in  remitting  any  Cause  as  aforesaid,  to  instruct  the  said 
['■niioa  to  direct  any  snch  Questions  as  the  House  may  think  fit  to  state  to 
''■  irgued  before  the  whole  Oiurt,  and  to  require  the  Judges  to  report  their 
"itoFjBfi  thereon ;  and  every  such  Hearing  shall  take  place  in  Presence  of  all 
^Judges;  provided  that,  notwithstanding  the  Death  or  Resignation  of  any 
^ilf?  present  at  such  Hearing,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  report  to  the  House  of 
I'rii  the  Opinions  of  such  of  the  Judges  present  at  the  Hearing  as  shall  be 
iinhm  of  the  Court  at  the  Time  of  such  Report. 

Interpretation, 
iii.  The  Words  '  Pursuer'  and  '  Defender,'  when  used  in  this  Act  in  eon- 
'ntion  with  Provisions  which  in  their  Substance  ore  applicable  to  Bill  Chamber 
feedings,  shall  be  taken  to  include  Complainen  and  Hespondents,  and  when 
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used  in  Provisions  applicable  to  all  Actions  and  Proceedings  shall  indnde  P^- 
tioner  and  Respondent. 

Authority  to  Court  to  pass  Acts  of  Sederunt, 

257.  The  Court  of  Session  shall  be  and  the  said  Court  is  hereby  empovereL 
from  Time  to  Time,   from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  make  suh 
Regulations  by  Act  or  Acts  of  Sederunt  as  the  said  Court  may  deem  meet  icr 
carrying  into  effect  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  and  also  to  repeal  or  coodidite 
the  Provisions  of  such  of  the  Acts  of  Sederunt  now  in  force  as  hare  RelaticfL 
to  the  Practice  of  the  said  Court,  and  to  issue  such  abridged  Forms  of  Pleedin^ 
and  Writs  under  this  Act  as  they  may  approve ;  and  for  that  Porpoee  the  asi 
Court  may  meet  during  Vacation  as  well  as  during  Session,  and  mav  alter  ud 
amend  such  R^^lation  and  Fcnnns  from  Time  to  Time  :  Provided  aiwaji,  tki, 
every  such  Act  of  Sederunt  shall  within  One  Month  after  the  Date  thereoC  be 
transmitted  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  One  of  bs 
Majesty*s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  the  end  the  same  may  be  laid  beforf 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Commencement  of  Act 

258.  Excepting  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Power  herein-before  given  to  tbe 
Court  of  Session  to  pass  Acts  of  Sederunt,  this  Act  shall  take  effect  tan  and 
after  the  First  Day  of  November  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixhf-tiru: 
Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  in  any  Cause  depending  at  the  sail 
First  Day  of  November  in  which  a  Record  has  not  then  been  completed  toiui: 
up  a  Record  according  to  the  existing  Practice  ;  and  all  Causes  depending  it 
the  said  First  Day  of  November  in  which  the  Record  has  been  already  c^ 
shall  thenceforth,  and  all  other  Causes  depending  at  the  said  Date  shall  as  sxt 
as  a  Record  has  been  made  up  and  closed,  be  conducted  and  prosecuted  to  & 
Conclusion  as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  the  Forms  and  R^iulatioDS  herofi 
provided  with  respect  to  Bills  of  Complaint. 

Short  Title, 

259.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  *  The  Court  of  Sesaon  ^Scot^ 
land)  Act,  1863.' 


SCHEDULES  to  this  Act  annexed. 
Schedule  (A.) 

FORM  OF  SUMMONS  OR  WRIT  IK  SIMPLE  PETITORT  ACTIONS. 

[First"]  Division.    Lord  ,  Ordinary. 

Victoria,  etc. 

To  C»  JD.  [Name  and  Designation  of  Defender,'] 

We  command  you,  that  within  Fourteen  Days  after  Service  of  this  Writ  on 
you,  inclusive  of  the  Day  of  such  Service  [if  in  Scotland^  or  within  Ttcent^-^^ 
Days  thereafter  if  in  Orkney  or  Shetland  or  furth  of  Scotland],  you  do  aose 
Appearance  to  be  entered  for  you,  and  Defences  to  be  lodged,  in  an  ActioD  intb 
Court  ef  Session  at  the  instance  of  A,  B.  [Name  and  Destgnatian  ofPurstur] 
and  take  Notice,  that  in  default  of  your  so  doing  the  said  A,  B,  may  procedi 
therein  to  Judgment  and  Execution ;  and  we  charge  Messengers  at  Annd  to 
serve  this  Writ  upon  the  within-named  Defender  [and  also  lawfully  to  fen^^ 
and  arrest,  etc,  [Insert  Warrant  of  Arrestment  in  common  Form  if  desind-i 
Given  under  our  Signet,  at  Edinburgh. 

To  be  signed  by  the  Pursuer's  Agent,  who  AaU  U  at 
Agent  practising  before  the  Court  of  Session. 
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Schedule  (B.) 

form  of  specul  indorsement  where  pleadings  are  dispensed  with. 

'ifitr  the  Indortement  required  by  the  Third  and  Fourth  Sections  of  this  Act  this 

special  Indorsement  may  be  inserted."] 

Ik  foUowing  are  the  Particulars  of  the  Pursuer^s  Claim : 
im.  June  20.    Half  Yeai^'s  Rent  to  this  Day  of  House  and 

FremifieB  in  Street,  Edinburgh 

Sept  12.  Ten  Sacks  of  Flour  at  40«. 
Dec.     1.  Money  received  by  Defender 


£  s,  d, 

25  10  0 

20  0  0 

17  0  0 


62  10 
15    0 

0 
0 

£47  10 

0 

£  s, 
52    0 

20    0 

d, 
0 
0 

£32    0 

0 

Paid 

Balance  due 

or 
To  Batcher's  Meat  supplied  between  the  Ist  of  January  1849 
&cd  the  Ist  of  January  1850  ..... 

Paid 

Balance 

[[fany  Account  has  been  delivered^  it  may  be  re/erred  to  by  its  Date,  or  the  Pur- 
■^fr  may  give  such  other  Description  of  the  Debt  as  in  a  Condescendence,  but  without 
•d'uig  forth  the  Particulars  of  the  Contract  or  Obligation ;  as,  for  example ;] 

LoO  Principal,  and  L.  Interest  thereon,  due  on  a  Bond  and  Dis- 

fisctm  m  Security,  dated  the  Day  of 

fcr  the  Slim  of  L. 

or 

L90  PrindpaL,  and  L.  Interest  thereon,  due  for  Freight  on  the 

<>b!i^tioa  contained  in  a  Charter  Party,  dated  the  Day 

'^  to  pay  L.500  and  Interest. 

or 

Pities  to  the  Amount  of  L.100  under  the  Statute  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  102, 

or 
L85  on  a  Bill  of  Exchange  for  L.lOO,  dated  the  2d  February  1849,  accepted, 
•r  drawn,  or  indorsed  by  the  Defender. 

or 
1^50  on  a  Guarantee,  dated  the  Ist  of  January  1860,  whereby  the  Defender 
pv^teed  the  due  Payment  by  E.  F.  of  Goods  supplied  or  to  be  supplied  to  him 
t'-  the  Amount  of  L.  ;  viz., 

IHere  describe  the  Account,  as  in  the  Example  previously  given.'} 
iTo  any  of  the  above  may  be  added,  in  Cases  where  Interest  is  payable,  the 
^^osotst  ako  claims  Interest  on  L.  of  the  above  Sum  from  the  Date 

^  ^  Writ  unta  Judgment.] 

Schedule  (C.) 

FORMS  OF  bills  OF  COMPLAINT. 

No.  1. 

BUI  of  Complaint /or  Payment  of  a  Legacy  or  Share  of  Succession. 

Unto  the  Bi^t  Honourable  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session. 
Bill  c^  Coniplaint  forj4..  Merchant  in  B.,  against  C,  D.,  and  E.,  Executors 
of  the  Deceased 


F.,  residing  in  G.,  nominated  and  appointed  by,  etc. 


That  the  Pursuer  is  under  the  Necessity  of  applying  to  your  Lordships  for  a 
^^laation  of  hia  Bight  and  Interest  in  the  Estate  of  which  the  said  C,  D., 
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and  E,  are  Executors,  and  for  Decree  against  the  said  Executon  for  VvjweA 
of  the  Amount  thereof,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  GondeKendenoe. 

May  it  tJierefore  please  your  Lordships  to  find  and  declare  that  the  Share  or 
Interest  in  Uie  Testamentary  Estate  of  the  said  F.^  oonoeiTed  in  iaToor  of  tk 
Pursuer  by  a  Testament  executed  by  the  said  F,  on  the  Day  of 

was  a  vested  Interest  in  the  Person  of  the  Pursuer  at  the  Death  of  tiie  aid  F^ 
and  that  the  same  amounts  to  One  Fifth  of  the  free  moyeable  Estate  of  the  aid 
F.^  and  also  to  decern  and  ordain  the  said  C,  D.,  and  E.^  Execafeon  forandl 
to  make  Payment  to  the  Pursuer  of  the  Sum  of  L.  ,  or  such  other  Snn 

as  may  be  ascertained  to  be  the  Amount  or  Value  of  his  Share  and  Intetol  tf 
aforesaid,  with  Interest  thereon  from  the  Term  of  Martinmas  18  ,  as  dinctdl 
in  the  said  Testament,  and  to  find  the  Pursuer  entitled  to  ExpeoMS  boa  tk 
said  Testamentary  Estate,  or  to  grant  such  other  Relief  as  to  yoor  Lordikqs 
shall  seem  proper. 

According  to  Justice,  etc. 

(Signed)        X  F. 
{Here  follows  the  Condescendence,  according  to  the  Form  provided  in  tkU  Act.] 

(Signed)       X  T. 

The  Bill  and  Condescendence  to  he  drawn  by  Counsel,  wk^e  Namt  dud  ^ 
stated,  and  to  be  signed  by  Counsel  or  Agent. 

No.  2. 
Bill  of  Declarator  and  Removing. 
Unto  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Sessioo. 
Bill  of  Declarator  and  Removing  for  ^.,  heritable  Proprietor  of'  the  I^ic 
and  Barony  of  in  the  Pariah  of  and  Shiie  of 

.  against  E.,  residing  in  etc. 

That  the  Pursuer  is  under  the  Necessity  of  applying  to  your  Lordships  fcr  i 
Declaration  of  his  Title  to  the  Property  after  mentioned,  and  for  Decree  of  Be- 
moving  against  the  Defender,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  CondesoendeLoe 
May  it  therefore  please  your  Lordships  to  find  and  declare  that  a  Piece  d 
Ground,  consisting  of  Acres  [describe  the  Std>jects  in  dispute'],  t^ 

possession  of  by  the  said  E.,  Defender,  is  a  Part  and  Portion  of  all  aod  vhif 
the  Lands  and  Barony  of  of  which  the  Pursuer  is  Ph>{)netor,  inS 

that  the  same  pertains  heritably  in  Property  to  the  Pursuer  in  rirtoe  of  [fpe^/) 
the  last  Disposition  and  Sasine  or  registered  Writ],  and  his  other  Bights  aal 
Titles,  and  also  to  decern  and  ordain  the  said  E.  [insert  Conclusion  far  Hemontj 
or  other  necessary  Decemiture],  and  to  find  the  Pursuer  entitled  to  Expenses, 
or  to  grant  such  other  Relief  as  to  your  Lordships  shall  seem  proper. 

According  to  Justice,  etc. 
[The  Bill  and  Condescendence  to  be  signed  as  beforr.J 

No.  3. 
Bill  of  Accounting  and  Payment. 
Unto,  etc. 

That  the  Pursuer  is  under  the  Necessity  of  applying  to  your  Lcidships  ^ 
an  Order  upon  the  Defender  to  enter  into  an  accounting  with  faim,  and  U* 
Decree  against  the  said  Defender  for  Payment  of  the  Balance  of  his  Intromif' 
sions,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  Condescendence : 

May  it  ther^ore  please  your  Lordsliips  to  ordain  the  Defender  to  exhibit  ani 
i)roduce  before  your  Lordships  a  full  and  particular  Account  of  his  wboW 
Intromissions  as  Factor  for  tne  Pursuer  [or  otherwise,  as  the  Case  may  he\ 
whereby  the  true  Balance  due  by  him  to  the  Pursuer  may  be  ascertained ;  v^ 
also  to  decern  the  said  Defender  to  make  Payment  to  the  Pursuer  of  the  Son 
of  J  J,  or  of  such  other  Sum  as  may  be  ascertained  to  be  doe  by  the 

Defender  as  the  Balance  of  his  said  Intromissions,  with  Interest  on  ibt  sai^l 
Account  from  the  Day  of  until  Payment ;  or,  in  the  erent 

of  the  Defender  failing  to  produce  an  Account  as  aforesaid,  to  decern  andordun 
the  said  Defender  to  make  Payment  to  the  Pursuer  of  the  Sum  of  L. 
or  such  other  Stim  as  shall  be  ascertained  to  be  due  upon  an  Inquiry  before  J^^it 
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liidsUpK,  and  to  find  the  Punuer  entitled  to  Eipeoses,  or  to  gnmt  Buch  Other 
i^  as  u>  janf  LoidflhipB  ahajl  seem  proper. 

According  to  Justice,  elc. 
[Tit  BUI  attd  Condttcendence  in  ht  signed  at  be/ore.} 
No.  4. 
Bill  of  Complaint  and  Interdict. 
Unto.  etc. 
Tbt  tbe  Pursuer  is  under  the  NeceeeitT  of  appIyiDg  to  7011T  Lordahipa  for 
Mt«T  of  the  Property  after  mentioned,  and  for  fitterdict,  m  will  sppeej 
ira  the  ftiuexed  Condeecendence : 
K)jr  it  therefore  please  joui  Lordahipe  to  decern  and  ordain  the  Defender  to 
Jirn  to  the  Ptusuer  the  Goods  forming  the  Cbtko  of  the  Ship  /.,  to  which  he 
voitiiled  as  Indorsee  and  Holder  for  Value  of  a  Bill  of  Lading,  dated  the 
'>>T  of  ,  granted  b;  the  Defender  in  favoor  of  and  his 

iiB^nees;  and  in  the  meantime  to  interdict,  prohibit,  and  discharge  the  said 
Mravkr  from  giving  Delivery  of  the  said  Goods  to  any  other  Person  than  the 
fvxm,  or  to  grant  such  other  Relief  as  to  your  Lordshipe  shall  seem  proper. 
According  to  Justice,  etc. 
[Tlte  Bill  and  Condetcendence  lo  he  iigned  at  before.'\ 
No.  6. 
Bill  of  lUduction  and  Declarator. 

Ibu  the  Pursuer  is  under  the  Necessity  of  applying  to  your  Lordshi|je  for 
Function  d  the  Disposition  and  Settlement  and  other  Write  after  mentioned, 
uJ  In  Decree  of  Declarator  in  his  Favour  as  Trustee  aforesaid,  as  will  appear 


Hij  it  therefore  please  your  Lordahips  to  reduce  and  set  aside  a  Disposition 
ud  Sntloueut  executed  by  C  Z>.  in  farour  of  the  Defender,  dated  the 
^J  "f  contrary  to  the  Statute  1G96,  Cap.  5  [ar  as  being  false  and 

i'J^jai  It  shall  not  be  imperative  lo  referlo  any  Statule  or  other  Head  of  Redac- 
f^fKepl  Forgery]  ;  and  to  find  oncl  declare  the  same  to  have  been  uid  to  be 
•ij]  uid  rend ;  and  also  to  find  and  declare  that  the  Pursuer,  as  Trustee  afoic- 
ail,  a,  in  virtue  of  '  The  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1866,'  veet  in  aU  and 
>t^  the  eeveral  Rights  and  Secuntiee  pret«nded  to  be  conveyed  bv  the  said 
(''.^tioD,  viz.,  absolutely  and 

^^leanfibly,  and  to  find  the  Pursuer  entitled  to  Expenses,  or  to  grant  such 
Xho'  Relief  as  to  your  Lordships  shall  seem  proper. 
According  to  Justice,  etc. 
[The  Bill  and  Condetcendenee  to  be  tigTied  at  before.'] 

No.  6. 
Bill  of  Mattiplepoinding. 
CntCL  <te, 
Ilat  the  Putsner  [and  real  Raiser]  is  under  the  Necessity  of  applying  to  your 
'I'ditups  for  an  Order  for  tltf  Distribution  of  the  Fund  after  mentioned  [1/  the 
nrriur  it  not  the  real  Raiser,  add,  and  this  Action  is  accordingly  raised  m  his 
•^unebj  the  said  £.,  Defender]  BS  will  appear  from  the  annexed  Condeecendenoe : 
Haj  it  therefore  plesse  your  Lordshipe  to  find  and  declare  that  the  said 
^'"xio'  ig  only  liable  in  once  and  single  Payment  of  the  Principal  Sum  of 
|-  contained  in  a  Bond  granted  by  him  to  G.   II.,  his  Heirs, 

^'('''tcn,  and^Assigneee,  and  dated  the  Day  of  with  Intereet 

'Mam  from  until  Payment,  or  until  Conaguation  in  this  Process ;  and 

'^  <o  ariiia  the  several  Defenders,  and  all  others  pretending  Right  thereto,  to 
^od[ic«tbeir  respective  Claims  to  the  End  that  the  said  Fund  and  Interest  maybe 
''^oS;  dietributed  j  and  to  find  the  Pursuer  entitled  to  his  Expenses  out  of  the 
*"  fuod,  w  to  grant  such  otiier  Belief  as  to  your  Lordshipe  shall  seem  proper. 
According  to  Justice,  etc, 
[The  Bill  and  Condescendence  lo  be  tigned  as  before.] 
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•     No.  7. 
Bill  of  Divorce, 
Unto,  etc. 
That  the  Pursner  is  under  the  Necessity  of  applying  to  yonr  Lorddup  ft 
Decree  of  Divorce,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  Condesoendence : 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Lordships  to  find  Facts  and  CircnnAuK* 
proven  relevant  to  infer  the  Defender's  Guilt  of  Adultery  with 
therefore  to  find  her  guilty  of  Adultery  accordingly,  and  to  dissolve  the 
between  the  Pursues  and  the  said  Defender,  and  aJso  to  find  and  decbit 
the  Defender  has  f^feited  aU  t^e  Rights  and  Privil^es  of  a  lawful  Spoue. 

According  to  Justice,  etc. 
{^BUl  and  Condescendence  to  he  signed  as  be/ore.^ 

Schedule  (D.) 

forh  of  precept  to  be  annexed  to  the  bill. 

(First)  Division.    Lord  Ordinary. 

Victoria,  etc. 
To  C.  D.  [iVawie  and  Designation  of  the  Defender.'} 
We  command  you,  that  within  Fourteen  B&js  slier  Service  of  this  Wnt 
you,  inclusive  of  the  Day  of  such  Service  [if  in  Scotland,  or  within  Twent^tii 
Dags  thereafter  if  in  Orkney  or  Shetland  or  forth  of  Scotland],  you  do  ca^ 
Appearance  to  be  entered  for  you,  and  Answers  to  be  lodged  to  thevht 
Bui  of  Complaint  of  the  within  named  A.  B.;*  and  take  notice  that  in  dda^ 
of  your  so  doin^  the  said  A.  B,  may  proceed  therein  to  Judgment  and  Exal 
tion ;  and  we  ^arge  Messengers-at-Arms  to  serve  this  Writ,  and  the  int*^ 
Bill  of  Complaint,  upon  the  said  Defender  [and  also  lawfully  to  fence  and 
ete.    Insert  Warrant  of  Arrestment  in  common  Form  if  desired].    Given 
our  Signet  at  Edinburgh. 

[To  he  signed  by  the  Pursuer'* s  Agent,  who  shall  he  an  Agent  pmcu* 
before  Ste  Court  of  Session.] 

Schedule  (E.) 

FORK  OF  execution  OF  SERVICE  OR  IMTIIUTION. 

This  Summons,  [or  Bill,  or  Note  of  Suspension,  or  Bill  of  Suspeosicn 
Interdict,  etc.,  or  Petition,]  executed  [or  mtimated]  by  me  [insert  Nam^ 
Messenger-at-Arms,  against  [or  to]  [insert  Name  or  Names],   Defender  V' 
Defenders,  or  Respondent  or  Respondents]  [state  whether  personally  nr  otkencixy 
in  Presence  of  [insert  Name  ana  Designation  of  Witness]  this  DtJ  ^^ 

Eighteen  hundred  and  Years. 

[Signature  of  Messenger.] 
C.  D.,  Witness. 

Schedule  (F.) 
form  of  reglaiming  note. 

Unto  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session. 

Reclaiming  Note  for  ii.  B.,  residing  in  Pursuer^in  the  Action 

at  the  Instance  of  C.  D.,  residing  in  against  him. 

November  (In  this  Action,  Lord  Ordinary,  was,  of  this  Date,  pleued 

1863.  (to  pronounce  the  prefixed  Interlocutor,  which,  together  with  th^ 
other  Interlocutors  in  the  Cause,  is  submitted  to  the  Review  of  the  Court. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Lordships  to  recal  or  alter  the  said  Interlocutor. 
and  to  grant  such  other  Relief  as  to  your  Lord^ps  shall  seem  prop». 

According  to  Justice,  etc. 

[To  he  Signed  hy  Comufl] 

*  Where  Reduction  is  concluded  for^  add:  and  also  that  you  cause  to  be  cilii- 
bited  and  produced  before  the  Loi>ds  of  Council  and  Session  the  WritingB  wbicii 
the  Puisuer  seeks  to  have  reduced  and  set  aside. 
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INTERPRETATION  CLAUSES  IN  STATUTES. 
The  n^d  increase  of  legislation  io  recent  years  has  resulted  in  an 
taramalation  of  statute  Law,  which  renders  its  knowledge  one  of 
fttitttie  difficalty.  Ever;  saccessire  seaeion  of  Parliament  adda  to 
ibeload;  and  commissioners  successively  and  expensively  appointed 
for  the  work  of  consolidation,  have  hitherto  found  their  labours  un- 
•iiiiiQg. 

One  palpable  grievance  exists  in  the  practice,  that  when  a  statute 
las  been  found  obscure,  and  hence  unworkable,  instead  of  repealing 
tjUt  Act  to  explain  its  enactments  is  hastily  passed  through  the 
IjcgUUtare.  OfWn  the  difficulty  is  thus  increased,  and  confusion 
hsaaa  worse  confonndetl.  Many  an  Act  bearing  on  its  iace  the 
iitention  to  explain  provisions  and  remove  difficulties,  might  with 
greater  tmth  have  set  forth  the  fact  of  rather  confusing  the  prior 
iiKS,  and  creating  greater  difficulties  than  those  it  actually  removes. 
Indue  coarse  a  statute  is  passed  to  explain  the  explanatory  statuti:. 
Till]  may  be  indefinitely  repeated ;  and  thus  the  lawyer  has  to  spell 
^  way  through  several  successive  statutes,  when  one  clearly  ex- 
pressed law  might  have  better  subserved  the  purpose.  It  was  well 
°laen-ed  by  the  Lord  President,  in  interpreting  an  Excise  statute  to 
te  afterwards  no^ced,  '  The  statute  is  in  some  respects  imperfect, 
>Dd  confessedly  imperfect  as  regards  this  matter.  There  is  through- 
M  lome  degree  of  confusion  in  language :  diSerent  words  are  used 
loupreas  the  same  ideas,  without  uniformity  in  language,  which  is 
■■KfortDnite,  especially  in  dealing  with  persons  and  penalties.  In 
liiisstateof  obscarity  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  we  have  to  wade 
"f  grope  through  it  as  we  best  can.' 

'OL  m.  TO.  LXXIX.— JULT  1868.  2  z 
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In  recent  years,  the  obscurity  of  statutes  has  been  sought  U)  be 
cleared  away  by  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  glossary  in  the  form  cf 
an  interpretation  clause.  This  clause,  introduced  sometimes  at  the 
beginning  and  at  other  times  at  the  close  of  the  Act,  has  in  mtny 
instances  become  matter  of  mere  form ;  and  words  are  explained  in 
senses  which  do  not  apply  to  the  particular  statute,  and  words  are 
sought  to  be  explained  which  sometimes  are  not  even  to  be  feocd 
anywhere  in  the  statute. 

The  Legislature  bears  the  usual  marks  of  senility  by  the  loss  rf 
memory,  in  so  far  as  it  appears  wholly  oblivious  of  one  of  its  own 
statutes.  The  Act  1 3  Vict.,  c.  21  (1850),  *  For  shortening  the  Lan- 
guage used  in  Acts  of  Parliament,'  provides'for  the  *  interpr^tiaa 
of  certain  words  for  future  Acts.'  Yet  the  same  anxious  solidtode 
in  declaring  that  statutes  must  violate  all  rules  of  grammar  in  gender 
and  number,  is  still  observed  in  many  subsequent  statutes. 

Several  remarkable  instances  of  the  perplexity  arising  from  tb» 
clause  of  interpretation  have  occurred  in  Court.  In  the  case  on  28 
Nov.  1861  (Reference  from  Quarter  Sessions  of  Perth),  34  Joristy 
110,  in  an  Excise  Act  it  was  attempted  in  the  interpretation  claose 
to  define  the  word  ^  caused  This  led  to  the  question  wheth^  kcm 
of  reference  from  Quarter  Sessions  was  a  cause  proper  to  die  Lord 
Ordinary,  or  was  a  proceeding  which  went  directly  to  the  Inn€f 
House.  The  Lord  Ordinary  in  Exchequer  cases  was  of  the  fon&er 
opinion,  but  the  First  Division  of  the  Court  were  unanimoushrc/ 
an  opposite  opinion.  The  remarks  of  the  Lord  President  were  verr 
instructive  :  ^  If  the  matter  had  stood  without  an  interpretatioo 
clause,  I  would  have  had  no  doubts  at  all;  but  then  an  interpretaUon 
clause  is  added,  generally  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  statute  more  clear,  though  I  think  that  such  clauses  sometimes  do 
violence  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  of  nature,  by  making  the  sin* 
gular  include  the  plural,  and  the  male  the  female,  and  other  per- 
versions of  language  of  the  same  kind.'  '  The  interpretation  clauff 
here  introduces  a  new  confusion.'  ^  *  Counsel  very  fairly  told  n? 
that  it  was  casus  impromsus  that  the  Legislature  had  forgot  this 
matter,  or  had  been  asleep  regarding  it  when  it  was  enacting.' 

The  statutory  immunity  from  the  authority  of  Lindley  Morrav. 
and  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar,  was  recently  amusingly  inns- 
trated  in  a  case  under  the  Voters  Act.  An  appeal  is  provided  hoa 
the  registering  Sheriff  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  Lord  Ordinaries 
and  power  is  given  to  the  *  Lord  Ordinary  to  award  costs.'    It  was 
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AjeOed  that  the  Coartj  consisting  of  two  Lord  Ordinaries,  coald 
M  eierdse  this  power  given  to  a  «tn^fe  jadge.  The  two  judges, 
t^erer,  met  the  difBcoltj  by  reference  to  the  statute  13yict.,c.  21, 
■M  declared  that  the  singalar  should  include  the  plural.  But 
IM  Mickenzie  observed,  '  At  first  this  difficulty  appeared  to  me 
Kxnoas,  from  the  clause  being  so  unhappily  expressed,  that  I  had 
txnxig  impresqpn  that  the  Court  might  be  prevented  &om  award- 
^  «ipeoses,  however  contrary  this  result  would  be  to  the  plain 
tiention  of  the  Legislature '  (31  Janry.  1863 ;  35  Jurist,  230).  It 
aiT  be  here  remarked,  that  this  interchange  of  geAder  and  number 
uy  be  carried  to  absurdity :  it  may  feiriy  cover  the  words  person 
I  f»rty,  uid  the  personal  pronoun  he ;  but  it  would  be  dangerous 
c  cany  it  to  office  and  qualification.  '  Husband '  and  '  son '  could 
tKfA^  be  interpreted  to  mean  husbands  and  sons,  &r  less  to  em- 
^  wives  and  daughters. 

Bat  the  most  remarkable  application  of  the  interpretation  clause 
"twinthecaseof  F/«mV,  19  Dec.  1862,  35  Jurist,  96.  In  the 
>:koolmasters  Act,  24  and  25  Vict.,  c.  107,  ajurisdiction  is  conferred 
aStm/«.  The  Sheriff-substitute  of  Fife  entertained  a  complaint 
^  the  statute  agamst  a  schoolmarter.  The  principal  Sheriff, 
•iai  the  case  came  op  to  him  on  appeal,  in  respect  that  the  Act 
w  BO  interpretation  that  '  Sheriff  included  Sheriff-substitute,' 
Qad  that  this  of  necessity  excluded  the  Substitute,  and  therefore 
'^f^i^  the  whole  previous  interlocutors,  and  took  up  the  case 
■Ml,  vhich  resulted  in  the  schoolmaster  being  dismissed  from 
^oe.  In  a  au8penw>n,  the  Lord  Ordinary  (Ormldale)  passed  the 
«*«,  kJding  that  the  Subatituie  had  tx  lege  all  the  powers  con- 
wri  by  statute  on  the  principal  Sheriff;  and  the  Court  adhered. 
u>dditioD  to  the  several  statutes  mentioned  by  the  Lord  Ordinary, 
*Kftii]  there  exists  no  extension  of  the  term  by  an  interpretation 
^,  there  might  be  stated  many  others,  both  civil  and  criminal. 
'^git  these,  there  is  the  'Night  Poaching  Acts;'  and  still 
^  ittrtling,  the  statutes  conlerring  on  Sheriffs  summary  criminal 
J'^ictioD,  and  the  several  Small  Debt  statutes,  none  of  which 
°»iDy  declaration  that  the  word  Sheriff  inclndea  his  Substttntes, 
""I  ret  the  latter  daily  exercise  the  statutory  jurisdiction.  In 
"«t,*ere  this  reading  held  law,  not  only  would  Sheriff-substitutes 
''fwigbout  Scotland  be  open  to  actions  of  damages  for  having  oni- 
"""^y  acted  on  statutes  which  conferred  on  them  no  jurisdiction ; 
i*!  it  ffonld  in  future  paralyze  the  resident  county  magistrates,  and 
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require  the  continued  abode  of  the  principal  Sheriff  thronghoatihe 
year  in  his  county,  to  prevent  a  total  surcease  of  justice. 

The  absurdity  of  the  interpretation  clause  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  case  last  above  noticed.     I£  Sheriff-subBdtutes, 
under  statute  law,  and  by  commissions,  possess  the  whole  powers  d 
the  principal  Sheriff,  then  the  declaration  that  the  word  ^  Sheriff  is 
held  to  include  Sheriff-substitute,'  is  more  than  surplusage — ^it  is  a 
truism.     As  well  declare  that  the  word  *  Sovereign  or  Pound  io- 
cludes  twenty  shillings.'     If  intended  to  exclude  the  Sheriff-«absti- 
tute,  statute  (as  was  the  case  with  the  early  election  statutes)  m^ 
limit  the  empowering, words  to  Sheriff-depute  or  Sheriff-principaL 
or  in  the  enacting  clause,  or  even  in  an  interpretation  clause,  ex- 
pressly declare  that  the  word  Sheriff  excludes  his  Substitutes.    The 
rule,  that  the  inclusion  of  one  matter  or  person  is  a  virtual  exdnaon 
of  every  other,  has  here  no  place. 

Ajs  this  recent  usual  interpretation  still  fiijds  place  in  Scotch  sta- 
tutes, and  assuredly  will  lead  to  further  contest,  it  may  be  well  shorter 
to  notice  the  position  of  the  matter  as  it  stood  before  the'introdoc- 
tion  of  this  statutory  declaration. 

The  Jurisdiction  Act,  20  Geo.  11.,  c.  43,  authorizes  Sheiifis  ^to 
nominate  and  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  act  as  substitutes  under 
him  ihr<mgh(mt  the  whole  county!  Accordingly,  the  uniform  style  d 
commissions  to  Substitutes  confers  on  the  latter  ^  the  same  fCfweru 
jurisdictions^  and  authorities^  asj  by  my  commissumj  are  eonfetrd 
upon  or  are  by  law  competent  to  me*  (the  Sheriff-Principal). 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  declaration  recently  introdaoed 
in  the  interpretation  clause  of  Scotch  statutes  is  wholly  uncalled  {oft 
and  that  its  absence  is  immaterial.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  fbonJ 
productive  of  confusion.  For  example,  in  the  General  Police  Act 
for  Scotland  the  clause  runs  thus :  '  The  word  Sheriff  shall  mean 
the  Sheriff  of  and  acting  in  the  county  of  which  he  is  Sheriff,  and 
except  as  regards  the  fixing  and  extending  the  boundaries  of  bnigbs 
and  populous  places,  shall  include  Sheriff-substitute,  and  also  Steward 
and  Steward-substitute.'  Holding  that,  at  common  law,  the  Snb- 
stitute  IS  included  in  Sheriff,  a  question  obviously  arises,  is  diis  ex- 
ception  in  the  definition  sufficient  to  exclude  what  is  inherent  in  tbe 
office  ?  The  Legislature  in  the  last  part  of  the  above  clause  haw 
been  oblivious  to  the  statute  1  Vict.,  c.  39,  which  provides  that  Sheriff 
and  Sheriff-substitute  shall  in  all  cases  be  held  to  include  Steward 
and  Steward-substitute. 
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THE  PREROGATIVE  OF  MERCY. 


Ve  iastta  to  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  no  intention  of  again 
KiTisJog  the  evidence  in  the  Sandyford  case.  We  are  far  indeed 
ba  idmitting  that,  after  the  controversy  of  the  last  six  months, 
,  ieen,  searching,  and  rigorous  as  it  has  been,  there  do  not  yet  remain 
fcisB  to  be  considered,  full  of  interest  and  suggest! veness.  That 
I  ciK,  indeed,  which  so  strikingly  involves  elements  of  professional 
aterest,  shonld  have  been  so  little  regarded  from  a  professional 
;^t  of  view,  is  certainly  surprising.  But  it  is  now  too  late  to  re- 
ifen  with  advantage  either  the  popular  or  the  legal  aspects  which 
'k  cue  presents.  The  former,  indeed,  have  already  been  exhibited 
xereiy  possible  light.  .  From  the  day  on  which  the  public  mind, 
I  :idiieDced  by  the  idea  that  the  case  for  the  prisoner  had  not  received 
1 M  Rod  fair  consideration  at  the  trial,  rather  than  by  any  decided 
f  sorictioQ  of  her  innocence,  assumed  the  championship  of  the  weak 
B  igainst  the  reputed  tyranny  of  the  atrong, — through  all  the  urgent 
;  ipfeJ*  to  mercy,  in  which  it  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  in  the 
'■>t  popuii  we  were  expected  to  recognise  the  vox  Dei, — through 
tie  protracted  investigation  that  resulted,  as  all  right-thinking 
i«]Je  hoped  it  wotUd  resnlt,  in  a  commutation  of  the  sentence,  no 
^M  has  been  missed  that  might  elicit  a  response  ftom  the  passions 
<^lbe  sympathies  of  men.  It  would  be  idle  to  pursue  the  subject 
*  the  merits,  with  any  hope  of  raising  the  questions  involved  above 
^i  level  of  unreasoning' partizanship.  Nor  would  the  discussion 
'^tbe  subject  in  its  professional  bearings  be  attended  with  greater 
wfii-  Criminal  law  and  criminal  administration  are  not  by  any 
"Mm  things  on  which  there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  in 
QTEiiiT  of  2i]j  important  change.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be 
w  getiend  impression  that  they  are  both  tolerably  well  adapted  to 
pmote  ^e  interests  of  society,  and  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice.  If 
cbingeg  be  introduced,  they  will  probably  be  the  resnlt  of  agitation 
""Wing  in  the  excitement  of  some  celebrated  public  trial,  and  are 
"■we  likely  to  be  justified  by  the  injustice  of  a  particnlar  case,  than 
■?  the  shortcomings  of  the  system.  To  raise  a  general  controversy, 
"^ore,  on  disputed  grounds  that  have  ceased  to  excite  even  a 
1>^  interest,  would  be  unprofitable,  and  perhaps  mischievons. 
°°t  there  is  one  topic  suggested  by  the  case  which,  while  neither 
''"^J  popular  nor  strictly  legal,  has  both  a  public  and  a  professional 
(i^iGcuce  of  the  highest  kind.    It  cannot  with  truth  be  sud  that 
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it  has  yet  received  the  consideration  of  which  it  seems  worthy.  The 
parliamentary  discussion  that  followed  on  Mr  Stirling's  motion,  dealt 
mainly  with  certain  exceptional  and  doubtful  points  of  criminal 
procedure.    The  motion  itself  was  probably  prompted  by  sympatb? 
with  that  mor))id  sentiment  of  which  the  case  has  been  so  fruitfol'; 
though  it  is  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr  Stirlin^s  position  and 
culture  should  have  lent  his  countenance  to  proceedings  ori^^tisg 
in  motiyes  of  such  a  trivial  character.     The  important  qaestioo 
which  the  result  of  the  case  suggests, — by  what  principle  of  congti- 
tution  or  of  law  it  is  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  has  been  set  aside,  on 
a  reconsideration  of  the  ^lerits  of  the  case  by  the  Sovereign,  from 
whom  the  authority  of  the  judges  flows, — ^remains  almost  whoUj 
untouched  t     Even  in  professional  circles,  we  suspect,  the  exerdse 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  in  a  direction  apparently  antagonistic  to 
its  delegated  jurisdiction  has  not  always  presented  itself  in  its  real 
significance.    In  the  pages  of  a  professional  journal,  therefor^  Aen 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  considering  what  is  the  constitutioD 
and  the  scope  of  that  authority  by  which,  through  an  act  of  merdiiii 
dispensation  over  the  rescue  of  a  human  life,  angry  passions  hare 
been  subdued,  and  the  voices  of  controversy  stilled. 

We  have  said  that  we  will  not  canvass  the  evidence  in  the 
Sandyford  case.  One  point,  however,  intimately  connected  with  oor 
subject,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  :  the  course,  namely,  finsBj 
adopted  by  the  Queen,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Home  SecI^ 
tary.  Notwithstanding  all  differences,  we  cannot  see  how  on  thb 
point  there  can  be  anything  but  a  unanimity  of  opinion.  If  the 
prisoner  was  guilty,  the  conclusion  was  not  evidenced  to  the  satiy- 
faction  of  the  public  mind ;  and  in  the  present  day,  no  other  test 
we  are  bold  to  say,  but  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  mind,  can  be 
allowed  to  determine  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  We  are  strict  in 
our  allegiance  to  the  authority  and  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Bat  it  is 
matter  of  notoriety,  and,  moreover,  it  is  matter  of  principle,  that 
the  public  mind  assumes  to  itself  the  right,  and  is  entitled  to  assame 
the  right,  to  rejudge  a  question  that  has  already  been  judged  of  bt 
the  jury,  which  represents  the  public.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
— in  almost  the  universal  case — the  rejudgment  and  the  judgment 
will  harmonize.  That  is  because  a  public  trial,  with  its  peremptoij 
rules  and  conditions,  is  admittedly,  on  the  whole,  the  best  expedient 
known  for  getting  at  the  truth.  But  it  sometimes  happens— it  did 
in  point  of  fact  happen  in  the  Sandyford  case — ^that  the  judgment 
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tie  iivi  a  set  aside  by  the  larf^r  tribunal  of  the  pablic.  In  that 
n.  there  is  no  doubt  which  of  the  two  voices  must  prevail.     It 

k  that  the  public  mind  is  not  enlightened, — that  opinions 
cli  uv  pnt  forth  in  the  name  of  reason  only  speak  the  vcnce 
gionnce  and  prejudice.  The  public  mind  ia  still  the  element 
;h.  in  the  constitution  of  trial  by  jory,  is  the  paramount  con- 
mion ;  and  as  such — after  we  are  satisfied  that  it  has  been 
«r!y  ascertaincd^it  mast  be  steadily  and  solemnly  respected. 
K  ire  trite  observations,  but  they  are  not  trite  enough  to  be 
ITS  understood. 

be  most  familiar  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  that  occnrs 
netice,  is  when  the  Queen,  on  the  petition  of  a  condemned 
linal,  mitigates  the  sentence  of  the  Court.  This  step  is  taken 
1  varioos  grounds.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  an  appeal  is 
>f  to  the  Court  for  reasons,  which,  though  in  themselves 
III  and  pertinent  to  the  circamstances  of  the  priaoner'a  case,  are 
such  that  the  Cnnrt,  acting  as  a  court  of  law,  are  entitled  to 
Ttiin.  For  example,  a  young  lad,  young  both  in  years  and 
te,  is  for  the  first  time  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence,  which, 
igh  not  in  itself  of  a  serious  nature,  yet  involves  what,  in  relation 
litD  and  to  his  previous  history,  is  a  very  severe  sentence.  To 
i  ium  to  prison — particularly  if  his  case  is  free  finm  the  ordinary 
lent!  of  guilt— is  not  the  remedy  which  the  interests  of  society  re- 
V.  But  if  bo  is  triad  in  the  High  Court,  or  in  the  Circuit  Oonrt, 
<h«Tcourse  is  open  tothe  judge  wbocondemnshim.  Sheriffsand 
jutrates  of  burghs  have,  in  certain  cases,  in  regard  to  ofiendeis 

certain  ape,  the  discretion,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it,  of  com- 
"ng  tiiem  to  a  reformatory.  Bat  that  power  is  given  by  Act  of 
kment,  and  is  not  to  be  assumed  by  any  Court  on  whom  it  is 
Mpre&sly  conferred.  It  is  not  conferred  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
rations  that,  to  those  who  consider  the  action  of  our  criminal 
,  niU  be  obvious  enough ;  and,  therefore,  in  any  case  where  its 
rose  appears  desirable,  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Sovereign, 
>  is  the  source  of  jurisdiction.  Again,  it  happens  that  the  cir- 
DSiDces  of  a  particular  case  furnish  very  sufficient  gronnds  npon 
ich  the  Court  might  pronoance  a  sentence  considerably  more 
m  than  that  wliich  attaches  to  ofiences  of  the  same  class.  And 
f-  matter  of  everyday  observation,  that  in  minor  odences  the 
an  ue  in  the  habit  of  exerci«ng  this  discretion.  But,  in  the 
lier  order  of  crime,  a  judge  may  well  hesitate  to  give  effect  to 
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such  circumstances,  from  the  obvious  danger,  that  by  cettam  daKs 
of  the  community  such  indulgence  may  be  interpreted  frlaelyi  and 
punishment  be  thereby  robbed  of  its  instructiveness.    For  example^ 
itivould,  in  the  present  day,  be  extremely  dangoous — and  the 
danger  is  recognised  by  the  Court — of  giving  much  play  to  tbor 
indulgence  in  cases  of  infanticide.     It  is  easy  to  figure  cases  of  this 
description — they  are  matter  of  common  occurrence — ^wfaere  tk 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  would  tend  to  defeat  ntkr 
than  to  further  the  ends  of  criminal  justice ;  and  this  most  geDesaliT 
be  the  case  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  another  party,  if 
not  legally  responsible,  is  allowed  to  escape  unpunished.     Still,  is 
presence  of  the  growing  indifference  to  the  value  of  in&nt  liie, 
which  undoubtedly  prevails  among  the  lower  orders  particnlaxlf 
of  rural  districts,  the  principle — a  true  and  a  just  one,  undonbtedlr, 
in  the  abstract — of  giving  effect  to  circumstances  in  cases  that  hiit 
passed  within  th^  action  of  responsibility,  and  therefore  within  the 
pale  of  crime,  is  one  requiring  in  its  application  the  utmost  po^ble 
care ;  and  to  meet  such  circumstances,  an  appeal  is  happily  pn>* 
vided  by  the  constitution  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.    A  coo- 
demned  criminal  may  proceed  by  petition  in  cases  of  another  kind. 
The  practice  of  our  criminal  courts,  as  everybody  knows,  b  is 
the  highest  degree  strict  and  unbending ;  and  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  strictness.     Upon  every  ground  of  principle  and  of 
policy,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.     It  is  not  only  jusdoe  to  tb 
law ;  it  is  justice  to  the  prisoner.     But  if  this  rigour  is  to  be  exer- 
cised at  all,  it  must  be  exercised  upon  all  occasions,  and  with  the 
utmost  disregard  of  circumstance  and  person.    It  may  bear  bardijf 
and  it  may  even  for  the  time  operate  injustice  on  a  panel  who  htf 
not  suitable  means  to  carry  on  his  defence,  and  is  obliged  to  avi3 
himself  of  the  means — notoriously  inadequate — which  the  law  pro^ 
vides  for  him.     But  the  judge  must  proceed  according  to  the  rales 
of  evidence  and  of  practice.   If,  subsequent  to  the  trial,  it  transpim 
that  evidence  has  not  been  used — either  from  the  failure  of  metns 
to  command  it,  or  from  technical  objection,  by  which  it  is  exduded— 
tending  to  establish  the  prisoner's  innocence,  it  is  dearly  the  dotr 
of  the  Home  Secretary  to  rejudge  the  case  by  the  new  light,  and 
recall  the  sentence,  even  to  the  extent  of  granting  a  firee  pardoo. 
Such  was  the  case  of  George  Davidson,  convicted  of  rape  in  186. 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.    At  the  trial,  a  special  defence 
of  aKbi  was  put  in  on  his  behalf,  but  was  not  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
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■  tfthejun,'.  He  was  in  consetjuencc  found  guilty,  and  alon^witb 
n  ettwr  |urties  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  twenty-one  years, 
b  companions  afterwards  voluntarily  admitted  that  he  was  not 
Mmt  ntieii  the  assault  was  committed  ;  and  satisfactory  corrobo- 
tn  of  this  statement  having  been  obtained  on  inquiry  by  the 
»n  authorities,  he  received  an  unconditional  pardon. 

Ii  wcoU  be  easy  to  adduce  other  illustrations,  familiar  to  practice, 
fc  action  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  But  enough  has  been 
3liJ  Jr;tJ?niiine  tho  principle  of  its  operation.  That  principle,  wo 
iiiihing  else  than  the  recoi^nition  of  the  obvious  truth, 
■  itself  is  infallible,  the  administration  of  it  is  liable  to 
: ;  LTtection.  The  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  is  not  founded 
«v  Jlsi)elief  in  the  efficacy  of  trial  by  jury.  Trial  by  jury, 
■a  rightly  understood,  is  the  expression  of  two  ideas, — in  the  first 
ttr  of »  privilege  esteemed  to  inhere  in  every  member  of  the 
Ik,  Hal  he  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  social  liberty  except  by 
pigment  of  bis  peers ;  secondly,  of  the  belief  that  the  opinion 
ifetn  men  npon  disputed  facts,  is  probably,  in  the  majority  of 
Hinearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  the  judgment  of  a 
(lemtnJ.  It  implies  this,  but  nothing  more.  The  peculiar  sacred- 
■•ifllie  results  of  jury  trial  that  commends  itself  to  certain  minds, 
Itlw  (Imposition  that  is  so  freely  drawn  between  conclusions  thus 
•wed,  and  the  deliverance  of  a  single  judge,  are  errors  founded  on 
>mntof  all  popular  delusions.  The  verdict  of  a  jury  is  respected 
ni  pntperly  so— by  the  law.   No  Court  has  ever  ventured  to  dis- 

■  It,  except  on  the  most  sufficient  and  well-considered  grounds, 
comparative  rareness  with  which,  in  civil  causes,  a  new  trial  is 
■»!,  ou  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  contrarj'  to  evidence,  is 
'lot  proof  of  the  respectful  attitade  of  the  law.  But  when  it  is 
•  tiata  miscarriage  of  justice  has  taken  place,  the  law  does  not 
■U*  to  interfere.  If  it  does  so  interfere  when  tho  interests  at 
■*  ur  merely  rights  of  property, — valuable  as  that  stake  is — and 

■  DMcoiitendwl  that  in  such  exceptional  redress  there  is  any  im- 
Mon  east  on  the  authority  of  the  rule, — it  is  surely  obvious  that 
Bi  tlie  hif,'her  interests  of  liberty  and  life  are  involved,  interfer- 
>>les«  liable  to  objectioD.  It  is  quito  immaterial  to  consider  the 
■wlscra  which  a  jury  may  arrive  at  a  false  conclusion — whether 

■  onng  to  an  undue  influence  unconsciously  exerted  by  the  pre- 
■gjndge — or  from  the  absence  of  evidence  that  might  have  been 
*i-  vn.  ito.  Lxxix. — JPLV  1 863.  3  a 
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obtained — or  from  mistaken  judgment  in  the  jury  itsdf.  Once  ad- 
mit that  the  justice  of  a  case  has  not  been  reached,  and  there  is,  i&d 
ought  to  be,  in  the  constitution  a  provision  by  which  the  injostice 
can  be  obviated. 

'    Assuming,  then,  that  the  principle  underlying  the  prerogative  o: 
mercy  is  rightly  stated  as  being  the  fallibility  of  legal  admiiuEtn' 
tion,  the  question  occurs,  Was  there  anything  in  its  exercise  in  ^ 
Sandyford  case  that  can  be  said  to  be  a  departure  from,  or  an  exoea 
of,  this  principle  ?     Of  these  two  alternatives,  the  latter,  peiiisp, 
more  fairly  raises  the  case ;  because  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  that 
unless  we  can  show  that  the  Home  Secretaiy  acted  on  the  convk- 
tion  that  there  had  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  we  must,  on  tks 
premises  we  assume,  charge  him  with  an  unconstitutional  act   To 
enable  us  to  answer  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  Tiev 
what  the  Home  Secretary  actually  did*     In  the  first  place,  it  ii 
clear  he  did  not  himself  alone  rejudge  the  case,  but  called  in  anst- 
ance.     This  he  obtained  in  the  services  of  Mr  Young,  who  proceeded 
to  Glasgow   under  the  title  of  commissioner,  though  it  appean 
that  he  held  no  formal  commission,  and  took  the  evidence  to  whki 
we  shall  immediately  refer.     Now,  a  great  deal  of  the  supposed  od- 
constitutionalism  of  the  Home  Secretary  is  connected  with  this  fad. 
It  was,  for  example,  gravely  said,  that  the  appointment  of  Mr  YooDf; 
to  such  an  office  was  nothing  less  than  the  abrogation  of  trial  k 
jury,  and  the  institution  of  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown  as  absdme 
dictator  in  its  place.    In  what  respect  does  this  step  difier  from  vbat 
has  been  repeatedly  done  before  in  such  cases  as  we  have  qnoted, 
without  the  faintest  suspicion  of  irregularity?     In  the  resort  to 
assistance,  in  the  first  place.    But  the  new  inquiry  which  the  pri- 
soner solicited  could  not  be  prosecuted  without  additional  evidence; 
and  that  was  not  a  step  which  the  Home  Secretary  coold  per- 
sonally undertake.    That  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown  should  be 
selected  for  such  a  purpose,  was  strictiy  in  accordance  with  the 
uniform  practice  in  such  cases,  of  which  the  case  of  Dacidson,  a 
1862,  already  cited,  is  an  example.    In  the  second  place,  in  doim 
publicly  (for  that  was  virtually  done),  and  with  the  semblance  of 
judicial  form,  what  is  usually  a  private  act,  and  manifiisted  to  the 
public  only  by  its  results.     But  there  was  in  the  circumstances  ot' 
the  Sandyford  case  the  most  sufficient  ground  for  this  procedmv 
In  presence  of  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  to  observe  seciccy 
in  deference  merely  to  the  established  policy  of  the  Crown,  wooU 
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rebeen  an  tinwise,  because  an  unneceswry  exercise  of  prescriptive 
k  On  the  ntlier  hand,  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  in  public 
■  rendered  necessary  by  the  character  of  the  investigation,  the  object 
is:  to  enable  all  persons  in  possession  of  information  to  come  &>r^ 
<1  ind  communicate  it  to  the  commissioner.  It  may  be,  that,  in 
ens  of  the  populace  of  Glasgow,  the  sittings  of  Mr  Yonng  at 
('oon^  Buildings  looked  very  like  a  repetition  of  the  process 
bid  been  enacted  by  Ix)rd  Deas  in  the  Court  of  Jaaticiaiy ; 
.  if  possible,  such  appearances  would  have  been  very  profitably 
iW.  But  surely  it  is  not  to  an  intelligent  mind  a  reasonable 
ctioD,  that,  when  so  grave  a  result  as  the  suspension  of  a  solemn 
rial  act  depended  on  the  mvestigation  of  the  commissioner,  the 
<t  of  the  Crown  should  have  fallen  on  a  person  of  the  highest 
»ional  experience,  skilled  in  the  value  and  in  the  best  methods 
tiuintDg  evidence,  rather  tban  on  the  procurators-fiscal  or  other 

I  authorities. 

:  is  dear,  then,  that  in  the  form  of  action  resorted  to  by  the 
ne  Secretary,  there  was  no  deviation  from  the  ordinary  practice 
»as  not  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

I I  great  deal  of  the  outcry  that  was  raised  on  the  occasion,  had 
!fnce  rather  to  the  manner  than  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  The 
I  lesolt,  we  know,  was  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  How 
u  reached,  which  is  really  the  important  question,  we  have  not 
iBcans  of  ascertaining,  sitlce  the  Home  Secretary  has  declined 
r.mmnnicate  in  nn  official  form  what  the  grounds  were  upon 
;h  the  judgment  proceeded.  The  most  obvious  objection  to  the 
'K  tnken  by  the  Home  Secretary,  arises  upon  the  consideration 

)iij  decision  was  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  If  the 
'na  was  innocent,  it  ia  said,  a  free  pardon  ought  to  have  been 
iKd.    If  guilty,  the  case  was  one  for  exemplary  punishment. 

answer  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  this  way  of  patting  the  case 
x  altogether  satisfactory.  The  assumption,  that  a  person  who  is 
»>ry  after  the  fact  in  Scotland  should  receive  the  pnnisbment 

ttiaches  to  that  crime  in  England,  while  in  Scotland  accession 
f  the  fact  is  not  known  to  law,  tends  to  place  the  Home  Office 
lirect  collision  with  the  Court  of  Justiciary ;  and  if  the  preroga- 

of  the  Crown  is  to  be  exercised  on  such  principles,  the  more 
«iy  we  adhero  to  positive  law  the  better.  But  we  decline  to 
^t  this  explanation,  when  a  truer  and  a  better  one  is  so  obvi- 
ir  « iiand. 


866  THE  PREBOQATIVE  OF  MEBCT. 

The  Home  Secretary,  we  know,  rejndged  the  Sandyfind  ctaek 
the  light  of  the  prisoner's  statement,  upon  which  the  jury  had  nH 
pronounced,  and  the  additional  evidence  that  was  taken  before  the 
commissioner.     The  import  of  that  evidence,  we  believe  we  are 
right  in  sajdng,  corroborated  the  statement  in  some  material  partico- 
lars,  and  left  the  sabstance  of  it  uncontradicted.    Now,  our  postiui 
is  this^  that  if,  on  such  rejudgment,  the  Home  Secretary  was  cf 
opinion  that  the  jury,  if  the  new  case  had  been  before  them,  woaU 
have  acquitted  the  prisoner,  and  if  he  himself  held  that  ooDdnsos 
to  be  justified  by  the  evidence,  he  was  quite  within  the  action  i^tbe  - 
prerogative  of  mercy  in  commuting  the  sentence  of  the  prisooer. 
For  if  that  conclusion  be  a  sound  one — ^and  being  under  an  obtigs- 
tion  not  to  argue  the  Sandyford  case^  we  assume  it — ^we  have  a  can 
iti  which  the  rigour  of  the  positive  law — in  other  words,  a  defect  is 
the  administration  of  the  law — was  corrected  by  the  equitable  jam- 
diction  of  the  Crown.    It  is  not  alleged  that  the  commissiQiKr  re- 
ceived incompetent  evidence,  that  would  not  have  been  sustained 
by  the  Court.    The  husband  of  the  prisoner,  indeed,  was  examined; 
and  that  could  not  have  occurred  at  the  triaL    But  there  was  q> 
thing  in  his  deposition  that  might  not  have  been  left  out  of  view  br 
the  Home  Secretary,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  iIk 
result  at  which  he  arrived.    We  therefore  pass  by  the  question  as 
not  raised  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case — and  it  is  a  nice  and 
delicate  question — ^Whether,  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  tke 
Crown,  it  is  competent  to  regard  evidence  that  is  not  admissible  in 
law.     Our  position  at  present  is  simply  this,  that  there  was  an  em^ 
in  administration,  and  all  that  the  Home  Secretary  did  was  ia 
correct  it.     Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  use  the  ei- 
pression,  ^  administration  of  the  law,'  in  something  more  than  its 
obvious  and  literal  sense.    It  does  not  include  every  defect  whidi 
prevents  the  full  attainment  of  justice,  because  it  is  not  preteoded,ia 
speaking  of  law  as  infallible,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  determination  d 
absolute  truth.    But  everything  is  a  defect  in  administration  that 
falls  within  the  known  scope  of  the  positive  law ;  everything^  there- 
fore, that  is  reducible  within  these  limits,  falls  within  the  action  of 
the  prerogative  which  is  the  complement  of  the  law. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that,  assuming  the  Home  Secretary  to  hare 
done  a  constitutional  act  in  commuting  the  prisoner's  sentence,  he  wis 
not,  on  the  case  we  have  set  up,  constitutional  enough,  because,  it' 
his  construction  of  the  new  case  was,  that  the  jury  might  have  a^ 
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liueil  (he  prisoner,  he  ought  to  have  done  so  himself.  The  tnswer 
smpir  this,  that  the  appeal  to  the  prerogaUre  of  mercy  u  not  a 
vn  to  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Wherein  the  two  differ,  is  not  a  sab- 
.1  thai  admits  of  very  palpable  distinctions.  Statement  of  prin- 
[]^  irrespecttve  of  the  circamstances  of  particular  cases,  would, 
terj  difficult  to  la;  down.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  right 
jT^  la  a  Court  of  Appeal  is  something  greater  as  a  relation  of 
'.  ihui  the  right  to  invoke  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  It  is 
R  that,  supposing  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  exist,  the  exercise  of  both 
^t  be  followed  in  particular  cases  by  identical  results.  But  that 
«i(i  be  an  exceptional,  and  hardly  an  appreciable  operation.  In 
t  ^eral  case,  tlie  action  of  the  two  rights  most  lead  to  nneqnal 
xillj ;  and  therefore  to  object,  that  a  free  pardon  did  not  follow 
[niaJgrnent  of  the  Sandy  ford  case,  is,  in  other  words,  to  say  that 
Ul  within  the  scope  of  the  exception ;  and  that  is,  we  hambly 
ik,  laying  rathev  more  than  is  justified  by  a  case  which  is  mora 
ui  nsaally  fruitful  in  elements  of  difficulty  and  doubt. 
On  the  whole  case,  we  conclude  that  the  Home  Secretaty  did  not 
15  what  was  rif^bt,  bat  what  was  usual.  To  one  thing  alone 
tale  exception.  Af^r  the  excitement  of  the  case  was  over,  to 
xie  to  the  publication  of  the  private  action  of  the  Crown  may 
le  been  conrtcsy  to  a  political  opponent,  but  it  was  setting  a 
ngerons  precedent.  We  happily  live  no  longer  in  the  days  of 
^ne  right — wc  have  long  been  done  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
i;  can  do  no  wrong.  Bat  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  constitution 
It  Ke  are  proud  to  respect,  that  tiie  king  should  ^ve  no  reasons. 
W.  A.  B. 


OS  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  CONTRACT  OF  SALE. 

i£  alterations  upon  the  law  of  sale  introduced  by  the  Mercantile 
I"  Amendment  Act  were  discussed  in  one  of  the  earliest  nombeis 
the  Journal  0/  Juriiprudence  (January  1S57).  Since  that  tim^ 
'  meaning  of  the  statutory  provisions  has  been  fixed  with  tolerable 
lainty  by  a  series  of  decisions ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  con- 
mble  importance,  some  comment  upon  the  efiect  of  the  statute 
*]  construed  upon  the  Uw  of  sale,  may  be  useful  to  oar  readers. 
1^  first  section  of  the  statate  ia  cbiefly  important  in  its  bearing 
w  Uie  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  according  to  which  transfer^ 
ce  ia  etsential  to  the  completion  of  the  contract  of  sale.    On  this 
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point,  the  principle  of  the  law  of  Scotland  is  that  of  the  dvil  lav: 
traditianibusy  haud  nudis  pactisy  domirda  transftftimtiMr,    In  other 
words,  a  sale  which  rests  npon  the  contract  of  the  parties,  altbongk 
obligatory  as  a  contract,  confers  no  real  right.    The  seller  is  hoond 
to  deliver  the  property  sold,  jnst  as  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  par 
the  price ;  but  neither  obligation  gives  the  obligee  a  preference  id 
bankruptcy.     Sale  without  delivery  is,  in  short,  an  unfiilfilled  con- 
tract ;  and  the  claim  in  bankruptcy  is  a  personal  claim  for  falfilment 
by  delivery  of  the  property  or  payment  of  the  price,  as  the  case  may 
be.    This  is  not  merely  matter  of  positive  law ;  it  is  the  actual  reb- 
tion  subsisting  between  the  parties.    In  the  law  of  England,  and  of 
some  continental  states  who  have  adopted  the  English  princi{Je, 
it  is  held  that  the  contract  of  sale  passes  the  property ;  but  this  \% 
an  artificial  regulation,  inconsistent  with  the  actual  &cts;  and 
accordingly,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  where  such  views  obtait, 
to  limit  the  operation  of  the  principle,  either  by  requiring  that  latest 
sales  should  be  registered,  or  by  making  the  doctrine  of  reputal 
ownership  applicable  to  property,  which,  after  being  sold,  has  been 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  seller.     Both  these  checks  are  in  opera- 
tion in  England,  and  their  effect  is  practically  to  restrict  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  real  right  being  given  by  contract  without  delivery,  to 
cases  of  sales  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  in  which  delivery  has 
been  prevented  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  seller. 

Where  a  sale  has  been  concluded  upon  the  footing  of  ready 
money  payment  and  immediate  delivery,  it  is  certainly  a  hardsbip 
that  the  seller  should  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  the  purchase 
money  by  the  intervening  bankruptcy  of  the  purchaser ;  and  it  is 
equally  unjust  that  the  purchaser  should  be  liable,  from  the  same 
cause,  to  be  deprived  of  the  property  for  which  he  has  paid,  and 
which  has  been  left  in  the  seller^s  hands  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  delivered.  The  sellei^s  right  of  retention,  coupled  with  the 
remedy  of  stoppage  in  transitu^  which  we  imported  from  Eaigland, 
and  which  has  supplanted  the  old  presumption  of  fraud  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy  inter  triduuinj  have  been  found  in  practice  to  afford  a 
sufiicient  protection  to  dealers  against  defaulting  purchasers.  Bat 
until  the  passing  of  the  enactment  under  consideration,  there  were 
no  means  by  which  a  purchaser  could  ensure  fulfilment  of  his  part 
of  the  contract  of  sale,  when  the  seller  was  in  danger  of  bein^ 
rendered  bankrupt.  Viewed  as  an  equitable  protection  to  pur- 
chasers against  the  risk  of  impending  insolvency  on  the  part  of  the 
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'.'.it.  ihe  provision  of  the  first  section  of  the  Mercantile  Law 
B^nilment  Act  id  a  oseful  amendment  upon  the  common  law 
L'jine  of  sale.  Had  the  effect  of  the  statatory  provision  been,  as 
.s  at  firet  supposed,  to  give  a  right  of  property  to  the  pnrchaser 
ilioui  deliverv,  a  wide  door  would  have  been  opened  to  colludve 
nsactlons,  by  which,  under  the  form  of  a  sale,  money-lenders 
old  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  Kdvantage  of  a  security  over 
wnil  property,  while  leaving  the  debtor  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
tritieli^  and  ilierefore  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  credit,  which  the 
session  of  property  npon  an  absolute  title  carries  with  it. 
riie  determination  of  the  main  question  arising  nnder  the  first 
lioDof  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  may  be  considered 
Lire  been  virtually  settled  by  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
liolled  judges  in  Ihe  case  of  Wyper  v.  Harvey  (23  D.  606),  who 
ie  that  *  the  principle  of  the  common  law,  that  ihe  undelivered 
«is  still  remain  the  property  of  the,8eUer,  is  antoucbed  by  the 
lute:  and  its  practical  consequences  remain  nnimpaired,  except 
ii>  fnr  as  they  are  expressly  taken  away  or  modified  by  positive 
icunent.'  How  &r  they  are  so  modified,  will  be  seen  from  an 
Liiliiation  of  the  terms  of  the  section,  which  are  as  follow : — 
nm  and  afler  the  passing  of  this  Act,  where  goods  have  been 
i,  but  the  samo  have  not  been  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  and 
^  t>eeD  allowed  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  seller,  it  shall  not 
competent  for  any  creditor  of  such  seller,  after  the  date  of  such 
9)  to  attach  such  goods  as  belonging  to  the  seller  by  any  diligence 
process  of  law,  including  sequestration,  to  the  effect  of  preventing 
'purchaser,  or  others  in  his  right,  from  enforcing  delivery  of  the 
"«;  and  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  demand  delivery  of  such 
■Is  shall,  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  sale,  be  attachable  by, 
transferable  to,  the  creditors  of  the  purchaser.*  Assuming,  then, 
It  ihe  property  of  the  goods  remains  with  the  seller  until  delivery, 
'^  fxiints  of  inquiry  suggest  themselves  upon  the  construction  of 
ii  section  : — 

I  In  what  circuuutiuices  will  the  right  conferred  by  the  statute 
'>a  contracting  purchasers  arise? 

-■  What  is  the  nature  of  the  right  given  to  purchasers,  in  compe- 
ls nith  the  seller  and  his  creditors! 

^"itb  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  clear  that  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  was  to  limit  the  security  thereby  given  to  contracting 
^lehascn  to  cases  of  sale,  to  be  followed  by  delivery,  where  the 
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goods^  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  seller,  are  left  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  custody  until  delivery  can  be  conveniently  taken.    This  exdnde 
what  we  may  term  collusive  sales,  where  the  seller  retains  not  meidj 
the  custody  but  the  possession  of  the  subject,  the  intention  of  the 
parties  being  that  he  should  receive  accommodation  to  the  extent 
of  the  purchase  money  without  losing  the  credit  which  he  is  likdy 
to  derive  from  the  possession  of  the  goods.    This  view  of  the  stibrte 
has  been  confirmed  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Second  Diviaoo  of 
the  Court  (Sim  v.  Grantj  24  D.  1033).    In  that  case,  the  owner  of 
a  horse  and  cart,  in  order  to  avoid  a  poinding,  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  he  executed  a  minute  of  sale  in  favour  of  i 
friend,  received  the  price,  and  out  of  it  satisfied  the  poinding  credi- 
tor,— the  seller,  however,  being  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the 
property.    Six  months  afterwards  a  second  poinding  was  execated 
at  the  instance  of  a  different  creditor,  against  which  interdict  vm 
sought  by  the  purchaser,  who  alleged  that  under  the  first  secUon  of 
the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  his  right  was  preferable  to 
that  created  by  the  diligence  of  the  seller^s  creditors.     To  Has 
defence  it  was  replied  that  the  horse  and  cart  had  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  seller,  who  had  retained  not  the  mere  custody,  hot 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  property,  as  the  evidence  dearly 
proved.    An  argument  was  also  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  re- 
puted ownership,  which  will  afterwards  be  noticed ;  but  in  the  yiew 
which  the  Court  took  of  the  case,  it  was  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
effect  of  that  doctrine  as  controlling  the  strict  legal  rights  of  tbe 
parties.    The  Court  held  that  in  this  case  the  seller  had  both  the 
property  and  possession  of  the  horse  and  cart,  which  were  on  that 
ground  subject  to  the  diligence  of  his  creditors,  notwithstanding  the 
sale.     ^  The  statute,'  said  Lord  Cowan,  ^  provides  for  the  case  of 
the  ^^  custody  "  remaining  with  the  seller,  meaning  that  custodj  fbr 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  thing  sold  which  the  seller  be- 
hoves to  leave  when  the  delivery  is  not  intended  to  be  immediate, 
and  some  time  elapses  between  the  sale  and  the  actual  transierence 
of  the  corpus  of  the  goods  sold.    Such  custody  is  entirely  difiereot 
from  the  continued  possession,  use,  and  enjoyment  left  with  the 
seller  in  this  case,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  contract  between  the 
parties.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  case  in  which  this  important  ques- 
tion was  raised  should  have  been  one  of  such  a  trifling  descriptico 
as  to  render  the  decision  less  valuable  as  an  authority  tfian  it  wonM 
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iwrise  ha^e  been.  The  circuinstaTices,  moreover,  were  very  un- 
^ourabie  for  the  application  of  the  statutory  privilege  of  purchasers. 
Eialtempt  had  been  made  to  give  le^  or  constrnctive  possession 
tbe  purchaser,  and  tiiere  was  do  obligation  to  deliver.  We  be- 
w  that  in  practice  a  large  number  of  transactions  have  taken 
IK  in  reliance  npon  the  statute,  where  the  object  truly  was  to 
nte  a  Becurity  in  the  form  of  a  sale.  In  sui^h  cases  it  has  been 
ul  to  give  ^rmbolical  delivery  to  the  purchaser  by  delivering; 
'  ify  of  the  premises,  or  potting  a  man  in  possession,  or  by  taking 
Kit;<rial  iustmment  of  possession.  The  property  is  then  rede- 
f^  to  the  seller  nominally  &r  the  purpose  of  custody,  or  the 
:^  are  simply  left  in  the  premises  without  any  ostensible  act  of 
le^veiy.  Id  other  cases  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  Utls 
ptffiession  to  the  seller  by  constituting  him  lessee,  with  an  option 
reporchase  the  property  at  a  price  which  of  course  includes  the 
mev  advanced,  and  interest  adequate  to  the  risk  of  such  a  trans- 
jon.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  case  of  Sim  v.  Grant  has  so  com- 
^7  settled  the  law  as  entirely  to  invalidate  these  transactions  in 
'  opinion  of  the  profession.  It  is  extremely  probable,  however, 
It  the  Court  would  consider  themselves  entitled  to  look  to  the 
>1  natDre  of  the  transaction,  and  on  being  satisfied  that  a  bona 
^  tranifereDGe  of  the  property  was  not  intended,  to  hold  that  the 
^tnct  of  sale  remained  nnfulfilled,  and  consequently  that  the 
^rtf  was  not  removed  from  the  operation  of  the  diligence  of  the 
ier's  creditors. 

m  lecognition  of  tlie  principle  that  the  enactment  applies  py 
^  left  with  the  seller  for  custody  merely,  and  with  a  view  to 
"very,  necessarily  implies  that  the  goods  must  be  in  a  state  to 
imt  of  delivery  in  terms  of  the  contract.  This  obviously  excludes 
It  kind  of  sale  which  is  combined  with  locatio  operarum,  and 
urh  is  more  correctly  described  as  a  contract  for  the  supply  of 
^  to  be  manufactured.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  purchaser's 
^tto  delivery  does  not  arise  until  the  completion  of  the  work, 
i  it  is  unusual  to  advance  the  price  until  the  subject  is  ready  for 
"'^-  In  the  case  of  building  contracts  it  is  well  known  that 
'KnKnts  are  entered  into  for  payment  or  advance  of  instalments 
4e price  as  particular  portions  of  the  building  are  completed; 
i  the  same  mode  of  payment  might  be  found  convenient  in  ship- 
uning  contracts,  contracts  tor  the  supply  of  machinery,  etc.  But 
'«-  vn.  HO.  Lxxix.— JULY  1863.  3  a 
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as  in  these  special  transactions  some  form  of  deliveiy  is  usually  re- 
quired as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  the  instalments 
of  purchase  money,  they  are  not  likely  to  give  rise  to  questions  upon 
the  extent  of  the  jus  ad  rem  conferred  upon  the  purchaser  under  ihi] 
section  of  the  statute. 

With  respect  to  sales  of  goods  in  their  existing  condition,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  statute  applies  to  all  corporeal  moveables] 
and  also  whether  it  applies  to  sales  of  goods  in  bulk  which  are  nol 
separated  and  specifically  appropriated  to  the  purchaser  before  de- 
livery. On  the  first  question,  the  case  of  Young  v.  Giffea  (21  D, 
87),  although  arising  upon  a  difierent  section  of  the  statute,  is 
pretty  conclusive.  It  was  there  held  that  the  word  '  goods '  in  the 
fifth  section  of  the  statute,  which  relates  to  implied  warranty,  was 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all  corporeal  moveables,  e.g^f 
horses,  which  were  the  subject  of  the  action.  This  result  was 
arrived  at  upon  a  consideration  of  the  objects  of  the  statute,  and 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  use  of  the  word  ^  goods '  in  other  sections. 
'  The  question,'  said  Lord  Deas,  ^  is,  in  what  sense  the  word  is  used  in 
this  statute?  Does  it  include  live  animals  or  not?  On  considering  tlie 
difierent  clauses  of  the  statute,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  does.  The  object 
of  the  statute,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  was  to  remove  difiPerences 
between  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  those  of  England  and  Ireland 
in  matters  of  common  occurrence  in  the  course  of  trade.  ...  It  was 
just  as  necessary  for  the  object  in  view  that  the  whole  of  the  first 
five  sections  of  the  statute  should  apply  to  live  stock  as  to  any  other 
articles.  The  laws  would  be  very  imperfectly  assimilated  if  they  did 
not,  or  rather,  the  anomalies  would  be  greater  than  before;  for  the  law 
of  Scotland  would  differ  not  only  from  the  others,  but  firom  itself.' 

With  regard  to  property  sold  in  bulk,  there  have  been  no  deci- 
sions subsequent  to  the  enactment.  The  important  and  interesting 
case  of  Hansen  v.  Craig  (20  D.  1306),  while  clearing  up  some 
difficulties  in  the  law  with  regard  to  the  transference  of  risk,  throws 
no  direct  light  upon  the  question  of  the  purchaser's  right  to  delivery. 
It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  infer  that  the  same  criterion  which 
determines  the  purchaser's  liability  to  loss  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dental destruction  of  the  subject,  should  also  furnish  the  test  by 
which  his  liability  to  eviction  at  the  hands  of  the  seller's  creditors 
in  bankruptcy  may  also  be  determined.  The  reason  for  the  doctrine 
that  a  subject  accidentally  destroyed  perishes  to  the  purchaser,  is 
that  the  seller  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  fulfilling  his  part  of  the 
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ontract.  He  cannot  actually  deliver  the  ipmm  corpus  of  a  subject 
vhich  has  perished^  and  therefore  the  law  will  not  hold  him  liable 
0  give  delivery.  In  the  case  of  goods  sold  in  bulk  or  by  descrip- 
ion,  and  not  set  apart,  the  seller  has  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the 
ontract  by  going  to  the  market  and  purchasing  goods  of  a  certain 
liod,  which  was  all  that  he  contracted  to  do.  After  a  quantity  has 
«en  measured  and  set  apart  in  a  condition  ready  for  delivery,  the 
)iirchaser  is  thenceforth  in  a  situation  to  require  delivery  of  the 
[aautity  so  set  apart,  and  no  others.  If,  therefore,  goods  set  apart 
or  delivery  should  be  lost  or  destroyed,  the  seller  is  not  bound  to 
%place  them,  and  this  just  because  from  the  time  of  separation  the 
;>urcbaser's  j'ii«  ad  rem  was  limited  to  these  goods.  We  have  little 
ionbt,  therefore,  that  when  the  question  arises,  the  criterion  of  risk, 
iltbongh  quite  inadequate  to  determine  the  ownership  of  moveable 
property,  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  that  upon  which  the  pur- 
chaser's preference  to  the  seller's  creditor's  depends. 

Without  attempting  to  anticipate  the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon 
the  doctrine  of  reputed  ownership  as  applicable  to  sales,  and  which 
will  sooner  or  later  be  raised  in  some  bankruptcy  case,  it  is  clear 
that  the  statute  contemplates  no  change  on  the  common  law  in  re- 
ference to  this  class  of  questions.    The  rule  is  thus  stated  by  Pro- 
fessor Bell :  ^  Where  one  is  unnecessarily,  or  by  the  collusion  or 
gross  negligence  of  the  true  owner,  permitted  to  give  himself  an 
tppearance  to  the  world,  as  if  he  were  proprietor  of  goods  and  wares 
not  belonging  to  himself;  and  this,  by  exercising  acts  of  ownership, 
and  by  holding  a  possession  seemingly  uncontrolled,  his  creditors 
will  be  entitled  to  proceed  against  the  goods  as  if  they  really  be- 
longed to  him.' — Bell,  Com.,  519.    No  case  illustrative  of  this  doc- 
trine has  occurred  since  the  passing  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amend- 
ment Act    The  plea  was  raised  in  Sim  v.  Grantj  already  referred 
to;  bat  as  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  property  had  never 
l^eea  effectually  transferred,  it  became  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
<^a%  as  one  of  reputed  ownership.    The  latest  case  is  M Arthur  v. 
^'t/i^,  20  D.  1232,  where  goods,  having  been  sold  by  auction 
under  a  levy  warrant  for  payment  of  excise  duties,  an  arrangement 
^  made  with  the  purchaser,  by  which  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  debtor's  possession.   In  competition  with  a  subsequent  creditor 
^g  the  diligence  of  poinding  the  ground,  the  latter  was  preferred^ 
on  the  ground  that  the  goods  had  remained  a  year  in  the  possession 
^  tlie  original  owner,  and  had  never  been  delivered.    The  leading 
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case,  however,  is  Anderson  v.  BuckanaWf  reported  m  11  D.  2T1. 
The  question   arose  out  of  a  sale  by  a  bankrupts  trustee,  the 
bankrupt's  household  furniture  having  been  purchased  bj  a  fiieod 
who  allowed  him  to  retain  and  use  it  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
the  sequestration.     Six  years  afterwards,  a  poinding  of  the  fum- 
ture  was  executed  by  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  for  a  debt  incartEd 
subsequent  to  the  sequestration.    In  a  suspension  at  the  instance  of 
a  party  who  had  purchased  the  furniture  from  the  trustee  on  tlie 
ground  that  it  was  his  property,  it  was  held  that  the  furniture  vtu 
liable  to  be  affected  by  diligence,  being  the  reputed  property  of  the 
bankrupt.    After  referring  to  the  consideration  that  property  ia 
moveables  may  continue  notwithstanding  the  severance  of  possessioc 
from  the  alleged  right  of  ownership,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  ob- 
served, that  a  result  so  anomalous  and  contrary  to  the  general  role 
of  our  law,  is  admitted  only  when  the  transaction  by  which  fossa^ 
sion  is  parted  with  is  of  a  nature  that  implies  that  the  party  in  pas- 
sion has  a  great  deal  of  property  not  his  own.     On  the  other  haul 
the  doctrine  of  reputed  ownership,  although  applicable  to  stock-in- 
trade,  was  more  directly  applicable  to  the  possession  of  articles  of 
personal  and  household  use,  as  to  which  the  severance  of  posses^oQ 
from  ownership  is,  according  to  ordinary  presumptions,  not  the  natural 
result  of  any  business  transaction.    The  severance  of  property  froa 
possession  could  not  be  recognised  where  the  object  of  the  transac- 
tion was  the  protection  of  the  party  possessing  from  diligence,  vhSe 
preserving  to  him  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  property.    Upon  tbii 
principle,  it  has  been  decided  in  several  cases  that  the  settlement  of 
furniture  and  household  efiects  by  ante-nuptial  contract  on  the  vUc 
does  not,  even  when  accompanied  by  an  inventory  of  the  propettt, 
exclude  the  diligence  of  the   husband's  creditors.     (Campbell  v. 
Stewart,  10  D.  1280 ;  Broun  v.  Fleming^  18  D.  373.) 

On  the  second  question  noticed  in  our  introductory  observations 
— namely,  the  relation  in  which  assignees  or  creditors  of  the  seller 
and  purchaser  stand  in  consequence  of  the  statutory  enactment,— 
the  only  decision  is  that  of  Wyper  v.  Harvey,  already  noticed.  TLe 
statute  gives  a  right  to  demand  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  his  assig- 
nees and  creditors ;  but  this  right  is  subject  to  limitation,  in  virtns 
of  (1)  the  seller^s  general  right  of  retention,  which  in  the  case  of 
an  assignation  intimated  is  limited  to  a  security  for  the  price,  and 
performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract ;  (2)  an  arrestmer.: 
or  poinding  by  the  seller ;  (3)  the  landlord's  hypothec.     Diligence 
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V  a  creditor  of  the  parcbaser  is  of  course  preferable  to  a  priur 
niotimated  assigDatmn. 

The  right  of  retention  which  the  statute  reserves  continues  tn 
ft  npoD  the  sellet^B  undivested  ownership,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is 
itilled  to  refuse  performance  of  his  obligation  to  deliver  until  the 
Ke,  which  is  the  counter-prestation  of  the  contract,  has  been  paid 
tim.  Bat  this  is  not  all ;  for,  assuming  that  the  property  of  the 
■xii  r«nains  with  the  seller,  it  is  clear  that  the  personal  obligation 
delirer  cannot  be  enforced  while  the  seller  has  any  money  claim 
>in3t  the  purchaser.  This  right  of  the  seller,  which  is  known  iis 
eri^t  of  retention  for  a  general  balance,  is  a  logical  consequi^ni'i; 
'iie  general  law  of  retention,  and  depends  on  the  fact  of  the  suh- 
n  »ld  remainiug  the'  property  of  the  seller  until  delivery.  The 
ifsiou  in  Wyper  v.  Harvey  was  twofold:  first,  whether  an  arreat- 
»t  by  a  seller  in  his  own  hands,  in  security  of  a  general  balance, 
■  an  assignaUon  by  a  purchaser  not  intimated  until  after  the  arrc^t- 
enl,  was  preferable.  On  this  point  the  judges  were  unanimousl\- 
(^nion,  that  the  Belief's  arrestment  in  his  own  hands,  being  prirjr 
dite,  was  preferable  to  the  intimated  assignation.  But,  secondly, 
e  first  purchaser  had  become  bankrupt  before  the  intimation  of 
s  iMignment,  and  also  before  the  date  of  the  seller's  arrestment, 
Hicb  iras  consequently  ineffectual  in  a  competition  with  the  trustee, 
tis  raised  the  question  whether  the  seller's  right  of  retention  fur  a 
!ii«ral  balance  subsisted  notwithstanding  the  change  introduced 
1  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  a  majority  of  the 
onrt  were  of  opinion  that  jt  did. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  apprehensions  whiih 
'm  at  one  time  entertained  of  injury  to  the  rights  of  vendors, 
^  of  parties  contracting  with  them  relying  upon  the  credit  derivLil 
wn  the  possession  of  valuable  property,  are  entirely  unfounded  : 
^  that,  except  in  so  far  as  it  enables  purchasers  who  have  pn  id 
*f  goods  to  vindicate  their  right  to  delivery  in  bankruptcy,  the 
limintile  Law  Amendment  Act  has  made  no  material  alteration 
D  the  rights  of  vendors  and  purchasers. 


r 
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New  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England;  partly  founded  cm 
Blackstone.      By  Henby   John   StepheNi  Serg^ant-at-L&w. 
Fifth  Edition,  prepared  for  the  Press  by  James    ST£PliE3^ 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Law  at  King^s  (College,  Lcmiksu  , 
In  Four  Volumes.    London:  Butterworths. 

About  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Blackstone's  Commentaries  wot 
written.  Within  that  comparatively  short  period,  the  laws  of  Sag* . 
land  have  suffered  so  much  change,  that  the  work  in  its  od^oal 
shape  is  useful  to  the  antiquarian  alone.  To  Blackstone  himsdf 
this  result  is  in  some  degree  to  be  attributed.  Before  he  wiot^ 
England  did  not  possess  an  intelligible  treatise  on  its  laws.  Ike 
laws  of  England  were  concealed  from  the  English  public,  boneJ 
for  the  most  part  in  black  letter  Norman-French  reports^,  in  insti- 
tutes courteously  believed  to  be  in  the  Latin  language,  or  in  pon- 
derous volumes  of  ill-arranged  materials,  which  it  would  have  bees 
an  insult  to  the  contemporaries  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  to  tol 
them  were  written  in  the  mother  tongue.  By  the  necessity  of  hb  | 
position,  Blackstone,  as  an  Oxford  Professor,  was  forced  to  thi 
effort  to  make  his  lectures  intelligible,  or  even  attractive^  to  his  jooiig 
auditors;  and  not  being  a  practical  lawyer  of  his  time,  he  had  the 
requisite  power.  The  lectures  were  clearly,  often  elegantly  ex- 
pressed, and  his  illustrations  felicitous.  The  lectures  even  grew  to 
be  popular  within  the  College ;  and  when  they  came  to  be  publisbeJ* 
they  supplied  a  want  so  dbtinctly  felt,  that  edition  after  editicHi  wis 
demanded.  It  was  alike  new  and  charming  to  the  English  schola: 
or  country  gentleman,  to  find  that  he  could  acquire,  in  some  fev 
hours  of  pleasant  reading,  some  knowledge  of  those  laws  under 
which  he  had  hitherto  lived  with  an  ignorance  that  was  com|deu, 
and  generally,  it  may  be  added,  with  a  faith  that  was  unshaken. 

To  Blackstone's  defects,  as  well  as  to  his  merits,  his  popnlarit} 
was  due.  No  learned  citation  of  authorities  rendered  his  pages 
tedious ;  no  profound  thought  made  them  hard  to  read ;  no  vigofooi 
reforming  tendencies  caused  him  to  shock  popular  prejudices.  In 
his  youth  he  had  imbibed  the  faith  preached  from  Westminster  to 
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people  in  tbe  infallibility  of  English  law.  For  every  anomaly 
bond  some  reason,  for  every  defect  some  defence ;  and  if  all  his 
ami^- failed  him,  he  contentedly  told  his  students,  that  doubtless 
tod  good  reaaoDS  for  the  law  had  once  been  known,  but  had 
been  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  antiquity.  Unfortunately,  doc- 
a  which,  when  stated  unintelligibly  from  the  bench,  had  been 
:J  with  profound  respect,  could  not  bear  the  light  when  held  to 
I  in  Blackstone's  good,  clear  English.  The  delusion  of  the  un- 
reachable excellence  of  English  law  was  dispelled.  Bentham 
in  ihe  Kttack,  and  the  period  of  law  reform  set  in.  Of  the 
^  of  this  reform  the  book  before  us  speaks  plainly.  Editors 
long  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  original  commentaries  to  the 
i  series  of  changes ;  but  page  after  page  was  struck  out  as  obso- 
.diipter  after  chapter  was  added  to  embrace  new  statutes  and 
sioDs,  till  the  original  was  lost  in  the  patchwork,  and  new  com- 
itiries,  founded,  it  is  tnie,  in  some  measure  on  the  old,  required 
«  written, 

«rgeant  Stephen's  work  is  perhaps  the  best  in  which  a  general 
Kyofthe  principles  of  English  law  is  given.  It  gives  the  leading 
nsions  m  every  department,  embracing  both  public  and  privato 
'  hi  pubhc  law  it  f^ves  an  account  of  the  constitution  in  Church 
SUte,  and  a  compendium  of  criminal  law.  In  private  law  it 
»  all  branches,  including  the  law  of  contracts  and  of  torts  of 
ccmiQ,  and  of  landed  tenures.  It  presents,  in  short,  as  systematic 
)n  of  the  whole  law  of  England  as  it  is  possible  to  give.  Of 
■node  in  which  the  work  is  executed,  the  mere  fact  that  it  has 
K  through  five  editions  within  some  twenty  years,  says  more  than 
tiling  that  could  be  said  here.  To  Scotchmen  desirous  of 
ning  rather  the  general  principles  than  the  minute  detaik  of  the 
'  of  the  sister  countiy,  no  better  book  could  be  recommended. 
^  institute  of  English  law  suggests  many  points  of  interest  to  a 
%^maii.  Foreigners,  as  we  in  some  sense  are,  in  the  matter  of 
',  we  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  the  enthusiasm  with 
"^  the  Englishman  of  last  centiuy  regarded  bis  laws.  We  can 
terfojly  realize  the  &ame  of  mind  of  those  to  whom  Blackstone 
'^  >peak  without  moving  to  laughter,  of  the  medley  of  Saxon 
1  and  Norman  customs,  of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  maxims, 
•Kb  he  expotinded  as  being  the  '  perfection  of  human  reason.' 
m  made  England  great  in  many  ways,  had  something  to  do  with 
'  imperfection  of  her  jurisprudence.     Independence  of  spirit  is 
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excellent  in  those  who  have  nothing  to  learn  and  nothing  to  imittte. 
It  may  favour  contiuest  or  commercial  enterprise,  but  it  is  fatal  to 
learning.  The  spirit  which  dictated  the  ^nolumus  leges  AngKa  tradan 
of  the  rude  nobility  pervaded  the  whole  nation;  and  so  it  happened 
that  England  in  her  jurisprudence  fell  into  every  error  from  vhidi 
the  study  of  more  ancient  systems  might  have  guarded.    Otfas* 
European  systems  started'  from  the  Roman  law,  profiting  bj  the 
lessons  of  its  history,  and  by  its  ultimate  careful  development   £d^* 
lish  law  started  where  Roman  law  had  started — ^with  the  customs  of 
barbarous  tribes ;  and  in  its  history  may  be  seen  the  exact  counts* 
part  of  each  device  to  which  its  predecessor  had  had  recourse  is 
order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  a  growing  civilisation.    L^ 
fictions  were  no  new   Westminster  invention,  and  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  PraBtors  was  but  revived  by  the  Engii^ 
Chancellors. 

There  is  one  defect,  however,  in  English  law  peculiar  to  EngU 
soil.  Equity,  as  a  something  to  mould  ancient  rules  to  suit  modem 
circumstances,  has  been  known  in  the  history  of  every  system.  Tie 
separation  of  equity  from  the  common  law  in  so  thorough  a  manner 
as  to  have  each  administered  by  its  own  court,  is  known  odIt  ia 
England.  The  history  of  the  equitable  power  oF  the  Chancellon 
over  the  common  law  courts,  would  form,  to  a  foreign  obserrd', 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  English  jurisprudence. 
The  chapter  containing  it  might  almost  now  be  made  complete  a 
itself,  for  the  equitable  power  has  lived  its  time.  Modern  writers  oo 
equity  jurisprudence  are  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  gnard  firoa 
what  they  call  the  popular  error,  that  an  equity  judge  is  ever  gaided 
by  notions  of  equity  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term.  And  tiiii 
repudiation  of  equitable  power  is  not  mere  modest  Belf-depreciatic>n. 
^n  English  court  of  equity  at  the  present  day  binds  itself  as  strictlr 
by  precedents  and  fixed  rules  as  any  other  court  in  the  kingdonu 
It  does  so  from  necessity.  A  court  which  should  now-a-days  take 
upon  itself  to  correct  the  errors  or  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  la«» 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  amend  or 
create,  would  speedily  find  itself  numbered  among  the  things  of  the 
past. 

Though  the  equitable  power  has  been  suffered  to  fall  asleep, 
the  evil  fruits  of  its  having  been  necessary  to  exercise  it  thmo*!!" 
separate  courts  still  remain,  in  the  form  of  a  most  singular  division 
of  English  law  between  two  judicial  systems.     To  divide  actions 
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»ng  di^rent  conrts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
!£ht,  is  difficult  enough,  and  aerveB  small  practical  purpose.  To 
iJe  actions,  again,  among  different  conrts,  according  to  the  natnra 
tlie  legal  pleas  which  the  demand  or  the  defence  may  originate, 
emtlj  more  difficult.  Bnt  to  confonnd  these  principles  of  divi- 
D,  and  to  divide  actions  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  the 
nire  of  the  remedy  sought,  and  to  a  certain  other  extent  accord- 
:  to  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  involved,  is  to  frame  a 
'era,  or  rather  a  chaos,  to  which  intelligihle  clue  is  impossible, 
ere  risk  of  error  is  inevitable,  and  where  the  only  course  for  a 
zant  is  to  attempt,  in  blind  empirical  fashion,  to  grope  along  the 
ck  of  precedents.  How  arbitrary  the  distinctions  between  law 
i  equity  now  are,  can  hardly  be  credited.  A  court  of  law  gives 
nages  for  breach  of  contract ;  it  is  beyond  its  humble  province 
uive  specific  implement.  It  deals  with  property  held  in  absolute 
ipHetorship ;  to  deal  with  trust  property  passes  its  poor  ability, 
ieaUwith  the  solvent,  but  not  with  bankrupts.     So  partnerships, 

construction  of  settlements,  and  many  other  things,  a  court  of 
'  yields  to  a  court  of  equity.  But  let  no  unfortunate  suitor 
xy  (nm  this  that  he  can  keep  himself  safe  by  resorting  in  all 
a  to  what  may  appear  to  his  bewildered  imagination  to  be  the 
>erior  class  of  tribunal ;  for  if  a  court  of  equity  boasts  its  superi- 
ty,  it  stands  also  upon  its  dignity,  and,  as  it  is  expressed,  will 
t  interfere  where  the  suitor  might  have  bad  bis  remedy  at  law. 
'^ve  there  ari^s  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  sufficiently  remunerative 
tlie  profession  and  amusing  to  the  disinterested  spectator,  if 
newhat  inconvenient  to  the  clients. 

Id  understand  why  these  and  other  anomalies  in  English  law 
« so  long  existed  to  vex  the  law  reformers,  it  is  necessary  to 
11  from  the  constitution  of  the  courts  to  their  practical  working, 
i  hmt  the  legal  principles  to  the  adroitness  with  which  they  are 
plied.  In  the  courts  there  are  appearances  as  if  a  compromise 
i  been  struck.  All  ordinary  matters  are  conducted  with  despatch 
i  economy.  Tedious  records  and  proofs,  extending  over  days, 
c  unknown  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  money  debts.  In  such 
^  the  remedy  is  speedy  and  not  expensive ;  and  it  looks  almost 

^  the  English  public  had  agreed,  on  condition  of  getting  all 
m.iry  bnsinesB  well  carried  through,  to  hand  over  to  the  courts 
wttain  number  of  cases — of  kinds  which  rarely  occur — to  deal 
IDL,  Vn,— KO.  LX^IX.  JULV  1863.  3  c 
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with  scientifically,  to  toss  backwards  and  forwards  between  \x9 
and  equity,  until  the  patience  and  the  purse  of  the  litigaats  are 
exhausted. 

The  adroit  way  in  which  the  English  courts  apply  English  kv 
principles,  so  as  to  make  them  operate  not  unjustly,  may  be  best 
understood  from  an  example.     There  is  an  old  Latin  maxim,  u 
nudo  pacto  non  oritur  actioj  dating  from  the  time  when  men  fancied 
that  by  mere  written  words  the  will  could  not  be  bound;  anJ 
somehow  it  survives  in  English  law.     It  is  a  strange  maxim  (^  t 
time  when  Englishmen  boast  that  their  simple  spoken  word  is  their 
bond,  and  when  public  opinion  requires  the  enforcement  of  every 
engagement  whose  terms  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  yo\k\\ 
So  the  maxim  receives  limits.     It  is  observed  that  it  makes  do 
mention  of  signing  and  sealing;  and  thus,  if  the  naked  met  be  signeU 
and  sealed  before  witnesses,  the  judge  ventures  to  place  it  bevood 
the  scope  of  the  rule.     This  is  so  far  good,  but  it  is  not  enoiur^ 
The  necessities  of  commerce  do  not  permit  a  merchant  who  his ' 
signed  a  bill  to  say  that  his  signature  does  not  bind  him,  and  thoi 
the  concession  of  a  privilege  to  such  documents  is  extorted  from  the 
sages  of  the  law.     When  all-important  private  deeds  and  mercantile 
documents  have  been  placed  beyond  the  mischievous  scope  of  the 
maxim,  it  signifies  little  what  comes  of  it ;  and  were  it  not  that  the 
fate  of  the  last  fragment  of  its  influence  verges  on  the  ladicroas,  it 
would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  trace  it.     The  maxim  providej 
that  the  naked  pact  is  not  enough,  or,  as  it  may  be   otherwise 
phrased,  that  there  must  be  a  consideration  for  every  contract   It 
has  been  observed  that  the  maxim  says  nothing  about  the  amount 
of  the  consideration ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  be  held  that  the  delivery 
of  five  shillings,  or  indeed  any  pecuniary  equivalent,  however  in- 
adequate, is  a  suiBcient  compliance  with  its  terms.     In  this  furtive 
method  English  law  contrives  in  the  end  to  approach  in  pnu:tical 
effect  to  those  wiser  laws  which  declare  at  once,  that  if  a  person 
bind  himself  in  writing,  the  bond  is  at  least  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  an  obligation. 

When  the  Scottish  reader  has  sufficiently  gratified  his  curiositv 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  peculiarities  of  English  law,  the  most 
interesting  practical  question  which  will  occur  to  him  will  be  that 
bearing  on  the  prospects  of  ultimate  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  are  not  of  those  who  desire  that  the  two 
systems  of  England  and  Scotland  should  continue  separate,  for  to 
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ill  seems  plain  enough  that  it  would  be  well  if  all  cases  could  be 
cided  in  the  same  fonn  and  with  the  same  result  whether  at 
linhnrgh  or  at  Westminster.  And  in  so  far  as  the  historic  asso- 
luoDs  counected  with  the  law  of  Scotland  are  concerned,  we 
mid  be  content — if  it  could  be  proved  to  bo  for  the  public  good 
ihit  Stair's  '  Institute '  should  as  soon  as  may  bo  yield  its  place  to 
?phen's '  Commentaries,'  and  the  entire  library  of  Scottish  law  be 
isif^ed  for  iiiture  guardianship  to  the  care  of  some  Bannatyne 
Spdding  Club.  But  the  task  of  assimilation  is  not  so  easy  as 
iileur  reformers  are  disposed  to  imagine.  To  the  English  as 
II  as  to  the  Scottish  mind,  that  thorough  mode  of  performing  the 
1^  which  was  followed  in  France,  where  local  institutions  sank 
i^  a  powerful  central  authority,  is  as  yet  repugnant.  Union  by 
iificadon  being  thus  out  of  the  question,  progress  is  made  by 
wer,  and,  for  the  most  part,  by  indirect  means. 
Fo  the  direct  action  of  the  Legislature  results  few  and  unimportant 
1  be  attributed.  What  of  such  results  there  are,  were  produced 
Acts  of  two  classes  :  those  intended  jointly  to  modify  the  laws 
both  conntries,  and  those  intended  to  impose  some  portion  of  the 
t  of  one  country  upon  the  other.  The  former  class,  numerous  as 
du^ht  to  be,  begins  and  ends  with  tlip  Mercantile  Amendment 
"ts  of  1856 — Acts  which  left  undone  far  more  than  what  they  did, 
Jtiitbstanding  all  that  we  sometimes  hear  from  some  of  the  more 
eolightened  members  of  the  English  legal  profession,  of  the  great 
nntage  which  would  accrue  irom  summarily  extending  the  laws 
EngJaad  over  Scotland,  the  latter  class  is  likewise  few.  We  have 
rroffed,  with  doubtful  success,  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes;  and 
-  Eof^iish  have  adopted  from  us,  in  a  mutilated  form,  that  law 
lieh  gives  in  Scotland,  as  on  the  Continent,  summary  execution 
bills  of  exchange,*  In  this  unsatis&ctory  condition  the  matter 
its,  in  so  far  as  the  natural  and  proper  means  of  effecting  uni- 
fnity  ire  concerned. 

To  the  operation  of  the  Legislature,  in  euactments  not  directed 
"anls  the  special  end  of  producing  uniformity,  considerably  more 
iportant  results  are  due.  On  Scottish  law,  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
'7»W  that  there  should  be  much  of  this  indirect  operation.  Wo 
!  in  nomber  so  small,  as  compared  with  the  English,  and  we  aro 
mover  intellectually  so  constituted,  that  it  occurs  to  us  as  the 
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most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  before  altering  oor  laws,  to  inquire 
what  is  the  law  of  our  neighbours.  Thus  it  liappens  that  statatotr 
changes  on  Scottish  law  are  seldom  made  without  onr  posses^g 
full  knowledge  of  the  effect  which  they  will  have  in  making  oar  law 
liker  pr  less  like  to  the  law  of  England.  It  is  not  so  in  the  siiter 
country.  In  proposing  to  an  Englishman  an  alteration  on  hb  kw, 
it  would  be  the  opposite  of  an  attraction  to  tell  him  that  he  wou/J 
become  thereby  liker  to  other  people.  He  is  at  heart  contemptaoGs 
of  the  institutions  of  other  nations ;  and  in  altering  his  laws,  alter? 
them  for  his  own  convenience^  without  caring  to  inquire  what  tLs 
laws  of  other  nations  may  be,  or  endeavouring  to  accommodflt^ 
himself  to  them.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  chances  of  asamii> 
tion,  English  law  is  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to  propose  an  altera- 
tion on  it  capable  of  commending  itself  to  English  statesmen  of  tb? 
present  time,  which  would  fail  to  bring  it  somewhat  more  ictu 
harmony  with  those  general  legal  principles  which  are  recognisel 
by  most  European  states,  and  in  common  with  them  by  Scotland. 

It  has  thus  happened  that  many  recent  legislative  changes  ca 
English  law  have  unwittingly  brought  it  nearer  to  our  own.  Ereo 
that  great  barrier  in  the  way  of  attaining  a  uniform  system  of  ]in>- 
cess,  formed  by  the  English  distinction  between  law  and  equity,  is 
crumbling  away,  though  it  might  not  be  safe  as  yet  to  whisper 
this  truth  within  the  precincts  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Already  we  hare 
alluded  to  the  renunciation  by  the  equity  courts  of  the  old  eqoir* 
able  principles  of  judgment,  and  now  we  have  to  notice  how  alten- 
tion  after  alteration  has  been  making  during  the  last  half  ceDton- 
on  their  constitution,  each  alteration  doing  somewhat  to  render 
Chancer}'  suits  more  like  to  ordinary  actions.  Not  to  go  fartiier 
back  then  the  present  reign,  upwards  of  twenty  Acts  have  passed 
the  Legislature  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  equity  coorts 
Acts  altering  the  courts  of  common  law  are  almost  as  numerous, 
and,  if  we  remember  the  Procedure  Acts  of  1852,  1854,  and  li^t>''» 
not  of  a  less  revolutionary  nature.  All  of  these  proceed  in  a  geneni 
way  towards  making  a  uniform  system  of  process  for  England,  Aoi 
in  doing  this  paving  the  way  tp  a  uniform  system  for  the  Unitts 
Kingdom.  To  enumerate  in  detail  the  effects  of  these  varioos  Acts 
would  require  extensive  limits.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  some  few  :  such,  for  example,  as  those  which,  professing  to 
effect  the  small  object  of  enabling  courts  of  equity  to  try  questions 
of  fact  by  a  jury,  involve  the  ultimate  introduction  of  trial  bjjury 
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liiiiT  their  walls ;  snd  others  which  do  somewhat  to  abolish  the 
Mction  between  equity  and  common  law,  by  enabling  courts  of 
imon  law  to  decide  on  equitable  defences,  and  in  some  cases  to 
ml  the  equitable  remedy  of  injunction.  From  these  examples  it 
r  be  j^thered  what  is  being  done  towards  removing  differences 
•sttstance  between  the  two  classes  of  courts.  Outward  differences 
1  the  Dnaroidable  feeling  of  professional  jealousy  between  the  two 
>  of  officials  remain,  and  for  long  will  remain,  as  marked  as  ever. 
Hiese  varied  amendments  necessarily  involve  the  reduction  of 
^iter  part  of  the  law  of  English  process  to  a  statutory  form. 
is  of  itself  is  a  gain,  as  it  is  in  effect  a  change  from  a  form  of 
itaioQs  vagueness  with  which  men  were  afraid  to  meddle,  to  a 
n  vhich  is  intelligible,  if  cumbrous.  Along  with  the  alteraUon  of 
i  1«^  department  of  the  law  from  the  traditionary  to  the  atatu- 
r  t'urm,  there  have  been  other  alterations  of  a  similar  kind,  each 
tiibnting  in  some  measure  to  the  attainment  of  ultimate  uni- 
litv.  How  many  ancient  legal  anomalies,  for  example,  were 
K  not  swept  away  by  the  late  Acts  making  a  criminal  code  for 
gland !  And  whatever  may  have  been  meant,  Scottish  lawyers 
i^ise  that  the  latest  English  Bankruptcy  Act  brought  the  law 
EnnUnd  on  that  subject  to  a  very  large  extent  nearer  to  that  of 

)tiuid. 

In  considering,  however,  the  progress  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
irds  uniformity,  as  much  attention  is  due  to  the  action  of  soma 
the  courts  as  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  English 
ins  we  seek  in  vain  for  signs  of  progress.  It  never  occurs  to 
English  jorist  to  inquire  what  may  have  been  done  elsewhere 
1  disputed  point ;  and  it  has  l>een  said  that  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
the  prospects  of  uniformity  that  Scottish  rules  should  remain 
tnoAH  in  English  courts.  On  the  Scottish  courts  the  influence 
English  law  is  very  apparent.  English  cases  are  quoted  in 
nmeat  every  day,  and  in  the  libraries  of  the  well-employed 
insei  the  Law  Journal  reports  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Session 
«! ;  and  Addison  on  Contracts  and  Smith  on  Mercantile  Law  are 
rbaps  as  much  used  aa  our  own  hand-hooks. 
The  causes  of  the  invasion  of  English  law  into  Scotland  are  not 
'  to  seek.  Small  part  indeed  of  the  diligence  with  which  it  is 
'itodied  by  Scottish  lawyers  ia  due  to  purely  scientific  motives; 
■  there  is  almost  nothing  left  of  the  fancy  which  once  existed,  that 
^  JDiiapmdence  of  a  great  country  like  England  must  jiecessarily 
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be  well  considered  and  far  advanced  in  growth.  A  scymevW 
larger  part  may  perchance  be  due  to  nothing  better  than  idie 
curiosity,  to  the  desire  to  see  what  may  have  been  done  on  some 
point,  without  caring  whether  it  was  well  or  ill  done ;  and  the  sune 
idle  spirit  which  leads  to  this  sort  of  inquiry  has  a  tendency  to  lead 
to  imitation^  for  it  is  an  easy  method  of  escaping  from  responsibility 
to  do  what  others,  with  some  reputation  for  learning,  have  doce 
before.     These  causes,  however,  are  comparatively  insignificant. 

It  far  surpasses  the  power  of  any  ordinary  writer  to  explain  upon 
a  satisfactory  principle  how  it  comes  to  be  that  the  highest  court  ci 
appeal  for  Scotland  is  composed  of  those  of  its  judges  who  kno^ 
least  of  its  laws.  It  is  questionable  if  any  other  country  in  ihx 
world  ever  possessed  the  advantage  of  a  similar  appeal  court.  Ta 
select  &om  the  peerage  to  form  our  coui*t  of  appeal  those  fev 
gentlemen  who  have  happened  to  work  their  way  to  it  by  sacn 
means  as  effectually  secure  that  they  can  never  have  made  the 
study  of  Scotch  law  any  part  of  the  business  of  their  lives,  is  net 
what  would  have  been  done  had  there  been  any  deliberate  inteo- 
tion  f.0  benefit  the  law  of  Scotland.  And  to  hand  over  our  mc<t 
important  law-suits  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  last  instance  as  a  soct 
of  subsidiary  occupation  for  successful  Chancery  or  common  lav 
barristers,  was  not  the  mode  of  providing  a  tribunal  of  appeal  that 
would  have  been  followed,  had  the  sole  object  been  to  provide  tbe 
best  court  for  the  interests  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  gather  that  one  circumstance  which 
preserves  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  present  form  as  our  cooit  d 
appeal,  is  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  performing  the  duty  of 
changing  the  Scottish  law  so  as  to  bring  it  gradually  to  conformitT 
with  that  of  England.  That  this  end  is  being  accomplished  by  tise 
court,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  merit  of  accomplishing  it  will  be 
heartily  repudiated  by  its  authors.  The  judges  of  the  appeal  coait 
protest  with  perfect  sincerity  that  they  administer  Scottish  law,  anl 
nothing  but  Scottish  law,  and  that  they  guard  themselves  carefoUj 
and  fully  from  the  possible  efiects  of  English  prejudices.  Tbe 
public  admires  and  approves  of  these  protestations,  and  leaves  thin^i^ 
to  take  their  course,  with  the  certainty  that  prejudices  of  a  ]sft> 
.  duration  cannot  be  thrown  aside  in  old  age,  that  much  of  Scottish 
law  will  not  be  understood,  much  inevitably  regarded  as  not  wortii 
the  understanding ;  and  that  wherever  it  comes  plausibly  to  bo  a 
question  which  of  two  rules  is  the  better,  the  rule  to  which  Scottish 
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wdents  woald  point,  or  the  rule  ]aid  down  in  England,  the  latter 
I  be  followed.'  Uniformity  of  a  kind  ia  thus  attained  ;  and  the 
iiic  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  agreed  tliat  it  is  better  that  it 
old  be  attained  of  thia  kind  and  by  the.se  means,  rather  than  that 
'!:oD]d  not  be  attained  at  all. 

rbe  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  are  being  thus  brought  into 
ifinnity.  That  ^ome  of  the  means  useful  to  this  end  should  he 
mitted  to  be  in  use,  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  circumstaucf 
ii  the  Scottish  public  has  never  made  itself  fully  aware  of  tiie 
i  ihey  involve.  If  a  statute  were  passed  introducing  at  onte 
'  tbole  law  of  England  in  the  place  of  that  of  Scotland,  a  violent 
tk  would  be  given  to  national  prejudices ;  but  the  inconvenience 
'ould  produce  would  be  alight  and  temporary,  compared  with  the 
onrenienees^  which  some  of  the  present  methods  involve.  A 
!idal  change  of  the  law  of  Scotland  brought  about  by  the  indirect 
laence  of  an  English  court  involves  this,  that  for  a  long  period 
^me  the  law  of  Scotland  must  remain  in  a  state  of  uncertai  nty, 
man  being  able  to  tell  to  what  length  the  English  influence  may 
10 T  particular  case  extend.  So  long  as  this  endures,  elements 
oncertainty  are  introduced,  greatly  exceeding  in  harmful  eftects 
*  elements  of  uncertainty  which  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  «r 
JifEculty  of  applying  old  roles  to  new  circumstances  render  it 
weible  to  eliminate.  And  what  uncertainty  of  law  means  is  well 
'Qgh  known.  It  means  excessive  litigation  in  the  inferior  courts, 
i  aQ  excessive  number  of  appeals,  with  all  the  consequent  deliiy, 
'ieij,  and  expense.  Yet  to  this  the  Scottish  public  are  content 
pesent  to  submit,  the  only  remedy  fur  it  being  one  which  they 
'  not  prepared  to  use.  To  endeavour  to  remedy  it  by  the  intro- 
^nofa  Scottish  judge  into  the  appeal  court  would  be  simply 
cTOnd  the  period  of  the  evils  involved  in  chronic  change,  fm-  m 
■  long  ran  the  influence  of  the  Scottish  judge  would  be  unequal 
nranteract  the  tendencies  of  his  English  brethren.  The  renidv 
'o  confess  at  once  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  small  nation  tu  he 
■i«!  to  a  great,  and  yet  permanently  retain  its  own  institution>^ ; 
wmitthat  change  is  inevitable,  and  to  demand  that  it  shall  he 
f^lit  about  by  the  Legislature — not  indeed,  by  the  way,  snm- 
itily  imposing  the  law  of  the  greater  country  upon  the  less,  but 

"^  influence  of  the  House  of  IjOrdH  extends  widely  beyond  the  few  cases 
fiena.  The  knowledge  that  all  cuMt  may  be  decided  in  the  last  inRtanee 
iw  liEht  of  Engli^  law  leais  men  to  seek  for  Bome  of  tluit  light  in  the  ^rln-r 
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^  by  a  process  which  the  conditions  of  the  laws  of  both  ooantnes 
renders  highly  advisable, — namely,  codification  by  snece^Te  rte/ 
of  the  diiferent  departments  of  law.  To  frame  a  uniform  co<le  r. 
once  would  be  impracticable ;  but  to  frame  codes,  each  containin:: 
some  particular  part  of  the  law  successively,  would  present  no  dIS- 
culties  which  a  joint  commission  of  lawyers  of  both  nations  wortxi;: 
under  a  Ministry  of  Justice  could  not  overcome.  Gradual  legula- 
tive  change  brings  with  it  none  of  those  evils  which  accompary 
gradual  judicial  change ;  for  till  the  new  la\v  is  introduced  by  Par- 
liament, men  are  certain  that  transactions  entered  into  nnder  Vjt. 
old  law  will  be  regulated  by  the  courts  according  to  its  principles. 


c 
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In  consequence  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  announcement  in  ti* 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  bill  would  not  be  proceeded  with  t:  J 
session,  no  active  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  proiessicr.rj 
bodies  with  regard  to  it,  if  we  except  the  appointment  of  comini:* 
tees  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  its  provisions.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  profession,  however,  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
codification  of  Court  of  Session  procedure,  and  the  introduction  «f 
very  extensive  alterations  upon  the  system  of  pleading  and  the 
mode  of  appeal,  whether  from  inferior  courts,  or  from  the  LorJ 
Ordinary  to  the  Inner  House.  We  understand  that  the  coromittet* 
appointed  by  the  diiferent  professional  bodies  in  Edinburgh  hz\ 
formed  themselves  into  sub-committees,  for  the  purpose  of  car. 
sidering  separately  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  subject,  whic 
are, — 1.  The  institution  of  actions,  and  making  up  of  records. 
2,  The  mode  of  taking  proof,  including  jury  trial ;  and,  3.  A]- 
pellate  procedure,  including  advocation,  suspension,  reclaimin: 
notes,  and  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords.  We  may  expect 
before  the  beginning  of  next  month,  to  be  in  possession  of  th;; 
general  result  of  the  deliberations  of  these  bodies ;  and  should  tt>e 
Lord  Advocate  be  in  a  position  to  reprint  the  bill  this  session, 
after  considering  the  amendments  that  may  be  suggested,  there  i& 
every  prospect  that  the  bill,  or  one  based  upon  the  same  principleN 
will  be  passed  early  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament* 

Naturally,  the  points  which  have  attracted  the  greatest  share  rt* 
attention,  are  those  which  concern  the  form  of  the  initiatonr  pn>- 
ceedings  and  mode  of  pleading.     In  the  Lord  Advocate's  billj  jn 
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ittempt  is  made  to  classify  actions  by  dividing  them  into  two 
tiassesy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  conclusions  or  remedy  prayed 
or.  Under  thi^  arrangement,  the  new  ferm  of  record,  based  on 
he  system  of  pleading  observed  in  the  courts  of  Westminster 
lall,  is  made  applicable  to  all  actions  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
Doney  only ;  and  in  this  class  of  cases  the  proceedings  are  to  be 
ommenced  by  a  summons  or  writ  containing  no  conclusions,  but 
tating  only  the  amount  of  the  claim,  and  the  cause  of  action,  in 
he  form  of  an  indorsement.  In  actions  in  which  any  remedy  is 
Jaimed  other  than  or  in  addition  to  pecuniary  compensation,  it  is 
)roposed  that  the  remedy  should  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  bill  or 
Grayer,  addressed  to  the  Court,  to  be  served  upon  the  defender  along 
vith  the  writ ;  and  that  the  record  in  such  cases  is  to  consist  of  the 
pursuet^s  statement  of  facts  and  the  defender's  answers,  either  of 
which  may,  if  necessary,  be  amended  before  closing. 

It  is  necessary  to  restate,  as  we  have  done  with  the  utmost 
brevity,  the  essential  points  of  the  new  form  of  process,  which  the 
bill  proposes  to  legalize,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  the  more 
easily  follow  the  modifications  which  have  been  suggested  with  re- 
ference to  this  part  of  the  project.  The  proposed  division  of  actions 
into  two  classes  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  objectionable 
upon  two  grounds.  One  of  these — viz.,  that  parties  would  not  know 
in  which  form  to  institute  an  action — is  scarcely  deserving  of  a 
serious  answer.  Every  one  knows  what  a  petitory  action  is.  If  he 
is  suing  for  money  only,  he  adopts  the  form  in  Part  I.  ;  if  other- 
wise, he  adopts  the  alternative  form.  No  classification  could  be 
more  clearly  marked,  and  no  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  in 
applying  it. 

The  other  objection  to  which  we  have  referred  is  more  serious. 
It  is,  that  the  classification  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated.  The  Lord  Advocate's  design  is,  that  actions 
appropriate  to  jury  trial  should  be  instituted  in  the  manner  provided 
by  Part  I.  Such  actions,  accordingly,  are  to  be  brought  into  Court 
by  a  formal  summons  without  conclusions ;  and  the  pleadings  must 
^  ^issuable;'  that  is,  they  must  be  so  framed  as  to  raise  simple 
^tics  of  fact  by  the  affirmance  of  a  ground  of  action  or  defence  on 
tbe  one  side,  and  a  general  denial  on  the  other.  But,  it  is  said,  a 
classiiication  which  has  reference  merely  to  the  remedy, — e.g.,  a 
^vision  into  petitory  actions,  and  actions  not  petitory, — does  not  in 
VOL  Tn.  HO.  Lxm.— ^JULY  1863.  8  d 
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its  two  divisions  correspond  to  a  classification  of  actions  suited  Eor 
jury  trial,  and  those  not  suited  for  that  mode  of  investigation.  It 
must  he  admitted  that  the  proposed  division  would  exclude  from 
the  first  class  many  actions  which  are  usually  referred  to  a  juir,^ 
e.g.y  reductions, — while  it  would  have  the  efiect  of  including  in 
that  division  many  cases  which  might  be  more  conveniently  inves- 
tigated by  a  different  form  of  trial, — e,g.y  disputed  aceouiits,  and 
the  more  complex  cases  upon  the  contract  of  sale. 

The  objection  just  stated  may  be  obviated  either  by  exoeplionil 
clauses,  or  by  adopting  a  classification  upon  a  different  principle. 
For  example,  it  might  be  provided  that  where  the  judge  was  satis- 
fied that  the  case  was  truly  one  of  accounting,  he  should  have  po«%r 
to  remit  to  an  accountant  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry,  instead  of  send- 
ing the  case  to  a  jury,  Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  IhU,  the 
Lord  Ordinary  is  empowered,  in  all  cases  other  than  simple  petiton' 
actions,  to  determine  in  what  way  the  proof  shall  be  taken*  There  u 
therefore  no  exclusion  of  jury  trial  in  any  class  of  cases  anymore 
than  there  is  under  the  existing  practice. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  a  classification  of  actioiu, 
according  to  the  grounds  of  action,  would  accomplish  belter  tbe 
object  in  view, — that  is,  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  pleading 
adapted  to  jury  cases.  If  the  classification  is  to  be  made  to  depoid 
upon  the  grounds  of  action,  it  is  desirable  that  the  distinction  should 
not  be  taken  until  the  parties  have  come  into  court,  so  that  it  should 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  litigant  to  object  to  the  writ,  or  to  dili- 
gence used  on  the  dependence,  on  the  plea  that  the  action  should 
have  been  commenced  by  bill  instead  of  summons,  or  by  summons 
instead  of  bill.  To  meet  this  difSculty  it  would  be  necessary  either 
to  retain  the  existing  summons,  with  conclusions,  or  to  provide  that 
in  all  cases  the  summons  should  be  without  conclusions,  and  that 
the  indorsement  should  contain,  in  addition  to  the  statement  of  the 
sum  or  subject  claimed,  a  note  of  any  order  ad  factum  pnjgatandvmy 
or  other  extraordinary  remedy  which  the  p^rty  plight  desire. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  a  classification  according  to  the  grounds 
of  action  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  work  in  practice ;  while  the 
proposed  classification  according  to  the  remedy,  although  impecfeci 
in  theory,  would  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  within  the 
scope  of  an  ^  issuabla'  system  of  pleading  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  which  are  most  frequently  remitted  to  a  jury.  Whether 
the  classification  should  be  marked  by  a  distinction  in  the  form  of 
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le  initiatory  writ  or  not,  is  a  question  of  secondary  importance ; 
ii  if  there  is  to  be  a  distinction  in  the  rorm  of  pleading,  it  is  esscn* 
d  ttiat,  in  one  way  or  other,  it  shonld  be  clearly  marked,  and  that 
flies  should  not  come  into  court  without  the  means  of  knowing 
th  reasonable  certainty  the  farm  in  which  these  averments  are  to 
put  npon  record. 

^Vithout  attempting  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  the  profession  on 
;  bill  as  a  whole,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  direct  the  atten- 
D  of  those  engaged  in  studying  its  provisions  to  one  of  the  most 
poitant  features  of  the  proposed  system,  and  to  point  out  the  diffi- 
in  attending  a  classification  npon  any  other  basis  than  that  whick 
proposed.  Wo  purposely  reserve  oar  detailed  criticism  npon  the 
woe,  and  the  proposed  amendments  npon  it,  until  the  reports  of 
:  professional  committees  have  been  made  public. 


CnrrtHpnhntt. 


lirBIOUS  EXPKESSIONS  IN  BECENT  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  JuraprwUnee.) 
512, — The  thirteen  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  have  been  recently 
n^  in  decidiog  whether  the  Act  relating  to  the  resignation  of  gra- 
uiu  tmstees  is  retroipective  or  not,  it  being  till  now  considered  doubt- 
I  on  account  of  the  dubiety  id  which  the  Act  is  expressed,  and  which 
ingle  Kutence  would  have  placed  beyond' doubt. 

\i  it  not  probable  that  a  similar  question  may  arise  out  of  the  Titles 
1. 1838,  which  enacts,  '  from  and  niter  the  first  day  of  October  1668, 
'ball  not  be  necesaaiy  to  expede  and  record  an  instrument  of  sasine 
anj  conveyance 't 

[3  ibis  Act  retrospective  or  only  prospective  t  The  date  infers  the  latter, 
i  itie  word  any  supports  the  former.  Or  more  direct,  Is  a  conveyance 
KDled,  but  not  completed  by  sasine  before  lat  October  1858,  now, 
^1?  completed  by  merely  recording  the  conveyance  with  a  warrant 
!reonT 

Tbe  word  tmy  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include  conveyances  exe- 
^  but  on  which  sasine  had  not  been  expede  when  the  Act  came 
ATorce;  but  the  presence  of  a  date  in  the  same  clause  seems  to  limit 
'  operation  of  the  Act  to  conveyances  granted  after  that  dale. — Youri^ 
ipectfully,  A.  p. 
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COURT  OF  SESSION. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

MuRCHiE  V.  Freebairn  AND  OTHERS. — May  22. 
Small  Debt  Act — Eeduciion. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  a  small  debt  decree  pronounced  in  the  Sherif 
Court  of  Ayr,  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  alteration  and  yitiatioii  cf 
decree  as  entered  on  the  book  of  causes  and  in  the  extract.  This  altera- 
tion is  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  Shefiff-Clerk  Depute  after  tk 
extract  had  been  issued.  The  defender  pleaded  that  the  action  d  redcc- 
tion  was  incompetent  in  the  Court  of  Session  by  and  in  terms  of  the  SOtk 
section  of  1  Vict.,  c.  41.  This  and  the  following  section  of  that  Act 
exclude  review  of  decrees  pronounced  in  actions  in  the  Small  Debt 
Court,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  and  in  these  onlj  bj  appeal  to 
the  Circuit  Court  or  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  Lord  Ordinarr 
(Jerviswoode)  sustained  the  defender's  plea^  and  in  respect  thereof  dis- 
missed the  action.  ' 

The  pursuer  having  reclaimed,  the  Court  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinair's 
interlocutor.  The  majority  held  that  the  30lh  and  dlst  sectiona  of  the 
Act  founded  on  were  not  applicable  to  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  tLe 
object  of  the  action  as  set  forth  by  the  pursuer  waa  not  to  reduce  cr 
review  a  decree  pronounced  by  the  Sheriff,  but  to  set  aside  an  alterati^^ 
incompetently  made  in  the  decree  by  the  Sheriff-Clerk  Depute  after  h 
had  been  pronounced. 

Chetne  v.  M'Donald. — Jfc^  29. 

OhUgaUon — Personal  Diligence, 

On  22d  May  1860,  the  pursuer  obtained  a  decree  in  absence  in  tbis 
Court  against  Donald  McDonald,  the  defender's  brother,  for  L.500,  with 
interest  till  payment,  and  L.7,  5s.  as  the  expenses  of  process  and  dues  of 
extract.  A  charge  was  given  on  this  decree,  and  after  the  expiry  of  the 
charge  a  warrant  to  imprison  the  debtor  was  procured  on  25th  Joir 
1860.  On  9  th  October  following,  Donald  McDonald  was  apprehended 
on  this  warrant  at  Falkirk  Tryst  by  Andrew  Webster,  messenger-al- 
arms. The  defender,  who  is  the  brother  of  Donald  McDonald,  granted  a 
bond  or  letter  of  presentation,  dated  9th  October  1860,  addressed  to 
Andrew  Webster,  proceeding  on  the  narrative  of  Donald  M'Donald  being 
in  custody  for  non-payment  of  the  sums  in  the  decree,  and  that  tbe 
messenger  had  agreed  to  delay  putting  in  force  the  warrant  of  imprisoo- 
ment  in  the  meantime,  on  condition  of  the  defender  granting  the  letter  of 
presentation ;  and  the  defender  accordingly  became  bound  to  present  the 
person  of  Donald  M'Donald  in  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of  November 
1860,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  either  to  Webster  or  any  other  mesaeoger 
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Hog  the  warrant  of  imprisonment,  in  order  that  the  vnme  might  he 
hrtti,  'and  that  without  any  such  suapension  or  other  legal  impedi- 
ni  10  prerent  the  same  being  put  in  force.'  Failing  bis  so  preseDtiii;.' 
brother,  the  defender  became  bound  '  to  pay  the  whole  sums  and  iii- 
«t  contained  in  said  decree,  and  all  other  reasan&ble  expenaea.'  On 
bond  being  granted,  Donald  M'Donald  was  liberated.  On  the  16tli 
Sorcmber  1860  he  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  place  and  hour 
iDooed  in  lh«  bond  ;  but  in  the  interval  between  its  dute  and  his  so 
Eving,  he  had  brought  a  note  of  suspenaion  of  the  decree  held  liy 
ponuer,  which  waa  paased  and  intimated,  and  conaequently  defeati^il 
pnnaer's  diligence.  Under  these  circumstances  the  present  actJuii 
brought  against  the  defender,  the  granter  of  the  bond  of  presentii- 
,  fai  payment  of  the  sum  in  the  decree. 

be  Lord  Ordinary  (Mackenzie)  repelled  the  defences,  holding  thnt 
gh  the  bond  of  presentatiou  was  addressed  to  the  messenger,  it  wu^ 
n  for  the  pursuer's  behoof,  and  therefore  enforcible  by  her,  and  th:ii 
kfcDder's  cootention  as  to  sisting  this  process  was  clearly  untenable. 
ic  pursuer  never  agreed  to  liberate  Donald  M'Donald  upon  any  sutk 
^  and  to  give  eETectto  this  plea  would  bo  defeating  the  plain  meaning 
iniennoD  of  the  bend.     The  Court  to-day  uuanimously  adhered. 

Mackinnok  or  M'Donalp  v.  M'Donald. — June  2. 
Marriage — Constitution  by  Writ. 
bii  is  an  action  of  declarator  of  marriage  at  the  instance  of  Margaret 
tionon  or  M'Donald,  presently  residing  at  Govan,  near  Glasgois-. 
ut  Patrick  M'Donald  of  Ardmor«,  Duirinish,  in  the  Isle  of  Skyc^ 
principal  facts  brought  out  on  the  proof  ore  the  following: — In  18-~)7 
xirsuer  went  as  a  servant  to  Ardmore,  the  residence  of  the  defendir 
iiij  mother,  and  remained  there  till  December  1858.  In  the  spriiifr 
io9  the  pursner  and  defender  went  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Liver- 

an  their  way  to  America.  In  Glasgow  the  defender  expressi.'il 
iteotion  to  be  married  to  the  pursuer,  and  in  Liverpool  he  delivert><l 
radocument  in  the  following  terms : — '  Liverpool,  4th  March  185'.i. 
ilia  day  acknowledge,  before  these  two  witnesses,  John  Williams  am! 
snder  M'Arlhur,  that  Margaret  Mackinnon  is  my  wife.  (SigneJ) 
ick  M'Donald.'  The  parties  thereafter  sailed  to  America,  from 
h  ibey  returned  in  the  month  of  May  1859,  first  to  Liverpool  and 
vards  to  Edinburgh.  Both  parlies  admit  that  tliey  cohabited  whiii' 
oerica,  and  after  their  return  to  this  country.  The  next  aspect  ul 
ue  is  the  interposition  of  some  friends  of  the  defender  to  procure  n 
*rge  from  the  pursuer  of  the  promise  of  marriage  on  payment  of  a 
of  money.  In  the  month  of  November  1859,  the  parties  again  begfin 
iirespond.  In  a  letter  of  the  26th  November,  the  defender  asktil 
>iuiDer  to  meet  him  at  Sligican  on  a  particular  day,  and  adds,  *  TIk: 
lia  (the  defender's  brother)  spoke  to  me  about  you  the  other  day. 
idieves  we  are  iparried  ;  and  I  told  him  I  had  given  you  a  paper  in 
tpool,  before  we  left  for  America,  promising  to  marry  you.  I  wiaii 
d  married  you  before  I  came  back,  as  it  would  have  shut  peopk'^ 
ihs.'    On  1st  December  1859,  the  defender  again  wrote  to  the  pur- 

K  follows ; — '  My  dear  Margaret, — I  wrote  yon  Saturday  last  to 
W I  will  meet  you  at  Sligican  on  the  7th,  which  will  be  Wedne^- 
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day  next.     Tou  must  be  sure  and  be  there,  and  do  not  diaappoint  se. 
The  Captain  spoke  to  me  about  you  since  I  wrote  you  last.    I  told  bin 
that  I  had  given  you  a  paper  before  two  witnesses  in  DYerpoolf  before 
we  left  for  America,  declaring  you  to  be  my  wife,  and  that  there  was  no 
use  in  saying  more  about  the  matter.  .  .  .  Should  you  happen  to  be  i^ 
Sligican  before  me  on  Wednesday,  wait  patiently,  for  I  will  be  sore  to 
be  there,  and  you  can  tell  the  innkeeper  that  you  are  waiting  for  your 
husband.  .  •  .  The  paper  that  I  am  sending  in  the  letter  will  make  tbf 
discharge  I  got  from  you  in  Edinburgh  of  no  use.     I  am  sure  you  irfJ 
be  happier  when  you  get  this  letter  than  you  have  been  yet.  .  .  .  Ycran 
affectionately,  etc.'     The  paper  referred  to,  and  enclosed  in  die  letter, 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  4th  March  1859,  delivered  at  livapooL 
Afler  receiving  this  letter,  the  pursuer  met  the  defender  at  Sligiean,  a&4 
both  there  and  in  Glasgow  their  intercourse  as  husband  and  wife  wai 
renewed.     In  the  month  of  January  1860,  the  pursuer  was  takes  t» 
Glasgow  at  the  request  and  expense  of  the  defender  by  his  own  medicsl 
adviser,  where,  in  the  month  of  February,  she  was  delivered  of  a  chili 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  child's  birth,  the  defender  paid  her  a  vim 
in  Glasgow,  and  lived  with  her  there  as  her  husband.     While  there  fa« 
registered  the  child  by  the  name  of  <  Flora  Nicolson  McDonald,  as  tb' 
lawful  child  of  himself  and  Margaret  McDonald,  maiden  name  Mac- 
kinnon/ 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan)  found  the  facts,  circumaitances,  ard 
qualifications  proved  relevant  and  sufficient  to  infer  marriage  betwixt 
the  pursuer  and  defender,  and  decerned  and  ordained  accordingly. 

The  Court  to-day  unanimously  adhered,  holding  that  the  drcumstances 
proved  in  the  case  constituted  marriage.  It  was  unnecessary,  their 
Lordships  thought,  to  consider  how  far  the  fact  of  the  document  acknow- 
ledging marriage  having  been  delivered  in  Liverpool  might  alter  its  effect 
It  had  been  restored  to  the  defender ;  but  afler  having  been  so  restoreti 
it  was  returned  by  the  defender  to  the  pursuer  in  Scotland  in  a  letter 
stating  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent, — viz.,  to  render  the  discharge 
which  had  been  granted  useless,  and  to  make  the  pursuer  happier  thao 
she  had  been  t^efore.  This  intentional  and  deliberate  reissue  of  tb^ 
document  acknowledging  marriage,  taken  along  with  the  other  eircam- 
stances  of  the  case  indicating  that  marriage  was  intended,  was  sufficient* 
in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  to  constitute  marriage. 

Mackenzie  r.  Aitken. — June  10. 

Landlord  and  Tenant — Pasture. 

This  is  an  action  at  the  instance  of  a  proprietor  against  his  tenant  for 
additional  rent,  in  respect  of  the  mode  of  cropping  followed  on  part  <^ 
the  farm  having  been  an  infringement  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease.  The 
defender  became  tenant  under  a  lease,  inter  altOf  of  two  grass  parks.  Th«* 
lease  bound  the  tenant  to  keep  the  grass  parks  constantly  in  ptstor? 
during  the  whole  term  thereof,  and  further  bound  him  to  pay  over  and 
above  the  regular  rent  an  additional  pactional  rent  of  L.5  yearly  for  esfli 
acre  cultivated  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  lease.  In  1860  the  fields 
were  pastured  by  sheep  and  cattle  up  to  26th  May.  The  stock  vas 
removed  at  that  date,  and  the  grass  allowed  to  grow  till  Slst  July,  when 
it  was  cut.    In  the  month  of  August  the  pasturing  of  the  fields  irsf 
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used  ud  continaed  till  November.  The  grass  cut  in  the  fields  was 
kinlohftjrtuid  removed  bf  the  tenant,  but  was  of  such  coarse  qunlity 
ii  was  of  little  dm  except  for  bedding  cattle.  The  present  action 
troBght  for  payment  of  the  additional  rent  for  the  two  fields  tor 
\  in  respect  of  the  contravention  of  the  rules  of  the  lease  in  taking  s 
cn^  from  a  field  which  should  hnva  been  pastured.  A  long  proof 
Bgbeen  led  by  both  parties,  the  Lord, Ordinary  (Jerviswoodp)  found 
ths  leaant  having  failed  to  keep  the  parks  in  pasture  during  tlio 
le  term  of  the  lease  as  stipulated,  he  was  liable  in  payment  of  tlie 
liuul  pactional  rent  for  each  acre  ao  miscropped. 
le  defender  having  reclaimed,  the  case  was  advised  to-day,  when  the 
1  DDsninousIy  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor, — on  thu 
nd  that  the  fields  were  not  suitable  for  yielding  meadow  hay  ;  that 
prodace,  when  made  into  hay,  was  of  little  value  for  feeding,  and  nuit- 
onlj  for  bedding  or  making  manure;  that  the  cutting  of  the  berba;];e 
beneficial  to  the  pasture,  and  that  in  similar  fields  in  the  neighboiir- 
ihe  tenants  were  in  the  habit,  with  a  view  to  their  own  interesi;.  of 
ng  the  spritts  and  rushes,  as  had  been  done  in  this  case.  On  ilie 
e,  it  was  proved  that  the  pasture  had  been  benefited  by  what  the 
It  liad  here  done.  ' 

EwAKT  Airo  Mandatort  v.  Latta. — June  10. 
Btahvplcy — Jus  cedeadarum  actionum. 
le  &cts  of  this  case  sufiiciently  appear  from  the  following  opinion  of 

Deas,  which  was  (incurred  in  by  the  other  judges, 
ird  Deas  said  —  Mr  Mounsey  and  Mr  M'Alpine,  who  carried  on 
les  at  Carlisle,  were  indebted  to  Mr  Ewart  in  the  sum  of  L.1000. 
'hristie,  of  Edinburgh,  was  prevailed  upon  to  interpone  his  security 
I  sdditional  debtor  to  Ewarl.  The  form  in  which  this  was  done 
iach  as  to  pnt  Mr  Christie  in  the  position  of  a  principal  debtor ;  but 
s  all  along  well  known  to  Ewart,  as  was  found  in  an  interlocutor  of  Ihe 
t  on  20th  March,  that  Christie  was  merely  a  cautioner  for  Mounsey 
^'Alpine,  and  that  they  were  equally  bound  to  relieve  him.  Christie 
!De  bankrupt,  and  Ewart  claimed  to  rank  upon  his  sequestrated  estnte, 
•■  was  entitled  to  do,  and  a  dividend  was  set  aside  and  consigned  to 

[hat  claim.  M'Alpine  likewise  became  bankrupt,  and  Mounsey  is 
Mlvent;  so  that  £wart,  besides  what  he  can  realize  from  the  bnnk- 

tilate,  has  a  claim  against  biro  also,  and  he  has,  in  addition,  a 
itf  over  certain  policies.    He  now  demands  payment  of  that  dividend 

ibe  trustee  on  Chria^e'a  estate,  and  he  refuses  to  grant  any  assig- 
in,  however  qualified,  to  the  trustee.  He  also  declines  to  take  any 
I  igunst  Mounsey,  who  is  his  father-in-law.  The  ground  of  bi.i 
bI  ii,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  grant  an  assignation  until  he  gets  full 
^L  The  trustee  rejected  the  claim,  and  the  creditor  appealed.  Tlic 
1  adhered  to  the  deliverance  of  the  trustee.  Per  curiam :  It  is  quiie 
that,  in  the  general  case,  a  creditor  is  not  bound  to  grant  an  as^ig- 
)n  Doless  he  gets  lull  payment  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  refuses 
uit  an  aasignalion,  he  is  bound  to  act  fairly  and  justly  to  the 
imer,  and  not  to  use  bis  right  so  as  to  prevent  the  cautioner  from 
uini;  bis  relief.  In  the  present  case  the  creditor  refuses  to  proceed 
D!t  Mr  Mounsey,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  that  Christie's 
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estate  can  never  get  relief.  The  trustee  is  therefore  entitled  to  witliholi 
payment  of  the  dividend  till  Ewart  grants  jin  assignation  of  the  debt. 
The  only  defect  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustee  was,  that  it  was  not  taf- 
ficiently  qualified  by  a  declaration  that  the  assignation  shoald  not  be 
used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  creditors. 

Dean  and  Son  and  the  North  of  Scotland  Bakkotg  CJo.  r.  The 
Alford  Valley  Railway  Co. — June  II. 

Contract — Arbitration  Clause. 

This  case  was  reported  by  Lord  Kinloch  upon  issues.  Tlie  sodibioiii 
is  at  the  instance  of  Messrs  Dean  and  Son  against  the  Railway  Gompuij, 
and  concludes  for  payment  of  L.  16, 125  for  work  done  in  the  emf^- 
ment  of  the  defender,  in  connection  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  nilwtr. 
The  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  Alford  Valley  Railway  was  ori^uUf 
contracted  for  by  Mr  John  Brebner,  and  on  his  death  Dean  and  Son  wen 
brought  in  his  place  by  a  supplementary  contract  between  the  Bailwaj 
Company  and  them,  along  with  the  judicial  factor  on  Brebner^s  estate 
This  supplementary  contract  embraced  the  whole  works  indaded  in  tkt 
original  contract ;  and  under  both  contracts,  Mr  Alexander  Gibb,  dri 
engineer  in  Aberdeen,  was  appoin^d  arbiter,  with  power  to  settle  aB 
disputes  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  contracts,  to  ^^  prices,  etc  Undo' 
these  contracts,  the  railway  was  executed  as  far  as  Whitebonse,  but  for 
certain  reasons  the  Railway  Company  for  a  time  hesitated  before  carrrin; 
the  line  beyond  that  place.  Subsequently,  however,  they  resolved  to  carry 
on  the  line  to  Alford,  as  originally  contemplated.  On  15th  Decembtf 
1857,  the  pursuers  addressed  to  the  defenders  the  following  lett^:— 
*  Gentlemen, — Understanding  that  you  have  had  some  difficulty  as  to 
carrying  the  Alford  Valley  Railway  beyond  Whitehouse  to  the  village  d 
Alford,  we  agree,  in  the  event  of  your  doing  so,  to  accept  bills  for  the 
expense  of  making  that  portion  of  the  railway  at  such  dates  aa  we  bdat 
agree  upon,  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  money  shaJ 
only  be  payable  by  you  at  the  expiry  of  twelve  months  after  the  opening 
of  the  line.'  In  answer  to  this  letter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Railway  Com- 
pany wrote  Messrs  Dean  and  Son  as  follows : — ^  Please  receive  this  u 
an  order  to  proceed  with  the  works  between  Whitehouse  and  the  vilbgt 
of  Alford,  payment  for  the  same  to  be  made  in  the  manner  specified  bj 
your  said  letter.  Yon  will  receive  the  plan  on  application  to  Mr  Gibb, 
to  whom  I  have  applied  to  fix  a  time  for  the  completion  of  this  part  of 
the  line.'  The  works  were  then  proceeded  with  and  completed  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr  Gibb  as  arbiter ;  but  the  pursuers  now  maintain 
that  the  line  from  Whitehouse  or  Keig  Road  to  Alford  was  execoted  ooi 
imder  the  written  contracts,  but  on  a  new  and  separate  emplojrment  of 
the  defenders,  that  the  line  actually  constructed  was  wholly  diflferent  firc>ffl 
that  contracted  for,  and  therefore  the  arbiter  under  the  written  contrKU 
bad  no  power  to  fix  the  prices  due.  The  defenders  maintained  that  tbe 
line  as  executed  was  embraced  in  the  written  contracts,  and  that  tLe 
price  to  be  paid  therefor  must  be  fixed  by  the  arbiter,  and  that  tbe 
pursuers  had  not  relevantly  alleged  any  new  contract  or  employment 

The  Court  to-day  unanimously  found  that  there  was  a  new  contract  or 
employment  relevantly  alleged  in  the  record,  and  dismissed  the  actioot 
witk  expenses. 
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Adv.,  Ajbtb  v.  Menmuik. — Jane  16. 

Landiord  and  Tenant — Improvemmtt. 
'his  wu  «a  adTocation  Irom  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Kincardine,  or  an 
at  U  tbe  instance  of  Alexander  Menmuir  of  LuthermDir,  agiiinst 
under  AJrth  of  PrimroBehill. 

1 1S42  Major  M,'Ioroy  of  the  Bum  granted  in  favour  of  the  pursuer 
use  for  iiinet«eii  years  of  '  those  five  acres  or  thereby  uf  newly 
cted  grounds,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Amhall  Plantation, 
lering  with  Lnthennuir.'  By  the  lease  the  proprietor  reserved  right 
-'Uaighien  marches,  lay  out  watercourses,  plant  trees,  and  make 
!■'  The  land  to  let  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  feal  dyke,  beyond 
:b  was  an  open  ditch,  forming  the  outlet  for  the  tenant's  drains.  In 
!iLb«r  1655,  Major  M'lnroy  sold  certain  lands  to  the  defender  Mr 
b.  including  the  ground  let  to  the  pursuer.  Sometime  thereafter, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  the  defender  proceeded  to  make 
^in  improvecnenta  on  his  property,  including  Ihc  removal  of  the  feal 
^  ihe  filling  up  of  the  open  ditch,  the  removal  of  the  existing  accesses 
it  land,  and  the  substitution  of  a  different  entrance,  besides  the  plant- 
;if  trees  on  a  portion  of  [he  pursuer's  farm.  The  pursuer  presented 
tiuoD  to  the  Sherifi'  setting  Jbrih  the  above  operations,  and  craving 
nUct  against  planting  trees  and  tbe  restoration  of  the  four  acceesea 
drainage,  with  L.25  of  damages,  in  consequence  of  his  land  having 
I  flooded  during  some  heavy  rains  that  fell,  wiiile  the  drainage  was 
ratted.  Interim  interdict  was  granted  on  2lith  March  1859,  and  was 
ired  perpetual  by  the  SherifTs  interlocutor  of  15ih  October  1861,  now 
mied.  The  Sheriff  also  found  tlie  pursuer  entitled  to  damages  to 
Mtenlof  L.IO. 
he  Court  unanimously  adhered  lo  the  Sheriff's  interlocutor,  with 

fe.,  Sib  John  Maxwell,  Bakt.,  v.  Sik  John  Reid,  Baht.,  etc. 
(Irving's  Trdbteeb), — June  17. 
Property — Evidence. 
lii  was  a  bearing  on  a  bill  of  exceptions  for  the  defenders,  and  on  a 
icn  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  contrary  to 
'^ce.  The  case  was  tried  at  the  Dumfries  Circuit  Court  in  Seplem- 
before  Lord  Neaves  and  a  jury,  when  a  verdict  was  given  for  the 
mer.  The  ground  of  the  exceptions  now  discussed  was  undue  rejec- 
l>7  the  judge  presiding  ul  the  trial  of  evidence  concerning  a  missing 
iDient,  which  the  defenders  ought  to  have  admitted  as  part  of  their 
''  The  question  relates  to  the  possession  of  a  strip  of  ground  lying 
*Hn  the  river  Kirtle  and  a  hedge  running  parallel  lo  the  stream : 
t^naer  maintuning  that  the  stream  constitutes  the  boundary  between 
properties :  the  defenders,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  hedge  is  the 
■et  fence,  and  consequently  that  the  strip  of  ground  lying  between 
hedge  and  the  stream  is  bis  property.  The  defenders  adduced  evi- 
Be  at  the  uial  to  prove  that  a  document  existed  of  the  nature  of  an 
Kmeni  or  decree  arbitral  giving  to  the  defenders  the  piece  of  ground 
ijHition,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  L.3U  paid  by  the  defenders  to 
iLva  BO.  Lxxix.— JCLT  1863.  3  e 
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the  purgiier'g  predecessor.  The  pursuer  objecled  to  the  admission  of  th 
evidence,  alleging  that  tLe  document  itself  should  be  produced,  and  th 
sufficient  evidence  had  not  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  document  hi 
ever  existed,  or  tliat  it  was  really  lost.  This  objection  was  sustained 
the  trial,  and  no  evidence  as  to  the  import  of  the  document  was  allowt 
to  be  laid  before  the  jury. 

To-day,  at  advising,  the  Lord  President  expressed  his  opinion  th. 
there  were  no  grounds  for  setting  aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  contrni 
to  evidence.     The  other  judges  concurred. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

POBREST  V.  COCKBURM  OE  FoRHEST  AND  OthERS. — Afai/  22. 

Jurisdiction — A  rreatmen  t. 

The  late  David  Forrest,  who  died  in  Australia,  was  indebted  to  Robe, 
Forrest,  the  pursuer,  in  the  sum  of  L.31,  5s.  lid.  by  a  bill  in  bis  fovou 
By  his  raarriiige  contract,  David  Forrest  bound  himself  to  invest  L.IOO 
for  himself  and  hia  wife  in  .conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  and  the  children  i 
the  marriage  in  fee.  With  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  obligation,  h 
obtained  from  the  Scottish  Equitable  Assurance  Society  a  policy  of  in 
surance  for  L.499  on  his  own  life,  and  nasigned  it  to  himself  and  bis  wil 
in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  and  to  tlie  children  nominatim.  David  For 
rest  died  abroad,  and  his  wife  and  children  are  all  abroad,  and  have  m 
funds  in  this  country.  Robert  Forrest  raised  the  present  hction  agains 
the  widow  and  children  for  recovery  of  the  L.31,  6b.  lid.;  and  in  orde 
to  found  jurisdiction,  he  arrested  the  contents  of  the  policy  in  tlie  handi 
of  the  Scottish  Equitable.  The  debt  was  not  disputed,  but  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  tlie  Court  was.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan)  sustuined  tht 
jurisdiction,  and  the  defenders  reclaimed.     Counsel  were  beard  last  week 

To-day  the  Court  advised  the  case,  concluding  that  the  proper  coursf 
was  to  assoilzie  from  the  passive  titles,  and  give  decree  cogmtionis  cause 
tantum  against  the  defenders. 

MiLLEB  V.  Beefobth. — Mwj  25, 
Contraet. 

This  was  an  action  of  damages  at  the  instance  of  J.  F,  J.  Miller,  Ulfls- 
gow,  against  G.  L.  Beeforth,  printseller,  Scarborough,  under  ibe  follow- 
ing circumstances  :— Mr  Beeforth  is  the  proprietor  of  two  pictures  called 
'  Jerusalem  in  her  Grandeur,'  and  '  Jerusalem  in  her  Fall.'  In  De- 
cember 1859  lie  employed  the  pursuer  to  exhibit  and  obtain  subscriplioiis 
for  engravings  of  these  pictures.  On  15th  December  1859,  Beeforlli 
wrote  to  Miller  : — '  What  you  state  is  more  than  I  intended  la  give  lo 
any  one  ;  yet,  if  you  are  not  engaged  on  anything  that  will  interfere  in 
any  way  with  my  pictures  between  now  and  April,  and  will  undertake 
to  devote  all  your  energies  and  time  to  my  interests,  I  agree  to  give  you 
L.5  a-week,  7^  commission  up  to  L.3000  net  orders,  and  10  per  cent. 
on  all  net  orders  above  L.3000  net,  and  2d  class  R.  fare.  Oambart 
gives  so  small  a  commission  (on  anything  likely  to  do  well)  that  it  is  quite 
ridiculous,  and  L.3,  IDs.  n-week.  Shaw  gives  L.18  a-montb,  and  I  be- 
lieve 7^  commission  ;  but  I  believe  you  will  find  your  salary  and  coni- 
mission  more  than  any.' 
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ODlie  19lh  December,  Miller  wrote  Beeforth  : — '  I  accrpl  your  terme, 
idBiUtskeoneexhibitionofyourpicturesinAprilattheMi— .i.^Leggalts", 
<i  vhjeh  I  bare  meDttoned  to  them,  and  they  perfectly  umu  i  >hiiid  it.'  By 
!M  leiien  the  engagement  waa  made.  Miller  entered  ii{><.i[i  tbo  ex- 
imion,  and  continued  to  conduct  it  till  November  1860.  :ii  which  date 
:  subKriptioDs  to  the  amount  of  about  L. 2500  had  be«ii  uln^iiiicd.  Oo 
!^6ih  of  November,  Beeforth  intimated  to  Miller  that  he  u'jnUI  lenui- 
;« llie  engagement  at  the  expiry  of  a  month.  Miller  iiiEiiiiiaiDs  that 
uigagemeiit  waa  to  last  during  the  whole  time  the  piciurcs  were  on 
libiiion, — ■  period,  he  says,  at  leaat  of  three  or  four  yeiirs.  Beeforth, 
ibt  other  hand,  contends  that  the  engagement  was  lerminuhle  by  either 
Vf  Upleaaure.  The  present  ac^on  concludes  for  one  thousand  pounds 
^•nuges,  on  account  of  the  pursuer's  dismissal. 

rhc  Court  approved  of  the  following  iaaue  for  the  trial  of  tlie  case  : — 
"hfUier,  by  letters  Nos.  18  and  79  of  process,  the  pursuer  was  engaged 
lb  defender  to  exhibit  certain  pictures,  and  obtain  suh.scriptions  for 
nrings  thereof;  and  whether,  on  or  about  the  24th  November  1860, 
defender,  in  breach  of  the  said  engagement,  dismissed  the  pursuer 
ID  his  employment  under  the  same,  to  the  loss,  ihjury,  and  damage  of 
pnnoerT     Damages  laid  at  L.IOOO.' 

Sitsp.,  Anthost  Skeoch  v.  R.  W,  Lowe. — May  25. 
Bill  of  Exchange — Suxpenxion. 
rbig  is  a  suspension  of  a  charge  on  a  bill  for  L.17,  lis.-,  dated  in 
>ieiiiber  1862.  It  appeared  that  a  decree  had  been  obtuined  in  1853 
liut  tlie  complainer,  who  is  a  writer  in  Kirkcudbright,  by  a  Mr  and 
1  Thomson,  now  deceased,  and  that  the  bill  was  (;ni]iti.-d  to  the 
pundent  (who  had  acted  for  the  Thomsons,  and  had  extracted  the 
tK)  m  settlement  of  the  principal  aum  in  the  decree  and  the  expenses. 
<  principal  ground  of  suspension  insisted  on  was  that  the  bill  charged 
*at  granted  for  a  debt  due  to  parties  now  dead,  mul  whom  the 
1^  does  not  represent,  and  whose  representatives  might  siill  insist  on 
fniHU. 

He  Coort  tO'day,  adhering  to  the  interlocutor  of  the  Lord  Ordinary 
rmidtle),  reliised  the  note. 
*i^ELL  V.  The  Magistrates  of  Hblensbctroh  and  Others. — May  29. 

Road — Interdict. 
fhigwas  an  application  for  interdict  against  the  shutting  up  a  road  in 
inbvtoDahire,  under  the  authority  of  the  trustees.  The  enae  was 
'vei  to-day,  when  the  Lord  Justice- Clerk,  in  moving  judgment,  ob- 
■'d— The  Lord  Ordinary  had  siated  procedure  in  thin  ra.^u  for  three 
"ilu,  in  order  that  the  respondents  may  take  such  pI";-  :ls  maybe 
Misrj  for  obtaining  the  shutting  up  of  the  old  road  in  r|ii.'stion,  by 
'  iDlhority  of  the  Koad  Trustees.  In  so  doing  his  LoriMiiji  had  gone 
""f-  The  purpose  of  a  public  road  was  not  merely  lo  connect  the 
1  pubUc  places  which  were  its  termini,  but  to  afford  moans  of  c<im- 
'licuioQ  to  all  the  intermediate  places.  The  respondents  had  en- 
"wired  to  shot  up  the  old  road  via  facti,  and  without  any  application 
ibe  Justices.  Against  auch  proceedings  the  complainer  was  entitled 
ixierdict.     The  Court  granted  interdict  as  craved. 


r 
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Pet,,  A.  B.  V.  C.  D.—May  30. 
Trust — Removal  of  Trustee, 

This  was  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  a  trustee  and  the  apfpointsienl 
of  a  judicial  factor.  The  trust-deed,  which  was  executed  l^  a  vife, 
contained  a  direction  that  the. estate  should  he  held  and  administered  br 
the  trustees,  of  whom  her  husband  was  one,  during  the  lifetime  of  ikt 
husband  for  his  liferent  use,  and  should  not  be  realized  or  divided  til 
after  his  death.  The  trustees,  notwithstanding,  sold  and  realized  t 
portion  of  the  estate  during  the  husband's  lifetime.  Subsequentlj  all  tbe 
trustees,  except  the  husband,  resigned,  and  the  present  petition  for  hi* 
removal  has  been  presented  by  two  of  the  beneficiaries  under  the  trust- 
deed.  In  his  answers,  the  respondent  offered  to  assume  two  inir 
trustees  to  act  along  with  himself— one  of  them  to  be  named  bj  tU 
petitioners,  the  other  to  be  named  by  himself.  After  hearing  eouas^ 
the  Court  came  to  be  of  opinion  that  in  the  circumstances  the  trustee 
should  be  removed,  and  a  judicial  factor  appointed. 

Pet.  and  CompU,,  Richabd  Dennistoun. — June  3. 

Bankruptcy — Con^lamL 

This  was  a  petition  and  complaint  under  the  54  Oeo.  III.,  c  137.  at 
the  instance  of  Richard  Dehnistoun,  Southport,  Lancashire,  against  & 
deliverance  of  the  trustee  on  the  sequestrated  estates  of  the  late  Richard 
Dennistoun,  of  Kelvingrove,  sometime  merchant  in  Glasgow.  Tbe 
sequestration  was  awarded  in  1826,  but  has  not  yet  been  wound  up. 
There!  are  at  present  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  and  with  the  viev 
of  participating  in  the  approaching  dividend,  the  petitioner  has  lodged  a 
claim  and  affidavit  with  the  trustee,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  entitled  to 
draw  a  dividend  as  the  assignee  of  Messrs  Mackay,  Macqueen,  and  Co^ 
who  were  creditors,  he  alleges,  of  the  bankrupt  to  the  extent  of  L.50,<K'<^ 
in  consequence  of  a  final  compromise  made  with  a  former  trustee  in 
1830.  The  trustee  rejected  the  claim  on  various  grounds,  and  the  peti- 
tioner appealed  by  way  of  the  present  petition.  Counsel  were  iMard 
yesterday  and  to-day. 

To-day,  the  Court  unanimously  refused  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  oo 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  such  compromise  as  thai 
founded  on  by  the  petitioner  had  been  legally  entered  into. 

The  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  v.  Sir  John  Warsescdo. 

— June  5. 

Burgh  Property — Access, 

The  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  are  proprietors  of  Bmntsfield  links,  oa 
behalf  of  the  community,  while  Sir  John  Warrender  is  proprietor  of  tbe 
lands  of  Warrender  Park,  which  for  some  distance  bound  with  the 
Liuks.  Along  his  own  boundary  Sir  John  has  a  wall,  in  which  ond 
lately  there  was  only  one  doorway  affording  access  to  the  links. 
Lately,  however,  another  access  has  been  made  through  the  wall,  aad 
the  Magistrates  dispute  Sir  John's  right  to  use  it.  With  the  view  of 
trying  the  question  the  present  action  of  declarator  has  been  raised,  coo- 
eluding — ^first,  that  the  pursuers  are  the  sole  and  exclusive  proprieton 
of  the  lands  of  Bruntsfield  Links;  secondly,  that  the  pursuers  ban 
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their  own  ground  a  wall,  railing,  paling,  or  such  iilher 

reuers  may  deem  suitable  and  proper,  opposite  to  or 

■f  ihc  property  of  the  defender,  wherever  the  same  marches  with  any 

riocgf  Uie  pursuers'  lands  iind  property,  Rnd  to  exclude  and  prevent 

iJetenderand  his  lenants,  servanu,  and  others  occupying,  possessing, 

wag  tlie  di-fender's  said  lande,  and  all  others  deriving  right  Irom  him, 

BBittriDg  upon  the  pursuers'  s«id  Links,  or  any  part  thereof,  irom  the 

Mct'i  Undd,  or  from  making  or  using  any  access,  roadway,  or  com- 

niutioD  between  the  defender's  lands  and  the  said  Links  belonging  to 

■  (vniMrs,  etc.     Sir  John  Warrender,  in  defence,  pleaded  that  as  one 

lb  palilic  ho  wna  entitled  to  use  the  Links  Tor  purposes  of  recreation, 

i'"  lini..  :iL-eees  thereto  on  foot  from  his  adjoining  lands  by  means  of 

'  loay  chose  to  make  iu  the  wall  surrounding  it;  and  farther, 

[rates  were  not  enLilled  to  erect  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of 

-^  from  having  access  to  the  Links. 

liuving  come  belbre  the  Second  Division  on  a  reclaiming 
>  !ij  ill''  Lord  Ordinary  (Jerviswoode),  a  proof  before  answer  was 
wed,  which  resulted  in  certain  admissions  in  fact  being  made  by  both 

Kti. 

Viri  Court  dismissed  the  action  yiworf  the  first  conclusion,  and  ua- 
lud  the  defender  from  the  second  conclusion,  with  expenses. 


Ado.,  Cbcicksuank  r 


D  Others. — June  16. 


Sheriff  CuuH  Procedure — Sta/nJ, 
IWs  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  of  Stirlingaliire.  It  nppeai-ed 
Hifl  the  course  of  making  up  the  Inferior  Court  process,  the  defenders 
I  in  ft  revised  paper  very  different  from  the  original  defences.  The 
tWcr  (the  advocator  now),  without  adverting  to  the  changes,  closed  the 
fsi.  arid  (he  conseijuence  is  that  many  of  the  pursuer's  answers  lo  the 
M«ri'  nvernients  are  perfectly  unintelligible. 

Ib«  Court  to-day  ordered  the  record  to  be  witlidrawn  and  a  new 
Bed  prepared,  and  found  the  pursuer  liable  in  espenses,  to  be  after- 
nk  modified,  in  consequence  of  his  failure  to  adjust  his  paper 
fprlj. 

^..  QtLBKArni  V.  WuiTEinrAD  and  Morton  (Assignees  of  thk 
BDtSBDRoH  AKD  Glasgow  Bask). — Junt  18. 
Amgnalion. 
Tic  qtiestion  in  this  case  ai-ose  out  of  the  well-known  litigations 
t"cen  M'Crummon'a  trustees  and  the  assignees  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
"     w  Bank.     The  trustees,  of  whom  the  late  Mr  John  Cullen,  W.S., 


ipender  Galbraith  i 
xpenses,  which  a 


iticcessful,  and  were 
lounted  to  the  sum  of  L.310,  lis.  Mr 
xpenses,  but  on  doing  so  demanded  an 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  in  terms 
re  than  the  Lord  Ordiuary  (Mackenzie) 
"■{bl  lie  was  entitled  to.  The  Lord  Ordinary  having  subjected  him 
aptnsM,  the  suspender  reclaimed,  but  the  Court  to-day  adhered, 
''^ni  ihui  Mr  Cullen's  demand  was  untenable ;  that  the  assignation 
¥''■  lo  be  in  the  terms  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  there- 
**  lliil  the  snepender  had  been  properly  subjected  in  expenses. 


fe  undertook  lo 

■ifUtion  to  the  claim  of  th 

■If  genera]  and  comprehi 
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f ngHsji  €uti. 


Will, — By  a  will  made  before  the  Wills  Act,  1  Vict.,  c.  26,  a  tesUlor,  vl-) 
was  mortgagee  in  fee  of  certain  lands,  devised  unto  hia  wife  and  two  otlier  per> 
sons  *  all  monies  in  the  funds,  and  securities  for  monies,  debts  on  mortgvge,  an  i 
all  other  his  estate  and  effects  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  soever,'  subject  to  the 
payment  of  debts,  upon  trust  to  receive  the  rents,  interest,  etc.,  for  testator » 
said  wife  during  her  life ;  and  after  her  decease  testator  gave,  inter  alia^  r^^gt/L-a- 
l:eq[ue8ts  of  the  different  sums  due  to  him  on  mortgages,  in  which  he  deschbeii 
the  money  so  due  as  *  mortgage  debts.'  The  will  contained  a  directicm  to  teeu- 
tor's  executors  to  sell  the  residue  of  testator's  estate  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  to  divide  the  money  among  certain  speeiffed  persons ;  and  it  concluded  wid 
an  appointment  of  testator's  wife  and  the  two  other  trustees  to  be  executon. 
It  was  held,  the  legal  estate  in  fee  in  the  lands  of  which  testator  was  such  mor- 
gagee  passed  under  the  above  devise  to  the  three  trustees. — (Rippen  r.  Prvat, 
32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  65.) 

Mines. — Right  of  mortgagee  to  work.    See  Mortgage. 

MoRTOAGE. — Where  a  mortgagee  of  freehold  estates  enters  into  poawsBioD,  k£ 
may  work  mines  under  the  estate,  if  the  security  is  insufficient  for  the  paymec: 
of  his  principal,  interest,  and  costs.  A  mortgagor  is  not  allowed  to  surcharge? 
a  mortgagee  with  the  value  of  minerals  which  he  or  his  lessees  had  raided  aft*? 
entering  into  possession,  when  he  knew  that  the  mines  were  being  worked  is 
four  years,  and  allowed  the  work  to  proceed  without  remonstrance  or  com- 
plaint. The  Master  of  the  Rolls :  A  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  make  the  moA « t 
his  property,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  what  is  due  to  him :  he  may  a\ 
timber,  and  he  may  open  a  mine,  and  this  Court  will  not  by  injunction  mi's- 
fere  to  prevent  his  so  doing,  assuming,  of  course,  that  he  does  not  bring  hinii^i 
within  the  cases  of  wanton  destruction ;  in  all  which  cases  the  Court  wiU  a: 
any  time  interfere,  and  under  any  circumstances ;  but  when  it  is  bona  fidt^  as  :d 
the  present  case,  the.  Court  will  never  interfere  to  prevent  his  felling  timber  "T 
opening  a  mine,  and  the  like.  But  he  does  it  at  this  risk  and  peril :  that  if  "w. 
has  a  great  loss  in  working  the  mine,  he  cannot  charge  a  penny  dt  that  iuo* 
against  the  mortgagor ;  and  if  he  obtains  a  great  profit,  the  v^ole  of  that  pru£t 
must  go  in  discharge  of  his  mortgage  debt.  That  is  the  condition  upon  whicJi 
he  speculates ;  but,  subject  to  that  condition  of  speculation,  he  is  entitkd  to 
make  the  most  of  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  producing  his  mortgage  debL 
—{MaUt  V.  Davey,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  122.) 

Trust  and  Trustee.— By  a  trust  deed,  executed  in  May  1841,  a  ceruu 
chapel  at  Ramsgate  was  conveyed  to  trustees  upon  trust  at  all  times  thereafte 
to  permit  the  said  chapel  to  be  used,  occupied,  and  enjoyed  as  a  place  for  paUic 
religious  worship  by  we  society  of  Protestant  disBenters  of  the  denominaboa 
called  ^  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists,*  and  by  such  other  peisons  as  shookl 
thereafter  be  united  to  the  said  society,  and  admitted  members  thereof ;  and  it 
was  held,  by  Kindersley,  V.  C,  that  the  doctrine  of  strict  communion  was  not 
an  essential  doctrine  of  every  Particular  Baptist  church ;  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  order  and  practice  which  each  church  had  an  inherent  right  to  vary.    That  a 
large  majority  of  the  congregation  6f  this  chapel  having  arrived  at  the  oooda- 
sion  that  unl^ptized  persons  might  be  admitted  to  the  communion,  such  a  prac- 
tice was  not  a  breacn  of  the  trusts  of  the  deed. — (The  AUom^'Cfeneral  r. 
Etheridge,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  161.) 

Annuitt. — ^Testator  directed  his  trustees  to  set  apart  out  of  his  penooaJ 
estate  L.  10,000  consols,  and  to  pay  the  dividends  thereof  to  his  sister  for  life, 
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i  iha  ha  deoetae  to  retain  so  much  of  the  L. 10,000  aaihonld  be  Hufficieut 
roliK  ik  jeu-l;  income  of  L.150,  and  to  pay  tbedividenda  of  the  tmst  fund 
ifttimd  to  his  nephew  until  he  should  become  bankrupt,  or  asaiga  awny  or 
cmba  hit  interest,  io  which  caaea  the  trust  declared  lor  the  bene&t  of  bia 
^!r  *u  to  ceaae  and  determine,  and  tha  said  sum  of  L. 10,000  was  to  fall 
ii  taiaior's  reeidaary  estate.  The  nephew  died  without  haviiig  become 
urupt,  or  encumbered  his  interest.  It  was  held,  the  interest  given  1<i  the 
■iet  nu  not  an  absolute  intereat,  but  one  only  for  bis  life. — (SaiiU  r. 
jiilraia.  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  198.) 

^nvPAXT. — A  clause  in  the  deed  of  settlemeiit  of  a  joint-stock  company  gave 
irr  \o  the  directora  '  generally, '  vhere  these  presenia  ara  silent  or  do  not 
h^ise  provide,  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the  society  in  such 
ninT  ta  at  their  absolute  discretion  they  eholl  think  most  conducive  to  the 
iTisU  of  the  society.'  Whether  under  such  a  clause  it  is  competent  to  the 
totxia  to  purchase  the  business  and  take  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  another 
f-piaj— quiTf.  Where,  however,  the  sharehoiders  had  acquiesced  in  the 
.illation,  and  the  dealings  had  been  such  that  it  was  impoGeible  to  replace 
iirapiLies  in  their  origiotJ  positiou,  it  was  held  by  the  Lords  Justices  to  be 
'  Jic  ui  disturb  the  arrangement  which  bad  been  made,  whether  irithin  tha 
rtr  o!  the  diiBctora  or  not. — (Re  the  Saxon  Li/e  Ai^urance  Co.,  32  L.  J.,  Ch. 

UimE  Ih'SDBANcE. — A  policy  of  insurance  on  a  ship  contained  a  clause  tiiat 
liuoraoee  was  against '  total  loss  only.'  The  ship  went  agrouod,  and  her 
i«8  gave  to  the  underwriters  notice  of  abandonment.  The  jury  foimd  that 
Ki  fu  a  constructive  total  lo» ;  and  it  waa  held,  that  the  'owners  were  not 
■hhi  byUie  terms  of  the  policy  from  recovering  upon  it.  Willea,  J. :  I  wiali 
fuud  igainst  being  supposed  to  give  my  consent  to  the  doctrine,  that  the 
tiiaclHol  or  abiolute  total  Ices  would  have  the  effect  of  securing  the  under- 
ursfrom  liability  in  such  a  case  as  this.  I  give  no  opinion  on  that.  I'he 
Me  vhj  the  shipowner  is  allowed  to  abandon  his  ship  in  certain  cnses.  is 
anie  there  is  in  those  cases  what  is  substantially  a  total  lose.  I  do  not, 
ftlure,  say  whether  there  are  any  words  expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  loss 
id  ■oold  be  sufficient  to  abrogate  the  usual  rule.  Perhaps  some  Buoh  words 
'lithoQC  benefit  of  abandonment'  would  be  sufficient  lot  that  purpose. — 
iwT.  M-Ktniie,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  92.) 

BifiOs  AND  Feme. — A  wife,  suing  in  forma  pauperU  without  a  next  friend, 
U  M  le  entitled  as  against  the  aseignees  in  insolvency  of  her  busbanil  to  a 
'^maii  for  her  separate  use  for  life  of  the  rents  of  real  property,  the  lec;nl 
Uin  vhich  was  vested  in  trtuteeefor  her  benefit  for  life. — (Bamny .  Robin- 
laaLJ.,  Ch.  143.) 

FiEiSESSHip. — A  partner  who  overdraws  his  share  of  profits  contrary  to  (he 
^'iim  of  the  deed  of  partnerahip,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  an  exprc~H  ^ro- 
Kn,  be  charged  with  interealupon  the  sums  overdrawn.  The  Maatei  ci  iliu 
^:  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  give  interest  upon  these  monies.  There  is  im  iliini; 
^teSect  in  the  deed  of  partnership.  Ishould  have  to  introduce  a  :-i<aml 
F'^u  into  the  deed  before  1  could  make  the  order  aaked  for. — {Meymuit  v. 
F5TOI(,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  218.) 

um  Notes. — A  foreign  bill  of  exchange  waa  made  in  four  parts  by  A, 

p  vi>  indorsed  l^  the  pay^ee  to  B,  who  indexed  to  defendanla,  who  indnrsod 

[(•<  tbo  indorwd  to  plaintiff.     The  first  of  the  four  parts  only  came  iiito  tlio 

laintiff,  and  he  having  lost  that  part  brought  an  action  ,IL:.llll^It 

lo  were  not  his  imniediat«  indoraerH,  for  not  delivering  u\'  i  ibo 

[arte.    Only  the  first  part  had  ever  come  into  the  possession  of  tin'  rl,-- 

°U,  nor  were  they  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  others ;  and  it  wu^  lii:ld 

iMtion  Toold  lie  against  them,  as  there  waa  no  obligation  upon  them  to  bund 

•  ddia  puta  to  plaintiff.    Wightman,  J . :  The  plaintiff  has  not  applied  to 
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nifht  have  obtaioed  the  other  p&rte.  He  baa  really  appliec 
intermediate  mdoTMT,  and  there  is  no  authority  to  be  found  in  our  Ikw  to  si 
that  the  indoner  is  bound  to  hand  them  to  the  plaintiff.  As  for  the  fore 
jurists,  they  are  clearly  against  the  maintenance  of  the  action. — (/Ynarc 
Klockmmt,  32  L,  J.,  Q.  B.  82.) 

NEGLiaENCE. — Plaintiff,  a  carman,  being  sent  bj  his  employer  to  defeoda 
for  Home  goods,  was  directed  by  a  servant  of  defendants  to  go  to  the  counti. 
bouse.  In  proceeding  alone  a  dark  passage  of  defendants,  in  the  direct 
pointed  out,  plaintiff  fell  down  a  staircase,  and  wu  injuried.  It  -was  hi 
defendants  were  not  guilty  of  any  n^ligence  :  for  if  the  passaee  waa  so  d 
that  plaintiff  could  not  see  his  way,  he  ought  not  to  have  proceeded  i  aad  if, 
the  other  hand,  there  was  sufficient  light,  he  ought  to  have  avoided  tb«  dans 
—iWilkituon  v.  Fahrit,  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  73.)  ■ 

Settlemeht. — A  Frehchman  residing  in  France  married,  according  to  i 
French  law,  an  English  woman  who  had  been  for  some  time  domiciled  the 
The  parties  at  the  Bame  time  declared,  before  a  notary  public,  that  they  marri 
without  a  marriage  contract.  They  had,  however,  previously  joined  in  a  dc 
settling  the  wife's  property  in  England.  This  being  an  English  deed,  bad  . 
validity  in  France  in  consequence  of  the  omi^on  to  comply  with  the  Freni 
forms.  Upon  bill  by  the  husband  asking  that  the  deed  might  be  declared  vu 
and  for  payment  of  the  money,  it  was  held  by  the  M.  K.,  the  setllement  w 
not  affected  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  but  by  tbe  Ux  loci  contracliU  ;  that  tl 
settlement  was  valid ;  and  that  its  trusts  must  be  performed.  The  Master  < 
the  Bolls :  Assuming  that  the  settlement  is  not,  and  never  could  hare  beei 
valid  in  France,  still,  the  provisions  of  the  settJement  itself,  and  the  evidenc< 
establish  that  the  contract  was,  that  this  property  should  not  be  subject  to  Freni 
law,  but  that  it  should  be  subject  to  English  law,  and  governed  accoidingty. 
am  at  a  loes  to  understand  how,  after  this  contract  has  made  the  property  situa: 
in  England  subject  to  an  English  settlement,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  trw 
tees  for  that  purpose,  the  plaintiff  can  say  that  this  settlement  has  no  validit 
in  France,  and,  consequently,  that  he  is  not  bound  by  it  in  England.  If  he  ca 
get  it  without  the  intervention  of  this  Court,  it  may  be  that  the  Court  wouJ 
not  have  the  power  to  interfere  with  him,  or  to  rescue  the  fund  from  him.  Bu 
the  trustees  here  would  then  be  clearly  liable,  at  the  suit  of  her  children,  t 
replace  the  fund  vested  in  their  hands,  on  trusts  solemnly  expreaed  and  enlem 
into  [ffior  to  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff  with  his  wife,— (  Van  Grutten  v.  Dtghf 
32  L.  J.,  Ch.  179.) 

Animals.— It  is  no  offence,  nuder  tee.  8  of  13  &  13  Vict.,  c.  92,  to  asis 
at  a  cockight  unless  in  a  place  kept  or  used  for  the  purpoae. — (Moriai  v.  Green 
halgk,  32  L.  J.,  M.  C.  93.) 

Animals. — A  cock  is  an  '  animal '  within  the  meaning  of  the  sees.  2  and  29  ei 
12  &  13  Vict.,  c.  92,  and  a  person  who  takes  an  active  part  in  a  cockfipbi 
after  one  or  both  ia  disabled,  is  liable  to  be  convicted  under  sec.  2  for  cansiu^ 
and  procuring  a  cock  to  be  cruelly  ill-treated,  abused,  and  tortured. — (Bridgt 
y.  Panotu,  32  L.  J.,  H.  C.  95.) 

PowEB. — A  testator  by  bis  will  gave  all  his  personal  property,  except  a  specific 
portion,  to  his  wife  absolutely,  subject  to  payment  of  debts.  A  tew  months 
afterwuds  he  executed  a  deed,  by  which  he  settled  a  portion  of  his  [^pertf 
upon  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  her  decease  for  himseU  for  life,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  survivor,  for  such  persons  as  the  husband  and*  wife  should  jointly 
appoint  \  and  in  default  of  appomtment,  either  jointly  by  the  husband  and  wife, 
or  hj  the  husband  by  will,  the  property  was  to  go  to  the  survivor.  Another 
deed  was  subeeqnentJy  executed  in  Itecember,  having  only  one  witneas,  by  -viadi 
the  testator  covenanted  that  his  deriseee,  or  heirs,  executors  or  administnton, 
should  after  his  deatb  convey  and  assign  all  his  realty  and  penonalty  of  or  tc 
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the  Act ;  and  if  the  timber,  etc.,  should  have  been  removed  witiotit  payment, 
distrain  and  detain  and  sdl  any  gooda  of  the  owner,  oonaignor,  or  consignf 
By  a.  Buhseqnent  Act,  certain  parts  of  tha  10  Vict.,  c.  27,  were  incorporatei 
by  sec,  3  of  which,  'owner'includeg'anyconBignor,  consignee,  shipper,  or  ago 
for  sale  or  ciutcdy  of  goods,  as  well  as  the  owner  thereof ;'  and  by  sec,  4 
power  is  given  to  a  dock  company,  in  the  cafe  of  goods  having  been  removi 
withont  payment  of  the  rates  due  upon  them,  to  arrest  any  other  goods  with 
the  limits  of  the  company's  premises  '  belonging  to  the  person  liable  to  pay  bui 
rates.'  The  company,  having  received  timber,  entered  or  transferred  into  ti 
names  of  C.  M.  &  Co.,  who  were  merely'  agents  and  not  the  true  owiieis,  ref  u» 
to  deliver  it  to  the  real  owners  until  the  rates  due  on  other  goods  eutered  ■ 
transferred  into  the  names  of  C.  M.  &  Co.  in  the  company's  books  had  been  pai< 
Itwas  held,— first,  that,  OBEumlng  the  charges  to  be  for  wharfage,  the  compan; 
having  dealt  under  the  special  and  general  Acta  of  Parliament,  had  not  ai 
general  lien  which  might  have  belonged  to  them  as  wharfingeisat  comiuon  1ai 
Secondly,  that  neither  under  the  special  nor  general  Act  were  they  eiititled  1 
detain  goods  for  charges  due  on  other  goods,  really  belonging  to  differei 
owners,  though  all  entered  in  the  names  of  the  same  person,  Qiiaire,  per  Cocl 
burn,  C.  J.  :  Whether,  even  if  the  company  bad  this  power,  where  the  ageuc 
was  not  disclosed,  they  could  exercise  it  where  they  knew  that  the  persons  i 
whose  names  the  goods  were  entered  were  only  t^nls  for  other  persons.- 
iDresser  v.  Bosangiiel,  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  57.) 

Deuurraoe. — Defendants  having  purchased  from  P.  &  Co.,  who  were  factors 
a  cargo  of  coals  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  pkintifi,  and  in  the  River  Tliamec 
signed  a  document  called  a  turn-paper,  in  the  terms:  '  To  the  meter  appointei 
to  weigli  the  under-mentioned  cargo.  We,  the  undersigned,  having  bough 
of  P,  &  Co.  the  cargo  of  coals,  etc,  to  bo  worked  at  the  rate  of  forty-nin 
tons  per  working  day,  hereby  direct  and  require  you  to  work  the  said  cargi 
and  deliver  the  same  to  ub.'  P.  &  Co.  sent  this  turn-paper  to  the  coal-meler'i 
office.  The  coals  were  to  be  weighed  and  delivered  at  D.  Dock.  A  delay  baviuf 
taken  place  in  unloading  the  cargo,  an  action  was  brought  to  recover  damaga 
in  respect  of  the  detention  of  the  ship  from  the  time  at  which  she  arrived  at  D. 
Dock  to  the  time  at  which  the  unl(»ding  commenced.  It  was  held  the  turn- 
paper  was  not  evidence  of  any  contract  between  plaiutilf  and  defendants,  as  tc 
the  unloading  the  ship,  and  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained  unless  a 
contract  to  that  effect  was  proved.— (5Anrf/or(ft  v.  Cory,  Q.  B.  78.) 

Sale  of  Goods  — Where  goods  (oxalic  acid)  were  sold  under  a  certain  deno- 
mination, the  buyer  is  entitled  to  have  such  goods  delivered  to  liim  as  are  com- 
mercially known  under  this  denomination,  though  he  may  have  bought  after 
inspection  of  the  bulk,  and  without  warranty.  Willea,  J.  :  1  am  of  opiniou 
that,  however  completely  the  defendant  may  have  guariled  himself  against  con- 
tracting that  the  thing  was  of  any  particular  quality,  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
strue the  contract  in  any  other  way  than  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  acreemeiit 
that  the  subject  of  the  sale  should  be  the  oxalic  acid  of  commerce.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  refer  to  authority  for  such  a  construction,  the  case  of  Niehot  v. 
GodU  (10  Exch.  Eep.  191 ;  S.  C.  23  Law  J.  Kep.  (N.  S,)Exch.  314),  cited  by 
Mr  Lush,  appears  to  be  in  point.  1  think,  therefore,  the  direction  of  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  right ;  and  as  the  jury  found  that  the  thing  delivered  could 
not  preperly  be  denominated  oxalic  acid,  and  my  l,ord  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the 
Terd)ct,  it  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.— (/ojWjij  v.  Kinysford,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P-  WJ 

Legacy. — Testatrix  bequeathed  her  residuary  estate  to  such  persons  as  B-  C 
should  appoint  by  deed  or  will,  and  in  default  of  appointment  to  his  next-of- 
kin,  B,  C.  made  his  will,  but  died  before  the  testatrix  ;  and  it  was  held  the 
will  could  not  operate  as  an  execution  of  the  power,  and  that  the  gift  in  default 
of  appoinlraent  took  effect,  and  the  next-of-kin  were  entitled. — Upon  an  in- 
tended marriage  between  B.  C.  and  C.  W.,  which  under  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  54. 
was  void  in  its  inception  as  being  contracted  with  the  husband  of  a  dMeased 
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3Srr.  C.  W,  assigned  various  mortgage  debts,  stocks,  and  securities  to  trustees 
^f  Tij  of  settlement.  She  afterwai^s  by  will  directed  her  trustees  to  hold  all 
lie  mist  monies  and  the  securities  upon  trust  in  the  proportions  mentioned  for 
'he  sToal  peTBons  named  who  should  be  living  at  the  decease  o£  B.  C. ;  she  then 
piTc  gereral  l^acies  to  persons  by  name.  C.  W.  survived  B.  C. ;  she  destroyed 
:^  settlement,  and  also  the  assignment  of  some  of  the  securities  to  the  trustees, 
^  took  re-tnmsf era  of  stock  into  her  own  name,  and  died  without  altering  her 
TiL  Heki  by  the  M.  R.,  that  the  legacies  were  not  adeemed  by  the  destruction 
d  tbe  deeds,  but  tliat  they  were  adeemed  to  the  extent  to  which  she  had  called 
JL  rpceiTed,  and  re-in vestal  the  trust  monies  on  new  securities. — C.  W.,  believing 
^i  to  be  the  wife  of  B.  C,  made  her  will ;  and  after  reciting  her  desire  to 
^iT^seTenl  legacies,  she  requested  B.  C.  (who  died  before  her)  to  pay  several 
.-pc^  out  of  property  of  hers  which  she  assumed  he  had  become  entitled  to 
^  il^ir  marriage ;  and  it  was  held  that  they  were  demonstrative  legacies,  and 
piyiWe  oat  of  the  general  estate. — (Jones  v.  Southall^  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  130.) 

tssTEASCE  ON  LiFE. — Plaintiff  was  employed  as  clerk  by  P.,  a  banker.  In 
M  his  salary  was  increased  from  L.300  to  L.600,  P.  engaging  that  it  should 
:jmm  at  that  amount  for  seven  years  at  the  least.  In  1856,  being  indebted 
'^  taebank,  he  insured  the  life  of  P.  for  L.5000  in  the  G.  Insurance  Company, 
P  haring  promised  that  payment  of  the  debt  should  not  be  enforced  in  his, 
Pi,  lifetime.  In  1857  plaintiff  insured  the  life  of  P.  for  L.2500  in  the  company 
'i  ihkli  defendant  was  a  director  ;  and  on  the  death  of  P.  in  1861,  he  received 
t^  L5000  from  the  G.  Company.  At  the  time  of  making  the  ^licies,  the  sum 
t  L5000  was  sufficient  to  include  the  whole  of  the  insurable  mterest,  if  any, 
▼^  plaintiff  had  in  the  life  of  P.,  and  that  insurable  interest  was  the  same  at 
^  time  of  making  either  policy.  It  was  held  plaintiff  had  no  insurable  interest 
i£  tke  life  of  P.  by  reason  of  the  promise  by  P.  that  payment  should  not  be 
enforced  in  his  lifetime.  But  that  plaintiff  had  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life 
^  P  bj  reason  of  the  promise  that  the  salary  should  last  for  seven  years.  And 
i^ker,  that  plaintiff  could  not  recover  the  L.2500  from  defendant,  as  he  had 
^^y  received  the  L.50G0  from  the  G.'  Insurance  Company.  Wightman,  J. : 
li  for  greater  security  a  party  thinks  fit  to  insure  the  lives  of  many  persons, 
^i  by  different  contracts  of  insurance,  and  to  pay  the  premiums  upon  each 
jiiicT,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  he  can  only  recover  or  receive  upon  the 
^l^je  the  amount  of  his  insurable  interest ;  and  if  he  has  r,eceived  the  whole 
xsoant  from  one  insurer,  he  is  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  3d  section  of  the 
^le  from  recovering  or  receiving  any  more  from  the  others.  Any  argument 
i-'iaBgfrom  the  supposed  hardship  of  allowing  the  insurers  in  such  a  case  to 
rrceire  and  retain  tne  premiuo^  without  being  obliged  to  pay  the  consideration 
■7  which  such  premiums  were  paid,  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of 
''^e  insurances,  upon  which,  however  many  policies  there  may  be,  the  under- 
writers are  only  liable  to  tbe  extent  of  the  value  insured. — (Hebden  v.  WesL  32 
U,Q.B.850 

CoPTKiGHT. — The  statute  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  15,  sec.  2,  imposes  a  penalty  upon  any 
P^D  who,  during  the  continuance  of  the  sole  liberty  which  another  person  has 
^  representing  a  dramatic  piece  or  entertainment,  represents  or  causes  it  to  be 
'^^nted  without  the  consent  in  writing  of,  etc.  Defendant,  the  proprietor  of 
^'"^ti^  allowed  D.  to  have  the  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  dramatic  entertain- 
^ts.  Defendant  provided  the  band,  the  scene-shifters,  the  supernumeraries, 
^  i&oney-takers,  and  paid  for  printing  and  advertisements.  D.  employed  his 
^H  company  of  actors  and  actresses,  and  selected  the  pieces  which  were  to  be 
^^preiented,  free  ^m  any  control  by  the  defendant.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
?^  taken  at  the  doors  sliould  be  divided  equally  between  defendant  and  D. 
"^tiie  period  of  such  occupation  of  the  theatre  by  D.,  certain  pieces  were 
ferfonned  which  plaintiff  had  the  sole  liberty  of  representing  or  causing  to  be 
'^P^^Koted.  In  an  action  to  recover  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  above  section, 
•t  vas  held  that  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  inasmuch  as  under  the  above  cir- 
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cumstaiices  defendant  was  not  shown  to  have  leprasented  or  caused  to  lie  repre- 
sented the  said  dramatic  pieces. — {Lyon  v.  Knowles^  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  71.) 

Lien. — H.  &  Co.,  the  owners  of  certain  copper  ore,  empbyed  T.  to  ooistw 
it  in  T.^8  barge  from  Liverpool  to  Birkenhead,  and  to  deliver  it  there  to  L,  to 
be  crushed  in  his  mills ;  L.  haying  agreed  to  indemnify  H.  &  Co.  tgunst  afi 
risk  of  such  transit.  The  barge,  with  the  ore  on  board,  having  aftenmdf, 
without  any  fault  of  T.,  sunk  in  the  river  Mersey,  T.  informed  H.  &  Co.  of  tk 
accident,  and  requested  to  be  employed  to  raise  the  ore,  when  he  was  toH  tba*. 
H.  &  Co.  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  he  should  see  L.,  who  had  tK- 
management  of  it.  L.,  when  applied  to  by  T.  as  to  getting  the  ore  up,  said 
that  he  was  insured  with  S.,  and  that  T.  must  therefore  go  to  S.  for  onlesL 
T.  having  accordingly  obtained  from  S.  directions  to  do  the  work,  raised  tbern^ 
and  afterwards  conveyed  it  to  Birkenhead,  and  then  claimed  a  hen  on  ttii 
against  H.  &  Co.  for  tne  expenses  of  raising  it.  It  was  held,  T.  had  do  righ  h. 
such  hen  on  the  ground  either  of  any  contract  with  H.  &  Co.,  or  of  genenl  ave* 
age  loss,  or  of  salvage.  Also,  that  H.  &  Co.  had  not  estopped  thcnDoelveB  itm 
claiming  the  ore  of  T.  as  the  true  owners,  since  no  representation  had  been  oftJi 
with  their  authority  that  any  other  person  than  themselveB  was  the  ovbs 
— (Castellain  v.  Thompson ;  Thompson  v.  Castellain,  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  79.) 

Will. — A  testator,  who  through  iniirmity  had  become  unable  to  wiite  wm* 
out  difficulty,  caused  his  usual  signature  to  be  engraved  upon  a  stamp,  by  meEt 
of  which  his  signature  was  for  some  months  previous  to  his  death  impr^sed  c« 
letters  and  other  documents.  By  direction  of  the  testator,  and  in  hk  preacM* 
and  in  that  of  the  other  witness,  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  with  t^s 
stamp  impressed  the  testator^s  signature  at  the  foot  of  a  codidL  The  testaur. 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses,  then  acknowledged  the  signatojreto  be  hi&  ai^l 
the  codicil  to  be  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and  the  witnesses  then  doly  subeenVi 
their  names.  The  Court  refused  to  grant  probate  of  the  codicil  upon  tdou:l 
Qiisere — ^Whether  a  person  directed  by  the  testator  to  sign  for  him  can  sgn  t? 
mark. — (/n  ike  goods  ofJenkyns^  32  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  71.) 

Municipal  Corporation. — ^Under  6  &  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  9,— whidi  enar'tv 
*  Every  male  person  of  full  age  who,  on  the  last  day  of  Angnst  in  any  j^- 
shall  have  occupied  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop  within  arj 
borough,  .  .  .  shall,  if  duly  enrolled,  ...  be  a  burgess,^  etc., — a  pereon  «l  ^ 
as  a  member  of  a  firm  of  attorneys,  occupied  premises  as  a  place  of  boan^ 
within  the  borough,  may  be  a  burgess,  although  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  ^ 
nor  their  servants,  slept  on  the  premises. — (in  re  Creek,  ex  parte  BraceietU^  ^ 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  89.) 

Nuisance. — In  an  action  for  a  nuisance  caused  by  defendant  burning  l>ri\^ 
on  his  own  land  near  the  house  and  land  of  plainti£P,  it  is  no  misdirection  f-r 
the  judge  to  refuse  to  leave  to  the  jury  the  question  whether  the  bricks  hJ 
been  burnt  in  a  convenient  place  for  that  purpose ;  such  form  of  qxHftvQ 
having  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  Bam/ord  v.  Tv'^- 
ley,  to  be  a  misdirection.  Erie,  C.  J. :  It  would  be  a  misdirection  if  the  ju^-^ 
told  the  jury  to  consider  solely  the  evidence  adduced  to  show  discomfort  to  t.v 
plaintiff,  and  not  to  take  into  their  consideration  any  evidence  showing  that  t^ ' 
act  complained  of  was  one  of  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  vbcs 
was  clearly  lawful  if  it  did  not  cause  actionable  discomfort  to  a  neighbooi,  v-* 
that  it  was  done  with  full  attention  to  prevent  discomfort  in  respect  of  tic ' 
and  place  and  manner  and  degree.  Erie,  C.  J. :  It  seems  to  me  uuit  life  i^  -^ 
dense  neighbourhood  cannot  be  carried  on  without  mutual  sacrifices  of  oomfur^ : 
and  that  in  all  actions  for  discomfort  the  law  must  regard  the  principle  of  motau 
adjustment ;  and  the  notion  that  the  degree  of  discomfort  which  might  ti£i^ 
an  action  under  some  circumstances  must  therefore  do  so  under  aU  circomstaooc^ 
is  as  imtenable  as  the  notion  that  the  act  complained  of,  if  done  in  a  coaf&u^^ 
time  and  place,  must  therefore  be  justified,  wnatever  was  the  degree  of  anoo.^* 
ance  that  was  occasioned  thereby.--(Car<?y  v.  LidbcUer,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  1^) 
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Pimn.— ITafntiT*  attorney  inxite  to  dofendant,  who  rcsidud  at  winie  liis- 
K*  Imd  pUiatUr,  requiring  him  t«  remit  tlie  balance  of  his  ac(?oant  with 
lani.  bi^iitfT  witL  ISs.  4d.  costs.  Defenduat  remitted  a  bank  bill  for  the 
iaa  ai  ihe  accorwl  ("lily,  which  tbe^  attorney  did  not  return,  altbongb  he 
t&d  b>  iccept  it  as  payment  because  his  costs  were  not  included ;  but  it  was 
H  Ak  ne  ctideDce  of  payment  for  the  jury.  Martiu,  B. :  Where  a  debt  ia 
B  Mm*  action  brought,  plaintiff  cauuot  recover  the  costs  of  his  nttoruey's 
[iHion.— (Cainc  t.  Oiulsoii,  Ex.  97.) 

tou»  roB  Apfeehension  of  Offender.— A  boy  having  nheconded  with 
Iwiuiri  properly,  defendant  offered  a  reward  for  such  infummtiou  un  should 
ilti  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  property,  and  the  apprehension  aud  uonviotion 
'it  cbkf.  Pl^tiffs  alleging  that  they  had  given  such  iiiforoiatioD,  su«d 
wtitoi  on  hia  promise  to  reward.  Defendant  pleaded  tliat  plaindfTs  had  the 
jiB  <h«r  oaMody  before  the  reword  was  lulvertiReti,  and  tbat  though  ihey 
w«(t4i*(obbcry.  contrary  to  their  duty,  neglected  to  inform  defendant  that 
^bd  apprehended  the  boy,  by  reason  whereof  defendant  was  induced  to 

■  Ihe  revafd.  Plaintiffs  reptial  that  they  were  policemen,  and  that  in  nc- 
Jkan  trith  their  duty  in  that  behalf,  they  in  o  reasonable  time  informed 

■  M[i«riiitcndciit  of  flU  the  circumstauces  which  had  come  to  tlieir  Itnow- 
|p  faaceniiog  the  theft,  aud  that  the  superiiiteodent,  at  the  request  of 
■>tlU,  within  a  reasonable  time,  conveyed  thie  information  to  defendant,  aud 
Ittronlil  hare  been  contrary  tottie  duty  of  plaintiffa,  aa  policemen,  it  Ihey 

■  UemfJiM  giren  the  iufonnaUoa  to  defendant.  (Iti  demurrer,  held  that 
I  fits  ntiisr  be  taken  as  a  plea  of  miscouduct  on  the  part  of  phdntjffs,  in 
K4[  lack  th*  information  from  defendant  till  after  the  offered  reward  was 
■Usl,  xnd  that  the  replication  was  good  as  taking  off  that  cbargQ  of  mis- 
*a.-(.\Wi/ft  V.  AV%,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  118.) 

Jul— Plaintiff  having  had  no  previous  dealings  with  the  firm,  and  knowing 

«oaIy  by  reputation,  applied  at  the  place  of  liusineea  of  '  GandeU  &  Co.'  for 

Mb  lor  grK/ia:  the  firm  then  consisting  of  Thomas  GandeU  only,  and  beiiig 

■*i^  hy  Eilward  GandeU,  a  ulerk.     On  pUiutiff  asking  to  Bee  Mussrs 

■Wl  Edward  GandeU  presented  himself,  and  so  oouducted  himself  aa  to 

■flUDIiff  to  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  firm  of  GandeU  &  Co.,  and  had 

■wily  lo  order  goods  on  their  behalf  (which  wns  not  the  foist).     Plaintiff 

■■fMda,  acairding  to  Edward  Gnndell's  order,  to  Lbe  place  of  business  of 

■■U  k  Co..  tut  invoice  bang  made  out,  by  Edward  Gaadell's  direction,  to 

■DtBeof  'Edward  GandeU  &  Co.'     Edwud  GandeU,  unknown  to  plainljff, 

>Md  on  fausineas  with  one  Todd  at  anollier  place ;  aud  the  goods  were,  within 

■■«  (our  days  of  their  delivery,  pledged  with  defendant,  with  a  power  of 

k  to  Mure  advances  bona  Jide  mode  by  him  to  GandeU  &  Todd,  and  he  sokl 

ta  nidtf  Lhe  power  without  notice  from  plaintiff.     It  was  held,  there  was 

i-J-niru-i  ,)f  Mile,  inasmuch  as  plointiff  intended  to  contract  with  GandeU  fie 

II  nil  Eihvard  GandeU  personally,  and  Oandell  &  Co.  were  not 

I  i\«t\  that  no  property  therefore  passed,  and  the  plaintiff  wm 

mt  the  value  of  the  gi^ods  from  defendant.— (//ariJman  v.  Booth, 

•'■■■) 

Awpwa. — The  law  as  to  the  effect  of  a  transfer  of  a  ship,  wliich 

:<ite,  but  is  in  reality  only  intended  as  a,  security  for  an  advance, 

■V  17  &  18  Viot.,  c.  104,  and  the  provisions  of  section  6G  of  that 

rjvi^nl  the  owner  who  has  executed  a  biU  of  sale  absolute  in  its 

"^'rrjiu  allowing.  OS  before,  that  it  was  intended  to  operate  ns  a  security 

<?■   ViIIm,  J.  :  We  feel  ourselves  removed  from  the  necessity  of  offering  any 

Pj^  of  mir  own  on  the  subject,  because  we  find  an  exprcas  enactment  in  tho 

^fcn  VicV,  c.  C3,  sec-  S,  which  appears  to  dispose  of  the  case.     That  is  a  de~ 

~^eiuu;traent  in  the  most  stringent  terms,  stating  among  other  things 

■tU*  JBtcntion  of  the  previous  Act  was  not  to  destroy  iuteresta  of  lliis  <ie- 

'■|<*»,uifer  alUx,  the  equitable  intercste  of  the  moHgagees,  who  had  made 
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«'hftt  wu  realljr  a  mortgage,  though  an  absolute  traosfer  on  tlie  tace  of  it ;  and 
ihe  temiH  of  that  section  are  sach  as,  from  the  time  of  its  being  passed,  to  pre- 
clude 03  from  SBjing  that  any  other  was  the  intention  of  the  LegiBlatore. — 
(  Ward  Y.  Beck,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  113.) 

Watercourse. — Prosecntor  wai  the  owner  of  an  estate  which  had  been  pur- 
chaeed  by  the  testator,  under  whoee  will  he  claimed  in  1838.  It  was  situate 
upon  a  bed  o(  gravel,  which  was  itself  imbedded  in  a  baain  of  clsy  extending 
under  the  eatat«  and  under  the  lands  adjoining.  Water,  which  rose  through 
the  gravel  bed  b;  means  of  natural  Hprings,  was  collected  in  a  amaU  pond,  aad 
thence  overflowing  the  edge  of  the  clay  ba^n,  formed  a  rirulet  which  supplied 
other  ponds,  and  was  used  by  the  proeecutor  for  watering  his  gardens  and 
hones.  Defendants,  as  Commissionerg  of  Sewera,  in  the  course  of  m&king  a 
eewer  in  April  1855,  cut  through  the  two  beds  of  gravel  and  clay  at  a  abort 
distance  from  the  estate,  and  the  effect  of  the  cutting  was  to  drain  the  springs 
in  the  gravel,  and  to  prevent  them  from  finding  their  way  into  the  pood,  and 
from  Bupplying  the  nvulet  and  the  other  ponds  ;  and  it  was  held,  on  the 
authority  of  Chatsmore  t.  Bxckardt,  that  the  prosecutor  was  not  at  common 
law  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  the  ftbetrac- 
tion  of  the  wat«r.  By  section  50  of  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  112,  it  is  provided  that 
who'e  any  work  done  by  the  Commissioners  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  shall  '  interfere  with  or  prejudicially  affect  any  ancient  mill,  or  any 
right  connected  therewith,  or  other  right  to  the  use  of  water,  full  compenaatioa 
shall  be  made  to  all  persons  sustaining  damage  thereby,'  etc.  By  section  69  it 
is  provided  that  full  compensation  shall  be  made  out  of  the  rates,  as  the  Com- 
missionerH  shall  direct,  to  all  pereona  sustaining  damage  hy  reason  of  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  the  Act.  It  was  held,  by  Wightman,  J.,  and  Mellor,  J.,  that 
the  prosecutor  was  not  entitled  to  recover  compensation  under  either  of  theee 
sections  ;  but  by  Cochburn,  C.  J.,  that  he  was  so  entitled  under  section  50,  as 
he  had  a  right  to  the  water  after  it  had  risen,  and  as  that  right  had  been  in- 
terfered with  and  prejudicially  affected. — (fl.  v.  Th£  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Worki,  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  106.) 

Winding  up  of  Companies.— A  company  of  unlimited  liability,  registered 
under?  b  8  Vict.,  c.  110,  after  carrying  on  businees  was  registered  as  a  limited 
company  under  19  &  20  Vict.,  c.  47.  ^td  was  afterwards  ordered  to  be  wound 
np.  The  Court,  affirming  an  order  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy, 
decided  that  the  order  must  be  carried  out  under  the  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy, 
both  as  to  matters  before  as  well  as  after  registration,  under  the  Act  of  185G. 
A  call  can  be  made  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  upon  the  shareholdeis  at  the 
time  of  re -registration  to  discharge  debts  of  the  company  then  due,  whenever 
they  accrued.  Lord  Justice  Turner  :  The  principal  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  appellsnte  was,  that  the  company  of  unUmited  liability  was  wholly  distiocc 
from  the  company  of  limited  liahiuty,  and  that  the  creiitors  of  the  former 
company,  when  registered  under  the  earlier  Act,  could  have  no  general  rights 
agaiust  the  new  company  after  registration  under  the  19  &  SO  Vict.,  c.  47,  other 
than  those  which  were  reserved  to  them  hy  the  ]16th  section,  which  only  re- 
served a  right  of  action  against  the  company  and  its  members,  and  did  not 
authorize  calls  to  be  made.  But,  for  the  reasons  which  were  given  when  we 
decided  the  case  of  the  Plumstead  Waterworks  Company  (2  De  Gex.,  F.  &  Jo. 
20 ;  S.C.  29  Law  J.  lien.  (N.  S.)  Chanc  741),  I  think  that  the  limited  company 
cannot  be  distinguislied  from  the  unlimited.    I  think  that  there  was  but  one  com- 

Eany  \  that  it  was  throughout  but  one  and  the  same  company,  though  governed 
y  different  rules  at  different  times. ^ — {Ex  parte  Stevetuon,  in  re  The  Liiirpaol 
2'radMman's  Loan  Co.,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  96.) 

WiNDiNU  OP  OF  COHPANiEa.— Where,  upon  the  voluntary  winding  up  of  a 
joint-stock  company,  registered  with  limited  liability  under  19  &  20  Vict,,  e. 
17,  the  liquidators  sue  a  contributory  of  the  commny  for  calls,  he  may,  under 
aectioa  17  of  21  &  22  Vict.,  c.  CO,  f  lead  as  set-off  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
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^tympukj,  WightmaD,  J. :  We  haye  been  much  pressed  with  that  part  of  the 
^ectkm  which  says,  that  when  the  creditors  are  satisfied,  the  liquidators  shall 
p-oceed  to  adjust  the  rights  of  the  oontributories  amongst  themselves.  But  the 
^1  &  23  Vict.,  c.  60,  is  applicable  to  all  joint-stock  companies ;  and  by  section 
17  of  that  Act  it  is  expressly  enacted,  that  ^  in  fixing  the  amount  payable  by 
acT  contributory,  in  pursuance  of  any  of  the  Joint- Stock  Companies  Acts,  he 
^all  be  d^ted  with  all  debts  due  from  him  to  the  company,  including  the 
uDCfluit  of  the  call,  and  shall  be  credited  with  all  sums  due  to  him  on  any  inde- 
peodent  contract  or  dealing  between  him  and  the  company,  and  the  balance, 
after  making  such  debit  and  credit,  shall  be  deemed  the  sum  due.'  Thus  far 
tbe  duties  and  rights  of  liquidators  are  analogous  to  those  of  assignees  under 
log  Bankruptcy  Acts,  which  allow  of  mutual  account  and  set -off  between  a 
L&oknipt  aiul  his  creditors.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  diffe- 
rs; sections  of  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Acts ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
\be  defendant  is  only  liable  for  the  amount  of  his  contribution  minus  his  set- 
oi. — (The  Gamett  and  Mosley  Gold  Mining  Co,  of  America  (Lim.)  v.  Sutton,  32 
L  J.,  Q.  B.  47.) 

Executor. — Executors  having  retained  in  their  hands  large  balances  arising 
fmm  the  estate  without  investing  them,  an  inquiry  was  directed  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct,  and  they  were  charged  with  interest  at  L.4  per  cent. 
npjQ  a  portion  of  such  balances.  And  it  was  held  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
^eooal  principle,  the  executors  could  not  be  allowed  the  costs  occasioned  by  the 
inquiry.  Kindersley,  V.  C. :  The  tendency  of  my  inclination  has  always  been 
in  favour  of  executors,  who  are,  I  think,  sometimes  hardly  treated ;  but  here 
tita  plaintiflEs  have  asked  the  least  they  have  a  right  to  ask  under  the  circum- 
sUDces,  and  the  executors  cannot  be  allowed  their  costs.  The  cases  which  have 
Wn  cited  establish  the  general  principle,  and  I  am  only  acting  upon  that 
principle. — (Colyer  y.  Colyer,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  101.) 

FRAUDULENT  Bankruptcy. — A  bankrupt  had  been  guilty  of  acts  which 
uB-junted  to  a  misdemeanour  within  section  221  of  stat.  24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  134  ; 
uA  one  of  the  Commissioners  under  section  159  granted  him  an  order  of  dis- 
chirge  with  a  suspension  of  twelve  months.  On  appeal,  the  Lords  Justices 
coopered  that  the  Commissioner  had  jurisdiction  to  direct  a  prosecution  before 
»  Court  of  Criminal  Justice,  and  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  him,  with  or 
vithont  a  jury,  to  try  the  case  himself ;  and  they  discharged  the  order,  and 
directed  a  prosecution  by  the  assignees  at  the  next  assizes.  Subsequently 
friends  of  the  bankrupt  subscribed  money  in  order  to  provide  a  dividend,  if  the 
order  made  by  the  Court  should  be  discharged.  Their  Lordships  discharged 
their  order,  and  permitted  the  money  to  be  accepted  by  the  assignees. — (Ex  parte 
Ifohon^  in  re  Wilson,  32  L.  J.,  Bank.  1.) 

Taxation. — ^A  solicitor  delivered  his  bill  of  costs  to  his  client,  made  out  in 
<^ble  columns,  one  being  the  amount  allowed  on  taxation,  which  he  refused 
to  accept  when  tendered.  The  client  then  paid  the  larger  sum  to  obtain  his 
papers ;  and  upon  his  petition  it  was  held,  notwithstanding  the  payment,  that 
be  was  entitled  to  an  order  to  tax  the  bill,  as  he  had  been  constrained  to  pay 
toe  hunger  sum  by  the  refusal  of  the  solicitor  to  accept  what  he  himself  had 
stated  he  was  legally  entitle^  to.— (£i: jvar/e  Tosland,  re  Letto,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  100.) 

Trust  and  Trustee. — A  valuable  consideration,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
cQiuiected  with  a  trust,  are  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  release  which  will  dis- 
charge trustees  from  liability.  A  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  time  when  the 
'^/w  que  trust  attained  twenty-one,  held  not  to  bar  the  cestui  que  trust  from 
obtaining  relief  in  equity  against  a  breach  of  trust.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls : 
Tbe  plain  tiff  attained  twenty-one  on  the  loth  of  March  1851 ;  the  bill  was 
&kd  on  the  15tb  of  AT)ril  1861,  a  little  more  than  ten  years  after  ;  and  if  that 
w»e  unexplained,  and  it  were  a  mere  breach  of  trust,  though  he  knew  of  it  at 
the  time,  that  would  not  bar  his  claim  to  have  the  breach  of  trust  set  right. 
Tlie  only  thing  that  he  has  done  upon  whicli  reliance  is  placed,  is  that  he  wrote 
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and  signod  a  paper  at  the  request  of  hi«  father.    This  le  clearly  not  a  releaee  at 

law ;  it  i«  not  under  seal ;  but  it  might  be  equivalent  to  a  release  in  Cj^uity  if 
bad  it  been  given  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  under  proper  advice.  lu 
what  maDQer,  theu,  was  it  given?  The  burthen  of  provitig  tJus  is  upon  the 
defendant ;  and  be  roust  ahow  that  it  was  given  under  such  circimifltances  oa 
enabled  the  plaintifE  fully  to  understand  the  effect  and  pnrport  of  it,  and  to 
know  and  appreciate  his  position  before  he  gave  it. — (FarraM  v.  Blanch/ord,  32 
L.  J.,  Ch.  107.) 

Bankrcptct, — A  trader  absented  himeelt  for  three  or  four  days  from  his 
place  of  buaineas,  and  in  his  absence  a  bill  of  exchange  waa  presented  for  pay- 
ment, and  waa  dishonoured ;  and  application  was  also  made  for  payment  of 
other  bills.  The  trader  was  adjudicated  bankrupt,  the  act  of  bankruptcy  being 
this  absence  '  with  intent  to  delay  his  creditors.'  One  of  the  Commissioner  in 
the  country  annulled  the  bankruptcy,  the  alleged  bankrupt  ewearing  that  his 
absence  was  occasioned  by  an  attempt  of  bis  to  get  up  evidence  of  perjury 
against  one  of  his  workmen,  and  to  obtain  pecuuiary  assistance.  Penduig  this 
dispute  as  to  the  adjudication,  the  trader  signed  a  declaration  of  iusolvency. 
On  appeal,  the  dcciHton  of  the  Commissioner  was  afSrmed,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  not  sufScient  evidence  to  support  the  aiijudication  ;  but  the  Lonl 
Chancellor,  under  the  circumstances,  refused  to  allow  the  trader  his  coats,  as  bis 
'  declaration  of  insolvency,'  while  applying  to  annul  an  adjudication,  was  Jncou- 
sistent  with  an  houeat  desire  for  the  equal  distribution  of  nia  assets. — {Ex  parte 
Barney,  in  re  Hcrtoix,  32  L.  J.,  Bank.  41.) 

Breach  of  Trust. —Where  a  breach  of  trust  has  been  committed  frc»i  which 
a  trustee  alleges  that  he  has  been  released,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  show  that 
the  r^ease  was  given  by  the  cestui  que  trust  deliberately  and  advisedly,  with 
f  uU  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  and  of  his  own  ri^ta  and  claims  against 
the  trustee,  and  without  pressure  or  undue  influence.  But  where  a  cetlai  que 
trust,  shortly  after  attaining  twenty-one,  pressed  for  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  four  years  afterwards  accepted  from  one  of  bis 
truBteee  a  packet  of  deeds,  which  the  co-trustee  (the  father  of  tbe  cestui  que 
trust')  bad  deposited  by  way  of  security  on  the  occasion  of  a  misappropriation 
by  bim  of  the  trust  fund  before  tbe  cestui  que  trust  came  of  age,  and  at  tlie 
request  of  his  father  signed  and  Kent  a  release  in  writing  (not  under  seal)  to 
such  trustee,  and  took  no  further  steps  till  after  hia  father's  death  six  years 
later,  and  ten  years  aft«r  he  came  of  age,  when,  the  security  turning  out  iu- 
BUlficient,  be  filed  a  bill  to  have  the  deficiency  made  good  by  the  surviving 
trustee  ;  it  was  held  by  the  Lord  Ch.,  reversing  the  decision  of  tbe  Uaster  of 
the  Rolls,  that  all  the  requisites  for  constituting  a  valid  release  had  been  com- 
plied with,  and  the  cestui  que  trust  must  be  taken  to  have  had  full  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  the  security,  notwithstanding  he  had  never  opened  the  packet 
of  deeds.  Westbury,  L.-C.  :  The  duty  of  proving  an  effectual  discharge  lies  on 
the  trustee.  When  a  breach  of  trust  has  been  committed,  from  which  a  trustee 
alleges  that  he  has  been  released,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  show  that  such 
release  waa  given  by  the  cestui  que  trust  deliberately  and  advisedly,  with  fnll 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  and  of  his  own  rights  and  claims  against 
tbe  trustee ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  allow  a  trustee,  who  has  incurred  personal 
liability,  to  deal  with  his  cestui  que  trust  for  his  own  discharge  upon  any  other 
ground  than  the  obligation  of  giving  the  fullest  information,  and  of  shoning 
that  the  cestui  que  trust  was  well  acquaint^^  with  his  own  legal  rights  auu 
claims,  and  gave  the  release  freely  and  without  pressure  or  undue  induence  of 
any  description,— (Fnrron/  r.  Blanch/ord,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  237.) 
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CASE  LAW  OF  THE  CURRENT  YEAR. 

FoK  a  considerable  time  prior  and  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  we  have  been  in  use^  in  the  shape  of  ^  Notes  in 
the  Inner  House/  to  discuss  each  month  the  more  important  judg- 
ments of  the  Court  during  the  preceding  month^  endeavouring  to 
show  how  far  these  modified  or  confirmed  the  previous  decisions  on 
the  various  points  dealt  with.  It  has  occurred  to  us,  however,  that 
oar  review  would  become  more  practically  useful,  if  it  were  made  to 
extend  over  a  longer  period,  and  by  consequence  over  a  larger 
number  of  decided  cases.  We  propose,  therefore,  at  present  to 
consider,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  place,  the  judgments  which  have 
heetk  pronounced  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  Court  of  Session  since 
December  last,  the  date  at  which  the  Notes  in  the  Inner  House 
cetsed.  We  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  cases  chronologically^ 
bat  as  far  as  possible  to  group  them  according  to  their  legal  topics. 

I.  Probably  no  case  has  this  year  attracted  more  attention,  alike 
from  the  legal  profession  and  the  public,  than  the  petition,  A*  v.  jB., 
16  Jan.  1863.  The  question  raised  was  as  to  the  custody  of  the 
persons  of  two  pupil  children^  boys  of  nine  years  and  ten  years  old 
respectively,  whose  father  was  dead,  and  whose  mother  had  married 
a  second  husband.  Since  their  father^s  death  the  children  had  lived 
in  familv  with  their  mother,  both  before  and  after  her  second  mar^ 
riage.  In  consequence,  however,  of  certain  proceedings  taken  by 
the  mother  against  her  second  husband,  the  paternal  uncles  of  the 
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cbildren,  in  conjunction  with  their  factor  loco  tutorit, — for  they  ha 
no  tutor  nominate,  and  the  tutor-at-law  had  not  served, — presents 
a  petition  to  have  them  removed  from  her  custody.  The  mothi 
and  second  husband  opposed  the  petition,  maintaining,  as  a  genen 
rule,  that  during  pupillarity  the  custody  of  children  belongs  to  the 
mother,  and  that  there  was  nothlnir  iu  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  Second  Divisio 
allowed  a  proof,  and  upon  considering  it,  came  to  the  conclasio 
that  the  house  of  the  mother  and  second  husband  'is  not  a  fittin 
or  safe  home  for  children.'  Their  Lordships,  tlierefore,  ordered  th 
children  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  factor  loco  iutoris,  for  the  pnrpos 
of  being  educated  according  to  a  scheme  which  has  been  approvei 
of  by  them.  Of  course,  when  a  court  of  law  comes  to  be  of  tbi 
opinion  which  we  have  just  quoted,  that  is  a  sufBcient  reason  bj 
itaelf  for  their  taking  the  custody  of  children  from  their  mother.  Bu 
the  authorities  would  have  supported  an  exercise  of  the  power  oi 
removal,  even  had  the  proof  fallen  considerably  short  of  justifying  the 
view  the  Court  took  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  The  rule  would  seem  to  he,  that  a  mother,  the  father  beina 
dead,  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  her  children  till  they  are  seven 
years  of  age,  and  that  it  will  require  a  very  strong  case  to  be  made 
out  to  interfere  with  this  right.  Between  seven,  however,  and  the 
years  of  minority  (1 4  in  boys,  and  12  in  giria),  the  mother's  right  of 
custody  is  not  so  strong,  and  may  he  much  more  easily  ousted.  A 
second  marriage  will  almost  per  ae  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  remov- 
ing children  above  seven  from  their  mother's  custody.  Certainly 
very  slight  proof  of  the  un  suitableness  of  the  step-father's  house  will 
be  held  to  justify  their  removal.  That  is  the  doctrine  fairly  de- 
ducible  from  Stair,  i.  6.  15,  Erskine,  i.  7.  7,  and  Bell,  sec.  20S3 ; 
and  all  the  cases,  except  two;  viz.,  Morton  v.  Thorburn,  7  March 
1835,  and  Joknxon  v.  Otto,  2i  Feb.  1849.  The  first  of  these  cases 
was  a  very  special  one  ;  the  mother  no  doubt  had  married  a  second 
time ;  but  Dr  Abercrombie  reported  to  the  Court  that  the  health 
of  the  eldest  pupil,  a  girl  of  eight,  was  so  delicate  that  she  required 
her  mother's  constant  care,  and  the  Court  declined  to  separate  the 
two  younger  children,  of  five  and  six  years  respectively,  from  their 
mother  and  elder  sister.  Of  the  case  of  Johnson  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  no  one  with  a  legal  title  claimed  the  custody  of  the  pupils ; 
if  that  was  not  the  ratio  decidendi,  then  the  judgment  is  in  the  face 
of  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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11.  The  decisions  tinder  the  head  ^Process'  have  been,  as  nsual, 
Terr  onmeroas,  bat  few  of  them  have  been  of  very  general  import- 
j'ce.  In  the  case  of  Campbell  v.  Campbell^  8  Jan.  1863,  the  First 
Dirision  held  that  tlie  practice  which  has  all  along  obtained  under 
die  13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  36,  sec.  3,  of  the  pursuer,  when  he  consents 
*.o  close  on  summons  and  defences,  doing  so  under  a  denial  of  the 
'Offenders  statements  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  his  own,  is  justified 
bjthe  statute*  But  their  Lordships  expressed  great  doubts  how 
!irsach  a  mode  of  denial  was  safe  for  a  pursuer.  Lord  Curriehill 
tioQght  that  a  wiser  course  ^  for  a  pursuer  to  adopt  is  to  deny  the 
(idendex^s  statements,  in  so  far  as  these  do  not  coincide  with  his 
OTD,  if  they  are  intended  to  be  denied.*  In  the  same  case,  the 
Conrt  held  that  w  here  the  pursuer  consents  to  close  on  summons 
tA  defences,  it  is  matter  of  discretion  to  th6  Lord  Ordinary  whether 
bewOI  grant  a  defender's  motion  for  revisal, — that,  indeed,  he  should 
cqIt  grant  it  as  a  motion  for  revisal^  where  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
prsner  is  unfairly  sheltering  himself  under  a  general  denial,  when 
^  (mght  articulately  to  answer  the  defender's  statements ;  and  that 
n  any  other  case  he  should  treat  it  as  a  motion  for  amendment  of 
tiie  defences,  to  be  granted  only  under  an  award  of  expenses. 

Avery  similar  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  same  Division, 
•R  Hamilton  v.  T/t^  Monkland  Iron  and  Steel  Company y  19  March 
i^  where  the  Court  held  that  preliminary  defences  must  all  be 
^ated  in  the  defender's  first  paper,  and  cannot  be  added  on  revisal 
CT  idjiistment.  In  this  case  the  preliminary  defences,  which  the 
Conn  held  had  not  been  stated  tempesiwi^  were  objections  to  the 
^ecution  of  the  summons ;  and,  in  remarking  upon  them,  the  Lord 
^resident  observed,  that  under  the  present  system  of  pleading  it  is 
^t  sufficient  to  state  generally  a  plea  of  ^  no  process,'  without  giving 
^  reasons  for  stating  it. 

Bj  the  sec.  46  of  the  A.  S.,  16  Feb.  1841,  it  is  provided,  *  That 
^  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Court  that  a  party  has  abandoned 
^  soir,  or  if  the  pursuer  .  .  ;  shall  not  proceed  to  trial  within 
twelve  months  after  issues  have  been  finally  engrossed  and  signed, 
tile  Court  shall  proceed  therein,  as  in  cases  in  which  parties  are  held 
^  confessed,  unless  sufficient  cause  be  shown  for  the  delay  to  the 
^faction  of  the  Court.'  In  a  variety  of  cases  it  has  been  held 
^t  the  A.  S.  doesn't  require  that  the  trial  shall  actually  take  place 
^tluQ  the  twelve  months,  if  within  that  period  the  pursuer  has 
^eu  steps,  by  notice  or  motion,  which  must  lead  to  a  trial.    In 
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the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Haggartj  9  July  1863,  the  Seoond  Dittaioii 
held  that  the  Court's  interpretation  of  the  A.  S.  has  been  qiuii 
sufficientlj  indulgent  already ;  and  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  tht 
twelve  months,  there  is  no  standing  notice  or  motion,  the  drfender 
may  move  to  have  the  action  dismissed,  unless,  of  course,  cause  cat 
be  shown  for  the  delay. 

The  most  important  judgment,  however,  relating  to  the  Goodoct 
of  a  cause,  was  that  pronounced  by  the  Second  Division  in  BuehanoM 
V.  CuUerij  16  Jan.  1863.  This  was  an  action  of  reduction  of  ii 
agreement  on  the  ground  of  false  and  fraudulent  representatioDS,  ii 
which  the  Court  had  allowed  the  pursuer  a  proof  before  answei; 
The  pursuer's  first  step  was  to  call  for  production  of  the  defender! 
bodks ;  and  the  call  having  been  resisted,  the  Court  held  that  a 
was  premature,  on  the  ground  that  the  pursuer  must  begin  hii 
proof  by  leading  evidence  to  show  that  certain  representations  lad. 
been  made  to  him  by  the  defender,  which  had  induced  him  to  siii 
the  agreement.  Lord  Benholme  dissented  from  this  judgment,  ana, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  on  good  grounds.  Had  the  proof  beat 
before  a  jury  instead  of  on  commission^  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  pur- 
suer would  have  been  entitled  to  have  recovered  the  books  befon 
leading  a  word  of  evidence  as  to  the  representations.  There  really 
was,  as  Lord  Benholme  observed,  no  question  of  competency  ti^ 
confidentiality  involved,  but  only  a  consideration  of  the  defender^ 
convenience,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
privilege  of  a  party,  to  whom  a  proof  of  his  averments  has  bee 
granted,  to  lead  his  evidence  in  the  order  which  he  considers  masi 
beneficial  for  himself.'  We  suspect  Lord  Benholme's  reasoning; 
must,  on  reflection,  have  considerably  modified  the  opinions  of  tii^ 
majority ;  for  the  Court  very  speedily  held  that  a  sufficient  pn>M 
facie  case  of  representation  had  been  made  out,  and  ordered  the  <i^ 
fender  to  produce  his  books. 

III.  There  have  been  very  few  decisions  since  Yekerton  v.  IV - 
vertonj  connected  with  the  law  of  marriage  or  divorce.  The  veil- 
known  case  of  Donald  v.  Donald,  however,  which  has  filled  so  large 
a  space  in  the  Bolls  of  Court  for  several  bypast  years,  came  t" 
what  in  any  other  cause  would  be  considered  final  judgment  on 
30th  March  last.  There  never  was  much  law  in  it,  notwidistandifur 
all  the  litigation ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  such  a  cause  eelebrt  dc* 
serves  some  notice  on  its  departure,  we  might  have  been  justi^^^ 
in  passing  it  by  without  a  word.     At  the  last  stage,  the  First  Diri- 
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»» held  that  desertion  and  recrimination  are  both  irrelevant  de* 
rkoes  to  an  action  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  By  the 
Roman  tnd  Canon  Laws,  recrimination  was  a  good  defence  to  such 
n  action,  and  it  continued  to  receive  eifect  in  Scotland  till  the  year 
K'9$.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  Mctiter  of  Tarbet  v.  Gordon^ 
i^  July  1698,  which  occurred  before  the  ^Commissaries,  donbts 
Tgre  cast  apon  the  validity  of  the  defence*  Bnt  it  was  not  till 
I'^l  that  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  case  of  Jardine  v.  De  la 
Mottif  M.  338,  refused  to  allow  recrimination  to  be  stated  as  a  de- 
fence,  and  required  it  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  counter  action. 
Tois  law  was  recognised  in  the  well^-known  case  of  Warrender  v. 
^^onviu^tfr,  and  has  never  since  been  seriously  doubted.  The  reason 
vky  desertion  is  an  irrelevant  defence  is  well  put  by  Lord  Ard* 
i£iin,  who  says :  ^  For  wilful  and  malicious  desertion  the  law  of 
Scodand  provides  a  remedy ;  and  the  fact  that  such  remedy  is  pro- 
vided, confirms  and  commends  the  rule  which  excludes  the  plea  in 
^fence.'  The  Court  held  without  hesitation  that  lenodnium  is  a 
relevant  defence;  but  they  reserved  their  opinion  on  the  very  im- 
portant question,  whether  bondjide  belief  of  the  spouse's  death  will 

I  be  a  bar  to  the  action. 

f  IV.  Bights  ^f  ^  Property'  have  been  made  the  subject  of  various 
ioportant  judgments.  Of  these  we  shall  notice  three  or  four. 
In  the  case  of  HiU  v.  Wood^  30  Jan.  1863,  the  very  interesting 
'mdon  was  raised,  what  is  the  right  which  an  heritor  of  a  parish 
V^ieaseg  in  his  family  burying-ground  in  the  parish  churchyard. 
Ibe  question  was  raised  in  this  way ;  the  majority  of  the  heritors 
^^  a  parish  resolved  to  make  an  addition  to  the  church ;  and  in 
wder  to  do  so,  they  determined  to  build  it  partly  over  the  burial- 

IjCtQtmd  which  had  been  used  by  the  family  of  the  pursuer,  Mr  Hill, 
flnce  the  year  1787.  Mr  Hill  applied  for  an  interdict,  which  the 
^nd  Division  unanimously  granted  after  a  proof  had  been  led. 
11^  l^al  view  on  which  their  Lordships  proceeded  is  thus  summa- 
^  by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk :  *  I  think  that  the  right  of  Mr 
ffill  to  this  burial-place,  like  the  right  of  any  other  heritor  to  a 
'^parate  portion  of  the  churchyard,  of  which  he  is  in  exclpisive 
P'^^on,  though  it  is  not  a  right  of  feudal  property,  nor  perhaps 
^nght  of  property  in  any  strict  or  technical  sense  of  the  term  at 
^"i  is  yet  such  a  right  as  he  is  entitled  to  defend, — a  right  of  which 
°^  cannot  be  deprived  even  by  the  general  body  of  the  heritors 
^Ministering  the  afiairs  of  the  parish,  except  on  the  ground  of 
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Bome  absolute  necessity,  or  some  snch  high  expediency  as  in  sud 
cases,  and  in  many  other  departments,  the  law  considers  as  equivai 
lent  to  such  necessity.*  It  is  proper  to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  o! 
the  Conrt,  the  proof  did  not  disclose  any  case  of  necessity  justifjinj 
the  proposed  encroachment. 

In  the  case  of  the  MagittraUg  of  Perth  v.  Bay,  12  May  1863, 
the  House  of  Xiords  decided  the  long  vexed  question  as  to  the  rigbl 
of  propnetors  of  fishings  on  the  River  Tay  to  fish  for  salmon  by 
what  is  known  as  the  '  Bermoney  boat.'  The  First  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  Lord  President  dissenting,  held,  on  20l)i 
December  1861,  that  the  'Bermoney  boat'  was  an  illegal  mode  of 
fishing.  The  Lord  President  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  legal, 
lieing,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  '  net  and 
coble.'  The  speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Weatbury),  in  moving 
the  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  is  highly 
characteristic  of  its  noble  author,  but  cannot  fail  liereafler  to  be 
regarded  as  a  most  valuable  commentary  npon  the  whole  law  of 
salmon-fishing  in  Scotland,  case  and  statute.  We  shall  only  quote 
from  it  a  very  few  but  most  important  words.  His  Lordship 
Bays:  *If  I  were  asked  to  define  the  conclusion  which  I  should  de- 
rive from  the  statutes  and  from  the  decisions,  it  would  be  this — 
that  it  was  not  legal  to  fish  with  a  net  unless  when  the  net  con- 
tinued in  the  hand  of  the  fisherman.  The  net  must  not  quit  the 
hand,  and  the  net  must  be  in  motion,  during  the  operation  of  fisli- 
ing.'  Applying  that  principle  to  the  facta  of  tbe  case,  his  Lord- 
ship, and  the  House  of  Lords  with  him,  held  that  fishing  by  means 
of  the  '  Bermoney  boat'  was  quite  legal. 

In  the  case  of  Cowan  v.  Lord  Kinnaird,  20  June  1863,  the 
Second  Division  held  that  it  was  trite  law  that  a  lower  heritor  can 
object  not  only  to  any  operation  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
diverting  the  water  of  a  stream  which  runs  through  or  along  his 
lands,  but  also  to  any  operations  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
diverting  the  water  of  its  tributaries,  however  remote. 

Some  que»tions  of  great  interest  as  to  the  rights  of  the  MagUtraUs 
of  Edinburgh  in  and  over  Bruntsfield  Links,  were  raised  in  their 
action  V.  Sir  Jofin  Warrender,  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining  lands 
of  Bruntsfield  Park ;  but  the  Second  Division,  whilst  deciding, 
on  5th  June  last,  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  build  a  wall  for  tlie 
purpose  of  excluding  Sir  John  and  his  tenants  from  Dbtaining 
access  to  the  Links  on  foot  at  any  point  they  pleased  along  the 
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lurcb,  declined  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  the  Magis- 
tntes  to  enclose  the  Links^  if  that  measure  should  come  to  be  neces- 
suT  or  highly  beneficial  to  the  public. 

y.  The  House  of  .Lords,  in  the  case  of  the  Dvke  of  Montrose 
r.  &>  TK  Stewarty  27  March  1863,  and  the  Whole  Court  in  the 
c^  of  Hyslop  V.  Foster  ShaWj  and  Others,  13  March  1863,  have 
pnDooQDced  two  most  important  judgments  on  the  law  regulating 
tiie  rights  of  Superiors  and  Vassals. 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  of  this  nature.  Under  a  feu-contract, 
cofiTeyiug  lands  and  teinds,  the  superior  bound  himself  and  his  heirs 
to  warrant  them  free  ^  from  ministers'  stipend,  and  all  future  aug- 
mentations' and  other  burdens  to  be  imposed  on  the  teinds.  The 
Uonse  of  Lords,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  First  Division,  held 
tbt  this  obligation  transmitted  to  a  singular  successor  of  the  vassal 
^  against  the  representative  of  the  original  superior,  who  had  come 
*j)\)ethe  superior  himself,  without  any  special  assignation,  and  might 
U  enforced  against  the  superior,  even  beyond  the  value  of  the  supe- 
nority.  The  ground  of  judgment  was,  that  the  obligation  of  relief 
vas  a  proper  condition  of  the  feu,  and  not  a  mere  collateral  to  it. 
Lord  Chelmsford  said  :  '  When  an  absolute  disposition  of  teinds  is 
inade,  with  an  obligation  to  relieve  from  burdens,  this  must  neces- 
^ly  be  collateral,  and  therefore  personal ;  because  there  is  no 
subsisting  relation  in  the  teinds  between  the  parties.  But  where  the 
^periority  is  reserved,  and  the  dominium  utile  only  transferred,  the 
obli|;ation  originating  with  and  being  annexed  to  the  feudal  relation 
>t  the  time  of  its  creation,  enters  into  and  forms  part  of  its  original 
<^Qstitation,  and  so  passes  to  each  vassal  as  an  intrinsic  condition  of 
tiie  subject.'  Upon  another  point  of  the  case  the  Lord  Chancellor 
%^d;  <  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  liability  of  the  superior,  under 
^ch  an  obligation,  may  exceed  the  whole  value  of  the  feu-duties. 
Ibis  may  show  that  the  contract  of  the  superior  was  originally  im- 
provident, but  does  not  affect  the  legal  construction  or  validity  of 
^e  obligation.' 

In  the  case  of  Hyslopj  the  Court  were  greatly  divided  upon  the 
point,  whether,  where  a  vassal  infeft  dispones  in  favour  of  a  third 
P^7}  with  an  a  me  vel  de  me  holding,  and  the  sub-vassal  is  infeft, 

^^  not  entered,  the  original  vassal  remains  personally  responsible 
for  the  feu-duties  and  other  prestations.     The  Lord  President,  with 

Lords  Corriehill,  Ardmillan,  and  Barcaple,  held  that  he  does  not ; 
tlie  remaining  nine  judges  were  of  opinion  that  lie  does.  The  question 
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came  to  be,  whether  the  law  of  the  case  of  Wallace  r.  Ferguton^  H 
June  1739,  M.  4195^  as  reported  by  Eilkerran,  '  that  a  vaml  k^ 
by  the  feu-contract,  liable  to  the  superior  for  the  fen-duties,  and  tlutt| 
he  remains  so,  even  ai);er  he  has  sold  the  lands,  until  the  new  per 
chaser  shall  be  received  by  the  superior/  is  still  binding, 
minority  held,  that  since  the  statute  of  20  Geo.  11^  c  50,  and 
more,  since  the  statute  of  10  &  11  Vict.,  c.  48,  the  law,  as 
by  Kilkerran,  is  quite  inapplicable ;  because  feos  are  now  aii( 
able  without  the  superior's  consent,  and  the  superior  can  be 
pelled  to  receive  the  vassal's  disponee  at  any  time,  on  paymeat 
the  casualties.  Their  Lordships  held,  that  by  the  base  infe 
of  the  sub-vassal  he  ^  adopts  the  feu,'  and  becomes  directly  liable 
the  duties  to  the  superior,  who  in  his  turn  has  all  the  remedy 
against  him,  and  the  feu  in  his  possession,  which  he  formerly 
against  the  original  vassal,  and  the  feu  as  it  belonged  to  him. 
a  word,  they  held  that  the  new  vassal  has  become  bound,  and 
old  vassal  has  become  free,  delegatione.  The  majority,  en 
other  hand,  held  that  Kilkerran*s  law  has  not  been  derogated 
by  anything  which  has  since  occurred.  We  confess  we  are  not 
all  surprised  at  the  observation  of  Lord  Curriehill,  who  says,  * 
believe  that  many  thousands  of  parties  in  Scotland,  who  are  in 
predicament  similar  to  that  of  the  defenders,  will  be  not  a  litdi 
startled  to  learn,  by  the  judgment  which  must  now  be  pronoiu 
in  this  case,  that  they  remain  liable  for  performance  of  the  can 
ditions  of  the  feu-charters  of  subjects  of  which  they  hare  long 
to  be  the  owners.' 

YI.  Under  the  head  of  ^  Entail,'  the  Ffa^  Division  have  M 
in  the  Earl  of  Eglinton^  petitioner^  7  Feb.  1863,  following  t 
case  of  Lockharty  15  July  1858,  that  where  an  entail  gives 
heir  in  possession  right  to  grant  family  provisions,  he  may  Gi&" 
cise  that  right,  and,  in  addition,  make  the  full  provisions  undo' 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  Aberdeen  and  Entail  Ameodment 
Acts. 

In  the  case  of  Cathcart  v.  Cathcartj  31  March  1863,  the  First 
Division  refused  to  hold  that  the  words  in  the  prohibitory  chusect 
an  entail,  '  burden  with  infeftments  of  @  rent,  nor  any  other  servi- 
tude or  burden,'  imply  a  prohibition  against  contracting  penood 
debt,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  creditors  might  attach  the  esuta 
by  legal  execution.  Their  Lordships  came  to  this  condusion  tk 
more  readily,  that,  in  the  irritant  clause  the  words  *  contrscting 
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i'  vere  nsed,  and  it  was  tfaas  apparent  that  it  was  by  mistake 
%  had  been  left  out  from  the  prohibitory  clause.  The  entail  was 
'ierefore  set  aside. 

In  the  two  cases,  Uarl  of  Kintore  v.  Lord  Inverury^  16  April 
1^6^  two  deeds  of  entail — the  one  called  the  Kintore,  and  the  other 
called  the  Hanlkerton  Entail — were  challenged.  The  House  of 
Lciids,  however,  sustained  them  both.  Without  quoting  the  clauses 
'.fthe  deeds  of  entail  at  greater  length  than  our  space  will  allow,  it 
is  impossible  to  explain  the  niceties  of  these  cases.  The  ratio  deci- 
■l^i  may,  however,  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  two  or  three 
=«Etence8  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  says :  *  If  an  irritant  or  re- 
sriative  clause  be  framed  simply  on  the  principle  of  reference'  (t.e., 
^*  the  preceding  prohibitions),  *  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its 
♦alHity,  for  "  verba  relata  inesse  videntury^  and  the  whole  of  the 
ptiibitions  are  by  the  reference  repeated.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
present  case  of  the  Kintore  Entail  is,  that  the  operative  part  of  the 
^te  of  irritancy,  after  enumerating  some  of  the  things  prohibited, 
f"!iclades  with  general  words,  being  words  of  reference,  which, 
*ierefore,  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  things  enumerated  all  the 
'^tiier  matters  contained  in  the  prohibitory  clause,  but  not  enume- 
^ted  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  been  particularly  mentioned  in- 
^^d  of  being  included  by  being  referred  to.  Concluding  general 
^ords,  being  words  of  reference  to  things  previously  mentioned,  are 
^niralent  to  a  repetition  of  the  things  so  referred  to ;  and  the  effect 
''the  same  as  if  everything  prohibited,  which  is  not  enumerated  in 
tie  first  part  of  the  clause,  had  been  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
««acluding  portion.  In  my  judgment,  therefore,  the  objection  to 
ie  validity  of  this  entail,  which  rests  entirely  on  the  supposed  de- 
fist  in  the  clause  of  irritancy,  is  not  well  founded.' 

VII.  The  law  of  '  Trusts  and  Trustees '  has  received  consider- 
lUe  elucidation  by  the  recent  judgments  of  the  Court. 

In  the  case  of  Perston  v.  PeratorCs  Trustees^  9  Jan.  1863,  the 
^nd  Division,  overruling  the  opinion  of  Lord  Corehouse  in 
%a«  V.  Robertson^  12  S.  376,  decided  that  it  is  illegal  for  trustees 
^'5  lend  tmst  funds  to  one  of  their  own  number,  even  on  heritable 
*^rity.  And  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  the  case  of  public 
■Stable  trustees,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee  v.  The  Magistrates 
i^hmdee,  28  Feb.  1863. 

^e  disability  of  a  trustee  to  act  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
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the  trust,  except  in  his  fiduciary  character,  received  its  la^sl  demon- 
stration in  the  case  of  Ferrie  v.  Ferries  Trustees,  23  Jan.  W>\ 
where  the  First  Division  held  unanimously  (altering  the  judgment 
of  Lord  Kinloch),  that  one  of  several  trust-disponees,  who  vas  i 
law  agent,  and  whose  firm  might  (and  in  point  of  fact  did)  become 
the  factors  ibr  the  trust,  could  not  act  as  a  notary  at  the  execution 
of  the  trust  deed.     With  the  greatest  deference,  we  cannot  hdp 
thinking  that  this  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far.     There  miv  U 
reason  for  holding  that  a  notary  shall  not  take  benefit  under  i 
deed  executed  by  him  for  a  granter  who  cannot  sobscribe.    But  it 
really  seems  unreasonable  to  hold  that  a  deed  is  wholly  nnll  b^ 
cailse  one  of  the  subscribing  notaries  has  a  small  contingent  interc^ 
under  it.     The  analogy  of  a  creditor  in  a  bill  protesting  it  as  i 
notary,  on  which  so  much  weight  was  placed,  really  has  no  beaniu; 
on  the  point  at  all*;  for  there  the  beneficial  Interest  exists  before 
the  exercise  of  the  notarial  office.    But  here  the  exercise  of  lis 
notarial  office  must  be  complete  before  the  beneficial  interest  can 
arise.     The  proper  course,  therefore,  whether  on  legal,  logical)  a 
chronological  grounds,  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  former  (the  act 
of  the  notary)  should  be  sustained,  and  the  latter  (the  beneficbi 
interest)  cut  down.     The  judgment  of  the  Court  sets  both  aside. 

In  Craig  {Fleming's  Trustee)  v.  Fleming  and  Otliers,  14  Ifarch 
1863,  the  Second  Division  held  that  a  trustee,  who,  as  such,  is  j-n 
indiviso  proprietor  of  certain  heritable  property,  may  raise  an  action 
of  division  and  sale  against  the  other  joint  proprietors,  althoo^i 
the  trust  deed  confers  on  him  no  powers  of  sale.  As  the  Lori 
Justice-Clerk  remarked,  ^  A  judicial  sale  under  such  an  action  i^ 
not  at  all  equivalent  to  a  sale  by  a  trustee  under  the  powers  of  s 
trust  deed.' 

The  case  of  Gray's  Exrs.  v.  Robertson,  19  June  1863,  determine? 
a  new  point  in  the  law  of  constructive  conversion  of  trust  propertr 
under  the  operation  of  directory  powers  of  sale.  In  this  case  the 
direction  to  sell  was  made  conditional  by  a  proviso  in  the  nature  c/ 
a  recommendation  to  the  trustees  not  to  sell  without  the  consent  u: 
the  majority  of  the  truster^s  surviving  children.  In  a  competition 
between  the  heir  and  executors  of  one  of  those  children,  who  ^^ 
both  a  trustee  and  a  beneficiary,  the  First  Division,  affirming  Lord 
Ardmillan's  judgment,  held,  that  as  the  required  consent  had  not 
been  given  in  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased  beneficiary,  and  the  pro- 
perty had  not  been  sold,  the  direction  never  became  absolute,  anJ 
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r»rdinglj  the  succession  devolved  upon  the  beneficiary's  heir. 
The  distinction  here  taken  between  absolute  and  conditional  powers 
•f  sale,  bad  previously  been  recognised  by  Lord  Westbury  in  de- 
d&g  the  case  of  Buchanan  v.  AngiiSy  4  Macq.  374. 

nn.  The  decisions  on  questions  of  contract  were  naturally  very 
annerous.  We  shall  notice  the  leading  ones  under  various  sub* 
divisions. 

1.  A  very  interesting  question  as  to  the  legality  ot  a  contract 

^as  decided  by  the  Second  Division  in  the  case  of  Watson  v. 

^mfertJ  14  July  1863.    In  the  year  1857,  Mr  Watson,  a  corn 

factor  in  Leith,  took  Mr  Neufiert,  a  young  Dane,  into  his  office  for 

"iTear,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  business 

onied  on  there.    Mr  Neuffert  at  the  same  time  undertook,  that 

natlier  daring  the  above  period,  nor  at  its  expiry,'  would  he  '  take 

aaj  other  situation  in  Leith,  or  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 

'^Qsioess'  on  his  own  account  there.    From  time  to  time  Mr  Watson 

re-engaged  Neufiert  down  to  April  1861,  when  their  engagement 

»as  embodied  in  the  following  letter  and  acceptance  : — 

*  Leith,  April  9,  1861.  Mr  A.  Neuffert,  Leith. 
'Dear  Sir, — I  have  engaged  you  as  my  clerk  for  a  term  of  two  years,  from 
ItMay  1861,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  L.150,  on  the  following  conditions : — ^Your 
klirs  of  attendance  at  my  office  to  be  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  You  are  to  reside 
'9  Lehli,  and  give  your  entire  attention  to  my  business  ;  and  neither  while  in 
3T  leryice,  nor  after  leaving  it,  are  you  to  accept  any  other  situation,  nor  en- 
Pit  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  business  on  your  own  account  in  Leith  or 
je^ghboorhood.  You  have,  I  understand,  arranged  to  be  free  from  any  miU- 
^7  duty  in  Holstein  during  this  engagement. 

(Signed)       Letbournk  Watson.' 

*  I  accept  the  above.  (Signed)        A.  Keuffert.' 

^enffert  having  recently  set  up  in  business  in  Leith  as  a  corn 
actor  on  his  own  account,  Watson  applied  for  interdict  against  him, 
^blch  the  Court  granted,  to  the  effect  of  prohibiting  him  from 
'  engaging  in  business  as  a  corn  factor,  or  as  a  merchant  or  dealer 

• 

'^  com,  in  any  of  the  branches  or  departments  of  that  business, 
«tber  on  commission  or  otherwise,  in  Leith  or  the  suburbs,  or 
"nmediate  vicinity  thereof,  either  directly  or  indirectly,'  in  his  own 
orany  other  name.  The  Court  held  that  the  restriction  imposed 
^NeufFert  was  a  lawful  proceeding,  coming  within  the  principle  of 
^  case  of  iStofifrer  V.  Carmichaely  15  Jan.  1735,  M.  9455,  which  is 
^  legally  and  historically  so  curious,  that  we  make  no  apology 
^^  transcribing  the  report  in  the  Dictionary.  ^  Carmichael  and 
^taller  entered  into  a  copartnership  of  bookselling  within  the  city 
^^  Glasgow,  to  continue  for  three  years ;  and  because  the  place  was 
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judged  too  narrow  for  two  booksellers  at  a  time,  it  was  stipulated, 
"  that  after  the  expiry  of  three  years,  either  of  them  refusing  to  enter 
into  a  new  contract  upon  the  former  terms,  should  be  debarred  any 
concern  in  bookselling  within  the  city  of  Glasgow."    In  a  reduction 
of  the  contract,  the  Lords  found,  the  debarring  clause  in  the  con- 
tract is  a  lawful  paction,  and  not  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  suir 
ject'    The  law  of  England  on  this  point  is  in  exact  accordanct 
with  our  own.     Speaking  of  a  covenant  for  the  general  restraint  of 
trade,  Mr  Smith  says  (Law  of  Contracts,  p.  172) :  *  Such  a  cove- 
nant or  promise  is  totally  void.     This  was  decided  so  long  ago  as  b 
the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  second  year  of  which 
reign,  folio  5,  a  bond  of  restraining  a  weaver  from  exercising  kb 
trade  was  held  void ;  and  Judge  Hall  flew  into  such  a  passion  a: 
the  sight  of  it,  that  he  swore  on  the  bench,  and  threatened  t 
send  the  obligee  to  prison  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  to  the  Kinyi 
exchequer ;  upon  which  Lord  Macclesfield  observes,  in  AKtckell  v. 
Reynolds^  1  P.  Wms.  181,  "  that  he  could  not  but  approve  of  the 
indignation  the  judge  expressed,  though  not  his  manner  of  express- 
ing it." .  •  .  •  •  But  here  arises,'  says   Mr  Smith,  ^  a  distincti(au 
which  was  first  established  by  Lord  Macclesfield  in  the  celebrated 
case  oi  Mitchell  v.  Reynoldsy  before  mentioned,  which  has  ever  since 
been  upheld.     It  is,  that  though  a  contract  in  general  restraint  d 
trade  is  void,  one  in  partial  restraint  of  trade  may  be  upheld ;  pr* 
vided  the  restraint  be  reasonable,  and  provided  the  contract  \^ 
founded  upon  a  consideration.'     Justice  Story,  whilst  stating  tie 
law  of  America  in  similar  terms  to  the  above,  gives  the  followic^ 
reason  for  the  exception  (Contracts,  sec.  551) :  ^  Such  an  agreement 
not  only  does  not  obstruct  trade,  but  is  oftentimes  requisite  an  i 
necessary,  as  well  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  as  of  the  indi- 
vidual.' 

2.  On  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  there  have  been  varioas 
recent  decisions. 

In  Walker  v.  Flinty  20  Feb.  1863,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  iail 
down,  with  the  approbation  of  the  other  judges  of  the  SecoDu 
Division,  that  while  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  may  be  constitatetl 
by  a  verbal  agreement,  followed  by  m  inierventuBj  the  rerbil 
agreement  must  be  proved  by  writing  or  oath  of  party,  although  the 
rei  interventus  may  be  proved  by  parole.  See  GowaxCz  TrutUa^ 
18  July  1862. 
,    The  case  ot  Mackenzie  v.  Aitken,  10  June  1863,  was  one  io  which 
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a  landlord  sued  his  tenant  for  a  pactional  additional  rent,  on  the 
5000(1  that  he  had  miscropped  certain  fields  let  to  him.     It  had 

xm  conditioned  that  these  fields  should  be  kept  constantly  in  pas- 
lare.  Nevertheless,  the  tenant  at  one  period  cut  the  grass  thereon, 
33d  remoyed  it.     After  a  long  proof,  the  First  Division  held,  that 

oDsidering  the  nature  of  the  grass  and  the  custom  of  the  district, 
iae  tenant's  operations  were  not  in  violation  of  the  lease ;  it  really 
ueing  with  a  view  to  improve  the  pasture,  and  not  to  take  a  crop  of 
kvfiom  the  fields,  that  the  grass  had  been  cut  and  removed.  There 
coesnot  appear  to  have  been  anything  in  the  case  to  derogate  from 
t^evalnable  law  laid  down  by  the. Lord  President  in  the  case  of 
Thriepland  v.  Munro^  6  July  1861,  where  he  said:  *No  doubt, 
v!ieQ  a  condition  is  introduced  into  a  lease  of  this  kind  as  to  crop- 
riag.and  an  additional  rent  fixed  for  it,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  obey 
"oai  course  of  cropping  prescribed  in  the  lease.  It  will  not  be  an 
nswer  to  the  demand  of  the  landlord  to  say,  that  the  course  he,  the 
teoint,  has  adopted,  is  one  which  is  now  more  approved  of  than  that 
^liicli  was  prescribed  in  the  lease,  or  to  say  that  it  has  done  no 
ii^^nQ  to  the  lands,  or  that  it  has  made  the  lands  better  than  they 
woald  have  been  by  following  the  prescribed  course,  or  to  say,  "  I 
Bid  not  intend  to  do  aty  harm."  The  landlord  is  entitled  to  reply, 
"Xo  matter,  it  is  the  bargain  of  the  parties."' 

The  two  cases  relating  to  the  Hopetoun  leases,  decided  by  the 
>«oad  Division  on  10  July  18£3,  are  more  curious  on  account  of 
tbe  nature  of  the  leases  themselves,  than  for  any  law  they  contained. 
^^e  do  not  propose  to  examine  them  in  detail. 

3.  The  case  of  Merry  v.  Cunrdnghame^  decided  by  the  House  of 
lords  on  26  March  1863,  settled  that  while  a  clause  of  submission 
to  'arbiters  mutually  chosen'  is  efiectual  when  restricted  to  the  ex- 
plication  of  a  stipulation  in  a  contract,  it  does  not  import  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  parties  to  execute  a  submission  containing  a  devolution 
^  an  oversman.  In  so  far  as  the  House  of  Lords  sustained  the 
r^erence,  they  did  so  on  the  authority  of  the  cases  of  Smithy  28  Feb. 
W3,  Hendrj/a  Trustees,  28  May  1851,  and  Cochrane,  3  Feb.  1859. 
^^  a  general  rule,  a  submission  to  arbiters  unnamed  is  void  and 
^^U.  But  an  exception  to  the  rule  has  been  established  by  the 
<^2se8  jost  quoted,  where  the  submission  occurs  in  a  contract,  and  is 
''^ed  to  the  explication  or  liquidation  of  some  of  its  stipulations. 

^*  Some  very  important  questions  connected  with  the  contract  of 
^age  were  raised  in  the  case  of  Fergtison,  Rennie,  ^  Co.  v.  The 
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Scottish  Centred  Railway  Co.j  30  March  1863.  Goods  were  de- 
livered to  the  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen  Railway  Co.  in  Dun- 
dee, to  be  delivered  to  Ferguson  and  Co.  in  Glasgow.  The  receipt 
bore  that  the  goods  should  be  subject  to  a  lien  ^  for  any  general 
balance  that  may  be  due  from  the  owners,  consigners,  or  consignees.' 
This  receipt  was  endorsed  by  the  senders  to  Ferguson  and  Co.,  and 
the  goods  were  carried  by  the  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen  Co. 
to  Perth,  where  their  railway  terminates,  and  were  there  handed 
by  them  to  the  Scottish  Central  Co.,  who  carried  them  to  Glasgow. 
Before  they  were  delivered  to  Ferguson  and  Co.,  the  senders  be- 
came bankrupt,  being  due  a  general  balance  to  the  D.  P.  and  A. 
Co.  When  Ferguson  and  Co.  demanded  the  goods  from  the  Scot- 
tish Central  Co.,  they  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  and  immediately 
returned  them  to  the  northern  Company.  Ferguson  and  Co. 
thereupon  presented  a  petition  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  to 
compel  the  Scottish  Central  Co.  to  deliver  up  the  goods.  Tlie 
First  Division  held  that  the  petition  had  been  competently  pre- 
sented, seeing  that  the  goods  were  at  its  date  within  the  Sheriff's 
territory.  Their  Lordships  also  held,  that  it  was  quite  competent 
to  direct  a  petition  for  delivery  of  the  goods  against  the  S.  C.  Hail- 
way,  although,  probably,  any  action  for  damage  done  to  them  would 
have  to  be  directed  against  the  D,  P.  and  A.  Co.,  with  whom  the 
contract  of  carriage  was  made.  Doubts  were  stated  on  the  bencb, 
whether  (1)  the  condition  in  the  receipt,  as  to  a  lien  for  a  general 
balance,  was  legal ;  and  (2)  whether  the  receipt  itself  was  transfer- 
able by  endorsation.  Both  points  will  probably  receive  elucidation 
in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  case. 

5.  Several  points  in  the  law  of  master  and  servant  were  considered 
by  the  Court,  in  the  cases  of  Crichion  v.  Keivj  14  Fejb.  1863,  and 
Somerville  v.  Gray  and  Co.j  31  March  1863. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  Second  Division  held,  that  where 
a  servant  voluntarily  goes  on  to  do  work  in  manifestly  dangerous 
circumstances,  he  does  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  will  have  no  claim 
of  damages  against  his  master  if  an  accident  occurs.  An  ingenious 
attempt  was  made  to  biing  the  case  within  the  authority  of  Holmes 
v.  Clark,  30  L.  J.  (N.  S.),  Exch.  Rep.  135;  aflBrmed  in  Exch. 
Chamber,  31  L.  J.  (N.  S.),  Exch.  Kep.  356 ;  but,  as  was  pointed 
out  on  the  bench,  the  circumstances  of  that  case  were  wholly  diffe- 
rent,— the  master  in  it  having  neglected  to  fulfil  an  antecedent  obli- 
gation, imposed  on  him  by  statute,  to  fence  the  machinery  in  the 
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i3  where  the  accident  occurred.  In  Crichton's  case  there  was  no 
adi  antecedent  obligation  upon  the  master. 

In  the  case  of  Somerville  v.  Gray  and  Co.y  the  First  Division  unani- 
msoslj  held  that  the  underground  manager  of  the  pit  where  the 
leddent  occurred  to  the  pursuer,  one  of  the  miners  being  entrusted 
(both  bj  the  regulations  of  the  pit,  and  by  the  special  rules  appli- 
cable  to  Scotch  mines,  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
terms  of  the  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  108)  with  the  duty,  inter  alia^  of 
taking  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  was  not  in  law  a 
:e!Iow-workman  of  the  pursuer ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  the  acci- 
(ient  had  been  occasioned  by  his  fault,  their  Lordships  held  the 
master  liable  in  damages  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  pursuer. 
Re  case  is  very  valuable,  on  account  of  the  opinion  delivered  by 
the  Lord  President,  in  which  lie  reviews  the  judgments  in  the 
Banonshill  cases,  3  McQueen,  266  and  800 ;  Hardie  v.  Addie  and 
Mhr^  29  Jan.  1858  (which  was  never  appealed,  the  appeal  in  the 
Saottish  Jurist  under  that  name,  29  July  1859,  being  a  mistake  for 
tie  case  of  Lennan  v.  Addie  and  Miller)  ;  and  Brownlie  v.  Macauleyj 
[^  March  1860.  The  result  at  which  his  Lordship  arrives  is,  that 
tie  House  of  Lords  has  never  yet  decided  that  a  manager,  to  whom 
t^  master  delegates  his  own  powers  and  authority,  is  to  be  regarded 
^icoUahorateur  with  those  under  him,  or  that  the  master  will  not 
lie  responsible  for  injury  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  such  a  manager. 
Sach  being  the  case,  the  Court  of  Session  will  continue  to  act  upon 
tie  principle  affirmed  in  the  cases  of  Hardie  and  Brownlie^  that  such 
I  oaQager  is  not  a  collaborateury  and  that  the  master  will  be  respon- 
-ible  for  his  negligence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  House  of  Lords  will 
'^  nothing  to  interfere  with  a  principle  which  provides  so  salutary 
&  check  on  the  master's  selection  of  the  subordinates  to  whom  he 
^mits  the  safety  of  his  workmen. 

IX.  Under  the  head  of  *  Construction  of  Statutes,'  we  may  con- 
^nler  several  cases  which  it  would  otherwise  be  somewhat  difficult  to 


In  the  case  of  Stewart  v.  Jamieson^  6  March  1863,  the  Second 
KvisioQ  held  that  the  5th  section  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amend- 
«»ent  Act  (19  &  20  Vict.,  c.  60)  doesn't  fix  the  law  for  the  case 
^iere  the  seller  is  aware  of  defects  in  the  goods  sold.  As  Lord 
*Wes  observes,  *  That  is  left  to  the  common  law,  under  which 
^  liability  of  a  seller,  who  knows  of  defects  in  what  he  sells,  seems 
*^  me  to  be  a  liability  not  upon  warranty,  but  upon  fraud.' 
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The  case  of  Cooper  and  Aves  v.  T/ie  Clydesdale  Shipping  Com-' 
pani/y  19  March  1863,  was  one  in  regard  to  stores  furnished  to  ai) 
emigrant  ship  *  for  twenty  weeks'  consumption,  as  per  charter-party, 
warranted  to  pass  survey  of  Government  inspectors.'  The  Second 
Division  held  that,  superadded  to  the  express  warranty,  there  was 
an  implied  warranty  at  common  law,  left  untouched  by  the  5th  sec^ 
tion  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  that  the  goods  should 
be  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  fiimished. 

In  Richardson^  Loch,  and  M^Laurin  v.  Merry  and  Others^  and 
Lamond  V.  Merry  and   Ot/iers^  19  June  1863,  various  questions 
arose  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Triennial  Prescription  Act,  1579, 
c.  83.     The  First  Division  held  that  the  statute  applied  to  the  ac- 
counts of  London  Parliamentary  solicitors,  who  had  charge  of  a 
Scotch  Bill,  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  to  the 
account  of  the  Scotch  solicitor  to  the  Bill.    Their  Lordships  held 
that  the  prescription  will  apply  to  all  *  disbursements  made  by  an 
agent  in  the  course  of  his  professional  employment,  and  incidental 
to  matters  for  which  he  makes  professional  charges,  such  as  pay- 
ments to  clerks,  fees  to  cpunsel,  fees  of  court  in  regard  to  pro- 
cesses,' etc.,  but  not '  where  an  agent  acted  as  cashier,  to  the  dis- 
bursements made  by  him  as  such,  in  paying  annuities,  feu-duties, 
premiums  of  insurance,'  etc.     The  majority  of  the  Court  thought 
that  the  Scotch  solicitor's  expenses  in  going  to  London  to  look  after 
the  Bill  fell  within  the  statute.     Lord  Deas  dissented,  holding  that 
these  expejises  had  been  inctirred  outwith  the  solicitor's  proper  and 
ordinary  professional  business,  and  must  be  held  to  have  been  in- 
curred under  special  employment.     Professor  Bell  (Principles,  sec. 
629)  gives  considerable  sanction  to  Lord  Deas'  dissent. 

In  G.  CampbelCa  Trustee  v.  W.  CampbeUs  Executorsj  30  June 
1863,  the  First  Division  held  that,  under  the  Act  1681,  c.  5,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  both  the  instrumentary  witnesses  to  a  deed 
should  hear  the  granter  acknowledge  his  subscription  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  sufficient  if  he  acknowledge  it  to  them  separately.  The 
point  seems  to  have  been  previously  decided  in  terminis  in  Robert- 
son  V.  M'Caig,  1  Dec.  1823,  2  S.  544. 

X.  Upon  the  law  of  libel  there  have  been  two  recent  decisions, 
which  we  propose  to  notice. 

In  the  case  of  Carmicliael  v.  Cowan^  19  Dec.  1862,  the  First 
Division  would  rather  appear  to  have  negatived  the  defender's  plea, 
that  you  may  take  an  issue  to  justify  one  separable  part  of  a  libel. 
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Tith  all  deference,  this  seems  a  questionable  judgment.  There 
can  be  DO  doubt  that  a  libel  is  the  more  severe  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  slanderous  accusations  which  are  heaped  upon  its  object. 
Upon  this  undoubted  principle,  it  is  quite  clear  thatajuiy  would 
?re  a  pursuer  more  damages  if  he  was  falsely  and  calumniously 
(alied  both  liar  and  thief,  than  if  he  was  called  a  liar  only.  If  so, 
it  seems  just  that  the  defender  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
proriog,  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  that  one  of  the  charges  is 
tae. 

The  case  of  Bayne  v.  M^  Gregory  14  March  1863,  shows  the  risks 
wliich  a  pursuer  runs  under  the  present  system  of  jury  trials  upon 
Bsaes  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  Court.  The  pursuer  charged  the 
lender  with  maliciously  instructing  counsel  to  make  several  false 
tnd  calumnious  statements  regarding  him  in  a  case  in  which  they 
^ere  the  opposite  agents.  The  whole  of  these  statements  were  put 
in  one  issue,  and  the  judges  of  both  Divisions  (Lord  Neaves  dis- 
^ting)  held  that,  in  order  to  support  a  verdict  for  the  pursuer, 
escb  and  all  of  the  alleged  calumnious  statements  must  be  proved 
to  We  been  made  in  substance,  if  not  in  ipsissimis  verbisy  in  con- 
fcnnity  with  the  instructions  of  the  defender.  It  would  not  be  suP- 
^t,  their  Lordships  held,  that  some  of  them  should  have  been  so 
proved,  even  although  these  were  quite  sufficient  by  themselves  to 
lave  inferred  heavy  damages  against  the  defender.  The  opinion  of 
^e  Lord  President  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  observations  he 
"Jakes  on  the  element  of  malice  in  judicial  slander. 

XL  On  the  subject  of  the  Use  of  Diligence,  there  was  the  case 
«  Wolthekker  v.  7%«  Northern  Agricultural  Co.y  20  Dec.  1862,  in 
^Mch  the  Second  Division  held  that  a  party  using  any  diligence 
^<^r  which  he  does  not  require  a  special  warrant  is  not  responsible 
'"^r  any  loss  arising  from  his  doing  so,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
^  acted  maliciously-  and  without  probable  cause  ;  but  that  this 
privilege  will  not  extend  to  the  use  of  those  kinds  of  diligence  for 
^lucb  a  special  application  must  be  made  to  a  court,  e,g,y  landlord's 
^ttestration,  meditatione  fugoe  warrants,  etc.  There  can  be  no 
iioabt  that  this  distinction  has  been  recognised  in  various  cases,  the 
l«t  of  which  are  Brodiey  19  Feb.  1851,  mAHmningy  12  Feb.  1852. 
*>Dt  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any  good  ground  on  which  it  is  rested. 

aII.  The  last  cases  which  we  propose  to  consider  are  those  con- 
^^  with  the  Poor  Law,  that  most  fruitful  subject  of  litigation 
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in  times  past.  We  observe  that  this  year  there  hare  not  becsi  sd 
many  cases  connected  with  it  as  osual,  but  it  is  curioiifl  to  ofaserre 
that  the  old  names  still  reappear  in  the  pursuers  and  defisnden. 

In  Seattle  v.  Leighton  and  Mitchell^  20  Feb.  1863,  the  Second 
Division  held  that  an  absence  for  a  period  variously  stated  at  bom 
three  to  eight  months  was  not  incidental  to,  but  subversive  o^  the 
pauper's  residence  in  a  particular  parish,  and  therefore  held  the 
birth  parish  liable,  the  ontia  of  proof  being  upon  it. 

The  case  of  Carmichael  v.  Adamsorij  28  Feb.  1863,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  one  in  the  law  of  settlement.  Probably  it  is  the 
most  important  decision  since  the  parallel  judgment  in  Barbour  t 
Adamsotiy  1  Macq.  376.  The  majority  of  the  Whole  Court  he! 
that  where  a  father,  who  has  no  settlement  in  Scotland,  eith 
totally  deserts  his  wife  and  children  or  dies,  the  children,  until  thei 
acquire  residential  settlements  for  themselves,  have  the  settlemen 
of  their  mother,  and  do  not  fall  to  be  maintained  by  the  parish  oi 
their  own  birth.  The  Lord  President,  who  was  in  the  minoritj 
said  that  if  he  had  been  called  on  to  consider  the  question  as  2 
legislator  and  not  as  a  judge,  he  would  not  have  dissented  frcmi  the 
result  at  which  the  majority  had  arrived.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  affirm  the  judgment,  for  it  furnishes  a  ven 
plain  rule  which  would  prevent  much  litigation  between  p 
There  still  remains  one  case  to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
rule, — that,  namely,  where  the  father  who  has  no  settlement,  being 
foreigner,  himself  becomes  a  pauper.  The  decision  in  iPCrorie  v 
Cowauy  7  March  1862,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  married  woman 
undeserted,  can  have  no  settlement  apart  from  her  husband's,  m 
be  got  over  somehow,  and  then  it  will  require  greater  ingenuity  than 
even  inspectors  of  the  poor  or  their  legal  advisers  possess  to  dis- 
cover a  ca^us  improvisus  in  this  branch  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Adamaon  v.  Tlie  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees  is  the  case  in  whidi 
the  whole  Court  decided  a  considerable  time  ago,  that  property  held 
for  public  purposes  is  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  the  poot. 
The  Second  Division  finally  disposed  of  the  remaining  points  in  th« 
case  on  26  June  last.  Their  Lordships  held  that  the  Court  c( 
Session  has  jurisdiction  to  declare  what  subjects  shall  be  placed  on 
the  Valuation  Roll,  but  it  has  no  jurisdiction  to  give  directions  to 
the  assessors  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  shall  assess  these  subjects. 
The  Valuation  Act  has  provided  a  special  machinery  for  that  par- 
pose,  with  which  the  Court  of  Session  has  no  right  to  interfere. 
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Although  the  Lord  Advocate  has  not  thought  proper  to  attempt 
&j  cany  this  Bill  through  Parliament  in  the  session  in  which  it  was 
bmNioced,  some  progress  has  already  been  made  with  it,  by  ascer- 
lioing  the  tendency  of  professional  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  and  by 
Rmodeiling  the  measure  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  many 
'.ejections  which,  although  scarcely  touching  the  principle  of  the 
seasiire,  were  calculated  to  obstruct  its  progress.  Towards  the  end 
d  the  parliamentary  session,  the  Lord  Advocate  obtained  leave  to 
^aDmit  the  Bill  pro  formoy  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  repi^inted 
vitii  amendmeots.  The  Bill,  as  amended,  has  only  just  been  issued. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  know  whether  it  has  actually  been  presented  in 
flint  to  Parliament  at  the  date  of  our  publication.  We  are  in  a 
ticatio&,  however,  to  state  the  substance  of  the  Amended  Bill  which 
villain  all  probability,  form  the  basis  of  the  measure  which  the  Lord 
Advocate  has  intimated  his  intention  of  introducing  next  session. 
^j  alteratioiis  of  detail  will  doubtless  be  tabled  foi^  discussion  by 
•he  committees  of  the  professional  bodies  who  have  had  the  subject 
Dflder  consideration  during  the  last  three  months.  Indeed,  if  the 
pdoct  of  their  deliberations  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  period 
't iocabation,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  amendments  to  be  pro- 
Y^  will  be  even  more  extensive  than  the  clauses  of  the  original 
BID;  bat,  as  yet,  no  reports  have  been  issued,  and  none  are  likely 
to  be  uitil  the  end  of  the  year.  But  the  views  of  the  profession  are 
already  ascertained  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
fraodation  for  legislation  on  the  subject ;  and  we  do  not  think  it 
^y  that  any  very  material  modifications  will  be  made  upon  the 
pnociples  of  the  Bill  as  now  submitted  to  Parliament. 

Two  serious  objections  were  urged  against  the  provisions  of  the 
£31  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  introduced :  1st,  The 
friend  opinion  of  the  profession  has  not,  on  the  whole,  been  favour- 
able to  the  proposal  to  classify  actions  according  to  their  con- 
'^^^mni^  for  die  purpose  of  determining  the  form  of  the  record 
^d  the  course  of  procedure.  2dly,  It  has  been  observed,  that  the 
[^^fosed  regulations  with  respect  to  the  institution  of  actions,  and 
tlie  making  up  of  the  record,  etc.,  were  not  laid  down  with  such 
P^icnity  and  fulness  of  detail  as  to  enable  one,  who  had  not 
^^^^ouned  the  sources  from  which  these  regulations  were  derived,  to 

compare  the  new  system  with  that  at  present  existing,  and  to  arrive 
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at  a  just  decision  as  to  their  respective  merits.  The  first  of  these  ob- 
jections has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  obviated  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  methods  of  procedure  prescribed  in  Parts  I.  and  in.  of  the 
original  Bill.  The  other  objection  to  which  we  have  referred,  has 
been  met  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  new  clauses,  de- 
fining and  regulating  matters  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  original  Bill,  and  which,  we  presume,  were  either 
thought  to  be  implied  in  the  more  general  enactments,  or  were  in- 
tended to  be  left  open  for  after  consideration. 

In  consequence  of  the  amalgamation  of  Parts  I.  and  HE.,  and  the 
introduction  of  additional  machinery  having  relation  to  the  initial 
stages  of  process,  the  division  of  the  Bill  and  the  arrangement  of 
its  clauses  have  been  considerably  altered.  The  Bill,  in  so  far  as 
relating  to  the  initiatory  stages  of  process,  consists  of  three  Parts, 
which  are  entitled — 1.  Institution  of  ordinary  actions  and  judgments 
therein;  2.  Pleading  in  ordinary  actions;  and,  3.  General  regu- 
lations as  to  procedure  subsequent  to  pleading.  These  are  followed 
by  the  provisions  relative  to  jury  procedure  and  the  taking  of  proofs. 
The  other  parts  comprised  in  the  original  Bill  follow  in  their  order. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  of 
clauses  contained  in  Part  I.,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that,  in  the 
new  Bill,  the  distinction  between  actions  to  be  instituted  by  summons 
and  actions  to  be  instituted  by  bill  is  less  broadly  marked  than  in 
the  original  Bill.  We  believe  that  opinions  are  very  much  divided  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  forms,  that  of  a  summons  containing 
conclusions,  and  that  of  a  blank  summons  with  an  indorsement  or 
prayer  annexed  to  it.  There  are  many  advantages  in  the  form  of 
a  blank  summons ;  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  facility  which  this 
form  affords  for  amending  the  prayer  or  thing  concluded  for,  without 
touching  the  warrant  for  service  constituting  the  formal  part  of  the 
widt.  In  the  meantime,  the  form  of  a  blank  summons  has  been  re- 
tained, and  we  trust  it  will  yet  obtain  the  approval  of  the  profession. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  stating  the  pursuer's  claim,  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Bill  are  extremely  simple.  If  the  pursuer's  claim  is  for 
money  only,  it  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  summons  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
dorsement or  statement  of  claim.  If  the  claim  is  for  some  remedy 
other  than,  or  additional  to  an  ordinary  money  claim,  the  pursuer  will 
be  entitled  to  annex  to  the  summons  a  short  prayer  corresponding  to 
the  conclusions  of  a  summons  in  the  present  form,  and  called  a  bill ; 
but  the  subsequent  forms  of  procedure  are  not  necessarily  to  be  de- 
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tennined  hy  the  circumstance  of  the  pnrsner's  claim  being  stated  in 
the  one  form  or  the  other ;  and  where  the  form  of  application  by 
B\  is  resorted  to  without  necessity,  the  action  is  not  on  that  account 
to  be  deemed  incompetent. 

It  is  then  provided  that  the  summons  shall  be  called  in  Court  on 
tbe  expiration  of  the  inducicBj  which,  in  the  case  of  summonses 
igaiost  defenders  within  Scotland,  are  limited  to  eight  days.  The 
icode  of  obtaining  decree,  in  the  event  of  the  defender  not  appear- 
h^.  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  action.  Jh  certain 
^fied  cases  (practically  limited  to  actions  upon  written  contract), 
tbe  pursuer  is  allowed  to  indorse  a  short  statement  of  the  ground 
of  action  npon  the  summons  and  service  copy  thereof  before  execu^ 
tioD;  and  in  cases  where  the  summons  is  so  indorsed,  his  agent  may 
agn  judgment  in  absence,  without  the  necessity  of  applying  to  a 
i*lge,  or  instructing  counsel.  In  other  cases  the  pursuer  must 
lodge  a  declaration  before  he  is  in  a  position  to  move  for  decree ; 
and  in  those  cases  the  same  forms  as  are  now  in  use  will  be  followed, 
Tith  the  additional  requirement  (regulated  by  Part  VII.),  that  in 
^OQS  of  damages  concluding  for  an  arbitrary  sum,  the  damages 
iDQst  be  assessed  before  judgment  is  obtained.  In  either  case,  the 
jiidginent  will  contain  within  itself  the  terms  of  an  extractable  de-^ 
^  and  extract  will  issue  in  terms  of  the  judgment. 

Part  n.  regulates  the  mode  of  pleading  according  to  a  uniform 
7stem,  but  subject  to  an  important  exception  afterwards  noticed. 
h  is  proposed  that  in  all  ordinary  actions,  whether  commenced  by  a 
summons  and  indorsement  or  by  a  summons  with  a  bill  annexed, 
the  pleading  shall  be  by  condescendence,  defences,  replication,  and 
i^oinder.  Having  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  explain 
^i  illustrate  the  diflPerence  between  the  present  form  of  records 
^  the  method  of  issuable  or  successive  pleading,  which  is  what  is 
Proposed  in  tlie  Court  of  Session  Bill,  we  need  not  at  present  revert 
^  the  distinction.  The  reader  will  observe  that,  as  the  Bill  now 
^iij  the  new  form  of  pleading  is  not  to  be  confined  to  petitory 
^OBs,  but  will  extend  td  all  which  do  not  fall  within  the  class 
specially  excepted.  The  exception  to  which  we  refer  h  that  of 
actions  resolving  into  a  competition  of  proprietary  rights ;  and  in 
this  class  of  actions  it  is  proposed  to  assimilate  the  form  of  the  plead« 
'i*'.^  to  that  which  has  been  found  so  useful  in  actions  of  multiple* 
poinding, — that  is  to  say,  each  party  is  to  state  his  claim  in  the  form 
ofaprajer,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
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claim  rests.  In  mnltiplepoindings,  the  designation  of  a  condescend- 
ence and  claim  is  retained ;  in  other  actions — e-g.^  actions  of  de- 
clarator and  reduction — the  defender,  instead  of  putting  in  defences, 
is  to  lodge  a  cross  bill  with  a  condescendence  annexed,  which,  how- 
ever, is  precisely  equivalent  in  form  and  effect  to  a  condescendence 
and  claim  in  an  action  of  competition.  In  this  way  the  form  of  the 
record  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  question  to  be  tried,  instead 
of  being  dependent  upon  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  action 
being  of  a  particular  denomination. 

To  our  thinking,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  same  form  of  record  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  trial  of  questions  of  property  and  questions 
of  contract.     In  proper  competitions  for  property,  it  commonly 
happens  that  both  claims  have  a  certain  d^ree  of  justice.     Each 
party  founds  upon  some  title  more  or  less  effectual,  either  party  in 
the  absence  of  the  other  having  a  ground  of  title  upon  which  he 
may  be  put  into  possession  of  the  property.    The  question  in  such 
cases  is.  Which  party  has  the  better  title  ?-^a  question  for  the  de- 
termination of  which,  it  may  suiEce  that  each  party  shall  state  his 
own  claim  without  reference  to  that  of  his  adversary.    We  mean, 
without  answering  the  adverse  claim ;  because,  of  course,  it  is  but 
fair  that  the  party  should  .have  an  opportunity  of  fortifying  his  own 
ground  of  action  after  seeing  the  nature  of  the  claim  put  forward  on 
the  other  side.   Again,  it  is  necessary,  in  actions  of  competition,  that 
each  party  should,  by  claim,  cross  bill,  or  whatever  other  precatory 
formula  may  be  in  use,  put  upon  record  his  claim  to  the  possession 
of  the  subject,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  claims  an  interest  in  it. 
Such  are  the  principles  which  the  Lord  Advocate  has  proposed  to 
embody  in  the  new  form  of  pleading  for  actions  of  competition. 

In  actions  upon  contract,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  some- 
thing more  is  required  than  a  mere  statement  by  each  party  of  his 
own  story.  In  &ct,  the  great  fault  of  our  present  system  of  records 
is,  that  each  party  does,  in  effect,  little  more  than  tell  his  tale, — the 
two  stories  being  in  most  cases  one  and  the  same,  though  differently 
coloured.  It  is  in  this  class  of  cases,  in  which  questions  of  fact  re- 
quiring the  intervention  of  a  jury  most  frequently  arise,  that  the 
advantages  of  the  issuable  form  of  pleading  are  most  apparent.  The 
provisions  of  the  new  Bill,  with  respect  to  pleading  in  the  issuable 
form,  have  been  left  very  much  as  they  stood  in  the  original  Bill* 
They  have  evidently  been  very  careftilly  prepared,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  suggest  by  way  of  amendment. 
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A  graieral  desire  has  been  expressed,  that  if  the  distinction  for  the 
pcipcses  of  procedure  between  actions  for  pa3mient  of  money  and 
cdier  actions  is  to  be  retained,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  define 
tiie  former  class  of  actions.  This  has  been  done  in  the  amended 
BQL  The  definition  is  sufficiently  comprehensive,  including  under 
the  head  of  actions  for  debt  all  actions  laid  upon  any  contract  of  sale, 
kcatioD,  loan^  written  obh'gation,  insurance  and  guarantee,  as  well 
IS  actions  for  payment  of  legacies,  and  upon  the  implied  contract 
k  restitution;  while  under  the  head  of  actions  of  damages  are  classed 
the  Tsrions  descriptions  of  actions  for  personal  and  real  injury, 
breach  of  contract,  violation  of  duty,  negligence,  firaud,  nuisance, 
aad  infringement  of  patent  or  copyright.  It  is  then  declared  that 
actions  for  the  payment  of  money  as  before  defined,  and  the  defences 
to  sQch  actions,  may  be  efiectuallv  maintained  without  the  necessity 
of  affirming  or  negativing  by  declarator  any  fact  or  right  upon  the 
&Srmanoe  or  negation  of  which  such  action  or  defences  may  be  de- 
pendent, and  without  the  necessity  of  setting  aside  by  reduction  any 
iieed  or  transaction  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  desired  result. 
In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  Bill,  we  may  notice  that  a 
^edole  has  been  added,  containing  forms  of  causes  of  action  and 
^Qce,  on  the  model  of  the  forms  in  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act 

Part  m.  relates  to  the  disposal  of  cases  afker  the  record  has  been 
nmipleted.  Its  provisions  are  not  materially  different  from  those 
introduced  into  Parts  I.  and  III.  of  the  original  Bill,  although  they 
are  more  elaborated.  The  chief  novelty  consists  in  the  power  given 
to  the  Divisions  of  the  Inner  House,  when  a  case  comes  before  them, 
^  the  view  of  being  set  down  for  trial,  to  direct  an  issue  for  trial, 
other  before  the  Division  or  before  the  Lord  Ordinary.  We  pre- 
Mnne  this  must  have  been  intended  to  enable  the  Court  to  deal  with 
tnj  isolated  question  of  fact,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  settle  by 
JQiy  trial,  where  the  remainder  of  the  case  is  unsuited  for  determi- 
nation by  a  popular  tribunal.  Unless  the  power  of  directing  issues 
is  80  restricted,  we  see  no  advantage  in  it.  Either  a  trial  upon  the 
pleadings  of  the  parties  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  a  trial  on  issues, 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  the  better  form,  it  ought  to  be  made  universally 
applicable ;  and  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  fancy  or  discretion  of  any 
court  to  determine  whether  resort  shall  be  had  to  the  best  form  of 
trial  m  any  given  case,  or  whether  another  form  should  be  substi* 
tated,  which,  although  not  the  best  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature, 
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may  be  preferred  by  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  law  is 
entrusted. 

A  variety  of  alterations  of  detail  have  ^^een  made  iu  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  Bill,  but  none  of  these  appear  to  involve  any.  question 
of  principle.  We  propose,  in  a  subsequent  article,  to  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  provisions  in  reference  to  advocations  and  reclaim- 
ing notes,  which  have  not  yet  received  from  us  the  attention  which 
is  due  to  their  importance. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  CROWN  WITNESSES. 
SECOND  ARTICLE. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr  Stirling,  upon  the  hackneyed  topic  of  the  Sandyford 
murder  case,  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  attempt  which  was  made 
by  that  gentleman  to  force  upon  Scotch  lawyers  the  recognition  of  a 
practice  hitherto  unknown  in  our  jurisprudence, — ^that  of  compelling 
a  witness  to  give  evidence  with  a  halter  round  his  neck. 

To  the  Scotch  lawyer,  the  dogma,  that  the  examination  of  a 
witness  for  the  Crown  gives  absolute  security  against  future  indict- 
ment and  punishment,  has  up  to  this  time  been  so  universally  re- 
ceived and  so  generally  approved,  that  it  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary to  undertake  its  defence  upon  any  ground,  legal  or  equitable. 
Mr  Stirling  did  not  attempt  directly  to  controvert  the  principle,  but 
talked  vaguely  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  implied  in  the 
existence  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  upon  a  matter  so  essential  to  the 
administration^  of  justice  in  the  criminal  courts.     For  that  uncer- 
tainty, if  such  there  be,  we  venture  to  say  that  Mr  Stirling  himself 
is  mainly  responsible;  first  of  all,  by  attempting  to  cast  discredit 
upon  the  rule  of  law,  which  gives  impunity  from  punishment  to 
witnesses  examined  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown ;  and,  secondly,  for 
seeking  to  limit  its  application  by  the  aid  of  the  unsubstantial  and 
illusory  distinction  between  witnesses  who  are  said  to  be  accom- 
plices, or  socii  criminisy  and  those  who  are  not  so.     The  distinction 
is  plausible  in  appearance,  but  utterly  impracticable  when  applied 
to  the  actual  conduct  of  criminal  investigations.    Its  recognition 
would  throw  a  most  dangerous  power  into  the  hands  of  Crown 
counsel  in  political  cases.     It  would  paralyze  the  judge  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  of  compelling  unwilling  witnesses  to  give 
evidence,  and  would  go  far  to  deprive  the  accused  of  a  constitutional 
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afegnaid, — that,  namely,  of  being  liable  to  conviction  only  upon  the 
eiideoce  of  witnesses  able  to  spbak  the  truth,  without  reservation, 
aci  withoiit  fear  of  ulterior  consequences. 

The  oontroTersy  upon  this  point  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
isoe.  The  principle  that  a  witness  cannot  be  put  in  jeopardy  by 
cridence  given  in  relation  to  a  crime  of  which  he  is  afterwards 
xcQsed,  is  now  admitted  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland ;  and  if 
ve  may  draw  an  inference  from  the  silence  of  those  who  dissented 
frmn  it  at  the  fonner  discussion,  it  would  be  that,  upon  reflection, 
tie  principle  has  been  found  to  be  at  least  as  reasonable  and  as 
saiis&ctoTy  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  sister  country.  But  it  is 
sud  that  the  protection  from  prosecution  for  the  same  offence  re- 
aiting  from  examination  as  a  witness  for  the  Crown,  extends  only 
a)  the  case  of  witnesses  who  are  socii  criminisj  and  this  assertion 
1UJ  safely  be  admitted,  without  at  all  admitting  what  is  supposed 
IS  be  an  obvious  deduction  from  it, — namely,  that  a  person  in  the 
iitoation  of  the  witness  Fleming  in  the  Sandyford  case  would  be 
iaUe  to  indictment  for  the  murder. 

Has  Mr  Stirling,  before  attempting  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
rale  to  the  case  of  soeii  criminisy  seriously  considered  the  question, 
Who  is  a  8ociu8  criminis  in  a  case  such  as  he  has  to  deal  with  f 
Ihe  question  involuntarily  recalls  the  celebrated  scriptural  interro- 
gidon,  *  Who  is  my  neighbour!' — ^the  answer  in  either  case  in- 
^dying  the  definition  of  an  undefinable  collective  designation.  If 
^  attempt  were  made,  we  question  whether  association  in  matters 
criminal  would  be  found  more  easy  of  demiition  than  association 
in  good  works  and  the  offices  of  charity.  Every  person  in  distress 
^  neighbour  to  him  who  is  in  a  positioii  to  assist  him.  Every  per* 
vm  is  nodus  eriminis  with  the  accused  who  is  liable  to  be  put  upon 
lis  trial  for  the  same  offence.  We  therefore  admit  Mr  Stirlbg's 
imitation  of  the  rule,  but  with  the  explanation,  that  the  limitation 
is  co-extensive  with  the  rule  in  its  generality. 

How  eke  would  it  be  possible  to  determine  whether  a  witness  was 
4onitf  eriminis  or  not  ?  If  the  protection  accorded  to  truth-telling 
vitnesses  is  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  may  in  an  absolute,  and 
sot  merely  in  a  relative  sense  be  denominated  accomplices  or  9ocU 
crimmsj  then  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  a  witness  who 
fean  that  his  evidence  may  involve  him  in  suspicion,  should  ascer- 
taio,  before  giving  his  evidence,  whether  he  faUs  within  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  persons  entitled  to  protection.  But  fiirther,  it  is  absolute^j 
essential  that  the  character  in  which  the  witness  is  examined  should 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  so  that  in  the  event  of  t 
future  trial  occurring — involving,  it  may  be,  the  issaes  of  life  and 
death — ^no  question  should  arise  as  to  the  relation  or  character  in 
which  he  was  examined. 

.1.  It  would  never  do  to  allow  the  competency  of  patting  the 
party  upon  his  trial  to  be  determined  by  the  mere  assertion  of  the 
public  prosecutor,  that  he  had  or  had  not,  upon  his  examinatioQ  at 
the  former  trial,  been  regarded  as  an  accomplice  or  sodas  erimmu. 
The  Crown  counsel  present  at  the  trial  in  question  may  not  be  th£ 
same  as  those  who  conducted  the  trial  at  which  the  accused  was  ei- 
arained  as  a  witness,  and  they  may  have  no  personal  knowledge  (if 
what  took  place  at  that  trial.  They  may,  however,  have  been  in- 
formed, or  perhaps  misinformed,,  with  respect  to  what  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  previous  trial,  and  may  quite  honestly  assert  that 
the  party  was  not  examined  as  a  sociuSy  although  in  point  of  fact  be 
was.  It  is  even  conceivable  that,  in  political  cases,  the  inferior 
agents  of  the  Government  might  wilfully  falsify  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  examination  at  the  former  trial,  for  the  purpose  cf 
obtaining  a  conviction  against  a  party  who  had  been  examined 
under  circumstances  which  ought  to  have  implied  an  indemnifir. 
Plainly,  therefore,  the  liability  to  trial  cannot  be  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  public  prosecutor. 

2.  Equally  futile  is  the  notion  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge.  Unless  the  judges  were  the  same  at  both  triak 
the  Court  could  not  exercise  any  discretion, — ^having,  ex  hypothetu 
no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which,  according  to  Mr  Stirling's 
(heory,  would  differentiate  the  socius  criminis  from  the  ordinaiy  wit- 
ness. But,  whether  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  first  trial  were  or 
were  not  presiding  at  the  second,  his  testimony  on  the  matter  of  6ct 
would  be  excluded,  in  virtue  of  the  rule  that  judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts  cannot  give  evidence  as  to  anything  which  they  have  dooe 
in  their  judicial  capacity.  See  the  doctrine  stated  with  reference 
to  judges  of  the  Scotch  Courts  by  Mr  Dickson,  Ev.  p.  913;  and. 
with  reference  to  the  English,  in  Taylor,  Ev.  p.  634,  and  Beit,  £r. 
§182. 

3.  The  judge's  notes  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  accused  on  the 
former  trial  cannot,  in  view  of  Mr  Stirling's  distinction,  contribate 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  determination  of  the  question,  whether 
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iif  liad  or  had  not  been  examined  as  a  iodxM  criminU.  For,  on  the 
<M  hand,  a  witness  brought  forward  ostensibly  as  an  accomplice^ 
iD^,  on  examination,  have  denied  all  participation  in  the  crime ;  in 
TUcii  case  it  might  be  inferred  firom  the  notes  of  his  evidence,  that 
k  was  not  brought  forward  to  speak  to  transactions  in  which  he 
f35  himself  engaged,  although  in  reality  he  was  so,  and  would 
o  that  ground  be  entitled  to  indemnity.  Again,  it  may  happen  that 
iintD^s  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Crown  without  suspicion 
cf  complicity,  who,  nevertheless,  under  the  pressure  of  a  rigid  exami- 
oatioD,  and  being  told  that  he  has  no  privilege  to  decline  answering 
aeh  questions,  may  divulge  facts  deeply  criminatory  of  himself. 
Adcording  to  Mr  Stirling's  theory,  this  man  might  lawfully  be  tried 
(^r  the  crime  to  which  his  own  statements  had  directed  suspicion, 
^Qse  he  was  not  put  into  the  witness-box  and  examined  ex- 
pressly as  an  accomplice.  That  fact,  however,  could  not  be  es- 
tablished by  the  judge's  notes  of  the  evidence. 

4.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  fact  of  the  witness  having 
^  examined  as  an  accomplice  would  be  sufficiently  established  by 
tile  judge's  notes  stating  that  he  had  been  judicially  admonished. 
Tme ;  but  would  the  omission  of  such  a  statement  in  the  judge's 
cste-book  suffice  to  prove  the  assertion  that  the  accused  had  not 
l^een  examined  as  a  socitiSy  and  to  negative  his  plea  in  bar  of  trial  ? 
Ko!  bj  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  rules  of  evidence, — no  more  than 
tiK  omission  to  note  that  the  witness  was  sworn  would  prove  that 
I^  evidence  had  been  given  without  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  We 
^  not  aware  that  the  judges  in  our  criminal  courts  are  in  the 
^bit  of  noting  the  statements  that  are  sometimes  made  to  them  by 
^  public  prosecutor,  with  respect  to  witnesses  having  been  appre- 
)i«nded  on  suspicion  and  the  like ;  but  we  presume  that  even  Mr 
^drliog  would  not  desire  that  the  liability  to  trial  should  be  deter- 
t&bed  by  such  an  uncertain  criterion. 

Bow,  then,  is  the  plea  in  bar  of  trial  to  be  established  or  dis- 
proved) Clearly  by  an  extract  from  the  records  of  the  Court 
l^fore  which  the  prisoner  was  originally  examined.  Those  records 
^inclnding  the  Books  of  Adjournal,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the 
Sheriff  Courts)  contain  in  every  case  a  list  of  the  witnesses  examined 
^^  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defence,  but  give  no  information 
^liaterer  either  as  to  what  the  witness  has  said,  or  as  to  the  purpose 
^  which  he  was  adduced.  The  record  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
^  party  was  examined  as  a  witness ;  it  proves  that  fact,  and  no 
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more.  Nothing  more,  however,  is  requinte^  according  to  the  pra< 
tioe  of  the  Scotch  Courts^  to  secure  to  the  witness  an  absolul 
indemnity  &om  prosecution  for  the  offences  charged  in  the  indici 
ment  which  he  was  cited  to  support.  That  practice  has  been,  nv 
may  say,  coeval  with  the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  th 
Court  of  Justiciary,  has  been  confirmed  by  many  solemn  decisions 
is  known  to  every  lawyer  in  the  kingdom — is  every  year  an 
every  month  recognised  and  followed  in  trials  for  criminal  offencei 
Let  those  who  contend  for  a  restriction  of  the  rule  of  indemnit: 
point  to  any  case  raising  the  plea  of  indemnity  in  which  there  ha 
been  question  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  accused  was  adduced  a 
a  witness, — or  of  any  other  matter  except  the  identity  of  the  char^ 
upon  which  he  gave  evidence  with  that  upon  which  he  was  indicted 
Let  that  be  shown ;  let  even  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  by  evi 
dence  such  as  a  court  of  justice  could  accept,  the  character  ii 
which,  or  the  purpose  for  which  the  party  has  been  examined,  an< 
we  will  concede  Mr  Stirling's  proposition ;  for,  indeed,  the  disdnc 
tion  which  he  takes  is  reasonable,  although  incapable  of  bein| 
applied  to  practice.  But  no  such  instance  can  be  cited,  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  show  by  an  examination  of  the  precedents. 

It  would  rather  appear — ^notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  BaroU 
Hume,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  other  authorities  to  the  contrary 
— ^that  our  courts  have  never  at  any  time  refused  to  receive  th€ 
evidence  of  parties  supposed  to  be  implicated  as  accomplices ;  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  exemption  of  such  witnesses  firom  liability 
to  indictment,  being  a  necessary  concomitant  of  their  admissibility 
to  give  evidence,  has  grown  with  that  principle  of  the  common  lavr . 
The  cases  mentioned  by  Lord  Meadowbank,  in  his  speech  in  Hare's 
case  (see  Beport,  pp.  80,  €t  seq.) — «.jf.,  the  trials  of  the  Regent 
Morton, — of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy, — as 
well  as  the  case  of  Smithy  noted  by  Baron  Hume,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century — ^prove  conclusively,  if  proof  were  want- 
ing, that  the  objection  of  socitts  criminis  was  never  received  in  our 
law  to  the  effect  of  excluding  the  testimony  of  the  suspected  witness. 
Indeed,  it  would  rather  appear  that  the  case  noticed  by  Mackenzie 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  practice  of  the  time,  and  was  never 
of  any  authority.  In  the  case  of  Smith  and  Brodiey  which  is  usually 
cited  as  the  leading  authority  in  regard  to  the  admissibility  of  ac> 
complices,  it  was  stated  in  a  minute  by  Sir  Ilay  Campbell,  then 
public  prosecutor,  and  which  is  entered  in  the  records,  that  the 
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ifddoa  of  sodus  criminisj  ^  however  it  may  afiect  the  credibility  of 
tk  witDess^  yet  it  does  by  no  means  afiect  his  admissibility,  as  U 
t^biowH  in  thepraeiiee  of  this  Court  J  And  upon  that  occasion, 
ktppears,  from  a  note  preserved  by  Biimet,  that  Lord  Hailes  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  following  terms,  adverting  to  what  Sir  George 
UdKozie  says  of  the  usage  being  to  reject  socU  criminis — '  That 
tliis  assertion  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was,  like  many  others  in  his 
lork,  neither  founded  on  principle  nor  &ct,  and  that  there  were 
iu^ances  in  his  day  where  socii  criminis  were  admitted.'  The  im- 
p^jrUnce  of  the  historical  fact  to  which  we  have  here  directed  atten- 
tioQ,  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  refer  to  the  modern  authorities 
iipon  the  question. 

Iq  the  case  of  Smith  and  Brodie  above  referred  to,  the  distinction 
mted  at  in  Mr  Stirling's  speech  appears  to  have  been  formally 
nised  by  the  prisoner's  counsel:  'The  Dean  of  Faculty  replied 
that  Ainslie  was  not  in  the  situation  of  a  common  socitM  criminis ; 
that  he  had  all  along  denied  the  cuicession  of  Mr  Brodie  to  the  crime 
ttM2erf;  and  it  was  not  till  Mr  Brodie  was  on  his  way  to  or  arrived 
in  Edinburgh,  that  the  witness  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  say  any- 
tiuQg,'  etc.  Upon  the  objection  to  the  admissibility  of  the  witness 
^g  repelled,  the  witness  was  sworn,  and  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
i&fcnBed  him  '  that  the  former  declarations  emitted  by  him  respect- 
^  the  crime  libelled  were  now  all  destroyed ;  that  nothing  he  had 
^  or  could  now  say  respecting  that  matter,  could  ever  militate 
tgunst  himself  in  any  shape,  as  he  had  been  admitted  as  a  wiineesJ 
-(Creech's  Report,  pp.  36-6.) 

Pas^ug  over  the  cases  of  Jameson  in  the  year  1770,  and  FairUe 
^  1775,  referred  to  by  Baron  Hume,  of  which  there  is  no  report, 
n^d  which  appear  to  have  involved  only  the  question  of  admissi- 
1^%,  we  come  to  the  case  of  David  Downicy  tried  for  high  treason 
^  1794,  before  a  special  commission,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
^t,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Lord  Eskgrove,  Mr  Baron  Norton, 
I'Ord  Swmton,  and  Lord  Dunsinnan  (24  State  Trials,  p.  1).  The 
({QestioQ  in  that  case  arose  in  this  way  :  Mr  Aitchison,  a  member  of 
tlie  'British  Convention,'  was  put  into  the  witness  box  to  prove  the 
t^oceedings  of  that  body,  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  of  a 
ieditioQsor  treasonable  nature.  He  was  not  brought  forward  by 
^^  Lord  Advocate  as  an  accomplice,  and  was  not  admonished  as 

iQch.  Bat  after  a  number  of  questions  had  been  put  and  answered, 

^)^«BtioD  as  to  the  identification  of  the  handwriting  of  the  secre- 
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tary^  tending  to  involve  tha  witness  in  complicity,  was  made  ths 
subject  of  observation  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.  It  was  argued, 
that  although)  by  the  practice  of  courts  of  criminal  judicature  ia 
Scotland,  a  witness  examined  for  the  Crown  is  secured  finom  further 
prosecution  upon  the  facts  to  which  his  evidence  relates,  yet,  as  the 
proceedings  in  trials  for  treason  were  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
English  Courts,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  inform  the  witness 
of  his  privilege  to  decline  answering  questions  which  might  crimintte 
)iimself,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Courts  in  England. 
This  case  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  observations  made  by  tbe 
judges  in  contrasting  the  rules  of  evidence  on  this  subject  follo^ 
in  the  different  courts.  The  Lord  President  observed,  that  in  aril 
courts  in  Scotland,  if  a  question  were  put  tending  to  elicit  an  answer 
which  might  criminate  the  witness,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
judge  to  intimate  to  the  witness  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  dedine 
giving  an  answer  to  the  question ;  not  that  the  answer,  if  made, 
could  be  used  as  evidence  elsewhere,  but  that  it  might  lay  a  fenndi- 
tion  for  his  being  prosecuted  by  giving  information  of  his  own  guik. 
^  But,'  said  his  Lordship,  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  in  coum 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  ^  I  always  understood  it  to  be  a  settled  rule, 
that  his  Majesty's  Advocate  prosecuting  for  the  King  could  not, 
after  making  use  of  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  or  soeius  crtimnu, 

bring  the  witness  himself  to  trial  for  the  same  crime I  do 

not  profess  to  have  the  same  knowledge  of  the  law  and  practice  ot' 
England,  but  I  desire  to  be  informed  by  those  who  do   know  iu 
how  the  matter  is  understood  there,  and  in  trials  such  as  the  present ; 
or  at  least  I  desire  to  know  explicitly  from  his  Majesty's  Advocate, 
whether  this  witness,  Mr  Aitchison,  or  any  other  wiinesd  who  may  be 
adduced  by  him  in  this  trialy  does  or  does  not  remain  exposed  to  be 
tried  by  him  for  the  same  crime.     If  I  receive  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  the  witness,  when  a 
question  is  put  to  him  tending  to  criminate  himself,  that  he  b  at 
liberty  to  decline  answering  it.    But  if  I  am  assured  that  the  wi^ 
ness  runs  no  risk  of  being  prosecuted  himself,  being  virtually  or 
expressly  liberated  from  the  charge,  so  far  as  he  himself  may  be 
concerned,  in  consequence  of  his  being  called  as  a  witness,  and 
speaking  out  the  truth  in  this  trial,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  tell  hun 
that  he  is  bound  to  speak  out  the  whole  truth,  and  that  be  is 
in  safety  so  to  do'  (24  State  Trials,  p.  29).        The  Lord  Advo- 
cate then  assured  the  Court  that  he  would  not  bring  the  witness 
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b  trial  for  any  accession  to  the  crime  of  treason  charged  against 
tk  prisoner,  so  far  as  the  witness  may  have  been  ^  accessory  to 
i  prerions  to  this  trial.'  In  consequence  of  the  assurance  of 
ije  Lord  Advocate  (which  was  necessary  in  this  case,  only  be- 
cijse  the  trial  was  regulated  by  English  rules  of  procedure),  the 
pesdon  was  allowed  to  be  put,  the  other  judges  concurring  in  the 
ifinioD  of  the  Lord  President  (24  State  Trials,  p.  30).  In  this 
esje  it  was  observed  by  the  judges,  that  if«a  witness  refused  to  speak 
out  after  being  sworn,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  an  indemnity 
igaisst  future  prosecution, — an  observation  which  is  repeated  in 
me  of  the  subsequent  cases.^ 

Burnet,  whose  work  was  published  after  the  decision  in  Downie^s 
ase,  observes  (p.  417)  :  /  In  the  case,  indeed,  of  an  accomplice,  it 
B  DOW  held  that  the  very  act  of  calling  and  examining  him  as  a  witness 
.4  tkpart  of  the  Crotony  goes  far  to  operate  as  a  discharge  or  acquittal 
tobimof  prosecution  for  that  crime.'  In  a  note  to  this  sentence 
the  learned  author  traces  the  history  and  development  of  the  prin- 
cfH  referring,  among  other  authorities,  to  the  Act  31  Geo.  11., 
-34,  sec.  20,  which  gives  indemnity  to  persons  examined  asparticeps 
f.^mus  criminis  upon  charges  of  cattle-stealing ;  which  enactment 
^author  regards  as  confirmatory  of  the  common  law,  and  adds  : 
Tbe  indulgence  takes  effect,  though  the  witness  should  not  crimi- 
ute  his  associate,  if  he  candidly  answers  the  questions  that  are  put 
to  him ;  but  it  is  a  privilege  which  belongs  only  to  witnesses  adduced 
V  the  public  prosecutor,  so  that  a  sociiis  cited  as  a  witness  for  the 
pajel  has  no  right  to  this  exculpation.'  Probably  the  true  construe- 
^co  of  the  above-mentioned  enactment  is,  that  it  gave  in  cattle- 
itealing  cases  the  same  privilege  to  witnesses  examined  by  private 
Persecutors,  which  witnesses  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  had 
»i  common  law. 

If  any  doubt  can  be  supposed  to  have  remained  after  the  obser- 
^tions  in  Downi^s  case  with  respect  to  the  common  law  privilege 
^  Crown  witnesses,  it  is  completely  removed  by  the  observations  of 
^  judges  in  the  comparatively  recent  case  of  Hare  v.  Wilson,  of 
vbich  there  is  a  separate  shorthand  report  published  in  1829.  As 
^tioned  in  our  former  article,  the  suspender.  Hare,  a  socius 
^mdi  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  had  given  evidence  in  the 
f^^^ution  at  the  instance  of  Her  Majesttfs  Advocate  against  Burhe 

/  See  abo  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  State  Trials,  vol.  x.  p.  781 ;  vol.  xi.  p. 
^h  lod  yd.  xiii.  p.  194. 
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and  APDougally  which  is  reported  in  the  same  voliime.  At  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  that  prosecation,  the  Court  had  granted  a  motion  fir 
the  separation  of  the  trials  upon  the  different  charges ;  but  a  cohtk- 
tion  having  been  obtained  upon  one  charge,  no  proceedings  vere 
taken  npon  the  others,  and  upon  these  accordingly  Hare  was  not  ex« 
amined.  A  precognition  was  afterwards  <K)minenced  at  the  instance 
of  the  relatives  of  one  of  the  parties  alleged  to  have  been  murdered  bi 
Burke  and  Hare,  with  a  view  to  the  trial  of  Hare  upon  one  of  tL< 
charges  in  which  the  Crown  had  not  proceeded  to  triaL  Han 
brought  a  suspension,  founding  upon  his  indemnity  as  a  Crown  wit- 
ness, in  bar  of  trial.  Informations  were  ordered,  in  which  the  whole 
question  of  the  privilege  of  Crown  witnesses  was  fully  aigaed  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  Court,  by  a  majority,  sus- 
pended the  proceedings.  The  opinions  of  the  judges  are  reporter] 
at  great  length.  We  have  only  space  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  th^ 
judges  forming  the  majority  of  the  Court  with  reference  to  the  tJcUui 
of  the  protection  from  prosecution  enjoyed  by  Crown  witnesses 
Lord  Pitmilly  does  not  refer  to  this  point  specially,  but  the  opinic^ 
of  Lords  Meadowbank  and  Mackenzie  and  the  Lord  Justioe-CIerl; 
are  clear  and  conclusive. 

Lord  Meadowbank,  upon  an  examination  of  the  older  authorities, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  from  the  earliest  times  in  which  we  h&vt 
any  record  of  criminal  proceedings  in  Scotland,  witnesses  implicated 
in  the  crime  charged  were  equally  admissible  with  those  of  unim- 
peached  character.  He  proceeds  (p.  85) :  ^  This  being  the  opinion 
I  have  formed  as  to  the  admissibility  of  an  accomplice  as  a  witness, 
I  acknowledge  that  without  going  farther,  and  without  even  having 
recourse  to  the  support  of  precedent,  I  should  have  presumed  that  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  examinoHon  of  a  tninuM 
mtMt  have  operated  ipso  facto  as  an  immunity  to  him  from  subsequent 
prosecution  for  the  crime  respecting  which  he  was  called  upon  to  gir^ 
evidence.  In  truth,  so  irreconcileable  to  all  sound  reason  would  it 
be  to  hold  either  that  no  such  immunity  was  thereby  obtained,  or 
that  there  was  not  created  an  equitable  right,  as  in  England,  to  a 
pardon  (of  which  last  doctrine,  observe,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
there  having  been  any  existence  in  the  law  of  Scotland),  that  I  cannot 
imagine  how  any  socius  criminis  could  have  been  examined.  .... 
I  am  persuaded  that,  had  the  idea  ever  been  entertained,  that  a 
person  so  made  use  of  could  afterwards  himself  have  been  prosecoted 
for  the  same  offence,  your  Lordships  would  have  found  that  persons 
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in  tiiat  predicament,  instead  of  being  admitted,  would  have  been 
Bniibnnly  rejected.'  His  Lordship,  after  referring  to  the  cases 
alreadj  noticed,  cites  the  case  of  Spiers,  tried  at  the  last  Commission 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  where  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Fraser, 
being  called  as  a  witness,  stated  before  being  sworn,  that  he  had  been 
iznprisoned  for  four  months  upon  a  charge  of  treason,  and  desired 
:d  know  whether  he  appeared  as  a  principal  or  a  witness;  and 
whether  be  might  not  yet  be  brought  to  trial.  In  the  course  of  the 
diseossioii  which  ensued,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  observed:  ^At 
Dombarton  it  was  said  by  the  Lord  President,  that  on  no  account 
couid  the  public  prosecutor  prosecute  any  individual  he  brought  into 
tie  box  as  a  witness  J  Thereupon  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, 
addressing  the  witness,  informed  him, — ^  You  understand  you  are 
iruught  here  as  a  witness,  and  that  you  are  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;'  to  which  the  witness 
added,  'and  that  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  a  principal  any 
longer?'  The  Advocate  Depute  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  both 
replied, — ^Certainly  not.'  (Report,  p.  96.)  Lord  Meadowbank 
concludes  his  speech  by  observing  ^  that  no  stronger  proof  could  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  views  I  have  had  the  honour  of  submit- 
ting to  your  Lordships,  than  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
criminal  law  of  this  country  there  is  not  one  instance  to  be  found  of 
a  person  who  has  been  examined  in  open  Court,  from  which  an 
chtigatioH  of  immunity  upon  the  part  of  the  public  prosecutor  was  to 
hi  implied^  •  .  •  •  ever  having  once  been  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore your  Lordships  or  your  predecessors'  (p.  99). 

^  The  protection,'  said  Lord  Mackenzie  in  the  same  case  (p.  Ill), 
Ms  Off  the  nature  of  a  judicial  arrangement  or  quasi  contract,  by 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  King's  Advocate,  as  representing  his 
Majesty  and  the  public,  does,  by  production  of  the  witness,  judicially 
extinguish  the  right  of  penal  prosecution  for  the  matter  in  which  the 
witness  is  produced ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  socius  criminis  is 
deprived  of  his  right  to  decline  answering,  and  is  bound  to  give  evi- 
dence, however  it  -may  criminate  himself  in  that  matter.  Such  I 
conceive  to  be  obviously  the  true  nature  of  the  constitution  of  this 
right  of  protection.  The  protection  plainly  does  not  depend  upon  tlie 
explanatian  that  is  generally  made  by  the  Court  to  the  witness.  That 
may  easily  be  omitted ;  for  the  fact  of  any  witness  being  a  socius 
eriminis  does  not  appear  on  the  indictment,  and  may  not  be  known 
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to  the  Court.     Nor  does  this  explanation  enter  the  record ;  nor  is 
its  form  that  of  an  act  of  the  Court,  constituting  a  right.     It  is  not 
even  made  by  the  presiding  judge,  but  by  the  judge  who  swears  the 
witness.     The  omission  of  it  could  never  deprive  the  witness  of  his 
protection.     As  little  does  the  indemnity  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  given  by  the  witness  generally.    It  takes  place,  and  has — 
provided  he  does  not  refuse  to  give  evidence — been  explained  to  hi  in 
before  he  ^ves  evidence  at  all.     It  was  perfectly  understood  in  the 
case  of  Brodie^  distinctly  explained  there,  as  well  as  in  every  case 
since,  that  the  witness  was  safe  in   speaking  the   truths — because^ 
whatever  his  evidence  should  6«,  he  was  equally  free  from  punishment^ 
The  Lord  Justice-Clerk's  opinion  is  equally  explicit.     He  sets 
out  by  observing  (p.  128),  *that  it  is  the  undoubted  privilege  of  his 
Majesty's  Advocate  to  use  as  witnesses  those  persons  whose  evidence 
he  deems  material  to  the  ends  of  public  justice,  and  to  assure  them 
that  upon  giving  evidence  he  will  never  bring  them  to  trial  for 
their  shore  in  the  transactions  for  which  they  are  examined  ;*  adding 
that,  *  The  fact  of  the  socius  criminis  having  been  examined  and 
given  evidence  operates  an  entire  immunity  from  any  prosecution 
or  trial  on  account  of  that  transaction.'     Further  on  (p.  134)  he 
refers  to  the  case  of  Dreghom  (February  1807),  where  a  witness 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that,  being  implicated  in  the  affray 
out  of  which  the  murder  had  arisen,  and  being  in  custody  by  mili- 
tary authority,  and  liable  to  be  tried  by  court  martial  for  the  offence, 
the  Court  could  not  protect  him  against  the  consequences  of  such 
prosecution,     This  case,  said  his  Lordship,  was  decided  upon  the 
principle,  *  that  the  fact  of  the  tvitness  liaving  been  examined  on  a 
criminal  trial  in  this  Courty  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  protect  him  from 
any  prosecution  or  trial  in  any  Court  whatsoever  on  account  of  the 
transactions  as  to  which  he  was  examined.'   ^  And,'  he  added, '  though 
a  protest,  somewhat  irregularly,  was  attempted  to  be  offered  in  the 
Court  by  Lord  Cathcart,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  it  was  inti- 
mated that,  while  no  such  protest  would  be  received,  the  warrant  of 
the  Court  would  be  effectual  for  the  entire  security  of  the  witness.' 
In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  case  (p.  136),  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  obsOTved,  that  the  protection  which  the  witness  enjoys  from 
prosecution  cannot  be  rested  merely  on  a  contract  entered  into 
between  him  and  those  acting  under  the   authority  of  the  Lonl 
Advocate.     That  compact,  no  doubt,  laid  the  foundation  of  what 
was  afterwards  perfected  ;  but  it  was  the  fact  of  the  witness  havin^' 
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jren  nls  evidence  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  which  completed 
:.i:  indemnity,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  public  prosecutor, 
irte  could  be  snpposed  to  be  actuated  by  views  so  diflferent  from 
luse  which  had  hitherto  guided  the  practice  of  the  department,  to 
mm  round  and  indict  the  witness  for  his  concern  in  any  of  the 
transactions  as  to  which  he  had  been  adduced  as  a  witness. 
The  citations  which  we  have  made  (and  they  might  easily  have 
3e«n  extended)  appear  to  us  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  demon- 
Jtrate  the  perfect  generality  of  the  rule  according  to  which,  in  the 
^ords  of  Lord  Mackenzie,  the  Lord  Advocate,  by  production  of  the 
^itnes,  judicially  extinguishes  the  right  of  penal  prosecution  for  the 
natter  in  which  the  witness  is  produced.  That  this  rule  may  occa- 
^onally  lead  to  the  escape  of  criminals  who  in  'justice  to  society 
ragbtto  have  been  brought  to  condign  punishment,  may  be  admit- 
ted: but  we  fear  that  this  is  but  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  rule 
'^ntary  in  its  results,  and  successful  in  its  operation.  If  it  is  desir- 
iUe  to  limit  the  application  of  the  rule,  that  limitation  must  be 
snposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
earn  that  the  consequences  of  this  rule  of  law,  so  carefully  defined, 
so  aathoritatively  determined  and  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  so 
lany  venerable  names,  have  been  such  as  to  call  for  legislative  in- 
terposition. 
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Muburgh,  3d  July  1863. — The  Lords  appoint  Thursday  the  3d  day  of  Sep- 
';!nber,  and  Thursday  the  15th  day  of  Octooer,  to  be  Box-days  in  the  ensuing 
Vacation. 

(Signed)       Dun.  McNeill,  LP.D, 

BILL  CHAMBER  ROTATION  OF  JUDGES. 

Autumn  Vacation,  1863. 

Monday,  20th  July  1863,  to  Saturday,  26th  July,    " .  Lord  Benholme. 

Monday,  27th  July,  to  Saturday,  8th  August,       .    .  Lord  Mackenzie. 

Monday,  10th  August,  to  Saturday,  22d  August,  .     .  Lord  Kinloch. 

Monday,  24th  August,  to  Saturday,  5th  September,  .  Lord  Bargaple. 
Monday,  7th  September,  to  Saturday,  19th  September,  Lord  Curriehill. 

Monday,  2l8t  September,  to  Saturday,  3d  October,    .  Lord  Benholme. 

Monday,  5th  October,  to  Saturday,  17th  October,      .  Lord  Mackenzie. 

Monday,  19th  October,  to  Saturday,  31st  October,     .  Lord  Kinloch. 

Monday,  2d  NoYember  to  Meeting  of  Coiurt,       .     .    .  Lord  Ormidale.  ^ 

Bia  Chahbeb,  IQih  July  1863. 
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AUTUMN  CIRCUITS,  1863. 

West  Circuit. 

Lords  Justice-Clerk  and  Cowan. 
Inverary — ^Thuraday,  17th  September. 
5ftr^'n^— Tuesday,  22d  September. 
Glasgow — ^Monday,  28th  September,  at  12  noon. 

Alexander  Moncrieff,  Esq.,  AdvocaU-Depute. 

Robert  L.  Stuart,  CUrh, 

North  Circuit, 

Lords  Deas  and  Neaves. 

Perth, — ^Thursday,  17th  September, 
ilftcrrfecn— Thuraday,  24th  September. 
/nvemeM^-r-Tuesday,  29th  September. 

George  H.  Thoms,  Esq.,  Advocate- Depute. 

William  Hamilton  Bell,  Clerk. 

South  Circuit. 

liORDS  ArDMILLAN  AND  JeRVISWOODE. 

Jedburgh — ^Tuesday,  8th  September. 

*  Dumfries — Friday,  11th  September. 

Ayr — Wednesday,  16th  September. 

James  Arthur  Crichton,  Esq.,  AdvocaU-Deputt. 

James  Attken,  Clerk, 


The  Bar. — The  following  gentlemen  have  been  admitted  members  of  the  Bar 
dming  the  present  year :— Mr  R.  L.  Cattanach,  Mr  John  WiUiam  Bums,  Mr 
WiUiun  Inglis,  and  Mr  Henry  James  Moncreiff. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  NEXT  WINTER  SESSION. 

The  following  Act  of  Sederunt,  extending  the  next  winter  session  of  the  First 
and  Second  Divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  has  been  passed : — 

'  Edinburgh,  llth  July  1863. 

*  The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  having  considered  a  representation  made 
to  them  hj  the  Lord  President  as  to  the  state  of  the  business  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Court,  and  a  representation  by  the  Lord  Justice*Clerk  as  to  the 
state  of  the  business  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court ;  and  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  2d  aud 
3d  vear  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  cap.  36,  section  1 0,  do  hereby,  in  exerciee 
of  the  powers  thereby  conferred  on  them,  enact,  direct,  and  declare-— 

*  I.  That  the  next  winter  session  of  the  Court,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  First 
and  Second  Divisions  thereof,  shall  commence  on  Monday  the  2d,  instead  of 
Thursday  the  12th  day  of  November  next,  for  the  dispo^  of  causes  as  after- 
mentioned. 

*  11.  That,  as  the  object  of  the  foregoing  extension  of  the  next  winter  session, 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  Inner  House  First  and  Second  Divisions,  is  to  enable  these 
Divisions  respectively  to  dispose  of  certain  causes  on  their  respective  long  roli^, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  these  causes  should  be  heard  without  interruption,  it  is 
hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  the  foresaid  extension  shall  have  no  operation 
or  effect  except  for  the  hearing  and  disposing  of  such  causes  as  shall  be  set 
down  for  that  purpose  in  roUs  specially  applicable  to  the  period  of  such  exten- 
sion of  the  session. 

^  And  the  Lords  appoint  this  Act  to  be  inserted  in  the  Books  of  Sederunt, 
and  to  be  published  in  the  usual  manner,  and  copies  thereof  to  be  transmitted 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  terms  of  the  before  recited  Act. 

'  Dun.  M'Neiu-,  /.P.I>' 
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OEnTABT. — ^Mr  Abercromby  R.  Dick,  advocate,  Sheiiff-SubBtitute  of  Ber- 
rkbhixe,  died  at  Donse,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  27th  July,  after  an 
Jbes  of  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  On  getting  out  of  bed  the 
fmioQB  morning,  he  had  complained  of  headache,  wmch  gradually  increased 
bing  the  day,  and  notwithstanding  the  continuous  attention  of  his  medical 
idvisff,  Dr  Tait,  and  the  aid  of  &  Begbie,  who  was  telegraphed  for  from 
^bojgfa,  he  never  rallied.  We  understand  the  cause  of  death  was  congestion 
ffiebnin.  Mr  I>ick  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1852,  and  has  only  held  his 
ippindoent  a  few  years.    His  loes  will  be  much  regretted. 


IPigtBt  af  ^tmhM. 


COURT  OF  SESSION. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Obat's  TKU8TEE8  V.  RoBEBTSON,  et  e  cotitra, — June  19. 

Trust — Conversion* 

Cliarlefi  Gray,  merchant  in  Forfar,  died  in  1811,  leaving  a  trust-dis- 
r>adtioa  and  settlement,  and  relative  codicil,  by  which  he  conveyed  to  his 
^nKtees  specially  certain  heritable  property,  inclnding  subjects  at  the 
^  of  Forfar,  with  a  power  of  sale  for  purposes  therein  expressed,  of 
le  property  other  than  that  situated  at  Ikke  Cross ;  but  with  respect  to 
i  be  prorided  that  it  should  not  be  sold  until  the  consent  of  his  surviving 
•tt^n  had  been  obtained.  The  property  was  never  sold,  and  the  pre- 
sent conjoined  actions  of  declarator  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
^nnining  whether  the  interests  given  to  General  Gray,  one  of  the 
iter's  (^Idren,  devolved  upon  his  heir-at-law  or  his  executor.  The 
Lord  Ordinary  (Ardmillan),  by  interlocutor  dated  24th  June  1862,  found 
iitthe  trust-deed  contained  no  direction  to  the  trustees  to  sell  the  sub- 
JKU  at  the  Gross,  and  no  power  to  the  trustees  to  sell  the  same,  except 
'^  power  given  to  sell  after  ten  years,  with  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
MTTinng  diildren ;  that  the  said  subjects  at  the  Cross  had  not  been  sold, 
'^t  the  requisite  consent  had  not  been  obtaiued,  and  that  the  interests 
^  been  dealt  with  as  heritable,  and  were  so  at  the  date  of  the  General's 
lieath.  He  accordingly  decerned  in  favour  of  the  heir-at-law.  The  exe- 
ttors  having  recliumed,  counsel  were  heard  upon  the  first  branch  at  the 
c^  of  the  winter  session,  and  on  the  second  at  the  commencement  of 
^  proeat  session.  The  Court  to-day  adhered  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's 
iaterlocQtor,  except  as  regards  certain  subjects  purchased  by  the  trustees, 
^^  to  which  the  case  was  directed  to  be  re-heard  before  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

RiCHABDSOK,  LOCU,  AND  MaCLAURIN  V.  JahES  MeRRT  AND  THE  ShOTTS 

Iron  Company  ;  and  Robert  Lamond  v.  Do. — June  19. 

Prescription — Agent^s  Account. 

The  first  of  these  actions  is  for  payment  of  an  account  to  a  firm  of 
Parliamentary  solicitors  in  London,  incurred  in  relation  to  certain  bills 
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,  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1854.  The  second  action  is  for  payment 
of  a  Glasgow  writer's  account  against  the  same  parties,  in  qonnection 
with  the  same  business.  The  last  items  in  both  accounts  are  dated  more 
than  three  years  before  the  summonses  were  signeted.  The  triennial  pre- 
scription was  pleaded  by  the  defenders  in  both  actions  as  regulating  the 
evidence  admissible  in  proving  the  debts.  The  Lord  Ordiinary  (Mac- 
kenzie) found  that  the  accounts  sued  for  had  undergone  the  trienDiul 
prescription,  and  to-day  t;he  Court  adhered. 

Per  curiam :  The  circumstance  of  the  pursuers  of  one  of  the  actions 
being  agents  in  London  did  not  interfere  with  the  applicability  of  the  plea 
of  prescription  to  an  account  sued  for  in  Scotland.  That  being  so,  and 
it  having  been  frequently  decided  that  writers'  accounts  fell  within  the 
statute  1579,  c.  83,  the  only  question  was  whether  the  charges  in  the 
accounts  here  sued  for  were  of  such  a  kind  as  the  statute  applied  to. 
There  might  be  matter^^  in  accounts  rendered  by  a  writer  not  within 
the  plea  of  prescription  ;  for  example,  where  a  writer  acted  also  in  the 
capacity  of  cashier,  the  disbursements  made  by  him  as  such,  in  paying 
annuities,  feu-duties,  premiums  of  insurance,  etc.,  would  not  be  within  the 
statute.  Ott  the  other  hand,  disbursements  made  by  a  writer  in  the  course 
of  his  professional  employment,  and  incidental  to  matters  for  which  he 
made  professional  charges,  such  as  payments  to  clerks,  fees  to  counsel, 
fees  of  court  in  regard  to  processes^  etc.,  were  clearly  within  the  statute. 

Susp,  and  Int.y  Magpherson  v.  Graham. — June  23. 

Suspension — Default, 

In  an  advocation  ob  contingentimn  brought  at  the  instance  of  the  com- 
plainer  against  the  respondent,  complaining  of  certain  interlocutors  pro- 
nounced by  the  Sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  in  an  action 
of  removing,  at  the  instance  of  the  respondent  against  the  complainer, 
Lord  Kinloch  (Ordinary)  pronounced  the  following  interlocutor : — '  Hav- 
ing called  the  cause  repeatedly  in  the  debate  roll,  in  respect  of  the 
advocator's  failure  to  find  caution  for  violent  profits,  in  terms  of  the 
interlocutor  of  28th  January  last,  and  no  appearance  being  now  made  for 
the  advocators,  decerns  against  them,  conform  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
summons  in  the  inferior  Court,  finds  the  advocator  liable  in  expenses,'  etc. 
Decree  for  the  taxed  amount  of  the  respondent's  account  of  expenses  was 
thereafter  pronounced  also  in  absence  of  the  complainer.  The  respondent 
having  charged  the  complainer  for  payment  of  the  amount  of  expenses 
contained  in  the  decree,  the  present  note  of  suspension  was  presented. 
The  Lord  Ordinary  (Barcaple)  refused  the  note  as  incompetent,  on  the 
ground  that  the  decree  sought  to  be  reduced  was  a  decree  m  foroy  and 
that  it  was  incompetent  to  suspend  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  pro- 
nounced in  foroy  except  upon  some  new  ground  emerging  after  the  date 
of  the  decree,  or  upon  the  ground  that  the  party  had  been  prevented  by 
circumstances,  not  under  his  control,  from  prosecuting  his  cause  or  com- 
plying with  the  orders  of  the  Court. 

To-day  the  Court  adhered  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  the 
Lord  President  observing  that  the  effect  of  holding  the  decree  sought  to 
be  suspended  to  be  a  decree  in  absence,  woujd  be  that  every  decree  pro- 
nounced in  respect  of  a  party's  failure  to  attend  a  debate  would  have 
that  character. 
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Adv.^  Rose  v.  Kennedy. — June  24. 

Donation — Deposit- ReceipL 

lids  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Aberdeenshire,  at  the 
istance  of  Hagh  Rose,  Tillykermack,  CouU,  against  John  Kennedy, 
!armer,  Dalrossach,  Strathdon,  executor-dative  of  the  late  Alexander 
Kennedy,  farmer.  Burns  of  Culquoich,  Towie.  It  appears  that  the  de- 
mised AJexander  Kennedy  in  June  1858  deposited  L.400  belonging  to 
oia  in  the  Union  Bank  at  Tarland  in  the  name  of  Rose,  who  was  his 
brxber-in-law.  In  June  1859  and  May  18G0  the  money  was  taken  up, 
«<L  with  the  accruing  interest,  re- deposited  in  Rose's  name.  A  short 
•iiae  after  Alexander  Kennedy's  death,  Rose  uplifted  the  money ;  but  the 
ik-tased's  brother,  John  Kennedy,  confirmed  as  executor-dative,  and 
rsised  an  action  against  Rose  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Aberdeenshire  to 
r -roTer  the  money,  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  of  the  deceased's 
leatb  it  formed  part  of  his  personal  means  and  estate.  A  proof  having 
\^  allowed,  it  appeared  that  the  re-deposits  were  made  by  the  de- 
^^,  Rose,  endorsing  the  deposit-receipts  to  enable  the  money  to  be 
T^iiited,  and,  as  he  explained,  employing  the  deceased  to  transact  his 
tihisess  for  him,  becau&ie  he  was  otherwise  occupied  at  the  time.  It  also 
spp^ed  that  Rose,  allowed  the  money  to  remain  in  the  bank  for  two 
jrars  aod  a  half,  and  never  paid  any  interest  upon  it  to  the  deceased ; 
'  n  the  contrary,  the  accruing  interest  was  added  to  the  principal  each 
year.  Also,  it  w*a^  proved  that  the  deceased  was  on  the  most  intimate 
i-'d  friendly  terms  with  Rose.  The  Sheriff-substitute  (Watson)  decided 
ufaTourof  Rose,  but  the  Sheriff  (Davidson)  recalled  the  interlocutor  on 
-  j^  ground  that  the  presumption  of  law  is  against  donation,  and  that  the 
|:tfender  had  failed  to  overcome  the  presumption.  The  defender  then 
fuagbt  the  case  into  the  Court  of  Session  by  a  note  of  advocation. 

A  majority  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  money  belonged  to 
PvOiie.  There  had  been  cases  in  which  it  had  been  held  that  the  endorsa- 
'iai  of  a  deposit-receipt  did  not  prove  donation.  The  endorsation  of  a 
ceposit-receipt  was  not  a  legitimate  mode  of  transferring  the  property  in 
y  contents.  It  was  merely  an  authority  to  uplift  these  contents.  If  the 
^isk  paid  on  that  authority  it  was  absolved  from  all  responsibility,  the 
'^^lorsee  becoming  the  endorser's  debtor  in  its  stead ;  but  it  was  not  so, 
^^leo  one  man  deposits  money  in  another's  name.  That  doesn't  make  the 
Uter  the  former's  creditor  in  any  sense.  The  present  case  was  much 
**"Miger  than  if  the  deceased  had  put  a  sum  of  money  into  Rose's  hand. 
^^bat  bad  taken  place  was  not  at  all  surprising,  considering  the  intimacy 
'>  '^be  parties,  their  relationship,  and  the  fact  that  the  deceased  was  at 
'te  time  an  old  man  without  children.  Their  Lordships  were  therefore 
"j^  opinion  that  the  Sheriff  had  gone  wrong,  and  that  "the  defender  must 
^assoilzied. 

Lord  Deas  dissented.  This  was  a  case  in  which  proof  prout  de  Jure 
^^  clearly  competent.  Farther,  the  oiius  of  proof  was  on  the  party 
*"l?iiig  donation.  Taking  these  things  together,  he  (Lord  Deas)  thought 
^^^  defender  had  entirely  failed  to  prove  that  the  deceased  had  made  a 
?ift  of  the  sum  of  L.400  to  him  in  1858. 
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Campbell's  Tbustbes  v.  Caaipbell's  Exectttors. — June  30. 

Writ— Testing  Clause, 

This  is  an  action  of  redaction  of  a  deed  signed  by  the  kte  QeofZi 
Gunning  Campbell  and  his  brother  William.  One  of  the  groonds  of  n- 
duction  is,  that  the  attesting  witnesses  did  not  bath  together  see  the  ptfik? 
to  the  deed  subscribe,  or  hear  them  acknowledge  their  subscriptioos.  A 
minute  was  lodged  for  the  parties  to  the  present  action,  admittiDg  tb/. 
the  signatures  of  the  Messrs  Campbell  were  acknowledged  to  each  witw^i 
separately,  the  one  not  being  present  when  the  acknowledgment  was  ma  J* 
to  the  other — that  the  acknowledgment  was  made  to  each  witness  in  Vjf 
same  room  and  on  the  same  day,  and  that  each  witness,  after  the  acko'i?- 
ledgmeut  was  made  to  him,  signed  the  deed  as  witness  in  presence  of  !>' . 
William  and  George  Gnnning  Campbell.  It  was  contended  for  the  }Kn- 
suers  that  the  acknowledgment  of  a  party's  signature  to  a  deed  bdf>re 
witnesses  was  a  solemnity  which  could  only  be  proved  by  the  concurriTifr 
attestations  of  two  witnesses,  both  present  when  the  single  fact  of  ac- 
knowledgment took  pliyce. 

To-day  the  Court  held  that  the  deed  was  validly  executed,  oheerrhjc 
that  the  question  had  been  virtually  decided  in  Robertson  v.  M'Caig,  !:»* 
December  1823. 


Campbell's  Trustees  v,  Campbell  and  Otrsbs. — Jufy  3. 

Process — Restriction. 

This  is  a  process  of  multiplepoinding,  at  the  instance  of  three  tnetet^ 
two  of  whom  are  real  raisers,  and  the  third  a  nominal  raiser.  After  tb< 
summons  was  served  and  called,  the  pursuers  and  real  raisers  lodge<J  i 
minute  abandoning  the  conclusions  of  the  action  in  regard  to  a  sam  ^i 
L.5000  therein  referred  to,  and  restricting  the  conclusions  and  the  ci'D- 
descendence  of  the  fund  in  medio  accordingly.  The  summons  was  enroUei 
on  the  30th  of  May,  and  the  minute  of  restriction  was  not  lodged  till  tbt* 
17th  June ;  but  in  the  printed  roll  which  was  called  on  the  2d  <AiriSK, 
the  words  '  as  restricted  by  minute '  appeared,  though  the  official  D<)t^ 
of  enrolment,  dated  the  20th  of  May,  did  not  contain  these  words.  1^*- 
pursuers  and  nominal  raiser,  who  was  also  a  defender  in  the  action,  ob* 
jected  to  the  competency  of  the  proposed  restriction.  The  Lord  OrdiDarr 
( Jerviswoode)  refused  to  give  effect  to  the  minute  of  restriction ;  and  tk 
pursuers  and  real  raisers  having  reclaimed,  the  Court  unanimouslj  au- 
hered  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor. 

WOTHERSPOON  AND  SiMPSON  V.  PeNNEY  AND  SOK. — JuUf  3. 

Charter-Party — Stamp  Latcs, 

This  is  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Glasgow.  The  pursnerf 
are  owners  of  the  brigantine  '  Eagle,'  of  Glasgow,  and  the  defenders  a."^ 
commission  merchants  there.  The  action  is  for  the  freight  of  the  '  Eiz^ 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  alleged  contract  is  contained  in  two  letters,  ou 
dated  8th  November  and  the  other  16th  November  1860.  The  Coart 
held  that  the  two  letters  together  formed  a  charter-party,  and  required!  • 
be  stamped,  and  that  the  stamping  of  the  letter  with  an  agreement  sttop 
and  the  payment  of  L.IO  of  penalty  did  not  cure  the  defect,  as  a  charter- 
party  could  not  be  stamped  after  a  month  from  its  date.     They  accorJ- 
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mdj  recalled  Sir  A.  Alison's  interlocator,  and  disoiissed  the  actioity 
i^jiug  the  parsnerB  liable  in  expenses. 

JOBKSTGK  r.  EdINBUBGH  AND  GLASGOW  RAILWAY  COMPANT. — Jufy  4. 

Solatium — Evidence, 

Tlfi  was  a  case  in  which  a  widow  claimed  damages  and  solatium  agunst 
^i^  Gnnpaoj  for  the  death  of  her  husband  in  the  late  collision  at  Winch- 
'.argL  The  defenders  moved  the  CJourt  for  a  diligence  to  recover  from 
lis-  ageute  correspondence  and  other  documents  tending  to  show  that  at, 
1^  £>r  some  time  prior  to,  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  pursuer  had  had 
&  eootemplation  the  bringing  an  action  to  have  the  marriage  declared  a 
=3Jlitj.  The  application  was  supported  on  the  ground  that,  if  this  were 
'<s  ^c  was  not  entitled  to  damages  for  injury  to  feelings ;  and  was  6p- 
Tosed  bj  the  pursuer  on  the  ground  of  the  irrelevancy  of  the  matters 
^  ifrtit  to  be  proved,  and  the  confidentiality  of  the  documents  sought  to 
eerwoTered. 

Tie  Court  unanimously  refused  the  application,  and  found  the  Com- 
ply liable  in  expenses. 

lnKES  (Collector  of  Abrears  of  Ankuity-Tax)  v.  Dick. — Juli/  7. 

Procesa — Lis  aUbi, 

In  this  case  the  Lord  Ordinary  pronounced  an  interlocutor  sustaining 
&  plea  of  Us  alibi  pendens  which  had  been  stated  for  the  defender.  The 
hctA  are  these : — On  29th  December  1862,  this  action  was  instituted  by 
ie  execution  of  the  summons.  On  10th  December,  an  interlocutor  was 
^t)Qoanced  in  a  Sheriff  Court  action,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  pursuer 
scainst  the  same  defender,  and  with  the  same  conclusions — dismissing  it 
^  iacompetent,  and  finding  the  defender  entitled  to  expenses.  On  30th 
I^ecember,  another  interlocutor  was  pronounced  in  the  same  Sheriff  Court 
utkm.  Improving  of  the  auditor's  report  on  the  defender's  taxed  account, 
ftcd  decerning  for  the  amount  thereof.  It  was  maintained  by  the  defender, 
■bt  OQ  the  29th  and  30th  of  December  there  was  a  double  dependence 
^the  same  suit.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Jerviswoode)  sustained  the  plea  of 
^  ahbij  and  dismissed  the  actions.  It  was  maintained  for  the  reclaimer, 
tittt  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  law  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Court  of  Session  Act  (1850),  by  the  23d  section  of  that  statute  it  was 
liseiiFed  that  an  action  was  not  in  dependence  till  the  summons  had  been 
airoUed ;  and  further,  that  when  an  action  was  dismissed  as  incompetent, 
ttd  nothing  remained  but  the  question  of  expenses,  there  was  not  room 
'Or  &  plea  of  lis  aUbiy  because,  so  far  as  the  pursuer  was  concerned,  the 
>ctioa  was  finally  out  of  Court. 

The  Court  unanimously  adhered  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor, 
ciosifised  the  action,  and  found  the  respondent  entitled  to  additional 
tipeoaes. 

The  Great  North  of  Scotlam)  Railway  Company  v.  Cruickshank 

OR  Gauld,  and  Others. — Jul^  8. 

MuUiplepoinding — Heir  and  Executor. 

In  1853  the  pursuers  bought  from  Mr  James  Gauld  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  at  the  price  of  L.140.    A  minute  of  sale  was  executed,  but  be- 
TOL.  TU.— NO.  lxxx.  auocst  1863.  3  H 
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fore  a  disposition  conld  be  got  signed  Gauld  died.  Under  these  circnm 
stances,  according  to  a  well-established  principle  of  law,  Ganld's  execute 
had  right  to  the  price,  whilst  his  heir  was  bound  to  implement  the  sal< 
Gauld's  executrix  recently  raised  an  action  for  the  price.  The  pursaen 
on  this,  raised  the  present  process  of  multiplepoinding  atid  declaratc 
(presumably  at  the  expense  of  the  fund  in  medio)^  for  the  purpose  avowedl 
of  bringing  both  heir  and  executrix  into  the  field,  consi^Ding  the  pric< 
and,  as  they  express  it  in  their  condescendence,  protecting  the  rights  an 
interests  of  the  pursuers. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  dismissed  the  action  in  so  far  as  it  wa 
an  action  of  multiplepoinding.  His  Lordship  held  that  such  a  proces 
was,  in  the  circumstances,  incompetent.  There  was  no  doable  distress 
The  heir  was  not  making  any  demand  for  the  price. 

The  Court  to-day  adhered,  finding  the  pursuers  liable  in  expenses 
Their  Lordships  proceeded  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Lord  Ordinar}) 
and  on  the  further  consideration  (as  stated  by  Lord  Curriehill),  that  th 
pursuers  had  a  clear  remedy  by  consigning  the  price  under  the  Landi 
Clauses  Act. 


Adv,y  Ikgus  and  Wakefield  v,  Phillip^. — July  10. 

JReparation — Injury. 

This  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Lanarkshire.  Th< 
action  was  at  the  instance  of  William  Phillips,  who  was  some  time  in  th< 
employment  of  Messrs  Inglis  and  Wakefield,  calico  printers,  Griasgow, 
concluding  that  his  employers  should  be  found  liable  in  the  sum  of  L.150{ 
in  name  of  damages,  for  bodily  injuries  sustained  by  him  while  in  theii 
employment,  which  he  said  were  referable  to  their  fault,  or  to  the  fault  ol 
those  for  whom  they  were  responsible.  The  grounds  of  action  were :— ^ 
(!)  That  the  pursuer  was  employed  by  the  defender  at  a  dangerous  occa^ 
pation,  for  which  his  age,  he  being  only  fourteen  years  and  some  months 
old,  unfitted  him  without  proper  superintendence  or  assistance ;  and  (2) 
that,  while  he  had  an  assistant  in  this  occupation,  that  assistant  was 
absent  at  the  time  when  the  accident  happened,  on  the  express  directions 
of  the  foreman.  The  machine  in  the  working  of  which  the  accident 
occurred  was  a  hydro-extractor — an  instrument  for  drawing  the  damp  out 
of  wet  cloth.  The  accident  happened  so  far  back  as  the  year  1855.  For 
the  defence  it  was  pleaded  that  the  machine  was  not  a  dangerous  one,  and 
that  it  was  usual  to  employ  young  people  of  the  pursuer's  age  in  working 
it.  It  was  further  specially  pleaded  that  the  accident  happened  through 
the  pursuer's  own  fault  and  carelessness,  in  respect  it  had  occurred  from 
the  violation  of  express  rules.  On  these  grounds  of  action  and  defence, 
evidence  having  been  led  at  some  length,  the  Sheriff-substitute  (Smith) 
found  that  the  pursuer  had  failed  to  prove  his  case,  and  assoilzied  the 
defender.  On  appeal,  the  Sheriff  (Sir  Archibald  Alison)  reversed  his 
Substitute's  interlocutor,  and  found  the  defender  liable  in  L.20  of  damages. 
The  case  was  then  carried  by  advocation  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
came  in  the  first  instance  before  Lord  Mackenzie,  who  found  that  the 
accident  had  happened  through  the  pursuer's  own  recklessness,  and  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  the  interlocutor  of  the  Sheriff-substitute. 

The  Lord  President  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff-substitute  and  of  the  Lo^^ 
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Ordraaiy  was  rights  in  respect  that  the  pursuer  had  failed  to  show  that  he 
WM  emplojed  by  the  defender  at  a  dangerous  machine  for  which  his  age 
sotted  him,  and  that  the  evidence  satisfactorily  instructed  that  the  acci- 
dent happened  through  the  pursuer's  own  fault,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
iaobedience  of  rules  with  which  he  had  been  specially  charged. 

PeL  and  Note,  Maitland  (Pergusson's  Factor). — Jul^  11. 

Guardian  and  Ward, 

This  IS  an  application  by  Lauderdale  Maitland,  Esq.  of  Eccles,  factor 
^iCD  tuioria  to  Kobert  Cutlar  Fergusson,  Esq.  of  Craigdarroch,  for  ap- 
p?i>nd  of  past  and  for  authority  to  make  adcUtional  expenditure  on  that 
ottte.  In  1860,  on  the  factor's  application,  the  Court  authorized  him 
to  expend  in  repairs  a  sum  of  upwards  of  L.3000,  being  the  amount 
tecording  to  estimate  necessary  for  executing  certain  repairs  on  the 
racsion-hoase,  offices,  and  porter's  lodge.  The  expense  of  the  repairs 
oecuted  by  the  factor  exceeded  considerably  the  estimated  sums,  and  he 
ks  already  expended  upwards  of  L.800  in  addition  to  what  was  autho- 
rized. He  now  petitions  the  Court  to  approve  of  this  additional  expendi- 
ture, and  to  grant  him  authority  to  expend  nearly  L.2000  more,  which 
be  says  is  neces$ary  to  complete  the  works  already  begun. 

The  Conrt  refused  this  application,  holding  that  to  grant  it  would  be 
pastiRi  exxmpU.  The  factor,  having  executed  repairs  beyond  those  autho- 
nzed  by  the  Court,  must  take  his  chance  of  being  able  to  show,  in  ac- 
'simting  with  his  ward,  that  the  expenditure  was  in  rem  versum  of  him, 
iad  so  a  good  item  of  charge  against  him.  Their  Lordships  hoped  this 
▼odd  be  the  case,  as  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose,  though  the  factor 
liad  acted  rashly,  that  he  had  done  so  in  bad  faith. 

Adv.,  Napier  and  Sons  v.  Cameron  and  Waterston. — Juli/  15. 

Contract — Freight, 

In  this  case  the  respondents  brought  an  action  in  the  Sheriff  Court  at 
Gbsgow  for  recovery  of  the  freight  of  certain  logs  of  wood  conveyed  by 
tbem  on  the  employment  of  the  advocators  from  Liverpool  to  Glasgow. 
Ttej  saed  for  freight  at  the  rate  of  L.d  per  log.  The  defence  stated  in 
the  Coort  below  was,  that  the  parties  had  contracted  for  the  conveyance 
cf  the  logs  in  question  at  the  rate  of  L.4,  5s.  per  log,  and  that  the  pur- 
•aos  (respondents)  were  not  entitled  to  claim  a  greater  rate  of  freight. 
lo  reply,  it  was  stated  that  the  contract  in  qaestion  was  entered  into  on 
ihe  representation  that  the  logs  were  each  from  four  to  five  tons  weight, 
viiereas  on  inspection  they  turned  out  to  be  dobble  that  weight ;  that 
vko  this  was  discovered,  the  respondents  refused  to  carry  out  the  said 
contract,  and  that  it  never  was  acted  upon,  but  that  the  logs  had  been 
esaveyed  to  Glasgow  under  a  subsequent  verbal  contract,  which  hstd  left 
tbe  freight  unspecified.  It  was  farther  maintained  that  the  freight  sued 
IjT  was  moderate  and  reasonable  in  the  circumstances.  After  a  proof, 
the  Sheriff-snbstitute  found  for  the  defenders  (advocators),  but  his  judg- 
meat  was  reversed  by  the  Sheriff;   whereupon  this  advocation  was 

brought.  , 

The  Lord  President,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said  that 
tli^e  was  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  the  evidence,  but  on  the 
vhole  he  thought  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff  should  be  adhered  to.     The 
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anus  MfBA  on  the  defenders  to  show  that  the  logs  were  ootHTeyed  under  the 
written  contract,  and  thej  had  failed  in  making  this  ont. 

Su9p.f  M'KiNNEY  V.  G.  Van  Heck  and  Co. — Juhf  16. 

Promissory  Note — Diligence. 

This  is  a  snspension  of  a  charge  bj  G.  Van  Heck  and  Co.,  froit  ex 
porters,  Dordrecht,  Holland,  on  a  document  in  the  following  terms : — 

<  L.50.  Olasgowy  2Ath  October  1862. 

^  At  fourteen  days  after  date,  I  accept  to  pay  to  Messrs  Q.  Van  Heel 
and  Co.,  or  order,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  value  received. — M 
John  M'Kinney,  fruit  merchant,  Bazaar,  Glasgow.' 

The  signature  '  John  M'Kinney '  was  written  across  the  face  of  thu 
document,  and  is  admittedly  the  signature  of  the  suspender.  The  gprouuc 
of  suspension  is,  that  this  document  is  not  a  regular  promissory  note,  anc 
is  not  therefore  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  summary  diligence  being  don< 
on  it. 

The  Court  repelled  the  reasons  of  suspension,  holding  that  the  docu^ 
ment  on  which  the  charge  proceeded  was  a  promissory  note. 


Craio  V,  GREia  AND  McDonald. — July  16. 
Poor — Settlement, 

This  is  an  action  at  the  instance  of  the  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  parisl 
of  St  Cuthbert's  against  the  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  burgh  parish  of  tb< 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  parish  of  Lasswade 
for  relief  of  certain  advances  made  by  the  pursuer  to  a  pauper  of  th( 
name  of  James  Smith.  When  the  case  was  debated  last  year,  the  Courl 
found  the  following  facts  proved : — 1.  That  the  pauper  James  Smith  wsu 
bom  in  the  City  Parish  of  Edinburgh.  2.  That  he  is  the  lawful  son  ol 
the  late  James  Smith,  some  time  a  soldier  in  the  42d  Regiment,  who  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Lasswade,  and  died  in  Aagust  1851.  3.  That  it  h 
not  proved  that  the  pauper's  father  had,  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  a 
settlement  by  residence  in  the  City  Parish  of  Edinburgh,  or  any  other 
parish.  4.  That  on  7th  August  1857,  the  pauper,  who  was  then  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  had  become  unable  from  disease  to  support 
himself,  became  chargeable  on  the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert's.  5.  That  at 
that  date  the  pauper  had  no  settlement  by  residence  in  any  parish.  6. 
That  it  is  not  proved  that  either  the  pauper's  father  or  mother,  or  the 
pauper  himself,  were  proper  objects  of  parochial  relief,  until  he  became 
chargeable  on  the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert's  as  aforesaid. 

With  these  findings  the  papers  were  appointed  to  be  boxed  to  the  other 
judges,  with  a  view  to  their  giving  their  opinions  on  the  question— 
'  Whether  the  City  Parish  of  Edinburgh  or  the  parish  of  Lasswade  is 
bound  to  relieve  the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert's  ?' 

The  whole  Court  (Lords  Cowan,  Neaves,  Kinloch,  and  Ormidale  dis* 
senting)  have  decided  that  the  pauper's  settlement  is  in  the  parish  of  liis 
birth,  and  not  in  the  parish  of  his  father's  settlement,  and  that  the  City 
Parish  is  therefore  bound  to  relieve  St  Cuthbert's. 
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DocpsET  r.  Daubtmfle  and  Othebs  (Macfablane's  Tbustees). — 

Jtihf  17. 

DiUgence^^Registration  Clause. 

Tliis  was  a  suspension  of  a  charge  for  payment  of  the  rent  of  a  mineral 
Md  in  Stirlingshire,  on  the  ground  that  the  coal,  one  of  the  snbjects 
idf  was  exhausted  before  the  tenant  entered  into  possession ;  that  the 
kdlord  had  improperly  shut  np  a  part  of  the  road  forming  the  tenant's 
ucess  to  the  subjects ;  and  that  the  new  portion  substituted  for  it  was 
i>)  badly  made  as  to  be  impassable  for  carts.  There  were  also  two  objec- 
tioQs  to  the  form  of  the  diligence— Ist,  On  the  ground  that  the  Personal 
Di%eoce  Act,  1  and  2  Vict,  cap.  114,  requires  that  both  the  date  and 
the  oatare  of  the  extract,  and  the  decree  or  obligation  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, should  be  stated  in  the  charge,  whereas  the  charge  in  this  case 
ixntaiDed  only  the  date  of  the  extract ;  and,  2dly,  That  the  short  form  of 
r^ntion  claase  sanctioned  by  the  Titles  to  Land  Act,  1860,  is  not 
spplicable  to  leases.  The  words  used  in  the  statute  are,  '  all  deeds  and 
TtitiDgs  whatever;'  but  it  was  maintained  that  the  meaning  of  these 
words  was  controlled  by  the  interpretation  clause,  which  defines  the  word 
'deed'  by  enumerating  a  great  variety  of  deeds,  among  which  leases  are 
lot  mentioued. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills  refused  the  note  of  suspension^  and  the 
Court  adhered.  On  the  second  point,  the  Lord  President  observed  that 
tbe  object  of  the  interpretation  clause  of  the  Titles  to  Land  Act  was  to 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  deed,'  not  to  limit  it ;  and  that  the 
fords  *  any  deed  or  writing  whatever '  were  perfectly  general. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Alsxakdeb  Leith  of  Fbeefield  and  Glenkindis  V,  Dame  Mabt 

LErrH  AND  Others. — June  19. 

Entail — Revocation, 

The  eldest  son  and  heir-at-law  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Leith  brings 
action  of  reduction  ex  capite  kcti  against  Sir  Alexander's  testa- 
mentary trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  codicil  executed  by  Sir 
Alexander  on  the  14th  ITebruary  1859.  This  codicil  revokes  certain 
iB^^tnictions  as  to  entailing  the  lands  of  Cnlquoichs  contained  in  the  de- 
ceased's trust  disposition  and  settlement  of  1854,  and  proceeds  further 
to  make  a  new  conveyance  in  fee-simple  in  favour  of  certain  persons, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  heir-at-law.  The  conclusions  for  reduction  in 
tiiis  action  are  directed  against  the  new  conveyance  only,  and  expressly 
pelade  that  part  of  the  codicil  which  revokes  the  instructions  to  entail. 
Sir  Alexander  Leith,  when  he  executed  a  settlement  of  his  general  estate 
io  1854,  was  heir  of  entail  in  possession  of  the  estates  of  Freefield 
vtd  Oleokmdie,  and  therefore  not  being  in  a  position  to  make  them 
tlte  iiibject  of  conveyance,  he  excepted  them,  but  conveyed  his  whole 
other  means  and  estate,  heritable  and  moveable ;  and  after  this  general 
coQTejaDce  he  made  a  special  conveyance  of  the  lands  of  Cnlquoichs, 
*Mch  was  the  only  fee-simple  land  estate  he  possessed.  The  directions 
^i^en  to  the  trustees  as  to  this  estate  were  to  entail  it  on  the  truster's 
^dest  800,  and  the  same  series  of  heirs  and  substitutes  as  in  the  entails 

^^  ^lenkindie  and  Freefield.    With  regard  to  the  residue  and  remainder 
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of  his  means  and  estate,  he  directed  the  trustees  <  to  pay  over  the  said 
residue,  and  divide  the  same  among  mj  said  younger  children.'  In  1857 
Sir  Alexander  executed  a  codicil,  containing  explanations  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  entail ;  and  in  1859  he  executed  a  second  codicil  (the  one 
under  reduction),  which  revokes  the  instructions  to  the  trustees  to  entail, 
and  contains  a  conveyance  settling  the  estate  in  fee-simple  on  his  second 
son,  and  failing  him,  on  other  heirs.  The  defenders  plead,  that  as  the 
conveyance  in  this  codicil  does  not  take  effect,  and  as  the  revocation  con- 
tained in  it  annuls  the  directions  to  entail,  the  special  conveyance  in  the 
trust  deed  has  the  effect  of  throwing  the  lands  of  Culquoichs  into  the 
general  estate,  to  be  disposed  of  in  terms  of  the  residue  clause. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Mackenzie)  found  that  the  pursuer  was  entitled 
to  reduce  the  codicil  in  so  far  as  it  conveyed  in  fee- simple  the  lands  of 
Culquoichs,  and  therefore  repelled  the  defences.  The  defenders  having 
reclaimed,  the  Court  adhered,  with  expenses. 

Henry  Chkyne  (Collector  op  the  Ministers'  Widows'  Fund  v.  A.  S. 
Cook  and  Others,  Trustees  of  Ladhofe  Church. — June  19. 

Church' Acty  54  Oeo.  IIL,  c.  169. 

The  parish  of  Ladhope  became  vacant  on  the  17th  December  1857, 
when  its  then  minister,  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  was  translated  to  another 
parish.    The  vacancy  was  not  supplied  till  the  25th  June  1858,  when  tbe 
Rev.  Robert  Blacklock  was  inducted  as  minister.    In  the  present  action 
the  collector  of  the  Widows'  Fund  claims,  under  the  12th  section  of  the 
Act  of  54  Geo.  III.,  cap.  169,  the  stipend  that  effeired  during  the  vacancy. 
The  parish  of  Ladhope  was  erected  quoad  sacra  by  a  decree  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Teinds  in  July  1855 ;  and  the  defenders,  who  are  the  trustees 
under  the  deed  of  constitution  granted  by  the  General  Assembly,  contend 
that  the  vacant  stipend  should  be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  tbe 
benefice  and  the  benefit  of  the  institution.    The  12th  section  of  54  Geo. 
III.,  cap.  169,  upon  the  construction  of  which  the  discussion  turned,  pro- 
vides <  that  when  any  parish  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  becomes  vacant, 
by  the  death,  translation,  resignation,  or  deprivation  of  an  incumbent 
holding  the  pastoral  cure  and  benefice  of  such  parish,  and  that  vacaot 
stipend  thereby  arises  subsequent  to  the  crop  and  year  1818^  such  vacant 
stipend,  in  so  far  as  it  has  heretofore  been  applicable  by  the  patron  to 
pious  purposes,  shall  thenceforth  and  in  all  time  to  come  be  levied  in  man- 
ner hereinafter  mentioned,  and  paid  to  the  said  general  collector,  who  is 
hereby  authorized  to  levy  and  discharge  the  same  by  himself,  his  deputies 
or  factors ;  and  he  is  also  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  apply  tbe 
produce  thereof  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  under  the  directions  of  the 
trustees  appointed  to  manage  the  said  fund,  any  law,  statute,  or  custom 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Jerviswoode)  decerned  in  the  pursuer's  favour, 
and  the  Court  adhered. 

Adamson  (Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  Citt  Parish  of  Glasgow) 
V.  The  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees. — June  26. 

Poor — A  saessment. 

This  was  an  action  at  the  instance  of  the  Inspector  of  Poop  of  the  City 
Parish  of  Gla<3gow,  the  leading  conclusion  of  which  was,  that  the  de- 
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^ders,  the  Parliamentary  Trastees  for  ImproTing  the  KaTigation  of  the 
Eirer  Cljde,  are  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  the 
Citj  Pansh  of  Glasgow,  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
Eie&t  Act,  in  respect  of  lands  and  heritages  belonging  to  and  occupied  by 
d^si  within  the  said  parish.  The  defenders  pleaded  that,  as  the  property 
vas  Tested  in  them  for  public  purposes,  and  as  the  trust  revenues  were 
apftfopriated  by  statute  to  specific  public  purposes,  among  which  the  pay- 
Kait  of  poor-rates  is  not  mcluded,  they  were  entitled  to  be  assoilzied. 
The  case  came  to  be  argued  before  the  whole  Court,  when  a  judgment 
Tts  prononneed  repelling  the  defenders'  plea,  and  remitting  the  case  to 
tb«  Lford  Ordinary  to  dispose  of  the  other  oonclusions  of  the  summons. 
Tae  remaiDing  conclusions  are — (1)  That  all  wharfage  grounds,  quays^ 
Etearaboat  wharves,  sheds,  cranes,  weighing  machines,  a  ferry  across  the 
Cijde»  and  certain  premises  in  Robertson  Street,  occupied  by  the  de- 
fenders, are  lands  and  heritages  within  the  meaning  of  the  Poor  Law 
Aoendment  Act,  and  as  such  subject  to  assessment ;  (2)  That  the  dues 
{ttjabie  to  the  defenders,  for  the  use  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the 
preceding  conclnsion,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
aanoal  yalae  of  these  subjects ;  (3)  That  the  dues  payable  to  the  de- 
ieode^Sf  from  ships  navigating  the  river  Clyde*  fall  to  be  taken  into 
aceottot  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  lands  and  heritages  belonging  to 
rham ;  (4)  That  the  dues  payable  to  the  defenders,  in  respect  of  their 
ferry,  fall  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  lands 
aad  heritages  belonging  to  them ;  and  (5)  That  the  assessors  under  the 
Valuation  Act  for  the  district  within  which  the  City  Parish  of  Glasgow 
fi  situated,  in  estimating  the  yearly  valae  of  the  defenders'  lands  and 
beritagee,  ooght  to  take  into  account  the  various  matters  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  conclusion. 

The  Court,  on  a  reclaiming  note  from  the  Lord  Ordinary's  Court,  pro- 
BDonced  the  following  interlocutor : — 

*'  The  Lords  having  resumed  consideration  of  the  reclaiming  notes  for 
the  parties  agamst  Lord  Jerviswoode's  interlocutor  of  20th  March  1862, 
with  the  annual  accounts  since  lodged  for  the  defenders,  and  the  record 
with  the  additional  pleas  added  thereto,  and  minute  and  answers,  Nos. 
12  and  15  of  process,  and  heard  counsel,  recall  the  interlocutor  reclaimed 
ftfrainst :  Find  that  the  defenders  are  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  8 
k  9  Yiet,  cap.  83,  owners  and  occupiers  of  wharfage  ground,  quays, 
steamboat  wharves,  sheds,  cranes,  weighing  machines,  a  ferry,  and  house 
property  in  Robertson  Street,  all  situated  within  the  City  Parish  of  Glas- 
gow, and  as  such  are  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
said  parish,  according  to  the  annual  value  of  the  said  subjects :  Find  that 
tike  pursuer  has  not  established  that  the  defenders  are,  within  the  meair- 
ffig  of  the  said  Act,  owners  and  occupiers,  or  owners,  or  occupiers,  of  any 
ether  lands  and  heritages  within  the  said  parish :  Find  that  any  dues, 
rates,  or  duties  imposed  by  statute,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  payable  to 
the  defenders  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  return  for  the  use  of,  and  the  ac- 
commodation afforded  by,  the  said  wharfage  ground,  quays,  steamboat 
Tfaarves,  sheds,  cranes,  and  weighing  machines,  may  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  the  annual  value  thereof :  To  this  extent  and  effect  declare 
and  decern  in  terms  of  the  conclusions^of  the  summons ;  but  in  so  far  as 
tlie  summons  concludes  for  declarator  that  any  dues,  rates,  or  duties,  or 
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portions  of  dues,  rates,  or  duties,  other  than  those  above  specified,  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  annnal  value  of  the  said  wharf- 
age ground,  quays,  steamboat  wharves,  sheds,  cranes,  and  weighing 
machmes,  assoilzie  the  defenders  therefrom:  Quoad  ulint,  dismiss  the 
action,  and  decern :  In  so  far  as  the  question  of  expenses  has  not  been 
disposed  of,  find  no  expenses  due  to  or  by  either  party.' 

Cbaig  and  Son  v.  M'Beath  and  Others. — JtUtf  3. 

Contract — Penalty  or  Damage, 

This  was  an  action  at  the  instance  of  George  Craig  and  Son,  mer- 
chants, Thnrso,   against  Charles  M'Beath,   banker,  Fraserburgh,  and 
James  Stevenson,  master  mariner  there,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  cfdled  the 
^  Bayfield,'  of  Peterhead,  for  <  the  sum  of  L.25  sterling,  being  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  due  by  the  defenders  for  non-fulfilment  of  an  agreement  or 
charter  entered  into  by  the  pursuers  on^  the  one  part,  and  the  said  James 
Stevenson,  as  master  of  and  one  of  the  owners,  andi  acting  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  other  owner,  of  the  said  schooner  or  vessel,  called  the 
^Bayfield'  as  aforesaid,  on  or  about  the  8th  day  of  January  1861  years, 
whereby  the  said  James  Stevenson,  as  master  of  and  one  of  the  owners, 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  owner  of  said  vessel  or 
schooner,  engaged  that,  after  discharging  the  then  present  cargo  on 
board  thereof^  he  should  proceed  therewith  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
load  a  full  cargo  of  coals  or  tiles  for  the  pursuers,  and  carry  such  cargo 
to  Thurso,  all  conform  to  ^  memorandum  for  charter,'  dated  Thurso,  8th 
January  1861,  produced  and  founded  on,  but  which  agreement  or  charter 
the  said  defenders  failed  to  perform,  with  legf  1  interest,  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  said  sum  of  L.25,  from  the  Ist  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1861  tiU  paid.'    The  provision  in  the  contract  of  affreightment  was 
in  the  following  terms : — '  In  consideration  of  which,  the  said  freighters 
not  only  agree  to  have  ready  to  put  on  board  the  said  ship  the  said  cargo, 
but  also  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  master  or  his  assigns 
for  the  voyage  aforesaid,  freight  at  the  rate  of  L.7  (seven  pounds)  per 
keel,  and  10s.  gratuity  to  captain,  with  30s.  per  d^y  for  every  day's 
detention  over  and  above  the  days  allowed  as  aforesaid.    Penalty  for 
non-performance  of  this  agreement,  twenty-five  pounds  sterling.'    Tlie 
defenders  pleaded  (1)  that  the  action  was  irrelevant,  but  (2)  that  in  any 
event  the  Court  should  modify  the  penalty  to  the  amount  of  the  actual 
loss.    Per  curiam :  The  real  question  was,  whether  what  had  been  stipo- 
lated  for  was  liquidated  damages  or  random  damages.    The  difference 
between  the  two  had  been  carefully  consider  « in  the  case  of  Bobertson  v. 
Joknstonj  1st  March  1861,  23  D.  646.    In  that  case  the  Court  held  the 
damages  to  be  liquidated,  because  they  bore  a  definite  proportion  to  the 
loss  sustained ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  was  no  such  proportioning, 
but  the  penalty  of  L.25  was  provided  in  the  event  of  any  breach,  whether 
the  loss  was  greater  or  less  than  that  amount.    It  was  quite  open  to  the 
defender  to  say  that  the  demand  was  exorbitant,  and  ought  to  be  modi- 
fied.   He  had  now  stated  a  plea  to  that  effect,  and  there  was  therefore 
ground  for  inquiry.    If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  loss  sustained  was  less 
than  the  stipulated  penalty,  the  Court  would  modify  it  to  that  extent.  If) 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  turn  out  that  the  loss  was  greater  than  the 
penalty,  then  the  Court  would  decree  for  the  full  L.25,  with  interest  from 
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ie  date  of  the  breach ;  because  if  there  was  no  grbund  for  modification, 
:ieQ  the  penalty  was  dae  as  a  debt  at  the  date  of  the  breach.  The 
C'jcn  would  not  grant  the  ordinary  issues  in  an  action  of  damages, 
becftose  the  judgment  mast  be  pronounced  by  the  Court  itself ;  but  they 
▼odd  direct  issues  which  would  elicit  from  the  jury  answers  in  fact  upon 
FJEch  the  Court  could  go  in  deciding  the  question  of  modification. 

Menzies  v.  Menzies. — July  3. 

BonaJicU  Possession, 
The  late  Sir  Neil  Menzies  was  only  entitled,  under  the  entails  of  his 
estates,  to  provide  for  his  wife  a  liferent  provision,  by  way  of  locality,  to 
t!tf  extent  of  one-fourth  in  value  of  the  entailed  estates.  He  executed  a 
<iisposition  of  locality,  conveying  to  Lady  Menzies  certain  lands  specially 
'jiffled  aud  described,  and  she  was  infeft  therein.  Her  title  was  ap- 
parently complete ;  .it  was  meant  to  be  so.  Sir  Neil  Menzies  believed 
:Lat  the  locality  lands  did  not  exceed  in  value  one-fourth  of  the  estates, 
aad  Lady  Menzies  accepted  them,  and  possessed  them  on  the  same  foot- 
isp^.  Had  the  rule  or  principle  of  valuation  continaed  to  be  what  it  was 
MJered  to  be  at  the  date  of  the  disposition  of  locality,  the  title  of  Lady 
Aleaziee  would  have  been  to  its  full  extent  unquestionable ;  but  a  ques- 
tion of  importance  and  difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  the  ascertainment  of 
the  value  of  the  locality  lands.  It  was  said  that  the  estimated  value  of 
nniet  shootings  should  be  taken  into  account ;  and  after  much  litigation 
aod  great  difference  of  judicial  opinion,  it  was  ultimately  decided  (House 
of  Lords,  7th  June  1861),  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  a  majority 
of  the  whole  judges,  that  the  value  of  the  shootings  over  the  locality  lands, 
ilthongb  not  let  by  the  late  Sir  Neil  Menzies,  ought  to  be  taken  into 
computation  along  with  the  value  of  the  other  shootings  on  the  estates, 
ni  ascertaining  whether  the  defender's  provision  exceeded  one-fourth  part 
of  the  lands  and  estate  belonging  to  the  granter  of  the  disposition  in 
locality.  The  result  therefore  is,  that  in  consequence  of  an  error  juris  in 
the  principle  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  estates,  there  had  been  an 
^nrorfadi  in  the  actual  estimate  of  value ;  so  that,  to  the  extent  of  L.159 
annually,  the  locality  lands  conveyed  to  Lady  Menzies,  and  possessed  by 
ber,  exceeded  in  value  the  one-fourth  part  of  the  estates  to  which  Sir 
Xeil  Menzies'  power  of  granting  provision  was  limited.  The  error  has 
been  corrected,  and  the  '  reconveyance '  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  the  dis- 
position of  locality  has  been  ordered  and  executed.  The  present  action 
'  has  been  raised  by  Sir  Robert  Menzies,  the  successor  of  Sir  Neil,  to  com- 
pel Lady  Menzies  to  repe«,^the  sum  of  L.159  for  each  of  the  years  from 
1846  to  1859,  under  deduction  of  the  sum  of  L.25,  being  the  annual  value 
of  a  portion  of  the  shootings  of  the  locality  lands  possessed  by  the  pur- 
suer himself.  Lady  Menzies  pleaded  bona  fide  possession  and  consump- 
tion. The  Lord  Ordinary  sustained  the  plea,  and  held  that  the  bona  fide 
possession  by  Lady  Menzies  did  not  cease  till  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  7th  June  1861.     To  this  judgment  the  Court  now  adhered. 

Eabl  op  Hopetodn  v.  Hunter's  Trustees  and  Others. — July  11. 

Lease — Renewal, 
On  the  24th  June  1747,  George  Cockbum,  of  Ormiston,  let  to  Andrew 
Wight,  and  his  heirs  and  assignees  (the  assignees  being  always  such  as 
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the  landlord  should  approve),  the  farm  of  Cotterwell,  for  nineteen  years; 
from  Wbitsandaj  1747,  at  the  rent  of  L.5d  per  annum.     The  tack  con- 
tained an  obligation  on  the  landlord  to  renew  the  lease  perpetually  from 
nineteen  years  to  nineteen  years ;  but  under  a  stipulation  thus  expressed, 
'upon  the  said  Andrew  Wight  and  his  foresaids  their  tendering  and 
paying  to  him  the  said  George  and  his  foresaids  the  sum  of  L.5d  sterling ' 
(afterwards  rednced  to  L.52), '  as  a  year's  rent  of  the  said  farm  and  others, 
by  way  of  fine  and  consideration,  to  the  said  George  and  bis  foresaids, 
over  and  above  the  yearly  rent  after  mentioned,  and  demanding  a  new 
lease  from  the  said  George  or  bis  foresaids  in  a  legal  manner,  before  a 
notary  and  two  witnesses,  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  expiry  of  the  said 
term  of  nineteen  years,*     The  lease  afterwards  adds  in  general  terms,  'And 
so  forth  thereafter,  the  said  tack  of  the  foresaid  farm  and  others  above 
mentioned  shall  be  renewable  in  favour  of  the  said  Andrew  Wight  and 
his  foresaids  from  nineteen  years  to  nineteen  years,  upon  their  making  the 
like  tender,  payment,  and  demand  at  the  end  of  every  nineteen  years, 
and  in  the  terms  above  mentioned,  and  observing  and  performing  the 
conditions,  provisions,  and  other  qualifications  contained  in  this  present 
tack.'    The  right  to  have  the  lease  perpetually  renewed  at  the  tenant's 
option  was  further  a  bargain  of  the  most  advantageous  kind  for  the 
tenant.     According  to  the  pursuer's  statement,  the  farm  is  now  worth 
L.350  per  annum ;  or,  in  other  words,  would  yield  a  sub-rent  of  about 
L.300.     The  lease  was  sold  by  Mr  Wight's  successor,  in  1837,  to  Mr 
William  Hunter,  whom  the  defenders  represent,  at  the  price  of  L.6500. 
The  original  lease  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  on  due  notice,  down  to 
the  year  1842 ;  at  Whitsunday  of  which  year,  a  current  lease  of  nineteen 
years  expired.     On  the  12th  May  1841,  being  more  than  twelve  months 
prior  to  this  period,  the  usual  demand  for  a  renewal  was  intimated  to 
Lord  Hopetoun,  the  successor  of  Mr  Cockburn  in  the  ownership  of  the 
lands.    The  demand  was  in  the  usual  manner,  for  '  a  renewal  of  the  said 
lease  from  the  said  Earl,  in  favour  of  the  said  William  Hunter  and  his 
foresaids,  for  other  nineteen  years  longer^  for  payment  of  the  same  yearly 
rent,  on  the  same  terms,  and  with  and  under  the  same  conditions,  provi- 
sions, and  qualifications  contained  in  the  tack  before  mentioned.'    Pay- 
ment was  at  the  same  time  tendered  of  the  fine  or  consideration  of  L.o2. 
On  this  occasion.  Lord  Hopetoun  refused  to  grant  the  renewal  demanded. 
A  difference  had  arisen  as  to  the  terms  in   which  the  lease  shonld 
be  expressed,  with  respect  to  an  obligation  on  the  landlord  to  furnish 
timber  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  and  gates.    A  correspondence 
ensued  which  lasted  some  years.    At  last,  on  10th  December  1845,  Mr 
Hunter  raised  an  action  against  Lord  Hopetoun,  concluding  that  be 
should  be  decerned  and  ordained  to  '  reiterate  and  renew  the  said  lease  of 
the  lands  and  others  before  mentioned  in  favour  of  the  said  William 
Hunter,  bis  heirs  and  assignees,  for  other  nineteen  years  longer,  from  the 
term  of  Whitsunday  and  the  separation  of  the  crop  1842,  for  payment  of 
the  same  yearly  rent,  at  the  same  terms,  and  with  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  provisions,  and  qualifications,  etc.    On  16th  March  1846,  Lord 
Hopetoun  gave  in  defences  against  this  action,  pleading  that  the  lease 
had  been  forfeited  in  respect  of  the  tenant's  violation  of  the  contract;  and 
.iJternatively,  that  if  a  new  lease  was  to  be  granted,  the  obligations  as  to 
timber  should  be  expressed  in  the  terms  proposed  by  the  landlord,  not 
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j  tlose  proposed  by  the  tenant.  This  action  nerer  proceeded  further 
tcrtrds  jadgment.  The  tenant  perhaps  found  it  unnecessary  to  press  it 
fcmrd,  as  he  was  in  the  meanwhile  continuing  in  possession.  The  action 
k'}  asleep  in  1847.  The  correspondence  was  meanwhile  renewed,  in  the 
ri«r  of  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  the  lease.  It  con- 
tbced  with  intermitting  vigour  down  to  17th  January  1849,  when  it  also 
vcDtto  sleep,  the  next  letter  referred  to  bearing  date  14th  December 
li60,  nearly  twelve  years  afterwards.  Mr  Hunter  all  the  time  remained 
h  possession  of  the  farm.  He  died  in  1852,  leaving  a  trust  settlement, 
ander  which  the  defenders,  John  Hunter  and  others,  are  trustees.  The 
kise  demanded  in  1841  would,  if  granted,  have  expired  at  Whitsunday 
\iU,  and  the  separation  of  the  crop  of  that  year.  No  demand  was  made 
for  its  renewal  prior  to  the  time  the  correspondence  was  renewed,  on  the 
lith  December  1860.  Posterior  to  this  date,  two  or  three  letters  passed 
t^ecn  the  agents  of  the  parties.  Those  written  on  the  part  of  the 
'Menders,  though  not  directly  referring  to  a  new  lease,  are  evidently 
fiitten  in  the  idea  of  the  occupation  of  the  farm  going  on  beyond  the 
Kit  Whitsunday.  Those  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  do  not,  for  a  time, 
pcint  to  anything  else.  At  last,  on  a  special  reference  to  the  subject, 
foatained  in  a  letter  from  the  defenders*  agent,  dated  12th  February  1861, 
tb  agent  of  Lord  Hopetoun  wrote  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  'As 
ft"  demand  for  renewal  of  this  lease  has  been  made  by  the  tenant,  the 
oblation  to  renew  has  come  to  an  end  ;  and  the  tenant  will  fall  to  re- 
36Te  from  the  premises  at  the  expiry  of  the  current  period  of  nineteen 
5?ars.'  On  the  2d  April  1861,  the  present  action  was  raised  by  Lord 
Hopetoun  against  the  trustees  of  the  late  tenant,  Mr  Hunter,  whose  right 
V  assignees  had  never  been  approved  by  the  landlord,  and  against  his 
L!ir-at-law,  who  at  the  time  the  demand  for  a  renewal  should  have  been 
3ade,  was  a  lunatic  without  curators.  It  concludes  for  decree  of  de- 
'^or  that  the  right  of  renewal  had  ceased  and  become  extinguished, 
ad  for  decree  of  removing  at  Whitsunday,  and  the  separation  of  the 
«^op  of  that  year  1861.  Posterior  to  the  raising  of  the  action — namely, 
'^  11th  May  1861 — ^the  defenders  made  a  fqrmal  demand  for  a  renewal 
^J-  the  lease  for  other  nineteen  years,  tendering  payment  of  the  fine  or 
eoQEJderation  of  L.52.  The  question  now  arises,  whether  the  right  of 
rraewal  has  or  has  not  come  to  an  end  ?  The  main  contention  of  the 
^fenders  was,  that  as  the  landlord  had  failed  to  fulfil  the  obligations  on 
^  side  by  refusing  a  formal  lease,  the  tenant  was  liberated  on  bis  from 
-^  necessity  of  complying  with  this  stipulation.  It  was  also  contended 
^J  the  defenders  that  the  possession  of  the  farm  during  the  nineteen  years 
^  1842  to  1861  must  be  held  to  have  been,  not  on  a  new  nineteen 
jears*  lease,  but  on  tacit  relocation,  from  year  to  year,  under  the  previous 
Itase— leavmg  the  noticer  of  May  1841  unexhausted,  and  operative  for  a 
fiev  lease  to  be  granted  now.  A  special  case  was  attempted  to  be  made 
^>&  behalf  of  the  defender,  Dav|d  Hunter,  the  son  and  heir-at-law  of  the 
^e  tenant  It  was  said,  and  is  admitted,  that  at  the  time  the  notice 
siioold  have  been  given,  David  Hunter  was  insane,  as  he  continued  to  be 
u  ^e  date  of  the  present  action.  The  want  of  notice  cannot,  therefore, 
^  is  contended,  be  made  to  operate  against  David  Hunter.  And  he, 
Ij^bis  father's  heir,  is,  it  is  said,  the  party  having  right  to  the  new  lease. 
%Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  held  that  the  defenders'  right  to  obtain  a 
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renewed  lease  of  the  lands  from  and  after  the  term  of  Wbitsondsy  1^*>1 
has  ceased  and  determined  in  respect  of  their  failure  to  make  Hie  demaiM 
stipulated  for  as  the  condition  of  snch  renewal.  The  defenders  hark^ 
reclaimed,  the  Court  adhered. 

The  case  of  E.  of  Hcpetoun  v.   W^ht^  which  was  decided  on  the  sam? 
day,  was  similar  in  its  circumstances  and  results. 

Susp.  and  Int.,  Watson  v,  Neuffert. — July  14. 

Obligation — Restraint  of  Trade, 
This  was  a  petition  for  interdict  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Ley  boon/- 1 
Watson,  corn-factor  in  Leith,  against  Mr  A.  A.  H.  Nenffert,  carrying  ^  n, 
business  as  a  corn-factor  op  dealer  in  corn,  in  any  of  the  branches  of  tkti 
business,  either  on  commission  or  otherwise,  in  Leith  or  its  Ticinitj.  h\ 
1857  the  complainer  engaged  the  respondent  as  his  clerk  for  a  vein 
without  salary,  '  in  order  that  you  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  bo-l*! 
ness  I  carry  on  here,*  the  counter  obligation  being  that  ''you  agree  t'^ii 
neither  during  the  above  period,  nor  atitfl  expiry,  will  you  take  any  oil*  rj 
situation  in  Leith,  or  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  business  onp^^iT 
own  account  here.'  From  time  to  time  the  complainer  re-engaged  t::-| 
respondent  down  to  April  1861,  when  their  engagement  was  embodied  \z< 
the  following  letter  and  acceptance  : — 

*  Leith,  April  9,  1861.  Mr  A.  Neuffert,  Leith.    , 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  hWvo  engaged  you  as  my  clerk  for  a  term  of  two  year?, 
from  1st  May  1861,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  L150,  on  the  following  cun- 
ditions : — Tour  hours  of  attendance  at  my  office  to  be  from  9  a.m.  xo  ^ 
P.M.  You  are  to  reside  in  Leith,  and  give  your  entire  attention  to  qj 
business,  and  neither  while  in  my  service  nor  after  leaving  it  are  you  t**  i 
accept  any  other  situation,  nor  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  l'U>i- 
ness  on  your  own  account  in  Leith  or  neighbourhood.  »You  hare,  Ii 
understand,  arranged  to  be  free  from  any  military  duty  in  Holstein  dju'ir.-: 
this  engagement.  (Signed)        '  Leybourne  Watsox/ 

*  I  accept  the  above.  (Signed)  A.  Neuffert.' 

The  respondent  having  recently  set  up  in  business  for  himself  as  a  corn- 
factor  in  Leith,  under  the  firm  of  A.  A.  Neuffert  and  Co.,  the  complaiccf  i 
has  presented  this  petition  for  interdict  against  him.  The  leading  defeocx 
made  by  the  respondent  was,  that  the  '  alleged  restriction  said  to  be  ii^- 
posed  upon  the  respondent  is  illegal  jand  against  public  policy,  and  o^^- 
not  be  enforced.'  The  Lord  Ordinary  passed  the  note  by  the  followicc 
interlocutor : — ^  Passes  the  note,  and  grants  interim  interdict  against  th 
respondent  engaging  in  business  as  a  corn-factor,  or  as  a  merchant  o: 
dealer  in  com,  in  any  of  the  branches  or  departments  of  that  busint<N 
either  on  commission  or  otherwise,  in  Leith  or  the  suburbs,  or  immediate 
vicinity  thereof,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  his  own  name  or  under  the 
name  and  firm  of  A.  H.  Neuffert  and  Co.,  or  A.  A.  H.  Neuffert  and  Cv  • 
or  under  any  other  name  or  firm.' 

The  respondent  reclaimed,  and  the  Court  adhered 

Pet,,  MoNORiEFF  Mitchell  (Liquidator  of  the  Lochwinkoch 
Consols  Copper  Mining  Company  Limited). — Jtdy  16. 

Joint  Stock  Company — Liquidation, 
On  4th  January  1861,  the  company  called  the  Lochvrinnoch  CodsoI> 
Copper  Mining  Company  (Limited)  was  duly  registered  under  the  Joifit 
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Stock  Companies  Acts,  1856  and  1857.  On  17th  April  last,  the  said 
(capaoy,  at  an  at^onrned  extraordinary  meeting,  passed  a  special  resoln- 
tici  requiring  the  company  to  be  wound  up  yolantarily  in  terms  of,  and 
Dpsrsoanee  of,  section  2  of  clause  129  of  the  'Companies  Act,  1^62' 
\Zo  k  26  YicU,  c.  89) ;  and  the  said  resolution  was  confirmed  by  a 
nti)seqQeot  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  said  company,  held  on 
•^:li  Maj  last,  all  in  terms  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  '  Companies  Adt, 
h^'  On  the  latter  date  the  said  company,  at  an  extraordinary  general 
Beedsg,  held  in  terms  of  the  provisions  of  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  clause 
l^  of  the  said  '  Companies  Act,  1862,'  unanimously  appointed  the  peti- 
voer,  Moncriefif  Mitchell,  accountant  in  Glasgow,  to  be  sole  liquidator 
:o!  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  said  company,  and  distri- 
biiinjr  the  property  thereof,  with  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  statute ; 
rA  the  petitioner  immediately  accepted  of  the  said  appointment,  and 
latered  upon,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in,  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
it  scch  liquidator.  Notice  of  the  resolution  to  wind  up  the  said  com- 
]iBT  Toluntarily  was  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  of  12th  May  last, 
ia  terms  of  clause  132  of  the  said  ^  Companies  Act,  1862.'  The  directors 
of  tbe  said  company,  during  the  active  existence  thereof,  made  three 
stTffal  calls  of  five  shillings  per  share,  which  were  duly  paid  by  a  large 
imber  of  the  shareholders.  Others,  however,  failed  to  make  any  pay- 
D^Bt  on  account  thereof,  and  some  only  made  a  partial  payment ;  and  it 
'before  became  necessary  that  the  petitioner  should  enforce  payment  from 
'^  defaalting  shareholders  of  the  sums  individually  due  by  them.  The 
[•reseDt  petition  was  therefore  presented,  asking  the  Court,  in  terms  of  the 
i^ln  section  of  the  ^  Companies'  Act,  1862,'  to  pronounce  forthwith  a 
(Hrree  against  the  shareholders  therein  named,  '  for  payment  of  the  sums 
^erein  certified  to  be  due  by  each  of  them  respectively,  with  interest  at 
i|K  rate  of  L.5  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  said  sums  from  the  dates 
l^ein  specified,  when  the  same  became  due  till  payment,  in  the  same 
vaj  and  to  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  severally  consented  to  registra- 
ti«  for  execution  on  a  charge  of  six  days  of  a  legal  obligation  to  pay 
saeh  soma  and  interest^  and  that  such  decree  may  be  extracted  inmie- 
'^t«}j,  and  that  no  suspension  thereof  shall  be  eompetent,  except  on 
^itioD  or  consignation,  unless  with  special  leave  of  the  Court  or  Lord 
'Jtdinary.* 
Counsel  having  been  heard  on  the  petition,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
^^lireriBg  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said  he  was  for  refusing  the  petition. 
^e  power  given  to  the  Court  to  pronounce  such  a  decree  as  was  now 
Hed,  was  limited  to  the  case  where  a  company  was  being  wound  up 
'^  jadicially  or  voluntarily.  It  could  not  be  extended  to  the  recovery 
^'i  calls  made  by  the  directors  while  the  company  was  still  carrying  on 
<<^nes8,  bat  only  to  the  recovery  of  calls  made  by  the  Court  in  a  judicial 
^^g  op,  or  by  the  liquidators  in  a  voluntary  winding  up. 

Bdrt  r.  Smfth. — July  16. 

Bankruptcy — A  ccountant, 

^^  this  case  a  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  commission  allowed  to 
*'^  trustee  in  the  sequestration  was  too  large.  The  Lord  Ordinary  on 
tk  Bills  remitted  to  the  accountant  in  bankruptcy  to  hear  parties,  and 
•'^rt  big  opinion  as  to  whether  the  commission  was  too  large.    The 
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accoantant  had  five  meetings  with  the  parties,  and  made  a  report  to  tk 
Lord  Ordinary  to  the  effect  that  the  commission  should  be  reduced  froa 
five  per  cent,  to  three  per  cent.  The  Lord  Ordinaiy  approved  of  dK 
report,  and  decided  accordingly.  A  further  question  then  arose,  wfaette 
the  acconntant  in  bankruptcy  was  entitled  to  a  fee  for  his  report  or 
whether  the  report  was  to  be  held  as  part  of  his  official  duties,  and  paid 
for  by  his  official  salary.  The  acconntant  himself  made  no  appeamet 
in  the  matter,  bat  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  opanioQ  of 
the  Lord  Ordinary.  He  had  hitherto  charged  no  fees  for  such  report!. 
The  Lord  Ordinary  reported  the  case  to  the  Second  Division,  who  caB-> 
salted  the  First  Division.  The  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  thtf 
the  accountant's  report  on  the  Lord  Ordinary's  remit  was  part  of  Ui 
official  duties,  and  paid  for  by  his  official  salary. 

Pe^.,  A.  B.,  FOE  Special  Powees. — July  17. 

Guardian  and  Ward — Powers, 

This  was  an  application  by  the  curator  bonis  of  a  lunatic  for  ipedri 
power.  The  power  asked  was  to  enable  him  to  pay  certain  sums,  amonit- 
ing  to  L.5000  odds,  in  terms  of  an  agreement  which  he  entered  into  f<r 
behoof  of  the  lunatic,  which  undoubtedly  he  had  no  power  to  enter  'mt% 
and  which  he  entered  into  without  obtaining  special  powers  from  Urn 
Court.  The  agreement  was  entered  into  in  the  following  drcnmstancfs: 
— The  father  of  the  lunatic  died  in  1844,  leaving  three  sons — ^the  lonaiic 
and  his  curator — who  were  sons  bom  before  marriage,  and  a  third  sob 
born  after  marriage.  In  1845,  there  being  a  doubt  as  to  the  Intimacy 
of  the  two  elder  brothers  bom  before  wedlock,  and  a  consequent  qiM$- 
tion  as  to  who  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  estates,  a  judicial  factor 
was  appointed,  and  the  estates  sequestrated.  The  question  of  legitimacy 
depended  on  the  father's  domicile  at  the  date  of  his  marriage.  In  1852,  tiv 
second  son,  who  had  been  abroad,  returned  to  this  country,  and  was  ap- 
pointed curator  to  his  lunatic  elder  brother.  In  1853,  a  dedarator  cf 
his  right  to  the  estates  was  raised  by  the  third  son.  The  lunatic  hansr 
no  f Quds  to  resist  this  action,  a  proposal  was  made  and  accepted  by  tbe 
parties,  that  the  action  should  go  on  and  be  defended  by  the  curator  f<c 
the  lunatic  and  himself,  and  that  the  expenses  on  both  sides  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  rents  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  judicial  factor. 
Per  curiam :  The  great  difficulty  the  Court  felt  in  the  present  case  was,  th»t 
power  was  not  asked  to  authorize  the  curator  to  enter  into  the  agree- 
ment, but  to  authorize  him  to  fulfil  an  agreement  already  entered  iota 
In  the  ordinary  case,  if  a  guardian,  without  authority  and  on  his  ovn 
responsibility,  entered  into  such  an  agreement,  the  course  for  the  Court 
was  to  allow  him  to  extricate  himself.  In  the  special  drcumstances  of 
this  case,  their  Lordships  were  inclined  to  take  an  indulgent  view,  and  to 
grant  the  application  to  authorize  the  curator  to  fulfil  the  agreement 

'Pet.i  The  Baboness  de  Blonat  akd  Othsbs  for  Opikioh  of 

Court. — July  17. 

A  liment — Satisfaction. 

This  is  a  case  remitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  Lords  of  the  SeeoDd 

Division  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  under  the  Act  of  22  k  23  Tict,  c  63. 

The  questions  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is  asked  arose  in  t 
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let  in  Chancerj  for  the  distribution  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the 
idle  Rlefaflrd  Alexander  Oswald  of  Aachencraive,  in  which  the  Baroness 
IBionaj  and  others,  as  representatives  of  the  late  Lady  Lillias  Oswald, 
HrOsnld's  widow,  claim  aliment  as  due  to  her  from  his  estate,  from  the 
:iTof  Mr  Oswald's  death  in  June  1841  to  the  tenn  of  Martinmas  next 
s:3eediDg.  No  snm  was  ever  received  bj  Lady  Lillias  Oswald  to  ac- 
m  of  aliment  to  that  date,  nor  was  any  claim  for  it  made  during  her 
^tioe,  she  having  survived  her  husband  for  four  years,  nor  for  ten 
ws  after  her  death.  By  marriage-contract  in  1817,  Mr  Oswald  bound 
^>i«elf  to  pay  Lady  Lillias  an  annuity  of  L.2000  after  his  death,  and  a 
^lof  L.2000  in  lieu  of  household  furniture  and  of  mournings.  These 
HQs  were  to  be  accepted  in  full  of  all  her  legal  claims  except  aliment. 
Bjbond  of  annuity  in  1830,  he  settled  on  Lady  Lillias  a  further  annuity 
cLioOO  out  of  his  entailed  estates  of  Auchencruive,  and  by  his  trust 
%)sitioa  in  1838  he  bequeathed  to  her  the  liferent  of  his  whole  estates. 
Ik  mH  annuities,  sum  of  money,  and  liferent  have  been  paid  to  Lady 
Lias  or  her  representatives ;  and  the  question  now  raised  is  whether,  in 
iciHi'}iL  her  representatives  are  entitled  to  claim  aliment  from  the  diate 
'•^  Mr  Oswald's  death  till  the  first  term  thereafter.  Mr  Oswald  was  tra- 
"^z  io  Switzerland  when  he  died,  and  his  sick-bed  and  funeral  ex- 
P^^  etc,  were  paid  out  of  his  estate.  The  expenses  of  keeping  up  the 
v^blishment  at  Auchencruive  were  also  paid  by  his  trustees. 
%  questions  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is  asked  are — ^  1. 
%ber  the  legal  personal  representatives  of  the  said  Lady  Lillias 
'^vaid  are  entitled  to  make  any  claim  against  the  estate  of  the  testator, 
^tard  Alexander  Oswald,  for  her  aliment  from  the  day  of  the  decease 
*^  the  testator  to  the  Martinmas  next  succeeding  that  day  ?  and  2.  What 
^mi  (If  any)  ought  to  have  been  paid  during  the  life  of  the  said  Lady 
^-lu  Oswald  from  the  estate  of  the  testator  to  her,  in  respect  of  such 
"^Uif  any)  to  aliment?* 

^  Coort  were  of  opinion  that,  according  to  the  true  construction  of 
^  Oswald's  will,  his  intention  was,  that  this  liferent  provision  should  be 
•'  ^^isfaction  of  his  widow's  claim  for  aliment,  and  that  Lady  Lillias, 
<^^(r  accepted  of  the  provision,  and  having  never  claimed  aliment  during 
^'•lifetime,  she  must  be  held  to  have  accepted  of  the  provision  in  satis- 
^^^  of  her  claim  for  aliment.  Lady  Lillias  having  thus  taken  the  pro- 
^'•53  in  satisfaction  of  her  aliment  in  conformity  with  the  implied  inten- 
oftfae  testator,  no  claim  for  aliment  could  be  made  by  her  during  her 
^'^  Dor  by  her  representatives  after  her  death.  The  answers  to  the 
lions  in  ^e  case  would  therefore  be— 1.  That  the  representatives  of 
liilliaswere  not  entitled  to  make  any  claim  for  aliment;  and  2. 
00  soffl  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  her  during  her  lifetime  in  respect 
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Contract. — Upon  sale  by  defendant  to  plaintiffs  of  a  bnsinesB  of  a  bonebir 
manufacturer,  defendant  by  written  contract  agreed  not  to  buy,  sell,  mannfaciarr, 
or  directly  or  indirectly  interfere  in  the  trade  or  business  of  a  h(^8efaair  o^t- 
facturer,  except  for  the  benefit  of  plaintiffs ;  and  subsequently,  in  i  dcxil  I 
assignment  (executed  in  pursuance  of  the  preyious  contract),  defendant  n - 
yenanted  that  he  would  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  carry  on  the  bnsises  cf  4 
horsehair  manufacturer  within  200  miles  from  B.  without  the  oonaeDt  in  vr.t- 
ing  of  plaintiffs,  except  for  their  benefit  and  at  their  request*.  Defesdint, 
besides  being  a  manufacturer  of  horsehair,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  al^  • 
general  dealer  in  unmanufactured  horsehair ;  he  also  purchased  and  sold  inaa> 
factured  horsehair,  which  was  usual  both  with  dealers  and  mannfacturen.  Is 
was  held  by  the  M.  R.,  upon  eyidence  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  hasis^ 
that  the  Hmit  of  200  miles  was  reasonable ;  also  that  defendant  had  sold  ao  ib»s 
of  the  business  as  belonged  to  that  of  a  horsehair  manufacturer,  though  fonua| 
part  also  of  the  business  of  a  horsehair  dealer ;  and  that  he  must  be  restraiodl 
from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  manufactured  horsehair. — (^Harms  y.  Par*AJi, 
32  L.  J.,  Ch.  247.) 

Inclosure  Acts. — Trustees  of  settled  estates,  with  a  power  of  sale  and  o^ 
change  under  which  the  sale  monies  were  made  applicable  in  satisfactioa 
charges  on  the  settled  estates,  and  as  to  the  surplus  in  the  purchase  of  o-L 
lands,  sold  a  portion  of  the  settled  estates  and  paid  the  proceeds  to  a  tenant  1 
life,  who  expended  the  greater  part  thereof  upon  allotments  made  under  d 
Inclosure  Acts  in  fencing,  draining,  road-making,  etc.,  and  died  without  cr^t 
ing  any  charges  under  the  Acts.  It  was  held  by  the  M.  R,  the  money  was  aa 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  settlement  either  in  satiiw 
tion  of  an  existing  charge  or  in  the  purchase  of  lands ;  bat  that,  though  *J: 
forms  of  the  Inclosure  Acts  had  not  been  complied  with,  any  sums  pr>i^r^ 
expended  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  not  exceeding  L.5  per  ^r 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  executors  of  the  tenant  for  life. — (  Vcnon  t.  £.• 
Manvers,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  244.) 

Interest. — Under  the  Defence  Act,  1860,  certain  lands  were  taken  absolaV: 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  other  lands  were  required  to  be  k<^ 
free  from  buildincs.    The  amount  of  compensation  for  both  clasaes  of  land 
agreed  upon ;  and  plaintiffs,  by  their  bill,  claimed  interest  at  L.5  par  cent 
the  amount  paid  as  compensatioi^  for  the  lands  required  to  be  kept  free  fr 
buildings  from  the  date  of  the  agreement  to  the  time  of  payment.    But  it  v 
held,  on  demiurer,  that  the  compensation  paid  for  lands  required  to  be  i-; 
clear  of  buildings  was  only  a  payment  for  damage,  and  did  not  carrr  inter 
—{Earl  of  Suffolk  v.  Lewis,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  232.) 

Jurisdiction. — By  a  concession  from  the  Turkish  Government,  certain  p^r*  i 
were  authorized  to  form  a  bank,  to  be  called  the  Bank  of  Turkey,  with  tbr ;. 
privilege  of  issuing  paper-money  and  bank-notes  in  Turkey.  Shortly  af'>' 
wards,  and  before  the  Bank  of  Turkey  had  commenced  business,  tiie  Tnrb- 
Government  mnted  a  similar  concession  to  the  directors  of  the  Ottoman  6a3% 
A  bill  was  filed  by  the  Bank  of  Tivkey  against  the  Ottonum  Bank  ami 
Sultan,  seeking. a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  Bank  of  Turkey,  and  an  :l 
junction  to  restrain  the  Ottoman  Bank  from  issuing  paper-money  at  bank-^v 
in  Turkey.  But  it  was  held  by  Wood,  V.  C,  on  demurrer,  the  Coort  has 
jiuisdiction  to  interfere  with  the  acta  of  a  foreign  Sovereign,  who,  biviL 
entered  into  a  contract  with  British  subjects,  makes  a  grant  in  derogatio: 
that  contract,  nor  to  restrain  British  subjects  from  doing  in  a  foreign  coan 
whatever  they  are  authorized  to  do  by  the  sovereign  Y)ower  there.  ^tfW^i  '\ 
V.  The  Ottoman  Bank,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  228.) 
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WHY  JURY  TRIAL  IN  CIVIL  CAUSES  HAS  FAILED. 

i'^ncE  of  trial  was  given  in  twenty-three  cases  for  the  July  sittings 
1 1863  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session.  In  three  of 
-lein  the  notice  was  discharged  by  the  Court.  The  remaining  twenty 
^^es  were  set  down  for  trial ;  but  of  these,  only  eleven  survived  a 
»?ek*  The  rest  disappeared  one  by  one,  being  compromised,  with- 
jiwB,  or  abandoned.  Two  of  the  eleven  so  left,  began,  but  were 
^liidrawn  from  the  jury  within  half  an  hour  after  the  trials  had 

•omenced.  -And  the  process  of  compromise  and  abandonment 
rpxeeds  thus  at  every  sittings  I  Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  satis- 
^toiy  state  of  things  1 

The  cases  go  on  with  vigour  enough,  until  the  day  of  trial  is 
^^;  and  then  the  courage  of  the  agent  and  of  his  client  begins  to 
operate;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  courage  of  the  opposite  agent 
^  of  the  opposite  client  is  at  the  same  moment  undergoing  a 
^ilar  process.  And  thus,  in  a  state  of  alarm,  nervousness,  and 
^^^j  the  parties  approach  one  another  for  a  settlement,  each 
mg  up  one-half  of  his  pretensions,  and  each  taking  the  burden 
•i^  own  costs.  The  result  of  course  is,  that  in  about  a  week  after 
•iw  list  of  jury  trials  for  the  sittings  is  published,  one-half  of  them 
Appear  from  among  existing  things.  The  remainder — composed 
•?7  frequently  of  desperate  cases  that  will  not  settle,  or  of  cases 
^aeie  one  of  the  parties  has  nothing  to  lose  though  the  verdict  be 
igiinst  him — are  got  through  in  a  fortnight ;  and  then  the  legal 
^^ors  quit  the  stage,  the  curtain  falls,  the  lights  are  put  out,  the 
^^^  are  shut,  and  the  long  vacation  begins. 

^OL.  YII.  KO.  LXXXI. — ^SEPTEMBER  1863.  8  N 
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It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  unfortunate  in(tividui> 

who  have  not  got  their  cases  tried,  bat  have  been  driven  int^ 

silence  and  sacrifice  of  their  rights,  return  to  their  homes  sadsfie'. 

with  their  experience  of  our  courts  of  law.     It  is  a  great  misfortar: 

to  a  nation,  that  it  should  have  a  legal  machinery  for  administer 

ing  justice  which  compels  men  to  withdraw  their  cases  from  triu 

simply  because  they  believe  that  the  trial  would  be  a  lottery,— i- 

be  decided,  not  according  to  justice,  but  according  to  the  pivjn 

dices,  the  whims,  the  caprices,  and  the  ignorance  of  an  incompe;t.n| 

tribunal.     Litigation  is  no  doubt  a  great  evil ;  but  it  is  the  wb<«ie 

some  means  whereby  the  fever  of  contention  is  abated,  and  is  d- 

substitute  in  modern  days  for  the  rude  fashion  of  ©ur  ancest'jn 

who  administered  justice  each  for  himself.      A  fair  trial,  and 

judicial  settlement  of  disputes,  are  admirable  coolers  of  the  passiozu 

but  a  trial  which,  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  regarded  by  nir* 

tenths  of  the  people  as  no  trial  at  all,  but  as  a  coarse  medium  (a 

arriving  at  a  conclusion,  is,  so  far  &om  being  a  cooler,  a  fier.i 

irritant,  intensifying  anger  into  rage.     It  is  impossible  to  expW 

the  numerous  abandonments  of  cases  on  the  very  eve  of  trial,  h 

saying  that  the  parties  then  come  to  know  the  defects  in  their  prc<'^ 

and  the  difficulties  they  will-  have  to  surmount.     Every  lawrw 

knows  perfectly  well,  that  cases  which,  before  a  tribunal  acting  undfi 

a  sense  of  responsibility,  would  be  carried  on  to  judgment  with  Uit 

certainty  of  victory,  are  brought  to  premature  death  amply  by  Vn 

dread  uncertainty  of  the  appeal  to  the  twelve  blacksmiths,  farmenw 

,  tailors,  and  publicans,  who  constitute  our  Edinburgh  juries. 

Of  course,  all  the  complaints  against  jury  trial  in  civil  cases  are 
now  something  like  whipping  the  dead  horse.  We  pretend  here  to 
say  nothing  new ;  and  before  we  began,  Lord  Melbourne's  philosofbj 
came  up  very  prominently  to  the  mind,  *  Can't  the  matter  be  l':t 
alone  V  or,  as  it  has  been  better  put, '  What  a  comfort  it  is,  now  an- 
then,  that  carCt  be  lielped  !  It  is  the  root  and  marrow  of  all  phJ'^ 
sophy.    Your  practical  man,  poor  wretch,  will  try  to  help  this  an.; 

• 

that,  and  torment  his  soul  with  ways  and  means,  and  prevenU^c^ 
and  forestalling.  Your  philosopher  quietly  says — It  can't  be  helped : 
if  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  be ;  if  it  is,  it  ought  to  be.  We  did  not  make 
the  world,  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  it.  There  is  the  sum  an  i 
substance  of  all  true  wisdom,  and  the  epitome  of  all  that  has  been 
said  or  written  thereon,  from  Philo  the  Jew  to  Hypatia  the  Gentile. 

*  Hypatia. 
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All  this  may  be  very  tnie  in  matters  indifferent ;  but  in  matters 
opoa  which  a  profession  depends  for  its  existence  the  case  is  altered  : 
•jBij  then  is  stimulated  by  interest,  and  the  ^let  alone'  system  is 
inapplicable.  But  even  in  such  cases  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
tK  old  well-worn  platitudes,  were  it  not  that  there  appears  at  present 
iprospect  of  giving  them  practical  effect.  There  is  now  a  bill  before 
Parliament  for  the  removal  of  all  defects,  grievances,  and  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  which  is  to  make  it  easy  and 
iaexpensive  for  evermore.  All  technicalities  and  obstructions  in 
fie  application  of  the  law,  are  to  be  hunted  away  to  Chaos  and  Old 
.Night ;  and  surely  this  is  the  opportunity,  long  waited  for,  of  having 
'  count  and  reckoning  with  the  abominable  old  incubus  which  has 
am?ed  the  invectives  of  forty-eight  years.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
;cver  of  thrashing  a  feather  bed ;  but  really  it  infuses  new  life  into 
one,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  finishing  the  job  creditably  after  all. 
'tusQch  an  occasion, 

^  Patience  is  the  virtue  of  an  ass, 
Who  trote  beneath  his  burden,  and  is  quiet/ 

It  is  but  just,  however,  at  the  outset  to  admit  that  our  system  of 
;jry  trial  in  civil  cases  has  great  advantages.  The  verdict  of  a 
j^'  brings  finality^  and  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  the  verdict  is 
)  ms  sure ;  so  that  in  such  Cases  any  trial  is  unnecessary,  and 
•»^y  should  at  once  be  settled  when  the  summons  is  served.     This 

• 

s  a  great  comfort ;  it  saves  worry  and  expense. 

These  are  cases  having  reference  fo  claims  of  right  of  public  road 
f^er  a  gentleman's  estate ;  claims  by  a  widow  against  the  employers 
■^  her  husband,  for  the  destruction  of  his  life  through  negligence  in 
*J*ir  mine ;  cases  of  seduction,  where  the  woman  is  good-looking 
i->i  appears  as  a  witness  ;  cases  against  insurance  companies, 
'3ere  they  resist  payment  of  their  policies  ;  and  cases  where  a 
'^Iging-house  keeper  claims  rent  against  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
fti^  lodger,  and  who  had  b^en  obliged  to  quit  by  impudence  and 
^kering  of  his  goods.  In  all  these  cases  the  verdict  is  quite  certain 
'^  favour  of  the  pursuer,  whatever  be  the  evidence,  and  whatever  be 
■je  judge's  charge.  The  judge  may  use  any  amount  of  skill, 
''4^1try,  and  professed  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  jurors 
*resaid,  without  the  least  result,  if  his  charge  be  in  favour  of  the 
^fender. 

^^  the  majority  of  other  cases,  the  jury  bring  in  their  verdict 
^'^rding  to  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  judge ;  but  sometimes 
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they  proceed  according  to  crotchets  of  their  own ;  and  sometioM^ 
in  order  to  avoid  incarceration  for  three  hoars,  the  majority  ^^  i 
minority  of  the  jury  toss  up  for  the  verdict.  And  against  ffuc. 
verdicts  there  is  practically  no  redress,  as  the  Court  seem  now  u 
have  relinquished  the  limited  power  of  control  which  tbey  posses 
of  granting  new  trials.  If  the  verdict  be  in  accordance  with  t^. 
opinion  of  the  presiding  judge,  the  motion  for  a  rule  to  dww  cau. 
why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  granted  is  a  mere  form,  and  ti 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Xiords  is  ousted.  This  effectually  pot: 
a  stop  to  further  litigation,  and  judges^  counsel,  and  agents  mti 
troubled  with  the  case  no  more. 

But  there  are  disadvantages  connected  with  this  siunmaiy  pr- 
cedure.  When  lawyers  are  relieved,  their  clients  are  sabjected  t 
a  very  different  process,  the  result  of  which  is  shown  iu  the  dimioB- 
tion  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Session.  The  fact  that  the  verdirt 
of  the  jury  is  practically  irreversible,  is  the  reason  why  men  vili 
submit  to  wrong,  and  all  the  pain  which  the  compulaoiy  subject)*-^ 
to  wrong  inflicts.  People  will  rather  despoil  themselves  volantan/j. 
than  be  compelled  to  do  so  after  a  trial  which  they  believe,  rightlf 
or  wrongly,  to  be  no  trial  at  all.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  with  a 
public  occupied  with  this  prepossession  ;  and  as  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  jury  trial,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  important  problem 
how  it  can  be  improved.  In  every  part  of  it,  such  improveineDt 
may  to  a  very  great  extent  be  made ;  and  with  a  view  to  pending 
legislation,  we  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions. 

Jury  trial  is  exceedingly  expensive,  caused  in  some  measure  ly 
the  laying,  on  the  presiding  judge,  a  burden  which  he  ongbt  not 
to  bear.     The  judge  is  occupied,  during  the  whole  trial,  in  doiu;: 
(impatiently)  clerk's  work.     He  writes  in  a  note-book  eveiythmjj 
which  he  considers  material  which  the  witnesses  have  said.    He  pat^ 
the  evidence  iu  his  language,  and  not  in  theirs ;  and  when  the  tml 
is  ended,  he  has  got  many  pages  covered  with  his  laborious  notes. 
There  is  no  statute  requiring  a  judge  to  take  notes  of  evidence  n 
jury  trials.    Lord  Lyndhurst  never  took  any  when  he  was  LorJ 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  in  the  great  cause  of  Small '^' 
Attwoody  in  which  he  addressed  the  jury  for  several  hours,  he  baJ 
not  a  note  firom  which  to  refresh  his  memory.    But  in  our  Courts 
it  is  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  judge  to  record  at 
length  all  that  is  said. 

Many  evils  are  generated  by  this  mistake.     The  judge  thereby 
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ikt^ther  incapacitates  himself  from  conducting  the  trial.  He 
caoDot  watch  the  witness ;  he  gets  impatient  if  a  question  intended 
J)  test  a  witness  is  pat  a  second  time,  though  in  a  different  form ; 
je  is  worn  out  at  three  o'clock,  if  the  trial  begin  at  ten ;  and  then, 
vbenthe  defender's  case  begins,  he  every  now  and  then,  from  sheer 
i^ness,  puts  it  entreatingly  to  the  defender's  counsel,  ^  whether 
tiut  line  of  inquiry  should  be  prosecuted.'  At  four  o'clock  his 
:cwer3  of  copying  are  exhausted ;  and  half  the  defender's  evidence 
isnnrecorded  from  that  hour;  or  if  the  defender's  counsel  be  pro- 
ceeding rather  quickly,  he  is  pulled  up  by  the  query,  ^  Whether  you, 
)Ir  A.  B.,  consider  this  answer  of  the  least  consequence,  because  if 
yon  do,  yon  had  better  allow  me  to  take  it  down  ;'  and  so  forth  ; 
and  so  forth  ; — all  arising  firom  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate  judge 
is  then  completely  done  up,  in  his  power  to  epitomize  and  record  so 
i&aDy  statements. 

A  great  many  of  the  most  substantial  and  important  discoveries 

3Q  which  human  comfort  depends,  were  the  result  of  accident ;  and 

i  great  discoveiy  was  recently  accidentally  made,  by  means  of  which 

;ar)'  trials  may  be  reduced  from  two  days  to  three  hours.     The 

(ipense  of  jury  trials  is,  in  a  large  measure,  attributable  to  the  fact, 

tiiat  they  last  for  more  days  than  they  ought  legitimately  to  do  for 

^ioors.    When  a  question  is  put  and  answered,  there  must  be  a 

i^Qse;  the  answer  of  the  witness  must  be  recorded ;  and  the  counsel 

most  occupy  themselves  either  in  a  private  piece  of  wit  with  each 

<^€T,  or  in  silently  watching  the  judge's  pen,  as  it  proceeds  in  its 

^eary  and  laborious  work.    Questions  are  fired  off  like  minute-guns, 

^i  this  because  the  judicial  pen  goes  along  so  wearily.     Not 

Inmdreds,  but  thousands  of  pounds  might  be  saved,  if  the  judge 

^d  write  (and  read)  short-hand ;  or  if  he  followed  the  judicious 

example  of  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  and  took  no  notes  at  all.     In  answer 

to  the  above  question,  as  to  ^  whether  you,  Mr  A.  B.,  consider  the 

>^^er  to  this  question  to  be  of  the  least  consequence,  etc.,  etc  ;  if 

toilet  me,'  etc.,  etc.,  the  answer  given  generally  at  the  bar,  sotto  voee^ 

is  this  :<  I  don't  care  whether  you  take  it  down  or  not ;  your  taking 

■tdown  or  leaving  it  out  won't  have  the  least  effect  on  the  verdict ; 

uid  as  you  are  against  me,  of  course  the  Division  will  not  grant  a 

oev  trial  if  I  fail.'     The  answer  generally  given  to  the  audience 

^d  the  judge  is :  ^  I  beg  five  thousand  pardons ;  I  did  not  notice 

^  your  Lordship  had  not  finished ;  certainly  this  is  most  impor- 

^^t  evidence — let  me  say,  the  only  important  evidence  in  the 
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cause.' '  And  then  there  is  the  pause  which,  often  repeated,  sends 
the  unfortunate  litigants  into  a  second  day's  trial. 

Now  this  is  a  real,  genuine,  remediable  grievance.  Practicalh-, 
these  judicial  notes  are  useless,  and  a  waste  of  paper.  New  trioli 
are  moved  for  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  it  is  only  once  in  n 
decade  that  they  are  granted ;  and  this  being  the  case,  a  gentrol 
report  by  the  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  given  verbally.  L> 
all  that  is  needed,  as  in  England. 

But  a  discovery  was  accidentally  made  in  another  class  of  ca;se5, 
which  may  be  turned  to  advantage  in  jury  trials.  In  consistorla^ 
actions,  a  mode  of  taking  evidence  prevailed  which  was  consecrau4 
by  the  hoar  of  three,  centuries^  Certain  commissaries  were  :.j>- 
pointed  by  the  Crown  to  take  the  proof  in  these  cases,  and  were 
paid  according  to  the  length  to  which  the  proof  was  span  out.  TIkt 
were  paid  in  violation  of  that  most  sacred  rule  in  morals,  that  ot.-.- 
should  not  be  placed  in  any  position  antagonistic  to  his  duty.  Tiit u' 
duty  was  to  bring  the  proof  as  speedily  to  a  close  as  was  consisteo: 
with  justice ;  their  interest  was  to  spin  it  out  to  the  last  thread.  I: 
is  of  no  moment  how  they  acted.  This  is  certain,  that  they  did  tj< 
give  satisfaction,  and  were  got  rid  of  in  the  year  1861,  when  li'.' 
duty  of  taking  the  proof  was  transferred  to  the  Lord  Ordinar; . 
whose  clerk  is  a  short-hand  writer.  The  step  was  taken  wi:L 
much  hesitation,  and  with  doubting  hopes.  The  result  has  been  a 
perfect  success.  We  can  now  get  through  a  divorce  case,  wber. 
thirteen  witnesses  are  examined  and  cross-examined,  in  forty-m** 
mimics, 

Experientia  docet.  We  have  here  got  in  the  short-hand  wriur 
the  means  of  relieving  the  judge  of  drudgery,  and  of  the  misen  (t 
exhaustion  caused  by  physical  labour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  pi^ 
serving  to  him  his  mental  powers  to  watch  and  conduct  the  trial. 
Let  him  make  any  note  he  pleases,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  char^ris 
if  he  follow  not  the  Lyndhurstian  practice ;  and  he  will  have  tlh- 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  saved  to  the  parties  mucli 
expense,  by  condensing  a  two  days'  trial  into  three  hours,  preserving, 
at  the  same  time,  the  respect  of  the  bar  and  the  dignity  of  his  oi)(n 
position,  which  he  can  have  no  occasion  to  compromise  by  apparer.: 
impatience,  or  apparent  unexplainable  prepossessions. 

There  are  other  means  whereby  trials  may  be  shortened.  In 
former  days,  two  or  three  jury  trials  were  finished  in  a  day ;  but  this 
was  the  result  of  a  vicious  system  of  conducting  them,  wliich  i^as 
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abolished  in  1850.  The  defender^  in  every  case,  at  present,  leads 
cTiJeoce ;  but  according  to  the  former  system,  it  was  an  exceptional 
;>ractice,  becanse  it  gave  the  pursuer  the  last  word  with  the  jury. 
Xoone  proposes  to  return  to  a  practice  which,  by  universal  con- 
sent was  abolished  ;  and  we  must  look  to  other  expedients  for 
Jtaining  the  same  end. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  say  anything  which  would  induce  the 
^uige  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  counsel,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  shall  examine  or  cross-examine  witnesses.      A  great 
il:j)y  more  persons  are  cited  as  witnesses,  generally,  than  are  ex- 
amined ;  which  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  over-anxiety  of 
tie  agent  or  his  client.     This  is  sometimes  inconvenient.     By  the 
roles  of  taxation  followed  in  the  Court,  the  expense  attendant  on 
t!ie  citation  of  those  persons  who  are  not  examined  cannot  be  re- 
^Tered  from  the  opposite  party.    In  order  to  avoid  the  application 
ot  themle  of  taxation,  witnesses  are  often  examined  to  prove  points 
Ji  the  case  which  have  been  already  more  than  proved  by  previous 
iritnesses,  and  much  unnecessary  evidence  is  thus  adduced.    Then, 
too,  the  observation  is  too  frequently  made  from  the  bench,  that  the 
parsuer  or  the  defender,  as  the  case  may  be,  did  not  examine  such 
ind  SDch  persons  who  were  said   to  have  been   present  at   the 
transaction  under  inquiry  ;   and   that  remark,   coming   from   the 
Unch,  has  always  weight  with  the  jury.     Hence,  in  order  to  avoid 
it.  counsel  are  compelled  to  exhaust  every  individual  who  is  spoken 
to  as  having  any  connection  with  the  matter  in  the  issue,  and  un- 
(^ue  protraction  of  the  trial  is  the  consequence.     Then,  farther,  the 
tiunmations  themselves,  and  especially  the  cross-examinations,  are 
Jnnecessarily  long.     Of  course  there  are  principal  witnesses  in  every 
^  upon  whose  evidence  mainly  the  verdict  ought  to  turn,  and 
^S  therefore,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  as  rigid  a  cross-examination 
^the  circumstances  warrant.     But  all  the  minor  actors  in  the 
drama  might,  with  great  prudence,  be  let  alone,  or  at  least  dis- 
loissed  with  one  or  two  questions.     Of  course,  we  do  not  suggest 
tbat  this  matter  should  in  any  way  be  made  the  subject  of  statutory 
orjndicial  regulation  ;  it  must  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  counsel 
^emselyes,  with,  perhaps,  a  judicious  hint  from  tlie  bench  against 
proving  the  same  thing  twice  over. 
The  main  defect,  however,  of  jury  trial,  and  the  true  reason  for 
the  want  of  confidence  in  the  system  which  incurably  afflicts  the 
J^blic  mind,  is  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  jury  to  do  justice  between 
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man  and  man  in  any  but  the  most  simple  cases.  It  certainly  is  a 
paradox  to  select  as  our  judges,  men  who  may  not  haye  one  sm^.e 
qualification  for  this  duty, — who  are  taken  from  the  obscoiity  of  tiic 
humblest  ranks,  without  reference  to  personal  fitness  or  8Qpen>:< 
ability, — who  exercise  their  functions  in  secret,  and  are  lemovt^ 
from  responsibility  by  their  immediate  retirement  into  the  obscnritv 
from  whence  they  came. 

It  really  is  of  no  use,  in  this  practical  question,  to  give  us  a  riie- 
torical  flourish  as  an  answer  to  the  objection.  Jury  trial,  of  course, 
is  the  ^  palladium  of  our  liberties;'  and  juries  have  sometimes  saved 
a  popular  favourite  from  the  consequences  of  an  nnjast  prosecation. 
But  there  is  no  person  wishing  to  interfere  with  oar  lib^ties  nov-s- 
days ;  and  the  eloquence  about  our  ^  palladium '  is  altogether  mi^ 
placed  in  reference  to  the  decision  of  matters  of  private  right  betwe<;D 
two  private  citizens.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  all  too  much  libertv. 
The  law  of  libel  seems  altogether  abolished ;  and  the  penny  Dew»- 
papers  can  say  what  they  please  about  any  one,  with  only  the  most 
remote  chance  of  the  injured  individual  risking  the  ordeal  of  a  jorr 
trial.  The  cases  sent  for  trial  by  jury  are  very  often  cases  which 
require  that  the  evidence  should  be  weighed  in  the  nicest  scal^ 
turning,  as  they  often  do,  on  the  import  of  deeds  and  letters  which 
the  jury  are  not  allowed  to  read ;  whereas,  in  almost  eveiy  case,  thv 
verdict  (unless  it  be  accepted  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  jadge} 
is  a  verdict  given  according  to  the  jury's  crude  notions  of  general 
justice,  or  their  fanciful  presumptions  from  character,  or  preconceiTeu 
opinions. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  which  more  than  any  other  require 
the  most  delicate  handling,  and  which,  by  statute,  the  Court  mast 
send  for  jury  trial.     Those  are  cases  of  damages,  which  ofben  iovolTe 
questions  of  character,  and  which  require  not  merely  great  care  in 
deciding  either  for  the  pursuer  or  the  defender,  but  also  the  greatest 
care  in  deciding  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  given.    The  lav 
in  Scotland  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  is  niL    The  matter  is 
usually  handed  over  entirely  to  the  jury  with  this  settled  formula : 
*  Then,  gentlemen,  if  you  find  for  the  pursuer,  your  duty  will  be  to 
assess  the  damages.     You  must  remember,  in  doing  so,  that  damages 
are  not  awarded  as  a  punishment  of  the  defender ;  but  you  most 
give  merely  such  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  to  the  parsaeras 
you  think  right.'     And  then  the  jury,  forgetting  all  reason,  justice, 
and  common  sense,  proceed  to  deal  out  the  most  extravagant  sums 
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'f  damages, — greater,  in  general,  than  the  whole  jury  could  them- 
^Ives  raise.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  measure  or  rule  in  the 
^:^k  in  which  juries  deal  with  questions  of  damage ;  and,  to  tell  the 
imth,  there  is  a  secret  self-gratification  in  being  enabled  to  lord  it 
crer  the  unfortunate  delinquent. 

The  sole  requisite  for  being  a  juror  is  the  possession  of  a  small 
:aoant  of  property-  A  man  who  pays  taxes  on  a  rent  of  L.30  per 
uaam  may  be  a  special  juror ;  and  any  one  who  has  L.200  of  per- 
jnal  property  may  be  a  common  juror.  The  description  of  our 
rlinaiy  Edinburgh  juries  was  thus  given,  by  one  who  studied  them 
•"loieljT  for  his  own  purposes  of  moral  teaching :  *  A  Scotch  jury 
fcpently  presents  the  following  particulars  for  observation : — ^It 
'^C'Dsists  of  twelve  men ;  eight  or  ten  of  whom  are  collected  from  the 
xantry,  within  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  capital. 
These  individuals  hold  the  plough,  wield  the  hammer  or  the  hatchet, 
Of  carry  on  some  other  useful  and  respectable,  but  laborious,  occu- 
ption  for  six  days  in  the  week.  Their  muscular  systems  are  in 
instant  exercise,  and  therr  brains  are  rarely  called  on  for  any  great 
Rertion.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  read  beyond  the  Bible  and 
i newspaper;  they  are  still  less  in  the  habit  of  thinking.  Counsel 
iJires8  long  speeches  to  them ;  numerous  witnesses  are  examined, 
ad  the  cause  is  branched  out  into  complicated  details  of  fact,  and 
-ire^woven  deductions  in  argument.  Witliout  being  allowed  to 
wreathe  fresh  air,  or  to  take  exercise,  they  are  confined  to  their  seats 
fll  eight  or  ten  in  the  evening,  when  they  retire,  to  return  a  verdict 
^J  which  they  may  dispose  of  thousands  of  pounds.'  ^ 
It  seems  at  first  sight  rather  an  odd  proceeding,  that  to  a  tribunal 
»constitnted  should  be  entrusted  the  difficult  task  of  unravelling 
3iie  of  those  complicated  cases  which  are  often  sent  for  trial ;  for 
^^ple,  cases  of  fiitiud  in  bankruptcies,  falsehood  and  fraud  as  against 
fyrectors  of  banks,  cases  of  damages  for  non-implement  of  mining 
xintracts,  etc.,  which  require  the  consideration  of  many  documents 
^'f  complicated  accounts,  of  correspondence,  of  plans,  none  of  which 
fe  jary  see,  and  of  which,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  a  long  trial,  they 
3inst  have  a  very  hazy  notion.  Now,  such  questions  are  presented 
*^rthe  decision  of  a  set  of  men,  to  not  one  of  whom  would  we  sub- 
''"t  any  doubtful  question  voluntarily  for  the  benefit  of  their  opinion, 
^fleyvant  all  the  elements  of  judicial  wisdom;  they  want  educa- 

*  George  Combe. 
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tion ;  their  minds  are  not  disciplined  ;  they  are  subject  to  impu.^, 
and  to  sinister  influence;  they  have  not  concentration  of  thougi.t; 
and  to  those  natural  defects  there  are  superadded  the  phy^cal  d- 
stacles  arising  from  their  being  obliged  to  sit  a  whole  day  in  i 
crowded  court^  in  an  unusual  and  constrained  position  to  which  tlie)' 
are  totally  unaccustomed,  and  in  which,  however  willing^  they  coull 
not  do  justice,  even  to  their  own  limited  capacities. 

Jeremy  Bentham  long  ago  gave,  as  the  opinion  of  un  adranc^i 
thinker,  the  following  statement  as  to  the  result  of  jury  trial  ji 
England,  when  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  it  for  the  first  time  iotd 
Scotland.  Giving  the  people  of  this  country  credit  for  sagacity  and 
good  sense,  he  said  that  he  had  '  no  more  apprehension  of  seeing  the 
Scotch  nation  submit  to  defile  itself  with  any  such  abomination, 
than  he  had  of  seeing  the  port  of  Leith  opened  for  the  importatif-n 
of  a  pack  of  mad  dogs,  or  for  a  cargo  of  cotton  impregnated  seriy 
dum  artem  with  the  plague.'  Mr  Joseph  Browne,  of  the  En^rlLi 
Bar,  has  given  expression  to  the  modern  English  view  of  the  subject 
in  a  very  racy  pamphlet,  the  burden  of  which  is,  that  jury  trial  i?  i 
liap^hazard  lottery,  which  ought  to  be  abolished.  There  are  mar.v 
prejudices  against  this,  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  get  this  if^t 
in  Scotland,  until  England  make  the  first  move.  At  all  evenU 
is  within  the  scope  of  pending  legislation,  to  enact  that  jury  tri; 
shall  only  be  adopted  if  demanded  by  either  of  the  parties,  as  is  t- 
case  in  the  County  Courts  of  England ;  and  even  then,  that 
should  not  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Substitute  f 
it  which  we  propose  is  the  Court,  but  the  Court  acting  in  a  vcrr 
different  way  from  the  old  system  of  a  proof  by  commission.  !•»: 
thirty-three  years  the  Court  of  Session  has  had  the  power  of  sendini: 
cases  of  divorce  and  marriage  for  trial  by  juries,  but  not  one  hu 
been  so  tried ;  and  the  recent  practice  in  such  cases  shows  us  bo^ 
much  might  be  done  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  country  in  anotht: 
way.  Why  should  not  every  case  of  fact  be  heard  before  the  L'^^i 
Ordinary,  with  a  short-hand  writer,  and  his  judgment  be  made  sub- 
ject to  review  by^he  Inner  House?-  No  more  labour  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  judges  by  such  a  system  than  by  that  under  w^hich  the 
country  is  at  present  groaning.  The  Lord  Ordinary  would,  in  tlu*. 
case,  discharge  the  functions  of  the  judge  presiding  at  the  trial;  aiil 
the  Inner  House,  in  reviewing  his  judgment,  would  be,  in  anothtT 
form,  exercising  the  functions  which  they  now  do  in  hearing  motioRs 
for  new  trials. 
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The  country  would  then  get  a  body  of  men  as  jarors^  who  would 
rt  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  restraint  of  the  invisible 
$trait  jacket  imposed  by  public  opinion^ — who  would  assign  reasons 
>:r  their  judgments,  and  who  are  ever,  in  the  public  view,  to  re- 
m\i  contumely  and  reproach  if,  misled  by  passion  or  prepossessions) 
tbej  do  injustice.  The  fact  that  this  Court  has  for  thirty-three 
years  in  consistorial  actions  given  satisfaction  to  the  country,  while 
iiere  was  an  option  to  send  such  cases  to  juries,  shows  us  that  there 
is  Qo  reason  whatever  for  the  hesitation  and  doubt  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, that  in  other  matters  of  fact  the  Court  would  not  com- 
^^i  public  confidence.  There  are  no  juries  in  the  Sheriff  Courts, 
34  except  the  late  Mr  Wallace  of  Kelly,  no  one  ever  desired,  to 
^them  there. 

We  put  the  matter  interrogatively,  because  we  cannot  prove  any 
specific  instance  ;  but  we  roust  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  fact,  that 
»lien  the  jury  lists  are  struck,  the  jurors  are  spoken  to  (of  course 
rr^ually  and  Qiccidentally)  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  ?  and  when  a 
trial  lasts  for  two  days,  is  it  the  fact  that  sometimes  particular  views 
oieridence  are  presented  to  jurors  on  the  adjournment  of  the  trial? 
Nich  things  are  said,  and  such  things  are  probable  enough.  It 
»ems  not  to  be  a  new  practice,  if  one  may  believe  Hudibras ;  and, 
t^i^refore,  common  report  may  in  this  case  prove  true  : 

*  Do  not  your  juries  give  their  verdict 
As  if  they  felt  the  cause,  not  heard  it ; 
And,  as  they  please,  make  matter  of  fact 
Run  all  on  one  side,  as  theifre  packed  f* 

In  any  view,  let  us  get  rid  of  the  low  class  from  whom  the  Edin* 
^3rgh  juries  are  taken.  Make  the  qualification  of  a  common  juror 
^'i-t  which  is  now  the  qualification  of  a  special  one.  Remember 
'  i^t  they  do  not  act  for  nothing ;  and  that  a  pound  a  day  is  unex- 
i^ted  good  luck  even  to  a  man  who  pays  L.30  a  year  of  rent. 


POINTS  UNDER  THE  UNIFORMITY  OF  WEIGHTS  AND 

MEASURES  ACTS. 

T^HERE  are  several  important  matters  of  practice  wherein  diverse 
^nd  contradictory  rules  are  observed  in  the  local  courts  of  different 
^^nties;  and  these  never  having  yet  been  brought  before  the 
''upreme  Court,  no  authoritative  principle  of  judgment  has  been 
-ij  down.    These  points,  on  which  it  is  so  important  to  have  a 
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general  understanding  and  practice,  we  intend  occasIonaUy  to  con- 
sider, with  the  hope  of  better  securing  nniformitj. 

The  points  we  intend  at  present  to  discuss  arise  under  the  statatti 
for  ensuring  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures.  No  law  coma 
more  frequently  into  the  intercourse  of  society,  and  there  is  mvn:, 
therefore,  where  there  ought  to  exist  greater  uniformity. 

The  history  of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  is  on^; 
deeply  interesting  to  the  antiquary.  The  very  names  still  in  u-v 
establish  the  rude  appliances  which  were  first  adopted  as  standark 
The  nail,  the  foot,  and  the  hand,  are  all  indicative  of  their  natwJ. 
origin,  whilst  the  stone  finds  its  parentage  in  the  brook. 

The  regulation  of  weights  and  measures  formed  a  distingiiisbei 
part  of  the  sacred  laws  of  the  Jews,  and  their  accuracy  was  enforced 
by  the  solemn  declaration,  ^  A  false  balance  is  abomination  to  tii: 
Lord ;  but  a  just  weight  is  His  delight'  In  like  manner,  Jesu 
Christ  illustrated  His  standard  of  justice  by  the  words,  '  With  w!:at 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.' 

By  the  Leges  Burgorum^  cap.  32,  a  burgess  was  autliorized  t> 
^  have  in  his  house  a  measure  for  com,  an  elwand,  a  stane^  and  j 
pound  to  weigh,  all  sealed  with  the  burgh  seal.' 

The  wisdom  which  distinguishes  our  ancient  Scotch  statute% 
with  all  their  brevity,  is  peculiarly  discerned  in  the  Act  1457,  whici 
recognised  uniformity,  in  matters  high  and  low,  in  these  racy  woni?: 
^  It  is  seen  speidful  that  sen  we  have  but  a  [one]  king  and  a  la^ 
universal  throughout  the  realm,  we  should  hae  but  a  met  and  iccc- 
sure  to  serve  a  the  realm.'  The  Magna  Charta  had  a  similar  p^r 
vision  for  England ;  so  intimately  connected  was  a  just  balance  wiiii 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  And  the  stability  of  the  throne. 

The  mode  which  our  Scotch  ancestors  adopted  to  secure  ti.c 
preservation  and  integrity  of  the  various  standards  is  curious 
Each  was  separately  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  principii 
burghs,  and  as  such  became  iheir palladium.  The/>tn<  or  ji/47,  tit- 
unit  of  liquid  measure,  was  confided  to  Stirling.^  The  firhi^  tj 
unit  of  dry  measure,  was  under  the  protection  of  Linlithgow. 
Edinburgh  had  the  honour  of  keeping  the  «//,  the  unit  of  linei 

^  The  Act  1618  declared  that  *  the  pint  stowpe  commited  to  the  keepings' 
the  burgh  of  Sterline  containeth  the  weght  of  three  punds  seayen  imcts  *- 
French  Troys  weght,  clear  running  water  of  Leith  (where  now  this  limji: 
test  II);  which  stowpe  is  to  remaine  and  abyde  in  the  same  integritie,  u  it  i» 
now,  and  that  no  other  stowpe,  or  greater  or  lesser  proportion,  containing  tl' 
said  weght,  shall  be  received  oy  none  of  his  majesty's  lieges  in  any  *'~'*  '^  *" 
ing,  \o  buy  or  sell  with,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.* 


time  (x*:!*- 
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!K£siire.  The  French  Troy  stone  found  its  security  in  Lanark. 
Tiien,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  marking  the  risk  of  inroads  from 
cir  powerful  neighbours,  duplicates  of  the  whole  were  placed  within 
ui^then  impregnable  walls  of  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dum- 
i:3rton. 

For  a  length  of  time  great  diversity  of  standards  existed  through- 
oat  the  United  Kingdom.  What  was  a  pound  or  stone  weight  in 
rne  section  of  the  kingdom,  across  a  rivulet  received  a  different 
^Qe.  Not  only  in  this  way  did  much  confusion  exist,  but  great 
tfportunities  were  afforded  for  deceit  and  fraud. 

Not  only  were  different  values  asgribed  to  the  same  denomination 
in  rarious  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  there  were  even 
tjcal  standards  of  peculiar  and  fanciful  names,  known  nowhere  but 
in  particular  districts.  The  boll  especially  was  a  general  favourite, 
bat  had  as  many  diversities  of  value  as  there  were  divisions  in  the 
n)gdom.  To  these  local  standards  the  peasantry  clung,  and  still 
cang,  with  a  pertinacity,  or  rather  perversity,  truly  extraordinary, 
tiioagh  the  adoption  of  another  and  uniform  standard  is  clearly 
more  simple,  and  obviously  for  their  interest  to  adopt. 

To  terminate  the  evils  of  diversity,  and  to  secure  the  advantages 
ofuBiformity,  the  imperial  standards  were  introduced  by  the  5  Geo. 
iV,  c.  74  (1824).  The  preamble  of  the  Act  5  Geo.  IV.  is  very 
expressive:  *  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  commerce, 
snd  for  the  good  of  the  community,  that  weights  and  measures 
should  be  just  and  uniform :  And  whereas  notwithstanding  it  is 
provided  by  the  Great  Charter  that  there  shall  be  but  one  measure 
and  one  weight  throughout  the  realm ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  that  the  same  weights  and 
measures  should  be  used  throughout  Great  Britain  as  were  then 
established  in  England ;  yet  different  weights  and  measures,  some 
Ivger  and  some  less,  are  still  in  use  in  various  places  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  true  measure  of  the  present  standards 
i^  not  verily  known,  which  is  the  cause  of  great  confusion  and 
manifest  frauds.'  This  Act  was  to  come  into  operation  on  1st  May 
1825 ;  but  on  the  narrative  that  ^  it  hath  been  found  that  further 
^^«  is  necessarily  required  before  the  said  Act  can  be  conveniently 
<^ed  into  effect,'  the  period  was  postponed  to  Ist  January  182G, 
\>y  Act  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  12  (1825).    The  Act  of  5  Geo.  IV.  was 

amended  by  the  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  49,  and  which  in  the  very 

»ext  session  of  Parliament  was  repealed,  and  the  provisions  made 
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permanent  by  5    &    6  Will.   IV.,  c,  63,   which  is  the  existing 
law. 

By  the  Act  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74,  whilst  the  imperial  standards  i*-ere 
introduced  and  legalized,  it  was,  by  sections  15  and  16,  permithd 
to  deal  under  the  old  system  of  local  denominations,  if  the  propor- 
tion to  the  imperial  standards  was  expressed.  But  the  Act  5  &,  »> 
Will.  IV.  abolished,  by  its  fourth  section,  this  privilege,  which 
obviously  prevented  all  progress  to  uniformity. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Legislature,  when  making  tfab  great 
change,  did  not  adopt  some  more  simple  plan,  by  assimilating  tL€ 
currency  with  the  standard  of  weight,  as  has  been  so  long  an  t 
advantageously  adopted  in  continental  countries,  and  which,  ive 
.  doubt  not,  will  at  no  distant  period  be  made  law  in  the  Unit^^l 
Kingdom. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  Agt  5  &  6  Will.  IV.,  every  pers'-^n 
who  sella  by  any  denomination  of  measure  other  than  one  of  ti.e 
imperial  measures,  or  some  multiple  or  aliquot  part,  such  as  ha!f. 
the  quarter,  eighth,  sixteenth,  or  thirty -second  parts,  is  liable  in  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  every  sale;  but  there  is  a*; 
exception  of  the  sale  of  any  articles  in  any  vessel  not  represented  a* 
containing  any  amount  of  imperial  measure,  or  of  any  fixed  loca! 
or  customary  measure  in  use  before  the  Act  5  &  6  Will.  IV.    1: 
is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  similar  prohibition  or  penaltr  tVr 
sales   by   weight.      Neither  is   there   any  provision   in   the  sixti. 
section   that    sales    by   any  other  than    imperial    measures    ar^ 
null.      But  by  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  Act,  every  person 
using  any  weight  or  measure  other  than  authorized  by  the  Act,  or 
some  aliquot  part  thereof,  or  which  has  not  been  stamped  by  tlie 
inspector,  is  made  liable  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  witii 
forfeiture  of  the  weight  and  measure ;  *  and  any  contract,  bargain, 
or  sale,  made  by  any  such  weights  or  measures,  shall  be  wholly  null 
and  void^     This  last  provision  seems  not  to  apply  to  contracts  i>l' 
sale  unimplemented  by  delivery,  but  only  to  cases  where  the  com- 
modity has  been  actually  delivered  by  the  proscribed  standani:. 
(See  opinion  of  Lord  Neaves  in  the  case  o( Robertson^  after  noted.) 
The  contrast  is  seen  by  comparing  the  twenty^first  section  with  the 
seventh,  which  imposes  a  penalty  on  every  person  selling  by  tlie 
heaped  measures,  and  declares  ^  all  bargains,  sales,  and  contracts 
which  shall  be  made  by  the  heaped  measure,  to  be  null  and  void/ 
The  only  similar  provision  in  the  5  Geo.  IV.,  is  in  the  case  of  the 
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tf:eenth  section,  which  declared  that  in  all  cases  of  special  agree- 
nen:  to  sell  by  local  denominations,  their  ratio  or  proportion  to  the 
mnerial  standard  must  be  stated,  ^  otIierwUe  such  agreement  should  be 
uiil  and  void  J 

It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  affirmed  by  the  House 
ct  Lords,  that  the  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74,  did  not  apply  to  leases  of  lands ; 
so  that  a  grain  rent,  according  to  the  Scotch  acre,  and  estimated  in 
iwlls,  firlots,  and  pecks,  was  found  a  good  covenant.  {Henry^  25 
ilaj  1832 ;  affirmed  9  Aug.  1834 ;  7  Jurist,  13.) 

The  first  point  we  desire  to  notice  is,  that  decisions  in  both  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  have  gone  contrary  to  the  declared  object  of  the 
^:arute,  which  was  to  abolish  all  local  denominations  and  quantities, 
id  to  replace  them  by  one  imiform  nomenclature*  of  imperial 
:t:indard8. 

A  sale  of  wheat  in  Wales  by  the  Hobbet  was  held  good.  There  was 
n^  rtieasure  used  in  the  transaction.  But  four  pecks  were  reckoned 
T.e  hobbet,  or  168  lbs.,  and  it  was  deUvered  by  weight  in  sacks  of 
i'oi  lbs.,  tliereby  each  sack  containing  a  hobbet  and  a  half.  The 
^  Jort  held  that  this  was  a  sale  not  by  measure^  but  by  weight, 
Wd  Chief-Justice  Campbell  observed  that  *  hobbet  may  be  the 
Uelsh  for  168  lbs.'  Justice  Erie  said  that  Hhe  sale  was  by  the 
l^jad,  hobbet  being  the  multiple  of  a  pound.'  {Hughes  v.  Hum- 
/'irey«,  12  June  1854,  Queen's  Bench;  Weekly  Reporter,  526.) 
b  a  previous  suit  for  breach  of  contract,  where  the  hobbet  was 
Q^  not  as  a  denomination  of  weight,  but  of  measure,  the  contract 
»as  found  null.     (Ti/son  v.  Thomas^  1  McClelland,  119.) 

In  another  case,  where  a  contract  for  iron  was  sought  to  be  en- 
^  reed,  it  was  sustained,  though  made  by  the  '  long  weight^  in  which 
tlie  hundred  weight*  contains  120  lbs.  avoirdupois  instead  of  112  lbs. 
J^n  Piatt  observed,  *  Here  the  contract  is  not  made  by  a  prohi- 
'Jited  weight,  but  by  one  which  is  a  multiple  of  the  standard  pound, 
namely,  a  ton  containing  20  hundredweight,  each  consisting  of  120 
or  six  score  pounds  avoirdupois.'  {Jones  v.  Eiles^  15  June  1854, 
^V.  R,  623;  affirmed  in  Exchequer  Chamber,  30  June  1855, 
W.  R.  576.) 

These  decisions  have  been  followed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  who 
unstained  a  sale  of  hay  by  the  Dutch  stone  of  22  pounds.  {Robert-- 
^ws25  June  1858 ;  30  Jurist,  701.) 

Adopting  the  principle  recognised  in  these  decisions,  it  seems  of 
1)0  consequence  that  the  sale  b  made  by  a  local  denomination  of 
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weight,  so  long  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  same  is  resolvable  intr» 
imperial  weights.  In  this  way  the  boll  may  resume  its  place,  u  it 
is  well  understood  to  have  its  equivalent  in  -weight,  only  that  the  j 
amount  of  that  weight  varies  in  different  districts,  though  five  - 
hundredweight  is  the  general  equivalent  of  the  bolL  Thus  tie  • 
uniformity  sought  by  the  statute  is  not  obtained. 

But  a  point  of  vastly  greater  importance  has  been  recendy  raised 
in  several  Sheriff  Courts.     Since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  unl- . 
formity,  where  the  nullity  of  the  contract,  as  one  by  local  measure,  { 
has  been  pled  against  an  action  to  enforce  the  sale  by  compelGng 
delivery  to  be  given  or  taken,  it  has  been  uniformly  held  in  lool 
courts  that  no  action  could  be  sustained  on  such  contract    No 
such  case  has  yet  been  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court.    Wbeiti 
delivery  had  been  given  and  taken,  in  an  action  for  payment  of  the  1 
contract  price,  and  where  the  defence  of  nullity  was  set  up,  it  b«  |i 
been  generally  held  that  no  action  can  be  sustained  for  the  contn^  i| 
price.  But  both  in  law  and  equity  the  original  owner  has  been  hdd  j 
entitled  to  have  his  property  restored   to  him,  or  its  value,  nol  ] 
according  to  the  contract,  but  according  as  its  intrinsic  or  markel  j 
value  stood  at  the  time,  not  of  the  sale,  but  of  the  change  of  pos- 
session of  the  commodit}^     In  some  cases  this  has  been  fband  ta  , 
be  higher  than  the  covenanted  price,  and  thus  the  objector  has, ' 
according  to  the  saying,  ^  gained  a  loss.'     Recently  a  very  diflPereot 
rule  has  been  recognised  in  some  counties,  where  it  has  been  held 
that  a  person  buying  otherwise  than  by  imperial  standards,  is  en- 
titled to  hold  the  property  thus  fraudulently  obtained,  and  to  set 
the  original  owner  at  defiance,  and  so  give  neither  restitution  ncr 
equivalent  reparation.     This  doctrine  is  very  startling,  and  leads 
to  strange  results,  opening  a  wide  door  for  legalized  fraud.    No 
authority  for  such  rule  of  decision  has  yet  been  given  in  the  Su- 
preme Courts  either  of  England  or  Scotland. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  hold  that  the  proprietor  of  the  commoditj  is 
seeking  to  enforce  an  illegal  contract.  There  is  a  legal  sale,  or  there 
is  not.  If  legal,  then  the  contract  is  good,  and  must  be  enforced: 
but  if  illegal,  it  is  null  on  both  sides.  It  cannot  be  good  to  the  par- 
chaser  and  bad  to  the  seller.  There  is  no  transfer  of  the  propertj, 
— the  ownership  is  still  with  the  original  owner.  The  possession, 
or  rather  custody,  has  only  been  changed,  and  the  owner  is  entitled 
to  follow  and  vindicate  his  property ;  and  if  he  cannot  get  it,  through 
its  destruction  by  the  fault  of  the  possessor,  he  is  clearly  entitled  to 
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is  troe  equivalent  in  money.  His  action  is  not  laid  on  tbe  coatract. 
Me  repudiates  the  contract,  and  sues  for  liis  property  or  its  valae, 
ifctamed  by  the  defender  without  legal  right  or  title. 

If  the  contract  be  illegal,  both  parties  are  participant  in  the  ille- 
,^tj,  and  sach  cannot  benefit  the  one  more  than  the  other.  Both 
lost  be  bonndy  or  neither.  The  contrary  doctrine  is  founded  solely 
jQ  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  ^  Melior  est  conditio  possidentis  vbi 
^^^uterjus  habet.  This  rule  may  be  applicable  to  some  cases,  where 
parties  are  claiming  property  both  on  inept  though  colourable  titles. 
Itmj  warrant  the  party  in  possession  to  keep  his  hold  thereof,  but 
lues  not  preclude  the  other  party  from  the  equivalent  of  value.  But 
in  the  case  in  hand  the  possessor  has  no  jus  or  right.  That  remains 
(atirelj  with  the  original  owner  of  the  subject,  who  was,  on  tlie  pos- 
sesors  own  showing,  never  legally  divested  thereof.  If  civil  law 
oanms  are  to  rule  in  such  commercial  matters,  there  may  be  ar- 
med many  mor^  on  the  other  side,  much  more  pertinent  to  the 
issue.  Amongst  many,  the  following  may  be  cited : — *  Ftcms  et  jus 
'isaqmm  cohabitant,^  ^  Nemo  cogitur  rem  suam  vendere  etiam  justo 
yndoJ  ^  Nemo  debet  locupletari  ex  alterius  incommodo!  ^  Nemo  ex 
iolo  tuo  propria  reUvetur  out  auxiliuvn  capeat! 

It  has  b^en  repeatedly  held  in  England,  that  ^  a  statute  ought 
oerer  to  be  construed  so  as  to  work  injustice.'  {Sir  J.  Nedham^s 
<^,  8  Rep.  136.)  And  again,  ^  No  statute  can  be  construed  in 
^ch  a  manner  as  to  be  inconvenient  and  against  reason/  (Hughesj 
Caith.  136.) 

In  the  case  of  Henry,  before  noted^  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Boyle 
remarked,  ^  Although  even  if  the  Act  were  applicable  to  the  case,  I 
iQQst  say  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  pursuer 
coold  be  allowed  to  found  on  the  objection — whether  a  party  under 
vhose  directions  the  deed  was  drawn  up,  and  who  intends  the  other 
^  act  on  it  as  valid,  is  entitled  to  turn  round  and  say  that  it  is  null 
^&d  void.  I  do  not  think  he  could.'  Lord  Brougham,  the  Chan- 
ceDor,  in  moving  the  affirmance  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  below, 
^%ted  similar  views,  that  a  party  to  such  contract  was  barred  by 
[•eisonal  exception  from  taking  benefit  from  the  same. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  defend  this  rule  of  spoliation  by  refer- 
^ce  to  smuggled  or  contraband  goods,  for  which  no  action  in  any 
sliape  can  be  maintained.  But  the  distinction  is  apparent.  In  such 
<^a^  there  is  an  inherent  vice  in  the  article,  which  can  be  seized  in 
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the  Iiands  of  whosoever  has  possession  tliereof.    It  is  in  the  essence  of 
the  article.    The  nullity  under  the  Uniformity  of  Measures  Act  has 
reference  only  to  the  accidents  of  the  contract,  and  has  no  reference 
to  the  article  itself.     Whisky,  which  has  been  cradled  in  the  glen, 
nuraed  in  the  braes,  and  escaped  the  guardianship  of  the  ganger,  is 
in  itself  proscribed.     But  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  have  no  such 
illicit  brand  attached  to  them  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts. 
The  contract  is  merely  declared  null.     The  article  is  not  declared 
contraband,  nor  is  it  put  beyond  commercial  dealing.     The  ^  Ewe 
with  the  crooked  homy — the  term  in  song  applied  jto  the  wormy 
still,— is  doubtless  put  beyond  the  pale  of  commerce.     But  not  so 
the  Ewe  that  follows  the  shepherd.    But  even  under  the  stringent 
excise  laws,  it  has  been  held  that  a  foreign  merchant  can  recover 
the  price  of  goods  sold  to  a  Scotchman,  although  in  the  knowledge 
they  were  to  be  run  in  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  if  he  was  not 
directly  a  participator  in  the  violation  of  the  laws.     There  is  no 
provision  in  any  statute  that  no  action  shall  be  maintained  for  re- 
storation or  payment  of  the  value  of  goods  sold  by  local  measures. 
Let  the  provision  of  mere  nullity  of  contract  be  contrasted  with  the 
protection  under  the  Act  24  Geo.  II.,  c.  40,  known  as  the  Tippling 
Act.   There,  though  a  person  has  obtained  actual  possession,  or  very 
luxuriously  consumed  spirituous  liquors  received  at  one  time  of  less 
value  than  20s,,  the  pursuer  ^shnU  not  recover  any  sum  ofmoneyy 
debty  or  demand  on  account  of  such  spirituous  liquors!     But  the 
Court  have,  on  the  call  of  equity,  relaxed  the  rigour  of  this  statute 
in  many  respects.  An  action  by  one  spirit  merchant  against  another 
merchant  has  been  sustained,  though  the  quantities  of  spirits  have 
been  less  at  each  delivery  than  the  statutory  quantity.     (Jacksony 
C.  N.  P.  180.)     So,  where  the  accounts  for  spirituous  liquors  has 
been  paid,  repayment  cannot  be  demanded.     {Dawson^  6  Esp.  24.) 
Should  this  recent  doctrine  be  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  sound  law,  recourse  must  be  speedily  had  to  the  Legislature  for 
an  amended  Act.     With  such  an  interpretation,  the  present  statute 
might  be  appropriately  entitled,  *  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  and 
Protection  of  Fraud*     It  will  open  a  very  lucrative  field  for  those 
who  have  hitherto  cultivated  that  of  ring-dropping  and  thimble- 
rigging, now  somewhat  barren  and  effete.   This  new  occupation  can 
be  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  police,  and  under  protection  of  the 
statute  law  as  interpreted  by  the  judges  of  the  land,  the  administra- 
tors of  its  justice.    Take,  for  example,  how  cheaply  a  farmer  may 
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brrest  his  grain.  He  has  only  to  hire  the  reapers  at  so  much 
tbe  Scotch  acre,  and  when  paymetit  is  sought,  toss  the  statute  in 
tldr  face,  and  laugh  them  to  scorn,  heing  under  the  protection  of  a 
Skdff  who  holds  that  the  contract  being  null  under  the  statute, 
ibe  Maboarer  is  not  worthy  of  his  hire.'  Such  a  state  of  things 
assuredly  had  the  A{DOstle  James  in  his  far  vision,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  which  have  reaped  down 
yoar  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  byj^raud^  crieth/ 
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The  past  session  of  Parliament  has  been  comparatively  unfruitful, 
if  tie  results  of  legislative  action  are  to  be  measured  by  the  addi- 
30Q3  made  to  the  statute  law  of  the  country.  Although  the  current 
annual  volume  of  the  statutes  at  large  may  not  be  of  much  smaller 
diaiensions  than  its  predecessor,  it  is  to  a  large  extent  made  up  of 
the  Qsoal  class  of  formal  Acts  which  are  renewed  once  a  year,  of 
n^vcnne  Acts,  and  of  Acts  of  a  quasi-local  character,  among  which 
the  English  Local  Government  Supplemental  Act,  with  others  of  a 
&dred  nature,  occupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  space.  Of 
'tnctlj  Scotch  Acts,  the  number  is  very  limited.  The  most  import- 
»t  Scotch  measure,  the  Court  of  Session  Bill,  was  withdrawn  at 
n  early  stage,  in  order  to  give  time  for  consideration.  Other 
^xh  BiUs,  of  little  general  interest,  have  passed  through  their 
recessary  stages,  and  have  become  law ;  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
^  observe  that  several  measures  connected  with  finance,  trade, 
^TigatioD,  and  other  interests  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
'^tice  of  the  law,  have  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  To 
^m  of  these  we  propose  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  a 
rirsory  way. 

!•  Questions  arising  out  of  that  branch  of  fiscal  legislation  which 
^concerned  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  Customs,  are  not 
^  ^nent  occurrence.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the 
pRwisions  of  the  Tobacco  Duties  Act,  26  Vict.,  c.  7,  farther  than  to 
^y  that  it  was  introduced  for  the  twofold  purpose,  first,  of  admitting 
beign  tobacco  at  a  rate  of  duty  which,  in  comparison  with  the 
teies  formerly  levied,  may  be  termed  moderate ;  and,  secondly,  of 
enabling  the  British  manufacturer  to  manufacture  in  bond  without 
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paying  duty  on  the  raw  material,  and  to  use  saccharine  matter  in  the 
manufacture,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  home  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers as  far  as  possible  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  liability  to 
duty,  and  the  power  of  manufacturing  in  the  most  approved  manner. 
This  is  probably  the  last  of  the  extensive  series  of  legislative  changes 
consequent  on  the  recognition  of  the  policy  of  free  trade,  and  having 
in  view  the  removal  of  differential  duties  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  unrestricted  competition  between  the  home  and  foreign 
manufacturers. 

n.  ^The  Salmon  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1863'  (26  Vict.,  c.  10), 
is  intended  to  give  facilities  for  preventing  the  evasion  of  the  various 
statutes  regulating  the  periods  within  which  salmon  may  be  cap- 
tured and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  existing 
laws  are  defective,  in  not  prohibiting  and  punishing  the  exportation 
of  unseasonable  salmon,  and  of  salmon  caught  in  close  time.  The 
new  Act  imposes  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  each  fish  exported,  or 
entered  for  exportation,  in  such  circumstances,  and  provides  for  the 
recovery  of  the  penalties  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  now  in 
force  for  tlie  respective  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  sub- 
ject of  salmon  has  also  been  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  Act  (c  50)i 
which,  however,  only  continues  tlie  power  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Act  of  last  year. 

III.  By  an  Act,  forming  chapter  20  of  the  present  year,  the 
Speaker  is  authorized,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  Parliamentary  recess,  to  issue  his  warrant 
for  the  issue  of  a  new  writ,  after  giving  six  dayf  notice  in  the  London 
Gazette.    Under  the  existing  law,  fourteen  days'  notice  is  requisite. 

lY.  One  of  the  most  important  financial  changes  which  have  been 
efiected  for  many  years  has  taken  its  place  in  the  statute-book,  under 
the  title  of  ^  An  Act  to  give  greater  Facilities  to  the  holding  of  the 
Public  Stocks'  (26  Vict.,  c.  28).  According  to  the  usage  which 
has  hitherto  obtained  in  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  public  funds,  all 
transactions  in  stocks  require  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  transfer  in 
the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  without  which  formality  the  seller 
would  not  be  divested  of  the  property,  or  the-  purchaser  put  in  a 
position  to  claim  the  payment  of  dividends.  The  necessity  of  carry- 
ing through  purchases  of  stock  by  a  transfer  at  the  Bank  has  led  to 
the  emplo}rment  of  brokers  in  all  transactions  in  the  iunds,  although 
it  is  well  known  that,  in  at  least  one  class  of  transactions, — the  settle- 
ment of  clearing-house  balances, — brokerage  might  be  dispensed  with. 
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3  it  is  only  necessary  in  such  transactions  for  the  company  against 
vbom  the  balance  stands,  to  transfer  stock  to  the  other  company  or 
r^^Dpanies  to  the  amount  of  the  balance.  The  object  of  the  new 
Act  is  to  make  stock  transferable  by  tradition,  in  the  same  manner 
i5  bank  notes.  For  this  purpose  stock  certificates  may  be  issued,  in 
nonnta  varying  from  L.50  to  L.IOOO  sterling,  blank  in  the  name 
of  the  holder,  and  with  coupons  attached  for  the  dividends  of  the 
^nsoing  five  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  new  coupons,  or 
2  new  certificate  with  coupons  attached,  may  be  issued.  So  long  as 
the  certificate  remains  blank,  it  is  to  be  transferable  from  hand  to 
Und ;  bat  if  at  any  time  it  is  converted  into  a  ^  nominal '  certificate, 
iij  filling  up  this  blank  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  it  loses  its 
trmferable  quality ;  and  the  Bank  can  then  only  pay  the  dividends 
to  the  party  named,  or  to  his  or  her  legal  representatives.  The 
bolder  of  a  ^nominal'  certificate  may,  however,  exchange  it  for  a 
Uank  certificate  at  any  time,  and  which  he  may  assign  in  the 
lunoer  before  explained.  To  obviate  any  danger  to  the  security  of 
Goremment  Stock  as  a  channel  for  the  investment  of  trust  money, 
:tb  provided  that  no  trustees  shall  hold  stock  under  the  tenure  of  a 
eertificate  of  title,  unless  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  under 
wUch  they  act.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  admit  of  this 
^oe  of  the  measure  being  tested  by  practice ;  but  we  have  little 
ioobt  that  the  general  public,  as  well  as  banks  and  companies  hav- 
ing large  transactions  to  settle  by  transfer  of  stock,  will  fineely  avail 
themselves  of  its  provisions. 
V.  Another  statute  has  been  added  this  year  to  the  series  of 
^oactments  by  which  the  Legislature  has,  from  time  to  time,  sought 
tor^olate  and  restrict  the  labours  of  women  and  young  persons 
employed  in  manufactures.  By  this  statute  (26  &  27  Vict,  c.  38), 
tbe  Act  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  78)  placing  bleaching  works  and  dyemg 
^rks  under  the  regulations  of  the  Factories  Acts^  is  extended  so  as 
to  comprehend  premises  used  in  the  occupation  of  calendering  or 
Coishiog  yam  or  cloth  of  any  description,  or  any  process  incident 
tiiereto,  in  which  steam  or  other  mechanical  motive  power  is  em- 
piojed.  The  business  of  baking  has  ako  been  taken  under  tho 
Paternal  care  of  the  Government,  and  subjected  to  inspection. 
Tliose  provisions  of  the  statute  (26  &  27  Vict.,  c.  40)  which  are 
intended  to  give  powers  for  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness,  and 
i^sguhuing  the  accommodations  of  work-people  in  bakehouses,  belong 
poperly  to  the  department  of  police,  and  may  be  defended  on  the 
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same  grounds  as  measures  prohibiting  and  punishing  the  adulten- 
tions  of  alimentary  substances.  The  regulations  of  the  honn  (i 
labour  of  young  persons  in  such  establishments,  is  obviouslj  an  ex- 
tension of  the  scope  of  the  Factories  Acts  to  a  new  and  dissimilar 
class  of  employments. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  dissent  from  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  question.  It  is  a  difBcult  problem,  how  far  the  Legislatarr 
is  entitled  to  interfere  between  employer  and  employed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  restraining  the  industrial  energies  of  the  population,  and 
limiting  production.  But  if  the  principle  be  conceded, — ^and  it  ii 
difBcult  to  refuse  assent  to  it,  when  directed  to  the  protection  d 
those  who,  frpm  their  dependent  position,  are  not  free  to  contnct^ 
—ought  it  not  to  be  extended  to  all  employments  f  Are  the  ovtf- 
wrought  milliner's  apprentices,  whose  wrongs  a  few  months  z^ 
were  the  theme  of  newspaper  commiseration,  less  entitled  to  th4 
protection  of  the  Legislature  than  factory  operatives,  or  work-people 
employed  in  bleaching  and  calendering  ?  We  think  not,  and  woald 
desire  to  see  the  present  partial  and  class  legislation  on  this  subject 
replaced  by  a  general  measure,  applicable  to  all  descriptions  of  em- 
ployments. There  are  many  employments,  doubtless,  as  to  wliich 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  regulations  ate  requisite.  Ii 
so,  the  prohibition  of  work  at  unusual  hours,  or  for  an  excessive 
number  of  hours,  could  do  no  harm ;  while  in  other  cases,  in  whic/i 
legislative  interference  is  requisite,  the  statutory  remedy  might  U 
enforced  without  distinction  as  to  the  character  of  the  emplopnenll 

VI.  The  statute  26  &  27  Vict.,  c.  41,  introduces  us  to  a  vert 
different  department  of  law, — ^the  i^sponsibility  of  innkeepers  ft/f| 
goods  and  property  placed  in  their  possession.    The  principle  of  the 
Edict,  Nautce^  cauponea^  stabularii^  has  already  been  subjected  to 
considerable  modifi9ations  in  its  application  to  the  arrangem^ii^* 
of  modern  society.     Shipmasters  are  only  responsible  for  cnlpable 
damage,  the  owner  of  the  goods  being  bound,  if  he  wishes  for  m* 
demnity,  to  defray  the  expense  of  insuring  his  property.    The  la- 
bility of  carriers  was,  by  a  well-known  Act  of  William  IV.,  UffiittJ 
to  a  fixed  sum,  as  regards  packages  containing  jewellery,  silks 
and  other  articles  of  considerable  value  in  proportion  to  tbej: 
weight,  unless  insurance  rates  of  carriage  were  paid  on  them.   Bj 
the  Railway  and  Canal  "TraflSc  Act,  the  liability  of  railway  aoJ 
canal  companies  for  horses  lost  or  injured  on  the  journey,  ▼>< 
limited  to  L.40,  and  proportionally  in  the  case  of  live  stock;  vn)eis 
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wleiB  the  valne  of  the  animal  had  been  previously  declaimed,  and 
iDsurance  rates  of  carriage  paid  accordingly.  The  extension  of  the 
[rinciple  of  a  maximum  measure  of  liability  to  the  case  of  inn- 
keepers, appears  to  be  reasonable  in  itself,  and  an  act  of  justice  to 
Uit  useful  class  whose  services  have  been  so  largely  brought  into 
rt^oisitioD  by  the  travelling  customs  of  our  time.  The  Act,  in  sub- 
^ice,  limits  the  liability  of  the  innkeeper  to  each  guest  for  property 
Dther  than  horses  or  live  animals)  brought  into  his  house,  to  the 
Rm  of  L.30,  except  in  case  of  actual  fault  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  innkeeper  or  his  servants.  Or  where  the  property  has 
bn  expressly  deposited  for  safe  custody,  the  innkeeper  is  to  be 
Dcuud  to  preserve  all  property  so  deposited,  and  may  require  the 
*uest  to  seal  or  otherwise  secure  it. 

VII.  The  Church  Courts  Act,  26  &  27  Vict,  c.  47,  is  similar, 
in  its  leading  provisions,  to  the  Bill  which  was  last  year  unsuccess- 
%  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  shorn  of  its  obnoxious  features, 
Maong  which  we  include,  of  course,  the  power  of  compelling  the 
ittendance  of  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  upon  oath. 
As  the  Act  stands,  it  consists  of  four  provisions,  none  of  which 
tfpears  to  be  open  to  objections.  (1.)  When  a  libel  has  been  found 
relevant  by  the  Presbytery,  or  other  Church  Court,  against  a  minister, 
ie  Coort  may  require  and  enjoin  him  to  abstain  from  the  discharge 
(^  his  ministerial  functions  until  the  libel  shall  have  been  fullv  in- 
^gated  and  finally  disposed  of.  (2.)  In  case  of  a  minister  being 
&bled  from  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  insanity, — of  which  the 
"sheriff's  certificate  shall  be  evidence, — the  Presbytery  is  autho- 
-2ed  to  appoint  an  assistant,  and  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  stipend 
f^r  liis  maintenance.  (3.)  The  like  power  is  given  where  a  minister 
ia  incapacitated  by  a  sentence  of  suspension  pronounced  by  the 
Ciiarch  Court.  Power  is  given  to  the  Church  Courts  to  appoint  a 
!^  practitioner  to  dictate  to  the  clerk  of  Court  the  evidence  given 
« any  trial  before  them  ;  or,  in  the  option  of  the  Court,  the  evi- 
nce may  be  taken  in  short-hand,  and  certified  by  the  moderator 
ad  clerk  of  Court. 

VIII.  By  the  26  &  27  Vict.,  c.  51,  a  variety  of  amendments  are 
made  upon  the  provisions  of  the  *  Passengers'  Act,  1855.'  This 
statute,  while  adding  another  chapter  to  the  voluminous  legislation 
'^  the  subject  of  maritime  and  mercantile  law,  does  not  contain  in 
its  clauses  anything  of  sufiicient  importance  to  call  for  detailed 
notice. 
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Ittio  §oofes. 


The  Institutions  oftlie  English  Government;  being  an  Account  of  O4 
Constitution^  Powers^  and  Procedure  of  its  LegisUuivej  JndimU 
and  Administrative  Departm^its.  By  HoMEBSHAM  Coz,  M^\^ 
Barrister-at-Law.     London  :  H.  Sweet 

The  exposition  of  the  exisiting  political,  jadicial^  and  administrativt: 
machinery  of  the  British  Government,  is  unqnestionably  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  subjects  which  can  engage  the  atlo- 
tion  of  the  professional  author ;  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  ths 
ground  occupiedby  Mr  Cox  in  the  treatise  before  us,  has  previooalf 
been  brought  within  the  range  of  forensic  literature.  Blackstooc 
and  the  commentators  following  in  his  wake  have  touched  upon  h; 
and  hbtorians  and  eulogists  of  the  British  Constitution  have  iocnr* 
porated  in  their  works  much  of  the  information  which  Mr  Cox  ha» 
digested  and  systematized.  But  the  aim  of  the  writer  we  aHode 
to  is  different.  His  object  is  to  iurnish  the  reader  with  a  popnlir 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  practical  exposition  of  the  subject  of  whick 
he  treats ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  his  design  has  been  most  ablr 
and  successfully  accomplished.  Without  entering  into  the  detaik 
of  judicial  practice,  or  perplexing  the  reader  with  the  mere  mechair 
ism  of  parliamentary  and  administrative  government,  he  has  pre- 
sented, in  a  methodical  and  well-written  treatise,  a  body  of  usefcl 
information  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  British  Government, 
which  must  be  extremely  valuable  not  only  to  the  lawyer,  but  slsa 
to  that  large  section  of  the  non-professional  community  who  are 
more  or  less  occupied  with  public  affairs.  On  a  subject  which,  up 
to  this  time,  has  not  been  much  studied,  and  on  which  the  know- 
ledge of  even  the  well-informed  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  casiul 
reading  and  newspaper  reports,  the  most  useful  mode  of  reviewing 
the  work  will  be  by  endeavouring  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  general 
notion  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  the  subjects  which  fall  withis 
its  range. 

The  treatise,  as  is  explained  in  the  introductory  analysis  of  it* 
contents,  is  divided  into  three  books,  relating  to  legislation,  judi- 
cature, and  administration  respectively ;  which  correspond  to  the 
three  main  divisions  of  constitutional  government,  and  which  are 
concerned  with  the  making  of  the  laws,  their  interpretation,  and 
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tieireiecntiony  in  so  far  as  their  execution  does  not  require  authority 
to  interpret  them.  It  is  shown  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  work, 
hi  these  three  bodies  in  the  State  are,  in  the  English  Constitution, 
irtiie  main  kept  separate ;  and  in  the  sequel  of  the  work  the  author 
tikes  occasion  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  proposition,  that  in  order 
.)  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  for  which  these  departments 
/i?)remment  are  established,  each  of  them  ought,  in  the  exercise  of 
icown  special  functions,  to  be  independent  of  the  rest,  and  supreme. 
The  author  commences  his  expositions  by  an  account  of  the  nature 
ibJ  limits  of  the  legislative  power,  as  vested  in  Parliament,  dis- 
u'figaishing  between  the  interpreting  functions  of  the  courts  of  law, 
sad  the  higher  office  of  amendment  of  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
»liich  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  three  estates*  in  concert.  On 
L:e  much  agitated  question  of  the  origin  of  Parliaments,  the  author 
^  of  opinion,  with  the  earlier  authorities,  that  the  Norman  sove- 
^i^s  of  England,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  recognised  the  right 
i'l  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  Crown  to  assemble  in  order  to  grant 
lids  to  the  Crown ;  and  that  tjie  origin  of  the  representation  of  the 
»mmons  was  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  attendance  of  so 
Iffje  an  assemblage.  The  separation  of  the  Parliament  into  two 
kttses  was  a  just  and  natural  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  smaller 
•reeholders  to  have  an  equally  influential  voice  in  the  representation 
^ith  those  who  were  able  to  attend  personally ;  and  it  is  to  this  cir- 
'siDstance,  as  every  impartial  student  of  history  must  admit,  that  the 
independence  of  the  English  Parliament,  as  compared  with  that  of 
c>ar  own  country,  must  be  mainly  attributed.  From  the  49  Henry 
^  when  the  first  Parliament  of  which  we  have  authentic  record, 
^d  consisting  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  representatives  of 
^ires  and  boroughs  sitting  in  a  separate  chamber,  was  assembled, 
toe  power  of  the  representative  assembly  has  been  continually  on 
^^  increase.  The  principle  soon  became  settled,  that  taxes  were  not 
'obe  imposed  without  their  concurrence,  although  the  right  of  the 
fpper  Chamber  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  taxation  was  the  subject 
^  vehement  controversy.  The  principle  that  all  money  bills  must 
'^ginate  with  the  Commons,  was  acknowledged  as  early  as  the  times 
tf  the  Tudors.  Under  the  more  arbitrary  government  of  the  Stuarts, 
^tempts  to  amend  such  bills  in  the  Lords  were  occasionally  made,  but 
^thout  success,  the  Commons  having  uniformly  resisted  such  amend- 
nienta.    The  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  relation  to 
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money  bills  may  be  considered  to  hare  been  finally  estaiblisbv^i 
by  the  recent  resolutions  of  the  present  House,  consequent  on  the 
rejection  of  the  Paper  Duties  Bill,  in  which,  after  asserting  its  ei- 
elusive  privilege  of  regulating  the  manner,  matter,  and  measure  (/ 
all  money  supplies,  the  conduct  of  the  other  House  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  tax-repealing  Bills  had  been  rejected,  was  declare! 
to  be  the  subject  of  *  peculiar  jealousy,'  and  a  reason  why  tU 
Commons  should  take  measures  to  prevent  the  interference  of  that 
other  House  in  similar  cases.  The  pledge  given  by  the  last  part 
of  the  resolution  has  been  fully  redeemed  by  the  subsequent  financLi 
policy  of  the  House,  under  which  the  whole  financial  scheme  of  th« 
Ministry  in  each  department  is  included  in  a  single  Bill ;  so  that  the 
Lords  must  either  accept  the  measure  simpliciter,  or  assume  the 
responsibility  of  extinguishing  an  entire  branch  of  the  revenue. 

Having  completed  his  survey  of  the  legislative  department  of 
Government,  under  the  several  heads  of  the  legislative  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  including  the  power  assumed  in  extraordinary  emtr- 
gencies  of  suspending  the  operation  of  Acts  of  Parliament  by  Order 
in  Council ;  the  parliamentary  powers  of  the  Crown  ;  the  constitih 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  constitution  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  and  their  procedure ;  and  the  right  of  petition  and  of 
holding  public  meetings ;  the  author  advances  to  the  consideration 
of  the  complicated  machinery  by  which  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  England  is  distributed  amongst  the  different  tribunals.  Our 
readers  are,  in  a  general  sense,  familiar  with  the  constitution  aoi 
functions  of  the  different  judicatories  of  the  sister  kingdom;  anl 
we  fear  it  would  not  be  possible,  within  the  space  which  our  limits 
prescribe,  to  communicate  much  of  the  special,  and,  to  the  letr^l 
community  especially,  very  interesting  information  which  oaraotlKH* 
has  brought  together  concerning  this  department  of  jurisprudence. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  handling  such  subjects,  we  are  tempt^i 
to  extract  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  author  explains  the 
means  of  protection  which  the  law  gives  to  the  subject  against 
illegal  imprisonment  and  arrest.  After  quoting  the  author  of  tL-? 
'  State  Trials,'  who  particularizes  three  distinct  remedies — viz.,  In- 
dictment, Damages,  and  Liberation,  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corjmu 
the  author  proceeds : — 

^  The  remedies  for  illegal  impnsonment  first  mentioned,  are  by  indictment^  or 
by  action  for  false  imprisonment.  False  imprisonment  is  a  misdemeanour  a: 
common  law,  punishable  upon  indictment,  with  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
All  that  the  prosecutor  of  such  an  indictment  has  to  prove  is  the  imprisonmtot : 
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:i  B  for  the  defendant  to  show  that  the  imprisonment  was  legal,  and  he  may 
;^  it  on  one  or  other  of  these  grounds — that  the  prosecutor  was  arrested 
rcoiiriy  under  civil  process  out  of  a  superior  Court,  or  other  Court  having 
raiictioQ,  or  under  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate,  to  answer  a  criminal  charge 
fvLiclithe  magistrate  has  cognizance;  or  without  warrant  in  certain  cases 
viteie  the  peraon  arrested  commits,  or  threatens  to  commit,  or  is  suspected  of 
ar-Lg  committed,  an  indictable  offence.  .  .  .  The  satisfactory  remedy  for  the 
^'yj  of  false  imprisonment  is  by  an  fiction  of  false  imprisonment,  which  is 
^:«nlly  and  almost  unavoidably  accompanied  by  a  charge  of  assault  and 
•iv^  ako;  and  in  such  action,  the  party  injured  may  recover  damages 
iTdiled  by  a  jury  for  the  injury  he  haa  received.  Some  of  the  most  important 
viceiples  of  the  law  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject  have  been  established 
'J  3)<eiQs  of  such  actions,  which  have  been  repeatedly  prosecuted  with  success 
vunst  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  others  of  inferior  authority,  and  also 
jfeiinst  private  persons. 

'  The  writ  of  Iiabeas  corpus  is  an  ancient  common  law  writ ;  but 
:*^  efficacy  has  been  greatly  increased  by  legislation  in  the  time  of 
Ctarles  I.  and  Charles  11.  In  both  these  reigns,  the  judges  in 
*reral  instances  delayed  or  refused  the  benefit  of  this  process  to 
I^Rons  illegally  imprisoned. 

*  We  have  already  Inferred  to  the  famous  debates  on  this  subject, 
T  3  Car.  II.,  and  the  consequent  Petition  of  Right,  which  recites 
^sesin  which  the  King^s  Bench  had  illegally  refused  to  deliver  on 
^^0.?  corpus  persons  committed  by  the  King's  command,  without 
ity  cause  assigned ;  arid  enacts  that  no  freeman  hereafter  shall  be 
» imprisoned  or  detained.  This  provision  was,  however,  evaded  by 
••^judges;  and  a  farther  remedy  was  provided  by  the  statute  16 
'v.  1.,  c.  10,  sec.  8,  which  enacts,  that  a  person  committed  by  the 
K:ng  or  Privy  Council,  or  any  of  its  miembers,  shall  have  a  writ  of 
••a^'ftM  corpus  in  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas ;  and  the  Court 
'Qall,  within  three  Court  days  after  the  return,  examine  the  legality 
•the  return,  and  do  what  to  justice  shall  appertain,  in  delivering, 
■iiliniT^  or  remanding  the  prisoner.  Yet  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner 
'ao,  la  1676,  was  committed  by  the  King  (Car.  II.)  in  Council 
-  ^  ^  speech  at  the  Guildhall,  the  Chief  Justice,  as  well  as  the 
-kancellor,  refused  thp  writ,  on  the  ground  that  the  writ  could  not 
*^e  in  Vacation.  Other  defects  in  the  process  of  habeas  corpus 
^^•^ted;  the  imprisoning  party  might  delay  obedience  to  the  first 
^^  and  wait  till  a  second  and  a  third,  called  an  alias  and  a  pluriesy 
*^Pe  issued  before  he  produced  the  prisoner.  This,  and  other 
^^Hions,  gave  birth  to  the  statute  31  Car.  II.,  c.  2,  entituled  an 
'^^t  for  the  better  securing  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  for  Pre- 
•"^tion  of  Imprisonments  beyond  the  Seas,  which  is  frequently 
^JHsidered  another  Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom. 
(7b  be  continued  in  our  next  number.) 
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Cnrrtspnhiirt^ 


COURT  OF  SESSION  PROCEDURE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Jurisprudenee.) 

Sir, — ^Having  had  the  advantage  of  obserration,  daring  another  mr. 
of  the  Judicial  Calendar,  I  propose  to  redeem  my  pledge  to  yoa  bf  n- 
snming  the  subject  of  my  former  letter.     I  there  ventured  to  express  w 
opinion, — ^now,I  believe,  generally  entertained, — that  notwithstanding  wbi: 
has  of  late  years  been  done,  successfully,  I  admit,  towards  extiopniihiLC 
arrears  and  accelerating  the  progress  of  causes  in  the  Court  of  Sessi*  % 
more  might  yet  be  done  in  the  same  direction,  and  considerable  sarn:; 
be  effected  in  the  costs  of  litigation.    I  also  expressed  an  opimon,  tbAt 
these  desirable  results  cojild  be  attained  by  means  that  are  noder  :i 
control  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  causes  in  their  progress  lbroa.n 
Court.    The  existing  rules  and  forms  of  procedure  are,  for  the  moft  par: 
good  in  principle.     They  were  carefully  considered,  revised,  and  in  sa^ 
respects  jemodelled,  under  a  Royal  Commission  in  1825,  and  fortbt? 
amended  by  statute  in  1850.    If  they  were  fully  and  fairly  carried  ou:. 
there  would  not  be  much  ground  for  complaint.   I  do  not  say  that  fartb«: 
legislation  may  not  yet  be  desirable  to  some  extent;  but  no  legislat!'  u 
great  or  small,  will  have  £he  effect  of  eradicating  evils  which  are  attrj- 
butable  not  to  defects  in  the  machinery,  but  to  the  habits  and  dispositive-^ 
of  those  to  whom  the  working  of  it  is  necessarily  committed.    Rale?  < 
procedure,  however  good  in  themselves,  must  fail  to  accomplish  tl.'\r 
purpose,  if  they  are  habitually  disregarded  by  those  whose  duty  it  L«  v 
observe  them,  or  neglected  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the:s. 
The  first  step  to  improvement  is  to  rouse  these  parties  to  a  foil  sense  <  ^ 
the  duty  that  rests  upon  them  to  avert  the  evils  attending  laxity  of  [»:•- 
cedure.    It  is  true  that  the  functions  of  the  agents,  the  counsel,  and  t  »•• 
judges,  are  different,  and  that  each  of  them  has  special  dnUes  vbicj 
demand,  and  to  a  great  extent  engross,  his  immediate  attention ;  but  tb^r 
hare  also  interests  in  common,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  ai  J 
in  which  the  public  participate.     They  have  a  common  interest,  bi^tfe 
immediate  and  ultimate,  in  maintaining  the  character  and  reputation,  tb(? 
utility  and  title  to  public  confidence,  of  the  estabhshment  with  which  tiK 
are  professionally  or  officially  connected.     In  the  swise  in  which  I  d*^*" 
write,  the  character  of  a  court  of  justice — that  is  to  say,  its  title  to  po^- 
confidence  and  respect— depends  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  iboj' 
who  are  the  actors  in  it,  and  whose  services  are  necessary  to  the  attar  • 
ment  of  the  object  for  which  the  Court  has  been  instituted, — mmelj,  t^ 
ac^'udication  of  rights.    It  is  the  interest  of  every  honest  litigant,  that  b 
rights  should  be  adjudicated  upon  with  as  much  economy  and  celentj 
as  is  compatible  with  full  expiscation  and  due  consideration.    It  is  '-•'^ 
duty  of  those  to  whom  his  interests  are  committed,  professionallj  or  oiS- 
cially,  to  use  their  honest  endeavours  to  promote  that  end.    It  ooclit 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  practitioners,  that  the  monopoly  they  enjoy  hi.- 
been  conferred  on  them  for  the  public  interest ;  and,  consequently,  thUi 
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tl^Toire  a  doty  to  tbe  poblic  while  reaping  the  benefits  of  that  monopoly. 
To  some  minds,  the  claims  of  public  duty  may  appear  at  times  to  conflict 
fitii  tbe  temptations  of  private  interest ;  and,  as  human  nature  is  con- 
futed, there  may  be  a  few  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptation ; 
\^.  thf^  are  exceptional  cases,  and  I  believe  they  are  rare.    The  College 

I  Justice  is  a  noble  institution,  worthy  of  the  Scottish  nation ;  and  it 
lifbore  all  those  who  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  it,  in  whatever 
apacitj,  and  who  desire  its  stability,  to  endeavour  by  their  conduct  and 
fiaoiple  to  contribute  individually  and  collectively  to  the  upholding,  and, 
"possible,  to  the  further  elevation  of  its  character  and  prestige.  I  be-  "^ 
ieie  that  by  much  the  greater  number  are  animated  by  that  feeling.  At 
:iK  same  time,  a  careful  observer  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the  evil 
Maence  of  certain  tendencies,  not  necessarily  corrupt  or  impure  in  their 
ifizini  bat  Derertheless  calculated  to  obstruct  progress,  and  even  to  operate 
Mrogressively.  The  tendencies  to  which  I  allude,  are  the  tendencies  to 
aiitj  and  {H'olixity  which  characterize  present  habits. 

Iq  80  far  as  my  observation  has  enabled  me  to  fofm  an  opinion  on  the 
•ibjeet,  the  chief  impediments  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  causes  through 
lie  Court,  and  not  the  least  fruitful  sources  of  needless  expense,  are — 

L  Waot  of  sufficient  investigation  of  facts  and  collection  of  materials 
^m  shaping  the  summons  or  defence. 

2.  Want  of  careful  study  and  sifting  of  the  cause  at  the  time  of  pre- 
'irjag  the  record,  so  as  to  discern  the  true  issue,  and  confine  the  record 
'0  &  statement  of  the  facts  and  pleas  really  pertinent  to  that  issue. 

3.  Want  of  punctuality  in  implementing* orders. 

i  Interruption  and  delay  of  debates  in  the  Outer  House,  in  consequence 
^  the  absence  or  unpreparedness  of  counsel,  especially  senior  counsel. 

5.  Piecemeal  decision  of  causes  in  the  Outer  House,  whereby  one  party 
s  compelled  or  enabled  to  appeal  to  the  Inner  House  on  the  point  so 
elided,  and  thus  suspend  procedure  as  to  the  rest  of  the  cause. 

^.  Unnecessary  length  and  multiplication  of  speeches,  especially  in  the 
Inner  House,  aggravated  sometimes  by  unnecessary  interpellations  and 
^^nnptions  from  the  Bench. 

7.  LeDgthy  discussions  on  frivolous  objections  as  to  what  is  called 
•ebancy. 

8.  Time  wasted  in  the  adjustment  of  issues  as  now  conducted. 

9.  At  jury  trials,  superfluous  reiteration  of  evidence  and  pointless  crosg- 
^lamination  of  witnesses. 

Pew,  if  any,  of  these  are  at  all  attributable  to  defects  in  the  machinery 
•iiich  the  Legislature  has  provided.  They  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
utribatable  to  want  of  due  care  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  work- 
i^?  of  the  machinery  is  necessarily  committed.  To  many  of  them  this 
^v  of  the  matter  may  be  unacceptable.  Proverbially,  we  are  disposed 
'0  that  our  eyes  to  our  own  failings,  and  attribute  unsatisfactory  results 
to  the  instrument  or  machine  with  which  we  have  been  provided,  or  to 
it>jthii^  rather  than  to  our  own  shortcomings.  But  to  be  in  a  position 
lo  apply  correctives  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  it  is  necessary 
''^^  Qflderstand  the  sources  and  causes  of  the  evils  to  be  corrected.  I  have 
ilierefore  not  scrupled  to  lay  bare  the  sources  of  the  evils  under  which 
^«  suffer,  and  to  direct  attention  to  thefn,  in  the  hope  that  proper  cor- 
fwtives  may  be  applied.    From  the  enumeration  I  have  given,  I  think  it 
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will  be  apparent  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  system,  and  who  candid'.r 
considers  the  subject,  that  laxity  and  prolixity  are  the  great  impedimwi** 
to  celerity  and  economy.    They  clog  the  wheels  of  the  machine,  aogmni* 
the  friction,  retard  the  motion,  and  vastly  increase  the  expenditore  •  * 
the  lubricating  material.    The  limit  which  I  must  at  present  assign  lo  c.; 
encroachment  on  your  space  precludes  me  from  enlarging  as  might  V 
done  on  the  different  heads  of  the  enumeration.     But  I  shall  ▼eniare  :• 
few  observations  on  the  duties  of  the  different  actors,  and  on  the  manu-  - 
in  which  some  of  those  duties  are  performed  or  neglected. 

The  earliest  actors  in  a  cause  are  the  agents.  Their  doties  ber/. 
before  the  cause  comes  into  court.  At  that  early  st^e  the  duty  of  I'l*- 
agent  is  to  obtain  fi'om  his  client,  and  collect  from  other  sources,  the  /.- 
formation  and  materials  bearing  on  the  case.  The  more  tlioronghly  ti.21 
is  done  at  the  outset,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  cause  proceed,  and  tb' 
less  risk  will  there  be  of  miscarriage.  It  too  often  happens  that  fn  r. 
defect  of  information  at  the  outset,  parties  are  involved  in  expensive  s.u: 
disastrous  contentions  which  never  ought  to  have  been  entered  upon,  ••: 
that  serious  blunders  are  committed  which  cannot  be  corrected  cxc^r**. 
at  great  and  irrecoverable  expense.  Sometimes  the  omission  is  mai'.'r 
attributable  to  the  negligence  of  the  client  or  the  apathy  of  a  coniit:j 
agent ;  but  ostensibly  it  rests  on  the  agent  in  the  cause,  although  his  cz'.j 
fault  may  have  consisted  in  not  sufficiently  stimulating  or  probing  other*- 
But  even  that  laxity  is  a  fault ;  it  is  a  neglect  of  duty  injurions  to  his  d:.')' 
and  himself,  the  avoidance  of  which  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  ••■. 
the  minds  of  young  agents.      • 

After  the  cause  comes  into  Court  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  adTar,*  * 
it  through  the  different  stages  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.    Tl!« 
implies  punctuality  in  implementing  orders.      The  system   which  n^' 
prevails,  of  agents  gratiting  to  each  other,  and  expecting  from  each  oih  r 
as  matter  of  almost  ordinary  courtesy,  prorogations  of  time  for  imple- 
menting orders,  is  a  very  great  evil,  and,  when  viewed  in  its  proper  liirh*. 
is  a  gross  violation  of  duty  to  the  client  of  one  of  them.     Bat  so  ioog  ^' 
an  agent  does  not  himself  practise  punctuality,  he  is  not  in  a  position  1 1 
exact  it,  and  consequently  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  justice  to  his  clietit. 
The  readiness  with  which  prorogations  are  consented  to,  induces  habr* 
of  laxity  not  only  in  the  agents  but  also  in  the  counsel,  whose  procrasti- 
nation is  not  unfrequently  the  reason  why  the  prorog;^tion  is  required. 
The  restriction  or  removal  of  this  power  would  have  a  salutary  effect  «- 
both  branches  of  the  profession. 

The  postponement  and  interruption  of  debates  in  the  Outer  House,  owir: 
to  the  absence  or  unpreparedness  of  counsel,  is  a  crying  evil ;  but  ^'^J 
should  agents  so  limit  themselves  in  their  selection  of  counsel  as  to  inoar 
this  risk,  instead  of  resorting  to  those  whose  attendance  and  preparatii^ 
can  more  surely  be  relied  on  1  or  why  should  the  Lord  Ordinary,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  delay  a  debate  because  of  the  absence  of  either  of  tvre 
counsel  on  the  same  side,  both  of  whom  have  been  instructed  ?  There-  ;- 
no  dearth  of  counsel  of  undoubted  ability,  who,  though  g^ierallr  eiB- 
ployed  as  juniors,  would  efficiently  act  as  seniors  or  as  sole  coonsel.  1 
remember  when  such  men  as  Baird,  Forsyth,  Moncreiff,  QreenshM* 
Mackenzie,  George  Joseph  Bell,  More,  Jamieson,  and  at  a  later  period 
some  who  are  now  seated  on  the  bench,  and  others  still  living,  thooi^ii 
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f-  iooger  taking  part  either  in  jadicial  toil  or  forensic  strife,  never  seemed 

}  earc  whether  the  assistance  they  had  was  that  of  a  senior  or  a  junior, 

r  Tbether  they  had  any  assistance  at  all ;  and  if  either,  a  senior  or  a 

mjt  was  instructed  along  with  them,  but  happened  to  be  absent,  they 

lere  &lways  ready,  and  never  hesitated  to  take  his  place,  and  let  the  de-  i 

i:e  proceed  without  interruption.     Why  should  it  not  be  so  now  ?     The 

izmis,  the  junior  bar,  aod  the  bench  should  look  to  this.     The  power 

.ia  their  hands ;  they  have  only  to  exercise  it,  and  the  evil  will  disappear. 

Tbe  preparation  of  records  is  the  duty  of  counsel,  and  there  is  no  duty 

U'SK  important.    The  proper  performance  of  it  demands  the  thoughtful 

e<.>{bideration,  and  taxes  the  legal  knowledge  and  professional  skill,  of  the 

■  'UHel  employed.     When  the  materials  are  laid  before  him,  he  should 

if-ply  his  mind  thoroughly  to  the  case,  so  as  to  acquire  a  clear  understand- 

i::ufwhat  are  its  cardinal  points.     They  are  generally  few ;  and  when 

t  ks  satisfied  hinjself  as  to  them,  and  sees  what  the  issue  is  which  must 

Jhnttely  be  raised,  he  should  select  from  the  materials  such  as  are  per- 

iifDt  to  that  issue.    If  he  finds  them  defective  as  to  any  point,  he  should 

1  mediately  inform  the  agent,  so  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  supply  the 

■:ect.    Impertinent  or  irrelevant  matter  should  be  carefully  excluded 

'  o  the  record,  and  what  is  pertinent  should  be  stated  with  precision, 

u«i  arranged  methodically.     The  advantages  are  many,  and  are  felt  at 

^  tbe  after  stages.    The  adversary  is  at  once  brought  to  book  on  the 

Jisatial  facts— counsel  are  saved  much  labour  in  preparing  for  debate — 

>  Coon  is  enabled  to  see  the  strength  of  the  case  unobscured,  and  to 

^9reciate  the  argument — ^the  field  for  rhetorical  irrelevancy  is  narrowed 

-the  risks  of  miscarriage  are  diminished — the  consumption  of  time  and 

-3«T  is  greatly  economized.     There  is  another  mode  of  preparing 

r  jrds  which  has  not  the  same  advantages.     It  consists  in  introducing 

£  *■•  the  record  in  the  meantime  everything  which,  at  first  sight,  it  is  sup- . 

v^l  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  case,  without  much  present  regard  to 

r^r:Tatt;j  or  consistency  ;  but  forming,  as  it  were,  a  store  in  which,  at  some 

-are  stage,  what  is  pertinent  may  be  found  and  used  for  a  speech  or 

'AUtcted  for  an  issue.    This  mode  requires  less  skill  and  care,  and  gives 

^-^^  trooble  at  the  outset,  but  it  necessitates  more  labour  at  every  subse- 

T-eot  i?tage.    It  obscures  the  merits  of  the  case,  which,  in  place  of  being 

t'^'^Dted  prominently  and  pure,  are  buried  in  the  mass  of  impurities 

I  ^-^  which  the  record  is  charged.    The  risks  of  omission  and  error  and 

^-;amage  are  multiplied.     Time  and  money  are  uselessly  wasted  in 

^tiag,  printing,  speaking,  explaiuiif^,  correcting,  atpending.   This  mode 

J^ppariDg  records  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  present  tendency  to 

*J^ty  and  prolixity  is  not  unfrequently  developed. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  duties  which  pertain  more  particularly  to 

v^?'  House  procedure,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  piecemeal  decision 

Jf  oases.   My  observation  during  the  last  year,  however,  leads  me  to 

*^  that  the  evil  is  less  frequent  than  it  was.    Some  preliminary  points 

Jj*!^^  be  disposed  of  m  initio  litis;  but  apart  from  these,  it  rarely  happens 

•^oefit  accrues  from  partial  instead  of  total  exhaustion  of  a  cause,  if 

judgment  to  be  pronounced  is  subject  to  review.    When  a  Lord 

I^Jaary  adopts  the  former  course,  whether  he  is  tempted  to  it  by  seeing 

'&y  clearly  to  a  judgment  on  one  branch,  while  further  discussion  is 

J^^sary  as  to  other  branches,  or  has  it  pressed  upon  him  by  the  parties, 
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each  of  whom  expects  a  faroarable  decision,  which  he  hopes  may  deter  1*^ 
adversary  from  continaing  the  contest,  the  nnsaccessfdl  party  generttJT 
appeals  to  the  Inner  Hoase  ;  and  a  very  freqaeiit  resolt  is,  that  the  joic- 
ment  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  is  ^  recalled  in  hoc  statuy*  and  the  case,  ftfier 
innch  delay  and  expense  has  bien  incurred,  goes  back  to  the  Oot^r 
House,  to  be  proceeded  with  as  if  such  judgment  had  never  been  pr^* 
nounced.  The  several  branches  of  a  cause  are  thus  converted  into  so  msiT 
separate  litigations,  each  of  them  almost  as  costly  and  tedious  as  tL« 
entire  litigation  would  have  been  if  the  cause  had  been  dealt  with  &^  * 
whole.    I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Lords  Ordinary  should  'u 
jealous  of  yielding  to  such  temptation  or  pressure.    If,  indeed,  parties  we^* 
to  agree  that  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  should  be  final  oo  t'> 
particular  branch,   or  that  the  judgment  of  the  Inner  Honse  on  ttst 
branch  should  be  conclusive  as  to  the  whole  cause,  there  might  be  ^^ 
expediency  in  so  dealing  with  a  case. 

I  now  pass  to  the  Inner  House.     Whoever  has  watched  the  progr»« 
business  there  must  have  observed  that,  although  more  hours  than  f'/f 
merly  are  devoted  daily  to  the  hearing  of  causes,  the  average  ^ 
number  of  causes  heard  does  not  increase,  but,  on  the  contrary.  h^> 
late  diminished.    What  is  the  reason  ?    It  Cannot  be  owing  to  any  citaci 
in  the  character  of  the  cases ;  for,  on  an  average  of  years,  that  cannot  ^ 
materially  different.     It  mnst  therefore  be  owing  to  a  change  in  the  cLi 
racter  of  the  debates,  whereby  each  debate  occupies  more  time.   Tt? 
change  in  this  respect  is  obvious,  and  it  is  twofold.     Formerly,  in  tl: 
ordinary  run  of  eases,  debates  were  often  conducted  entirely  by  li 
senior  counsel  of  each  side,  if  present ;  whereas  now  senior  counsel  seMct 
undertake  that  task  even  at  the  adjustment  of  mi  issue.     But  that  is  r.'« 
the  most  material  part  of  the  change.     Formerly  a  speech  in  the  loc^' 
House  rarely  occupied  half  an  hour.    Now  a  speech  rarely  occupies  N 
than  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  often  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  not  uc* 
frequently  more  time  in  even  the  ordinary  run  of  cases;  and  yet  IcaK**. 
say  that  the  debates  are  more  satisfactory.    The  general  style  of  pleadiff,' 
now  is  comparatively  more  diffuse,  but  not  more  instructive — less  fasti- 
dious, but  less  effective.    The  harmonious  symmetry  that  distingoisbt^j 
the  pleadings  of  Cranstoun,  the  riged  relevancy  and  terseness  that  di^tia- 
guished  those  of  Clerk  and  Moncreiff,  seem  to  be  now  not  generally  slndi"! 
or  appreciated.     The  oral  pleadings  of  these  men,  and  others  horned  it 
the  like  schod,  had  all  the  potency  of  a  concentrated  extract,  obtaiBt^i 
and  purified  with  thd  greatest  pains.     The  process  of  filtration  bad  bK>^ 
conducted  at  home  with  the  ntmost  care.    All  foreign  or  impure  matter 
was  excluded.     Even  things  of  minor  importance,  if  calculated  to  delo^' 
or  embarrass  the  argument  or  distract  the  attention,  were  pnrpos^^) 
omitted  ;  views  or  illustrations,  however  tempting  or  plansible,  were  b**' 
accepted  on  first  impressions,  but  were  scrupulously  weighed,  and  onle^* 
found  to  be  sonndand  safe  were  rejected;   authorities  of  questionat:" 
application  were  never  appealed  to.    It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  listens' 
with  interested  attention  to  all  the  ^reat  pleaders  of  the  last  half-ceocor. 
and  to  have  been  in  contact  professionally  with  most  of  them.    Id  mr\y 
cases,  my  duties  made  me  cognizant  of  the  condition  in  which  materia  - 
were  submitted  to  them,  and  of  the  results  of  the  filtration  these  materials 
underwent  in  their  hands,  and  of  the  analysis  to  which  they  had  been  sab- 
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'fi£d  in  the  crncible  of  their  stndj.  I  hare  sometimes  had  even  a  closer 
raw  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  paius  thej  bestowed  in  the  pre- 
stntion  of  their  oral  pleadings — ^not  the  language  of  them  beyond  the 
tenas  in  which  propositions  were  to  be  enumerated,  but  the  points  to  be 
omtained — the  selection  of  facts  to  be  relied  on — the  order  in  which 
•iitse  were  to  be  presented — ^the  arrangement  and  harmony  of  the  ar^u- 
aent— the  illustrations  to  be  used — ^the  authorities,  if  any,  to  be  noticed 
-the  reserve  of  arguments  to  be  brought  up,  only  if  necessary,  in  reply 
toargruffleDts  possibly  to  be  used  on  the  other  side.  The  style  of  pleading 
DOW  gaining  ground  indicates  less  of  preparation.  It  rather  aJfects  to 
improTize  legal  arguments,  and  to  do  off-hand,  or  with  little  effort,  what 
tie  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  last  generation  would  not  have  risked 
tberr  own  reputation  or  the  interests  of  their  clients  by  attempting  to  do  ' 
titboat  much  thoughtful  study.  Greater  length  of  speaking  is  a  natural 
tJDcomitant  of  less  careful  preparation.  When  the  process  of  filtration 
is  attempted  only  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  not  only  is  it  less  perfectly 
Reformed,  but  the  time  of  the  Court  is  unnecessarily  consumed,  and 
'k  efficiency  of  the  pleading  seriously  impaired.  Needless  repetitions 
foQowin  the  train  of  unsettled  arrangement.  On  several  occasions  of 
late  I  have  counted  seven  or  eight,  and  on  one  occasion  fourteen  repeti- 
tm  with  some  variety  of  language,  but  no  variety  of  illustration  or 
application.  Again,  imperfect  preparation  sometimes  induces  the  citation 
ci  cases  that  turn  out  to  be  inapplicable  after  the  time  of  the  Court  has 
keen  wasted  in  hearing  them  read  at  the  bar,  perhaps  ad  kmgum.  It  is 
Qot  to  want  of  talent  or  want  of  learning,  but  to  want  of  a  just  sense  of 
tbe  merit  and  duty  of  careful  study  and  preparation  that  I  ascribe  the 
peat  length  and  consequent  weakness  of  many  of  the  pleadings  of  the 
Present  day.  It  is  an  unfortunate  tendency,  and  cannot  be  too  soon  cor- 
i^^<^  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  counsel  can  command  such 
^densation  and  lucidity  as  characterized  the  pleadings  of  the  present 
M  of  the  Court;  but  there  are  a  few  who  still  uphold  the  character  of' 
ilie  old  school.  I  hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  example. 
The  qualities  I  have  described  are  valuable  and  worthy  of  culture,  but 
iber  cannot  be  made  available  without  labour. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  Inner  House,  I  venture  with  much  deference 
to  tender  a  respectful  remonstrance  to  the  Bench  against  frequent  inter- 
niptions  of  counsel.  Such  interrnptions,  especially  if  they  descend  into 
'k  region  of  controversy,  disturb  the  tenor  of  the  argument,  and  its 
fKt  on  the  minds  of  other  judges,  and  add  considerably  to  the  length  of 
tiie  discussion.  If  explanations  on  any  point  are  desired,  they  should,  if 
P^^ble,  not  be  asked  for  till  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  by  which  time 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  desired  explanation  may  have  been  given. 

Ab  to  jury  trials,  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say.  Some  years  ago  it 
f^nently  happened  that  two  or  more  causes  were  tried  in  a  day ;  now 
11  ^  frequently  happens  that  one  cause  is  concluded  in  a  day.  This  is 
utribatable  mainly,  1st,  to  the  superfluous  reiteration  of  evidence  to  the 
^^e  points ;  and  2dly,  to  the  unmeaning  practice  of  cross-examining  at 
^dom  every  witness,  as  if  they  were  all  concealing  truth  or  spea^dng 
^Isehoods.  Pointless  cross-examination  is  almost  always  fruitless,  and 
i^i^g  fruitless,  is  a  failure ;  and  a  succession  of  failures  is  apt  to  bring 
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discredit  on  a  caase,  to  excite  adverse  sjmpatiij,  if  not  di^:ast,  in  tV 
jary,  and  to  exhanst  their  patience  as  well  as  that  of  the  Coon.  It 
was  not  the  practice  of  Jeffrey,  or  Cockbom,  or  Hope,  or  M^XeiiL  'tI 
Bobertson. 

I  am  indebted  to  yonr  circulation  in  Jane  for  a  copy  of  a  ProcedGrt- 
Billlately  introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  Like  most  measures  of  tIk 
kind,  it  appears  to  contain  some  things  that  are  good,  and  others  th&t  zr: 
not  so.  Withont  attempting  to  comment  npou  it,  I  shall  conchide  whh 
a  few  general  observations  :— 

1.  ThoQgh  legislation  by  itself  is  powerless  to  eradicate  the  laxity  tni 
prolixity  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  evils  we  complain  of,  it  may  giv< 
material  aid. 

2.  Sweeping  alterations  of  procedare  are  sare  to  consign  os  to  a  loos 
period  of  suffering.  On  this  subject  the  late  Mr  Forsyth  said,  *  All  hasti 
and  extraordinary  changes  from  a 'tolerable  state  of  things  are  bad 
They  perplex  the  community  and  harass  the  law  agents,  on  whom  ^!m 
responsibility  of  conducting  business  immediately  rests.  Bat  the  adr» 
cates  endure  them  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  because  the  perplesiua 
of  the  community  are  never  unprofitable  to  them.' 

3.  The  principle  of  consolidation  is  a  good  one ;  bat,  to  be  usM  a»i 
not  mischievous,  it  must  be  applied  with  minute  accnracy.    Not  oq!i 
must  there  be  no  omission,  but  no  variation  from  language  that  has  bet 
already  interpreted  by  decision  or  practice. 

4.  The  introduction  of  a  foreign  nomenclature,  especially  the  ooaeo- 
clature  of  English  law,  would  be  a  great  mistake.  To  call  by  the  sacc 
name  things  somewhat  analagous,'bat  not  in  all  respects  identical,  woalii 
be  dangerously  misleading. 

5.  The  administration  of  law  and  equity  being  with  as,  as  in  ahoo^ 
all  civilised  countries,  united  in  one  system  and  committed  to  the  sunt 
court,  the  procedure,  to  serve  its  purpose,  mpst  be  essentially  differeo' 
from  that  of  a  court  which  administers  law  only,  and  not  equity. 

6.  The  proper  function  of  a  court  of  justice  being  to  adjudicate  on 
the  rights  of  parties  with  as  little  delay  and  expense  as  possible,  ead) 
party  should  be  compelled  to  disclose  his  case  at  as  early  a  st^e  as  pos- 
Bible,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  shift  his  ground  at  a  late  sUge. 
Hence  the  utility  and  importance  of  records,  and  of  dealing  strictly  within 
them. 

7.  In  the  trial  of  causes,  parties  and  jurors  require  to  be  goided  by  a 
compass,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  out  of  their  course.  The  Datioiui 
character  is  impulsive  and  erratic.  Hence  issues  are  very  necessary,  but 
a  court  of  four  judges  is  not  the  best  machinery  for  adjusting  tbeoK— 
I  am,  etc. 

An  Ou>  PsucnnoKXR. 
11th  Jtdy  ised. 
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SrcrBTTT. — ^A  sum  of  L.  15,000  was  intrufited  to  the  solicitors  of  the  respond- 
^ts  fcr  the  porposes  of  investment.  The  solicitors  appropriated  L.50<)0  to 
tkir  own  nae,  and  invested  L.  10,000  on  mortgage,  representmg  to  their  clients 
tkt  the  whole  of  the  L.  15,000  ha4  been  duly  invested.  Afterwards,  Ijeing 
posed  by  the  respondents  for  the  securities,  they  fraudulently  and  without 
eucavleration.  procured  from  the  appellant,  for  whom  they  were  also  acting  as 
a^dtors,  the. execution  of  two  deeds,  mortgaging  his  equitable  interest  in 
:truin  estates  which  they  handed  over  to  the  respondents  as  the  securities  for 
tiK  L5000.  The  solicitors  soon  afterwards  became  bankrupt,  and  nearly  three 
T£3i8  afterwards  the  appellant  first  discovered  from  the  assignees  in  bankruptcy 
Tie  particulars  of  the  transactions  between  the  solicitors  and  the  respondents, 
Tli^fvHipoa  he  filed  a  bill  against  the  latter  to  set  aside  the  mortgages,  and  the 
.Maner  of  the  Rolls  made  a  decree  in  his  favour,  which  was  reversed  by  Lord 
Ch.  Campbell,  on  the  ground  of  acquiescence  and  confirmation  bythe  appellant. 
Ii  iras  held  by  Lord  Gh.  Westbury  and  Lord  Chelmsford  in  the  House  oi  Lords 
ai£nning  the  decision  of  the  M.  K.,  and  reversing  that  of  Lord  Gh.  Gampbell), 
tjii  the  appellant  was  entitidd  to  the  relief  sought  by  his  bill.^pra//  v. 
0.<kertU,  32  L.  J.,  Gh.  276.) 

PbwcK  OF  Afpointmemt. — ^The  intentions  of  the  donee  of  a  power  are  to  be 
cc^eeted  ^rom  the  instrument  creating  it,  and  not  from  parol  evidence ;  but 
^^  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  the  purposes  for  which  the  power  is  exercised, 
3h!iongh  those  purposes  do  not  appear  from  the  instruments  by  which  it  is 
dsfcifled ;  therefore,  where  it  appeared  from  such  evidence  that  an  appointment 
iTis  made  in  favour  of  an  object  of  the  power,  ^m  order  that  other  aeeds  might 
\k  executed  by  the  appointee  to  nuse  inaucements  for  a  daughter  of  the  donee 
i  the  power,  who  was  herself  an  object  of  the  power,  to  abstain  from  marry- 
bg  a  person  objected  to  by  the  father,  the  appointment  was  set  aside  as  not 
i)T\iig  been  made  for  a  purpose  contemplated  by  the  donor  of  the  power. 
^^hae  a  settlement  creatine  a  power  of  appointment  is  made  in  the  form 
accordant  to  the  law  of  Scotknd,  the  licnrds  Justices  in  the  Gourt  of  Chancery 
iii  England  declined  to  decide  the  validity  of  appointments  made  under  it  with- 
oot  fint  ascertaining  the  law  of  Scotland  on  the  subject ;  and  for  that  purpose 
directed  a  case  to  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Session,  pursuant  to 
tb  provisions  of  22  and  23  Vict.,  c.  63,— (jTopAaTO  v.  Duke  of  Portland,  82  L. 
K  CL  257.) 

Ship  and  Shipping. — The  owners  of  a  British  ship  mortgaged  her  in  Eng- 
bd,  and  she  afterwards  was  taken  by  the  mortgagors  to  New  Orleans,  where 
^  was  attached  by  creditors,  who  took  proceedings  in  the  Courts  there  for 
^  purpose  of  mw^lring  her  available  for  their  demands.  The  English  mort- 
g^ees  intervened  in  wese  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  their  rights ; 
Uit  their  claim  was  wholly  disregarded,  the  law  of  New  Orleans  not  recognising 
^  lEortgage  of  chattels ;  and,  under  an  order  of  the  Gourt,  the  ship  was  sold  to 
t  firituh  subject.  The  ship  having  afterwards  returned  to  England  with  a 
(vgo,  the  mortgagees  filed  a  bill  to  enforce  their  claim ;  but  it  was  held  by 
Wood,  y.  C.,  th^t  although  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  Court  of  competent  juris- 
^ioa  is  conclusive  inter  partes  on  the  merits  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  it  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  Courts  m  England,  if  any  error  appears  oi\  the  face  of  the 
record ;  and  where  a  foreign  tribunal  acts  in  defiance  of  the  comity  of  nations 
by  refusing  to  recognise  a  title  properly  acquired  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, its  judgment  will  be  disregarded  by  the  English  Courts. — -{Simpson  v. 
%&,  32  L  J.,  Ch.  249.) 
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Will. — The  Belection  by  a  testator  of  a  particular  portion  of  kk  per^^tir' 
estate  for  payment  thereout  of  debts  will  exonerate  the  residuary  personal  er^^- 
from  its  liability. — (^Vernon  v.  Earl  Afanvers,  82  L.  J.,  Ch.  246.) 

Aliuont  Pendente  Lite. — In  allotting  alimony  pendente  UU  the  wife  xd*-^ 
be  considered  as  innocent.  Her  omission  to  lile  an  answer  to  a  petitioii  charg- 
ing her  with  adultery  is  no  ground  for  refusing  to  allot  alimony,  or  &Uotij.. 
less  than  the  usual  amount. — {Smith  v.  Smithy  32  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  91.) 

K/iRBiAGE. — ^Marriages  of  British  subjects  in  British  plantations  are  goveri  - 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  unless  otherwise  enacted  b^  the  Impriit 
iJegislature  or  that  of  the  colony  ;  and  evidence  of  the  solemnization  by  a  drip} 
man  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  rites  of  that  Church,  aD4  • 
cohabitation,  is  sufficient  proof  of  a  marriage  between  British  sabjectsin  Nit:  '. 
Islapd,  then  a  British  penal  settlement. — {Limerick  v.  Limerick^  32  L.  J.,  I': 
and  M.  92.)' 

Probate. — ^Testatrix,  by  her  will,  directed  her  executors  to  distribute  cer^:. 
articles  '  according  to  any  list  or  lists  signed  by  me,'  and  subsequently  excC" 
two  codicils.  After  the  execution  of  the  will,  and  before  that  of  the  ?ec 
codicil,  testatrix  signed  such  a  list,  but  it  was  unattested,  and  was  not  reftrr^ 
to  in  either  of  the  codicils.  It  was  held,  the  list  was  entitled  to  probate,— ^ ' 
the  Goods  of  Stewart,  32  L.  J.,  Pr.  and  M.  94.) 

Assessed  Taxes. — Defendant  kept,  at  his  private  residence,  articles  liable  \ 
duties  under  the  Assessed  Taxes  Act,  43  Greo.  IIL,  c.  ICl .  He  carried  on  boarfti 
in  two  shop  in  different  districts,  one  in  the  parish  of  St  B.  and  one  in  t' " 
parish  of  M.  in  London,  but  made  no  return  of  the  above-mentioned  articha  *: 
either ;  and  it  was  held,  defendant  was  bound  to  make  a  return  at  Ms  'bi/.\>  i'j 
St  B.,  although  no  evidence  was  given  that  he  ever  slept  there;  but  tkuf' 
was  only  liable  to  one  penalty  for  all  the  omissions.  A  tradesman's  p^af  •  •  ^ 
business  is  a  place  where  he  'resides  or  is,*  within  section  27  of  43  Geo.  IH.  *■ 
1^1.— {Attorney-General  v.  M*Lean^  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  101.) 

Deceit. — In  an  action  for  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation  as  to  the  tn<' 
worthiness  of  a  third  person,  the  defendant  may  call  witnesses  to  teBtiiy  tit^  ? 
belief  as  to  such  trustworthiness  at  the  time  of  the  representation.  Manio.  l> 
I  apprehend  the  rule  of  law  upon  the  subject  to  be,  that  all  facts  and  cin'ir.  • 
stances  which  afford  a  fair  presumption  or  inference  as  to  the  question  in  ^U- 
pute,  and  which  may  fairly  and  reasonably  aid  the  jury  in  arriving  at  a  ]^' 
and  true  conclusion,  are  admissible,  and  that  the  true  principle  is  to  exxez: 
rather  than  restrict  the  admissibility  of  evidence  (see  Starkie  on  Ecidtnrf,  [■• 
78).  Suppose  the  plaintiff  had  caUed  witnesses,  such  as  those  called  by  i'-- 
defendant,  to  prove  that  upon  the  24th  of  October,  to  their  knowledge  Ji-- 
belief,  Watson,  a  brother  tradesman  in  the  same  town,  was  trustworthy,  vrou'' 
not  this  have  been  evidence  as  against  the  defendant? — (Sheen  v.  Bumpftv: \ 
82  L.  J.,  Ex.  124.) 

Patent. — To  a  declaration  for  infringement  of  a  patent,  defendant  plea«iiri 
that  plaintiff  was  not  the  first  inventor ;  that  plaintiff  did  not  file  a  emddi' 
specification  within  six  months ;  that  the  invention  in  the  specification  was  n^* 
the  invention  for  which  the  letters  patent  were  granted ;  that  the  inventioD  vj^ 
not  new  ;  and  that  the  invention  was  not  one  for  which  letters  patent  coiil^ 
be  granted.     T6  these  pleas  plaintiff  replied  that  he  had  filed  a  IhU  in  ChADct'r 
against  defendant  for  another  infringement  of  the  same  patent ;  that  the  outt J 
was  referred  to  arbitration ;  that  defendant  contended  before  the  arbitntc>r  tU^ 
the  letters  patent  were  illegal  and  void  on  the  several  grounds  respecHrelr  ^^| 
out  in  the  pleas,  and  also  contended  generallv  that  the  patent  was  iSkf:'^  ^"'1 
void,  and  that  the  arbitrator  awarded  that  the  letters  patent  were  not  ill^ 
and  void.     It  was  held  there  was  no  estoppel,  and  the  replications  were  tkn* 
fore  bad.— (iVetra//  v.  EUiot,  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  120.) 
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LciSE. — S.,  the  owner  in  fee  of  two  mills,  in  1855  leased  one  to  P.,  who  used 
ii£  bleaclung-works,  a  drain  partly  coyered  and  partly  open  carrying  off  the 
▼UtT,  etc,  iised  in  the  works  into  a  stream  from  300  to  400  yards  distant,  on 
T&vh  a  little  lower  down  the  other  mill  was  situate ;  this  discharge  of  refuse 
\^i  pbce  about  seven  times  a  fortnight.  In  1858,  by  arrangement  between 
^.  P..  and  defendant,  P.  surrendered  his  lease,  and  S.  granted  a  new  lease  to 
•i«leiidant  of  the  premises  late  in  P.'s  occupation  ;  defendant  being  described  in 
-'.  kue  as  *'  bleacher,'  and  there  being  a  clause  in  it  that  all  buildings  erected 
.7  dffendant  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  should  be  the  property  of  S.  at  the 
'sei  ^  the  term.  In  1859  plaintiff  purchased  the  fee  in  both  mills.  Defendant 
a.Tidd  on  the  business  of  a  bleacher,  and  used  his  premises  as  P.  had  done,  the 
^THoi^  including  the  drain,  remaining  precisely  as  in  P.^s  time.  Plaintiff 
'Wified  the  other  mill  himself,  and  us^  it  as  a  paper-mill,  and  brought  an 
t^Toa  against  the  defendant  for  fouling  the  stream  by  discharging  the  refuse 
ni}  it.  It  was  held,  that  the  lease  might  be  explained  by  the  state  of  the 
zfrtoisea,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  used  at  the  time  it  was  granted ; 
^i  that  by  the  lease,  thus  explained,  there  was  an  implied  grant  by  S.  to 
<ktLiiaiit  of  the  right  to  use  the  drain  and  stream  in  the  manner  he  had ;  and 
*a:  cooseqnently  plaintiff,  who  stood  in  S.^s  place,  could  not  maintain  the 
i:i^n,-^(HaU  v.  Ziind,  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  113.) 

Legacy  Dirrr. — J.  B.  B.,  by  will,  devised  real  and  personal  property  to 
tieiees,  npon  trust  to  convert  into  money,  and  to  pay  the  income  thereof  to 
!fi  daughter,  H.  M.  B.,  for  her  life ;  and  in  case  she  should  die  without  having 
i^^ed,  the  said  property,  and  the  income  thereof,  were  to  remain  and  be  upon 
-^:b  tmsts  as  she  should  by  her  will  appoint ;  and  in  default  of  any  such 
a-jfintment,  in  trust  for  devisor's  brother,  R.  B.  His  sister,  H.  B.  H.  M.  B. 
sETiTed  her  father,  J.  B.  B.,  and  died 'without  having  married,  and  by  her  will 
^ve  (gobject  to  the  payment  of  her  debts,  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses, 
cj  certain  legacies  and  annuities)  all  the  residue  of  her  property  unto  and 
'i^^j  between  her  uncle  R.  B.  and  her  aunt  H.  B. ;  and  appomted  her  uncle 
-^  B.,  one  E.  L.,  and  one  T.  T.  (who  renounced  probate),  her  executors.  It  was 
-M{m  an  information  against  R.  B.  and  E.  L.  claiming  legacy  duty  at  the 
^^d  L.5  per  cent,  in  respect  of  so  much  of  the  residuary  estate  of  J.  B.  B.  as 
^2s  appointed  and  disposed  of  by  the  will  of  H.  M.  B.  in  favour  of  her  uncle, 
tieddendant  R.  B.,  and  her  aunt  H.  B.)  that  H.  M.  B.,  by  making  the  fund  in 
({o^ioQ  liable  to  her  debts,  legacies,  etc.,  dealt  with  it  as  her  own,  and  exer- 
^jfti  her  power  of  appointment,  and  that  R.  B.  and  H.  B.  could  not  reject  the 
^rpoix]tment  and  elect  to  take  under  the  gift  from  their  brother  J.  B.  B. ;  and 
'^i  they  were  therefore  liable  to  legacy  duty  at  the  rate  of  L.5  per  cent.,  being 
'^  rate  according  to  their  relationrfiip  to  H.  M.  B. — (^Attorney- General  v. 
Bruckenbury,  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  108.) 

Maeeiage  Settlement. — ^Voluntary  settlement  by  wife  before  marriage 
■iiiioot  knowledge  of  husband,  pending  treaty  for  marriage,  declared  invalid. 
^  a  law-stationer,  executor  of  the  person  who  had  b^ueathed  the  above 
^d  to  the  lady,  having  advised  and  framed  the  settlement,  and  although  not  a 
1^7  thereto,  having  been  made  a  defendant  to  the  suit ;  it  was  held,  that,  as 
•^  coodnct  had  been  mainly  the  occasion  of  the  litigation,  the  husband  was  en- 
titleil  to  a  decree  against  him,  together  with  the  other  defendants,  with  costs. 
Ae^ciesoence  without  full  and  siSicient  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 

i^cQingtances  of  the  case,  in  respect  of  which  such  acquiescence  is  alleged  to  be 
*'ctr.  cannot  be  of  any  avail  (Stuart,  V.  C). — (Prideaux  v.  Lonsdak^  32  L.  J., 

,  CoKPiiTT. — By  deed  of  settlement  of  a  joint-stock  company  established  under 
*  ^  9  Vict.,  c.  110,  the  directors  were  empowered  to  issue  bills  of  exchange  and 
iJl^'iDi^iy  notes,  but  such  bills  and  notes  were  only  to  bind  the  shareholders  to 
tfie  extent  of  their  interests  in  the  company.    The  directors,  by  deed-poll  tmder 
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the  common  seal  of  the  companT,  and  signed  by  three  directon,  apponxted 
agent  in  Canada,  and  empowered  him  to  draw  bUk  of  exchange  upon  the  c 
pany.    To  dificharge  daims  against  the  company  in  Canada,  the  agent  drew 
gave  there  two  billB  of  exchange,  sach  bilk  containing  no  notioe  of  anT  t«b 
Hability.    Upon  the  company  being  wound  up,  the  holdera  of  theae  bills 
claims  for  the  amount,  together  with  interest  and  damages  cakolated  aa 
to  certain  statutes  of  Canada ;  and  it  was  held  by  Wood,  V,  C,  the  apfnsa' 
of  the  agent  was  yalid,  and  the  bills  in  question  were  drawn  by  lum  so 
bind  the  company,  notwithstanding  section  45  of  the  Act,  and  the 
in  the  deed  df  settlement  for  limiting  the  liability  of  the  «hardio] 
accordingly^  that  the  holders  of  the  bilk  were  entitled  to  proYe  under  the 
ing  up  agamst  the  company.    And  it  was  held  also,  that  tne  proof  being ' 
the  company  as  the  yirtual  drawers,  the  daimanta  were  entitlea  to  the  in^" 
damages  given  by  the  law  of  Canada,  where  the  bilk  weredrawn.    A 
a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a  joint-stock  company,  limiting  the  Ikbtlirj^ 
under,  k  repugnant  and  void. — (Re  the  State  Fire  Insurance  Co, — £i 
Meredith's  and  Converts  Claims^  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  SOO.) 

Partners. — If  a  partnership  entered  into  by  articles  for  a  tenn  of  y 
continued  without  special  agreement  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the 
partnership  k  a  partnership  at  will  only,  and  those  proTisiona  only  of  the  irt 
which  are  applicable  to  a  partnership  at  will  are  to  be  oonaidered  ai  * '   " 
the  new  partnership. — {Clark  v,  Leack^  82  L.  J.,  Ch.  290.) 

CoNFiDEMTiALiTr. — Where  relief  k  sought  in  respect  of  a  fraud,  tboe  m 
order  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  rule  of  privilege,  oe  at  least  a  specific  r 
tion  in  the  bill  connecting  with  the  fraud  the  soUdtor  of  the  penon  who 
party  thereto,  although  such  person  be  now  deceased.    Where  a  bill  a 
that  a  person  now  deceased  had  been  party  to  a  fraud  and  prayed  relief  io 
spect  tnereof,  and  the  solicitor  of  such  person,  bdng  callea  aa  a  witnee, 
murred  to  certain  questions  put  to  him  before  the  examiner  upon  the  gronz 
privilege,  Stuart,  V.  C,  allowed  the  demurrer,  there  being  no  specific  ilkgs 
in  the  biH'connectin^  the  solicitor  with  the  fraud  compkined  of.    &aif 
mere  allegation  in  the  bill  connecting  the  solicitor  with  the  fraud,  ^^^ 
not  made  a  co-defendant,  and  the  issue  of  privilege  k  not  dktinctfy  ni^ 
insufficient.    Whether  communications  made  by  a  dient  to  hk  solicitor  in  i^ 
tion  to  business  transacted  for  the  former  by  the  ktter  are  privileged  after 
death  of  the  client — qussre, — (^Charlton  t.  Coombes^  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  ^0 

Evidence.— Under  the  23d  section  of  *  The  Conunon  Law  Procedure  A^- 
1864,'  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  126,  it  k  not  competent  for  a  party  to  prove  t^t*. 
own  witness  has  formerly  made  a  statement  inconsistent  with  hk  present  t^rap' 
mony. — (fiyherg  v.  Ryberg,  32  L.  J.  Pr.,  M.,  and  A.  112.) 

Bills  and  Notes.—- A.  &  Co.,  B.  &  Co.,  and  defendent  had  all  drtwn  U1 
largely  upon  each  other,  and  pertain  of  these  bilk,  which  had  been  accepter 
defendant,  were  in  the  hands  of  plaintiffs,  aa  bondjide  holders  for  rslue^J^^ 
been  indorsed  to  them  by  A.  &  Uo.  and  B.  &  Co.  respectively.    PkintifT^ 
recdved  from  A.  &  Co.,  from  B.  &  Co.,  and  from  defendant  respectively,  cei  ^ 
payments  on  account  of  these  bills,  and  they  now  sued  defendant  upon  ^^| 
Dilk,  giving  him  credit  for  the  payments  made  by  him  only,  and  not  for  |^ 
made  by  A.  &  Co.  and  B.  &  Co.,  claiming  to  hold  the  excess  for  the  uk  of  uf 
drawers.    Defendant  offered  to  pay  to  plaintiffis,  in  full,  all  principal,  inten^ 
and  expenses  due  upon  the  bilk,  after  taking  credit  for  th^  pavments  alR^T 
made  by  him,  and  also  for  the  above  payments  bv  A.  &  Co.  and  B.  &  (^r  '^ 
he  now  paid  that  amount  into  court.    It  was  hda,  that,  thoueh  these  ^ere  o:« 
strictly  accommodation  bilk,  it  was  not  a  case  in  M'hich  the  hdder  ooQ^^/ 
and  on  account  of  the  drawers;  that  defendant  was  entitled  to  Vs^a^^^ 
all  these  payments,  and  that  the  sum  paid  into  court  waa  suffideni—i^^ ' 
JMfter,  82  L.  J.,  C.  P.  121.) 
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^ni  ASD  Notes. — ^A  document  ^  On  demand,  I  promise  to  pay^  J.  W.,  T.  S., 
ci  D.  M.,  or  to  thdr  order,  or  the  major  part  of  tnem,  L.lOO,*  u  a  promieaory 
uKt^oa  which  the  three  payees  can  maintain  an  action. — {WcUson  y.  Evatu^ 
i-^LJ.,  Ex.  187.) 

CrsTOH. — ^There  was  a  custom  at  Liverpool  of  allowing  a  discount  of  three 
zoitbs  OQ  froghtfl  payable  on  all  bills  of  lading  from  ports  in  North  America ; 
fi^  TcBDM  was  ann^ced  to  America,  in  1846,  the  custom  was  in  practice  ex- 
cided  to  ports  in  that  territory.  This  was  held  to  be  evidence  from  which  a 
TTF  might  infer  that  it  extended  to  ports  in  California,  after  that  country  was 
ik>viseieA,—(FaIkner  v.  EarU,  82  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  124.) 

Fatctt. — On  the  trial  of  an  action  for  the  infringement  of  ■  a  patent,  the 
!OT^lty  <A  which  was  disputed,  the  defendant  gave  evidence  that  R.  0.,  then  de- 
!£5e4,  had,  previous  to  Vie  date  of  the  plantifirs  patent,  used  a  process  identical 
Tth  the  piaintLBTs,  and  had  produced  and  sold  a  product  exactly  similar  to  that 
proihced  by  the  plaintifiTs  patent.  The  plaintiff  called  witnesses  in  reply,  and 
I  vKaeas  depose^  tJiat  R.  0.  had,  on  a  sale  of  the  product  subsequent  to  that  of 
T^b  the  aefendant  had  given  evidence,  and  subsequent  to  the  plaintifTs 
;s2»t  stated  that  the  invention  was  new,  and  that  he  wished  it  to  be  kept 
»a?t.  It  was  held,  the  evidence  was  inadmissible. — {Hyde  v.  Palmer^  82  L.  J., 
i  B.  126.) 

Factob's  Act. — ^A.,  who  transacted  business  on  commission,  but  whose  ordi- 
UTT  ImsineBB  was  not  to  sell  on  commission,  was  intrusted  bv  defendant  with 
»:dpictnre8.  Either  at  that  time  or  afterwards,  defendant  directed  A.  to  sell 
i^  pictarea.  Subsequently,  A.,  in  fraud  of  defendant,  nledged  the  pictures 
ttJi  plaintiff.  It  was  held  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  retain  the  pictures  as  against 
^titimt  till  his  advance  was  repaid,  for  that  A.  was  an  *"  agent '  within  the 
naning  of  the  Factors  Act  (5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  89.)  s.  L — {Hayman  v.  Flewker^ 
n  L  J.,  a  P.  132.) 

U5DS  CLA.nsES  Consolidation  Act. — Undec  the  provisions  of  ^  The  Lands 
Osasa  Consolidation  Act,  1845,'  damage  likely  to  accrue  from  subsidence  and 
fibrataon,  which  miffht  have  heea  foreseen,  is  matter  which  may  and  ought  to 
it  taken  into  consideration  by  the  arbitrator,  and  assessed  prosnectively ;  and 
^»Qipeiisataon  for  such  damage  cannot  afterwards  ba  recovered  by  action  or 
wenriae.— (Oo/I  v.  London  and  North-  Western  Rail,  Co.,  82  L.  J^.,  Q.  B.  113.) 

LrsAnc  Paupeb. — ^The  provisions  of  sections  96  and  98  of  16  &  17  Vict., 
c-  97,  as  to  the  expenses  of  removing  and  maintaining  a  pauper  lunatic,  apply  to 
*  ase  where  the  wife  of  a  man  bom  in  Scotland,  but  wno  has  no  settlement  in 
Sfi^laiid,  becomes  lunatic  in  England,  and  is  sent  by  the  order  of  a  Justice  to  a 
^tie  asykun,  under  the  powers  given  by  section  67. — (The  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
/>  ike  Cmmty  of  Somerset  v.  the  Overseers  of  Shipham,  82  L.  J.,  Q-  B.  128 ; 
M.C.83.) 

IIasine  Insurance. — A  policv  of  insurance  for  twelve  months  on  ship  and 
QTgo^  the  diip  being  intended  for  the  barter  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  con- 
tfti^  a  stipulation  that  *  outward  cargo  should  be  considered  homeward  in- 
t^ot  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival  at  the  first  port  or  place  of  trade.'  By  a 
^t^nent  clause,  the  policy  was  declared  to  be  *  on  the  ship  valued  at  L.2()()0, 
evgo  Tsdued  at  L.8000,  with  liberty  to  increase  the  valuation  of  the  homeward 
^argD.'  There  was  also  liberty  given  to  the  insured  *  to  discharge,  load,  unload, 
Kbfed,  seU,  barter,  exchange,  and  trade*  any  part  of  the  cargo.  The  ship 
urnied  at'a  port  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  tnere  discharged  one-third  of  her 
ai|o ;  and  after  a  stay  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  proceeded  towards  other 
ports,  in  order  to  take  in  homeward  cargo.  Before  arriving  at  her  next  port  of 
'^tinariony  she  wss  totally  lost.  It  was  held  that  the  insurers  were  not  liable 
^  pay  the  whole  L.8000,  bat  a  proportion  only ;  that  the  valuation  in  the 
VMj  was  applicable  to  what  was  substantially  a  full  cargo,  whereas  here  there 
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wftB  not  Bubstantiallj  a  full  cargo.    AI0O,  that  the  proporti0&  ol  the  4. 
which  the  UDderwriters  were  liable  to  pay,  was  to  be  aacertained  by  finding 
proportion  of  a  full  cargo  which  was  on  board  at  the  tune  of  the  Umb:  aod 
this  proportion  could  not  be  found,  then  the  underwriteiB  would  be  liable 
upon  an  open  policy  underwritten  for  L.8000.— (roftm  v.  Harford^  32  L  X 
C.  P.  134.)  j 

Marine  Insurance.— A  valued  policy  of  insurance  on  a  ship  agunst  a  tr 
loss,  ia  a  contract  of  indemnity  to  the  shipowner  to  the  amoant  at  which 
ship  is  valued  in  tiie  policy.    Pkintiff,  a  snipowner,  brought  an  aetio& 
the  defendant,  one  of  the  underwriters,  to  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  ship 
at  L.8200  in  the  policy,  to  recover  the  defendant*s  share  for  a  total  loai. 
the  trial  it  appeared  that  plaintiff  had  effected  three  other  policies  of  aBBOi 
on  the  same  ship,  in  which  she  was  valued  at  L.3000,  L.5000,  and  L. 
respectively,  and  had  received  on  the  three  last-mentioned  poIi<ae8  the  sam 
L.3126,  13b.  6d. ;  and  it  was  held,  that  as  between  pluntiff  and  defend&u; 
value  of  the  ship  must  be  taken  to  be  its  value  stated  in  the  policy  sued  on. 
L.3200,  and  that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  on  this  policy  the  ^iR< 
between  L.3200  and  L.3126,  12s.  6d.,  the  sum  already  recovemi  on  the 
three  policies. — {Bruce  v.  Jones,  82  J.  L.,  Ex.  132.) 

Apportionment. — Lady  M.  being  entitled  under  her  late  husband's  will  t«i 
life  interest  in  certain  shares  in  the  Alliance  Insurance  Companj  (the 
on  which  were  under  the  deed  of  settlement  to  be  declaral  half-yearJy, 
made  payable  in  the  months  of  A^ril  and  October  in  each  year),  and  also  td 
life  interest  in  certain  shares  in  railway  and  gas  companies,  died  in  Korea ^ 
1860.     Subsequentlv  a  dividend  was  declared  on  the  shares  in  the  AD:' 
Company  for  the  half-year  ending  on  the  25th  of  March  1861,  and  on  the  k 
in  the  railway  and  gas  companies  for  the  half-year  ending  the  31  at  of  Decern 
1860.    The  executrix  of  Ladv  M.  now  claimed  an  apportioned  part  of 
dividends ;  and  it  was  held,  oy  Wood,  Y.  C,  that  the  dividends  on  the 
in  the  Alliance  Company  were  apportionable  under  the  Apparti<mmeDt 
because  the  profits  were  by  the  deed  of  settlement  of  the  company  divisiUe 
fixed  periods.     The  apportionment  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  * 
previous  time  when  the  dividends  were  made  payable,  and  not  to  that  w 
they  were  earned.    The^vidends  on  shares  in  companies  incorporated  by  / 
of  Parliament  containing  clauses  similar  to  section  91  of  the  Companies  Che 
Consolidation  Act,  or  in  which  the  last-mentioned  Act  is  inoorporated,  are 
witlun  the  Apportionment  Act. — {Re  MaxweWs  TrusUt,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  335.) 

Baron  and  Feme. — T.  W.  having  become  lunatic,  was  taken  to  an  as^fanD  ii| 
London.     His  wife,  who  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  was  entitled  to  sepanti 
property,  removed  to  London  in  order  to  be  near  her  husband,  and  bairovM 
money  on  his  credit  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  removal  of  herself  and  hnshtf^ 
and  to  provide  herself  with  necessaries.    T.  W.  died,  and  a  bill  was  filed  for  Um 
administration  of  his  estate.    The  persons  who  had  made  the  advances  to  tht 
wife  carried  in  their  claim  for  the  amount  against  T.  W.*s  estate.    It  ms  hisi 
by  Wood,  v.  C,  and  affirmed  hij  the  L.  J.  on  appeal,  that  the  daim  most  bt 
allowed.    Semhle — that  a  woman  possessed  of  separate  estate  is  entitled  u 
maintenance  by  her  husband,  although  he  be  lunatic,  and  is  not  bound  to  pled^ 
her  separate  estate  in  order  to  provide  herself  with  necesBarieB.^Z>ari^  r- 
Wood,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  400.) 

CoFYRiQHT  OF  DESIGNS. — Held  by  the  M.  R.,  that  the  proprietor  of  a  dean 
duly  registered  under  the  Acts  for  the  copyright  of  designs,  whetlMr  he  be  1 
British  subject  or  a  foreigner,  forfeits  the  oeni&t  of  the  Acts  unless  the  proper 
registration  marks  are  attached  to  all  articles  and  substances  to  which  the 
design  is  applied,  whether  the  same  are  sold  abroad  or  in  the  British  doouniooL 
—iSarann  v.  Hamelj  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  380.) 
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COX  ON  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 

Tie  Institutions  of  the  English  Government ;  being  an  Account  of  the 
Comtitution^  Powers^  and  Procedure  of  its  LegislalivCj  Judicial^ 
and  Adfninistrative  Departments,  By  HoM£EiSHAM  Cox,  M.A.y 
Bdirister-at-Law.     London  :  H.  Sweet. 

{Continued  from  p.  493.) 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest 
iithat  in  which  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  administrative 
machinery  of  Government,  forming  the  third  principal  division  of 
tbe  treatise.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  the  same  relation  to  public 
law  that  works  of  practice  have  to  the  law  of  private  rights.  Some 
bowledge  of  it  is  therefore  essential  to  the  student  of  constitutional 
iav;  and  when  regarded,  as  it  is  by  Mr  Cox,  from  a  historical  point 
^^  view,  it  includes  much  of  what  is  most  interesting  in  professed 
treatises  on  constitutional  history. 

Among  the  chapters  which  best  admit  of  being  treated  historically, 
TE  may  refer  particularly  to  those  that  concern  the  prerogatives  of 
tte  Crovra,  which  are  classed  under  six  heads  :  The  Queen's  Peace, 
The  Public  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs,  Revenue,  Trade  Franchises 
and  other  delegations  of  the  Royal  Prerogatives.  Under  the  first 
Wd  are  included  those  prerogatives  which  enable  the  Crown  by  its 
officers  to  maintain  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  and  to  execute 
Judgments  and  judicial  warrants.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in 
^hat  relates  to  the  machinery  of  public  defence,  which  may  be  said 
^oliave  assumed  its  present  aspect  since  the  decline  of  the  feudal  sys- 
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tern,  was  definitively  settled  at  the  period  of  the  Beyolation  of  1688. 
In  Scotland,  the  tenure  of  ward-holding  continued  to  be  tolerated 
for  half  a  century  later,  but  was  abolished  in  1746,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Rebellion  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  since  that  time  the  main- 
taining of  armed  forces  by  subjects  of  the  English  Crown  has  been 
known  only  as  matter  of  history.  But  while  the  right  of  making 
war  and  peace  is,  by  the  British  Constitution,  vested  exclusively  in 
the  Crown,  the  control  of  public  opinion  is  effectually  secured  by 
the  necessity  of  applying  annually  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
money  required  for  the  naval  and  military  services,  and  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  administrative  powers  conferred  by  the  Mutiny  Acts. 
Closely  connected  with  the  prerogative  of  making  peace  and  war, 
and  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  it,  is  the  power  of  negotiating 
treaties,  and  of  receiving  and  sending  embassies,  which,  except  in 
what  relates  to  the  mere  economy  of  the  diplomatic  establishment, 
is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Crown,  and  exercised  by  its  ministers. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  with  respect  to  matters  of  revenue 
and  trade,  at  one  time  very  extensive,  have  almost  entirely  passed 
under  the  control  and  administration  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  been  gradually  merged  in  the  category  of  financial  legisla- 
tion, the  initiation  of  which  pertains  to  that  House.  Matters  of 
administration  connected  with  trade  and  navigation,  although  sub- 
jected to  the  supervision  of  the  Privy  Council,  are,  as  regards  the 
mode  of  procedure  and  the  powers  of  the  executive,  limited  by 
statute.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  power  of 
granting  trading  monopolies, — a  power  which  at  one  period  was 
greatly  abused,  but  which,  by  the  statute  21  Jac.  L,  cap.  3,  was 
abolished,  except  in  the  single  case  of  patents  to  be  granted  for  new 
inventions.  Under  the  modern  Patent  Acts,  the  powers  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  relation  to  patents  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  that  body,  and  their  validity  may  be  contested  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  The  prerogative  of  granting  franchises 
by  charter,  although  still  pertaining  to  the  Crown,  is  now  but  little 
exercised,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  statute  to 
trading  companies  and  others  for  obtaining  corporate  privilege3  by 
registration. 

Passing  in  the  meantime  the  chapter  in  which  the  author  treats  of 
the  succession  to  the  Crown,  the  alterations  of  the  course  of  succes- 
sion, and  the  powers  assumed,  sometimes  by  the  Crown,  sometimes 
by  Parliament,  of  appointing  Regents  and  Guardians  for  the  exercise 
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of  the  Boyal  aathority  daring  the  infancy,  incapacity,  or  absence 
ftom  the  kingdom  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  we  arrive  at  the  more 
practical  expositions  of  government  administration  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time.  The  administrative  offices  of  the  British  Government 
liB  arranged  by  the  author  under  a  fourfold  classification.  They 
are— The  Privy  Council,  and  departments  connected  with  it;  the 
Secretarial  offices,  and  departments  connected  with  them  ;  the  Fiscal 
offices ;  the  Naval  and  Military  offices.  Among  these  departments 
are  distributed  the  duties  relating  to  the  various  administrative  pre- 
."Offatives  of  the  Crown,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

The  administrative  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  are  discharged  by 
committees  and  select  portions  of  it.  Of  various  committees  which 
were  at  one  time  established  as  distinct  administrative  departments, 
there  now  remain  but  two, — the  Committee  for  Education,  which 
manages  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  public 
education  ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  latter  had  formerly  the 
pnncipal  business  of  administration  in  relation  to  foreign  trade  and 
the  colonies ;  but  its  colonial  administration  has  for  a  long  period 
been  vested  in  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  of  Trade  still  ex- 
ercises important  powers  in  relation  to  mercantile  matters,  such 
as  navigation,  railway  traffic,  and  superintendence  of  public  com- 
panies. The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is 
Dadced  in  a  previous  part  of  the  work,  has  its  constitution  and 
powers  regulated  by  a  modern  Act  of  Parliament,  3  &  4  Will. 
IV.,  c.  41.  In  strictness,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  also  included 
among  the  administrative  committees,  as  its  duties  in  relation  to  the 
granting  of  letters  patent  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  an  ad- 
ministrative nature. 

The  consultative  duties  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  devolve  upon  it  at  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign, 
are  now  discharged  exclusively  by  the  Cabinet, — sl  body  which  has 
DO  recognised  place  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  resolutions  of  which 
can  only  be  carried  into  execution  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  mdividual  ministers  composing  the  Cabinet  in  their  respective 
(iepartments.  Accordingly,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  that  the 
authority  of  the  Queen  in  Council  should  be  adhibited  to  Acts  of 
a  quasi  legislative  or  public  character,  the  ministers  assemble,  not  as 
a  Cabmet,  but  as  the  Privy  Council, — those  members  of  Council 
only  who  are  also  members  of  the  Cabinet  being  summoned  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.     In  this  manner  the  Boyal  authority  is 
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given  to  orders  in  Council,  proclamations,  and  laws  and  ordinanoa 
made  in  Council  for  those  colonies  and  settlements  for  which  u» 
Queen  in  Council  is  empowered  to  legislate. 

*  The  writers  on  the  Constitution,'  says  Mr  Cox,  '  do  not  appear  to  hare  t^-* 
established  any  general  distinction  between  those  Royal  prerogatives  wfakk  jt 
properly  exercised  in  Conncil,  and  those  which  are  exercised  on  the  sdrW  cf 
individual  ministers.  The  distinction  depends  partly  on  usage,  and  partlj  a 
special  cases  upon  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is,  however,  probably  correct  to  ay 
tnat  the  political  acts  of  the  Crown,  which  are  of  the  most  general  importa'^ 
are  usually  performed  in  Council,  and  other  acts  of  less  exteosire  operstn 
upon  the  advice  of  individual  ministers.  Thus  the  nomination  to  offices  xuaa 
the  Crown,  and  the  issue  of  pardons,  belong  to  the  latter  class  of  prerogatiTs: 
proclamations  for  the  summons,  prorogation,  and  dissolution  of  Parliament,  \p 
the  former  class. 

*  Though  there  is  no  authentic  general  rule  as  to  the  prcrogatiTcs  of  tt- 
Crown  which  may  not  be  exercised  otherwise  than  in  Council,  it  has  been  fn* 
quently  declared  in  Parliament,  that  important  acts  of  State  ought  not  tj  k 
resolved  upon  without  the  advice  of  the  Coimcil.  We  have  already  refenvi  u. 
some  instances  of  this  kind,  e.g.^  the  resolution  of  Parliament  in  9  Edw.  0, 
that  no  acts  of  State  should  be  done  witiiout  the  advice  of  Council ;  the  b- 
peachment  of  the  De  Spencers,  later  in  the  same  reign,  for  excludjfnj?  ^oi 
counsellors  from  advising  with  the  King ;  the  impeachment  of  De  la  Po]f,  2 
28  Hen.  YL,  for  concluding  a  convention  of  peace  without  the  asentof  tu 
Privy  Council ;  the  complaint  of  the  Commons,  in  the  commencement  d  iht 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  that  ne  was  led  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Buckiagbua 
and  did  not  duly  consult  his  Council.  Again,  one  of  the  charges  of  the  a- 
peachment  of  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  in  1678  was,  that  he  carried  on  diplomsttic 
correspondence  without  communicating  with  the  Council ;  and  one  of  tbr 
charges  of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers,  in  1701,  was,  that  he  affixed  ttf 
Great  Seal  to  the  Partition  Treaty  without  advice  of  the  Privy  Council.   .  • 

*  The  importance  of  the  Privy  Councils  held  by  the  Queen  in  person  hitf  be-i 
considerably  diminished  since  the  transfer  of  a  large  part  of  their  consuitame 
functions  to  Cabinet  Councils ;  and  an  eminent  constitutional  writer  has  coa- 
tended  that  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  is  less  definite  oc^ 
than  under  the  ancient  practice.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  as  poKtial 
afiPairs  are  now  conducted  with  greater  publicity  than  formerly,  the  miDitt£r> 
are  more  subject  to  animadversions  of  public  opinion  and  of  ParMament  up" 
their  advice  to  the  Crovm  than  formerly.  This  consideration  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  weighing  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  to  show  that  the  respoofi- 
bility  of  the  executive  is  (Sminished.' — (P.  660.) 

Under  the  second  of  the  four  heads  into  which  the  subject  i< 
administrative  government  is  divided,  the  author  treats  of  the  oSa 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  departments  of  administration 
entrusted  to  the  ministers  holding  that  office.  The  office  of  Secn> 
tary  of  State,  he  explains,  grew  out  of  that  of  the  King^s  prirsttr 
secretary,  and  first  became  important  when  the  Chancellor,  u^' 
account  of  the  increase  of  his  judicial  functions,  became  onable  t>' 
discharge  the  duty  of  conducting  diplomatic  correspondence.  Aboo* 
the  time  of  Henry  VI IL,  and  more  decidedly  in  the  reign  of  Eliia- 
beth,  when  the  office  was  held  by  Walsingham,  the  Secretary  ^^ 
recognised  as  one  of  the  great  officers  of  State;  and  by  degrees  a 
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luge  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  administration 
of  domestic,  colonial,  and  foreign  affairs,  was  transferred  to  his  de- 
partment. The  increasing  complexity  and  extent  of  the  duties  in- 
\t>lTed  in  the  general  administration  of  the  government  necessitated 
it  an  early  period  a  division  of  the  Secretarial  department.  During 
the  present  century,  until  the  year  1855,  there  were  three  principal 
Secretaries  of  State — Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial.  Since  1855 
:bere  have  been  added  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  another 
&r  India.  We  shall  merely  advert  to  the  duties  of  the  Home 
Office,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  of  a  very  multifarious  description, 
requiring  for  their  discharge  many  of  the  requisites  of  the  judicial 
character,  in  addition  to  those  political  qualifications  and  habits  of 
OQsiness,  which  are  perhaps  too  exclusively  regarded  in  the  selection 
cf  diis  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
vhich  depend  partly  on  statute  and  partly  on  Royal  prerogative,  are 
uranged  by  Mr  Cox  under  the  three  heads  of  Police,  Royal  Grants 
2nd  Appointments,  and  the  Signet.  By  Police,  is  to  be  understood 
that  department  of  government  which  has  for  its  object  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
&  protection  of  public  order,  and  the  public  health.  To  the  Home 
Secretary,  also,  is  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  as  far  as  the  Royal  prerogative  is  involved  in  it.  It 
^  his  duty  to  see  that  the  sentences  of  the  courts  of  criminal  judi- 
cature are  carried  into  effect,  except  where  mitigated  by  the  Royal 
prerogative  of  mercy ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  his  advice,  as  we  have 
seen  in  recent  instances,  that  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  is 
guided.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  has  not  direct  authority 
to  remove  magistrates.  The  appointment  and  removal  of  magistrates 
ii  Tested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  England,  and  as  regards  Justices 
ithe  Peace,  in  Scotland  also.  The  appointment  to  the  higher 
judicial  offices  in  Scotland,  though  in  form  flowing  directly  from  the 
Crown,  is  understood  to  be  in  some  measure  within  the  department 
(if  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  regulation  of  the  constabulary  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  to  a  considerable  extent  subject  to  municipal  or  local  con- 
tml,  belongs  also  to  some  extent  to  the  Home  Secretary's  department. 
By  a  recent  Act,  the  Home  Office  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
j^specting  the  police  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  of  defraying 
tiiat  portion  of  the  local  expenses  for  which  a  grant  is  annually 
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voted  by  Parliament.  Under  the  Prisons  Kegulation  Act,  inspedon 
are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  report  to  him  on  tbt 
condition  of  prisons  and  halks ;  and  all  roles  for  the  gov^mneo: 
of  prisons  are  to  be  made  subject  to  his '  approval.  The  Hooie 
Secretary  has  also  the  power  of  making  the  regulations  under  which 
the  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions  are  defrayed  by  Grovemm^i 
He  has  also  extensive  powers  under  various  statutes  relating  t« 
matters  of  sanitary  regulation,  and  other  purposes  of  public  econoTny, 
— including,  for  example,  the  approval  of  regulations  for  looatii 
asylums,  and  the  regulation  of  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  factoria 
and  mines. 

The  other  class  of  duties  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  t 
relating  to  grants  and  appointments,  and  the  custody  and  use  oft 
Royal  Signet.  In  order  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  prerogatiVi 
of  the  Crown,  except  by  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers 
variety  of  statutory  regulations  have  been  enacted,  calculatel 
prevent  the  minor  Royal  Seals  from  usurping  the  functions  of  tb 
Great  Seal,  and  to  guard  against  the  misuse  of  the  latter.  Excer4 
ing  in  a  few  cases,  the  Great  Seal  cannot  be  used,  unless  withcn 
the  express  command  of  the  Sovereign,  notified  to  the  Chancellm 
either  orally  or  by  Letters  undfiT  the  Signet  or  Privy  Seal,  e 
both,  addressed  to  him  directly.  The  system  of  a  gradation  4 
officers,  each  imposing  a  check  upon  the  other,  in  the  authorizatiii 
of  grants  under  the  Great  Seal,  was  established  by  a  statute  of  t' 
Henry  VHI.,  c.  11,  the  provisions  of  which  are  substantially  ii 
observance  at  the  present  time.  By  a  recent  statute  (14  &  \l 
Vict.,  c.  82),  the  authority  for  passing  grants  under  the  Grei 
Seal  is  now,  with  some  exceptions,  by  warrant  under  the  Sii;t 
Manual,  countersigned  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  sealed  with  th« 
Signet.  The  warrant  is  then  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Lo:- 
Privy  Seal,  where  it  receives  the  Privy  Seal ;  and  being  so  signe': 
and  sealed,  authorizes  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  pass  Letters  Pauct 
under  the  Great  Seal,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  warrant. 

An  important  branch  of  the  duties  of  the  Home  Office  consist; 
in  furnishing  information  on  various  subjects  to  Parliament.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  returns  obtained  by  means  of  motions  ir 
Parliament,  and  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  ir- 
procured  by  the  Home  Office. 

It  is  in  the  Foreign  Office,  probably,  that  the  personal  inflnenc 
of  the  Sovereign  is  most  directly  exercised.    The  duties  of  the  Horcf] 
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Secretary  being  to  a  large  extent  of  a  routine  character,  and  strictly 
ddned  by  precedent,  are  best  discharged  by  means  of  an  able 
ninister  acdng  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  the  transactions  of  the 
Jmga  Office,  which  are  but  partially  subject  to  the  control  of  Par- 
liament, and  on  which  depend  the  momentous  issues  of  peace  and  war, 
asithe  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  with  other  countries,  it 
siost  be  admitted  to  be  desirable  to  have  some  constitutional  check 
:^  the  caprices  of  the  minister  or  even  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  day. 
Ills  check  is  understood  to  have  been  applied,  and  that  not  seldom 
Kil  great  discernment,  by  the  present  Sovereign  and  her  lamented 
I'uDsort.  The  nature  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Foreign  Secretary 
x  tbe  Crown,  according  to  the  existing  practice,  may  be  understood 
im  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  addressed  by  her  Majesty 
a  the  then  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  3d 
February  1852,  and  communicated  by  her  desire  to  the  House  of 
lommons.  This  important  State  Paper  is  quoted  by'  Mr  Cox, 
5  his  chapter  on  the  Duties  of  the  Secretariat : — *  The  Queen  re- 
[  joires,  first,  that  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  should  distinctly 
^  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  that  the  Queen  may  as  dis- 
tinctly know  to  what  she  is  giving  her  Koyal  sanction.  Secondly, 
'i^^  having  once  given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  it  be  not  altered 
'^rmodified  by  the  minister.  Such  an  act  she  must  consider  as 
^Dg  in  sincerity  towards  the  Crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited  by 
in  exercise  of  her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing  that  minister. 
She  expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  what  passes  between  him  and 
^rdgn  ministers  before  important  decisions  are  taken,  based  upon 
^  intercourse,  and  to  receive  foreign  despatches  in  good  time ; 
^i  to  have  the  draughts  for  her  approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient 
^  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  their  contents  before  they 
-a^  be  sent  off/— (P.  673.) 

^me  curious  information  is  given  in  the  next  chapter  respecting 
^>fit  management  of  the  financial  departments  of  Government,  the 
cstia  of  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer,  and  the  auditing  of  the 
pcllic  accounts.  It  appears  that,  prior  to  1846,  there  was  no  audit 
'^  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  but  only  of  the  money  issued. 
^  consequence  was,  that  large  sums  were  systematically  transferred 
"  jm  one  department  to  another,  and  applied  to  services  for  which 
I^vliamoit  had  not  intended  them.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
}  regular  (but,  as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  a  recent  Parliamentary 
Ummittee)  a  ver}'  imperfect  audit  of  the  Naval  and  Military  ex- 
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penditure.     Since  1861  the  accounts  of  the  Bevenne  departments 
have  also  been  regularly  audited.    If  we  may  believe  Mr  Cos,  the 
Treasury,  that  potential  body^  is  little  better  than  a  myth.    ^  Tht 
Treasury/  he  observes,  ^  now  seldom  meets  as  a  board.  .  •  .  The 
first  Lord  rarely,  if  ever,  attends  the  Treasury  Board;  nor  does  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  attend,  except  in  taking  a  loan.'    *My 
Lords'  are  incarnate  only  in  the  persons  of  the  Secretaries.    Tht 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  has  other  duties  to  dischaigi: 
than  the  preparation  of  a  budget  and  the  superintendence  of  financafc 
legislation.    He  is  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.    It  is  startling^ 
to  learn,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when  Chancellor,  sat  judiciallfi 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  gave  judgment  in  a  case  in  which  da; 
Barons  were  equally  divided.    In  our  own  time,  it  appears  tfar 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  Excbeqaeiy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  nomination  of  Sheriffs,  when  he  takes 
precedence  of  the  other  judges  in  that  Court. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  useful  and  meritorious  treatise^ 
of  whose  contents  and  mode  of  treatment  we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  some  notion,  necessarily  a  very  inadequate  one,  since  tbe 
value  of  the  treatise  consists  in  the  variety  of  its  information  and  its 
fiilness  of  detail.  To  those,  whether  of  our  own  or  of  foreipi  > 
coimtries,  who  desire  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
that  strangely  composite  structure,  the  British  Government,  we  can 
confidently  recommend  a  perusal  of  Mr  Cox's  Institutions. 


AUSTIN  ON  JURISPRUDENCE. 
(Lectures  on  Jurisprudence.     By  the  late  John  Austin.     3  vols. 

London:  Murray.     1861-3.) 

There  are  not  in  the  English  language  so  many  important  worb 
upon  the  science  of  law,  taken  in  its  philosophical  and  broadts: 
sense,  that  we  can  pass  without  notice  the  appearance  of  the  volaines 
which  complete  all  that  will  ever  be  recorded  in  that  shape  of  Mr 
Austin's  labours  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence.  The  reason  irhr 
such  works  should  be  rare  is  not  hard  to  discover,  and  is  well  ilhs- 
trated  by  the  example  under  review.  Mr  Austin  lived  and  died  a 
poor  man — in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  an  unsuccessful  man ; 
the  appreciation  of  his  work  was  in  his  lifetime  confined  to  a  vctx 
few ;  its  value  is  even  now  little  known  or  understood ; — ^yet  in 
the  culture  of  law  as  a  science,  no  English  writer  has  effected  so 
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modi  as  Mr  Austin ;  and  we  venture  farther  to  assert^  that  no  one 
I'vitbont  even  excepting  Bentham)  is  likely  to  exercise  a  more  per- 
oanent  inflaence  upon  the  ultimate  form  of  the  legal  system  calti- 
utei  in  his  own  country. 

The  work  before  us,  which  we  shall  call,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
^'lastiD*s  Jurisprudence/  is  contained  in  three  volumes,  and  consists 
±idy  of  lectures  delivered  by  Mr  Austin  from  the  chair  of  Juris- 
prodeoce  in  the  University  of  London ;  to  which  are  added  a  few 
roller  papers  bearing  on  the  same  subject.  These  papers,  as  well  as 
toe  lectures,  have  been  collected  and  arranged  by  his  widow,  after 
idegree  of  labour  which  nothing  but  an  extreme  devotion  to  the 
cmorj  and  reputation  of  the  author  could  supply,  and  with  a  dis* 
criminating  ability  which  must  have  won  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
if  all  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  fragments  so  admirably 
reserved.  The  first  volume,  which  was  published  towards  the 
(lose  of  last  year,  is  the  republication  of  a  set  of  lectures,  first  pub- 
fehed  in  1832  by  Mr  Austin  himself  under  the  title  of  *  The  Pro- 
^ce  of  Jurisprudence  Determined,'  along  with  a  preface  by  the 
e>iitor  containing  an  afiecting  personal  history,  which  we  cannot 
<lveQ  on  here,  having  little  enough  space  to  do  justice  to  the  philo- 
vpbj  of  the  work,  of  which  we  are  anxious  to  give  some  account. 
Tliis  volume  also  contains  an  ^  Outline '  of  the  whole  course  of 
icctores,  which  is  very  important  as  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  arrange- 
3ient  contemplated  by  Mr  Austin  in  that  course,  which  he  was  not 
^^ed  to  complete.  The  second  and  third  volumes  comprise  all 
*-le  remaming  lectures  and  notes  bearing  upon  the  subject  which  it 
»  possible  for  industry  and  research  now  to  supply  out  of  the  papers 
'A  by  their  author.  It  must  be  confessed  in  the  outset,  that  these 
^thimes,  after  all,  record  only  a  fragmentary  portion  of  the  system 
^^^vhich  the  lectures  were  intended  to  form  a  part — a  system  which, 
P^ps,  it  were  too  much  for  one  man  to  complete,  but  from  the 
iccoinpfishment  of  which,  circumstances,  adverse  beyond  the  common 
'^H  precluded  Mr  Austin.  He  was  yet  permitted  to  achieve  that 
[•ortion  for  which  the  peculiarly  acute  and  refined  qualities  of  his 
^d  most  singularly  fitted  him,  and  which,  we  venture  to  predict, 
^  been  so  firamed  as  to  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  the  genius 
^•f  its  author,  and  an  enduring  part  of  the  fabric,  the  rise  of  which 
^^^Dte  promising  in  the  future — the  philosophic  culture  of  jurispru- 
^-tuce  in  England. 

^•iU  VU.  KO.  LXXXn.— OCTOBER  1863.  8  T 
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The  appropriate  subject  of  jurispradence,  as  understood  by  Mr 
Austin,  is  posMoe  law ;  that  is,  law  established  or  ^  positum/  in  an 
independent  political  oommunity,  bj  the  express  or  tacit  authority  of 
its  sovereign  or  supreme  government. 

Limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  positive  laws  or  rules  of  a 
particular  or  specified  community,  jurisprudence  is  particular  or 
natianaL 

Although  every  system  of  law  has  its  specific  or  characteristic 
difierences,  there  are  principles,  notions,  and  distinctions  common  to 
various  systems,  and  forming  analogies  or  likenesses  by  which  such 
systems  are  allied.  Many  of  these  principles  are  common  to  all 
systems — to  the  scanty  and  crude  systems  of  rude  societies,  and  the 
ampler  and  maturer  systems  of  refined  communities.  But  the 
ampler  and  maturer  systems  of  refined  communities,  besides  being 
allied  by  the  numerous  analogies  which  obtain  between  all  systems, 
are  allied  also  by  analogies  between  themselves  so  numerous  and 
remarkable  as  to  be  the  subjects  of  an  extensive  science.  This 
science  is  called  General  Jurisprudence,  or  the  philosophy  of  positive 
law. 

The  science  of  general  jurisprudence  is  therefore  distinguished,  on 
the  one  hand,  fix)m  particular  or  national  jurisprudence,  and  on  the 
other,  from  the  science  which  concerns  itself  with  the  contemplation 
of  law  as  it  should  be^  or  the  adaptation  of  positive  law  to  the 
wants  of  a  community,  which  is  the  science  of  Legislation.  It  is, 
however,  closely  allied  to  each  of  these  branches  of  knowledge.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  study  of  general  jurisprudence  might  precede 
or  accompany  with  advantage  the  study  of  particular  systems  of 
positive  law.  Its  connection  with  the  science  of  Legislation  is  still 
more  intimate.  Nothing  is  more  suggestive  of  improvement  in  an 
individual  system  than  the  study  and  comparison  of  analogous  insti- 
tutions in  other  systems ;  and  if  an  example  were  needed,  it  wonld 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  the  great  Eoman  jurists  who,  by  a 
comparative  study  of  the  jus  gentium  (the  law  of  the  nations  known 
to  them),  that  is,  by  the  general  jurisprudence  of  their  day,  elaborated 
and  perfected  their  own  system  to  be  a  model  for  civilised  com- 
munities in  all  later  times. 

In  order  completely  to  determine  the  province  of  jurisprudence,  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  and  rigorous  definition  of  its 
subject,  namely.  Positive  Law.  To  distinguish  positive  law  from 
objects  to  which  it  is  related  by  resemblance  or  analogy^  and  which 
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are  s^ified  properly  or  improperly  by  the  large  and  vague  expres*- 
skm  laWf  is  a  task  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  first  yolniney 
that  is^  of  the  wotk  originally  published  by  Mr  Austin  under  the 
tide  of  *  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined.' 

Without  going  in  detail  through  these  distinctions,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  one  of  their  consequences  which  seems  at  first 
eight  peculiar.  Positive  law  is  defined  as  a  set  of  commands  estab- 
lished by  political  superiors,  or  persons  exercising  supreme  and 
5Qbordinate  government  in  independ^t  political  societies.  It  follows, 
tbi  what  is  commonly  called  International  Law  is  excluded  from  the 
proper  province  of  jurisprudence.  It  is  obvious  that  those  rules 
commonly  known  as  International  Law,  can  have  neither  their  source 
3or  their  sanction  in  common  with  the  law  embraced  in  the  above 
lefinition.  The  subject  is,  therefore,  inevitably  relegated  to  take  its 
place  in  a  department  of  a  science  which  would  properly  be  called 
that  of  Positive  Morality;^  and  if  language  rigorously  consistent 
w^re  used,  it  would  be  termed,  not  International  JLaWy  but  Inter- 
national Morality, 

In  order  to  the  foundation  upon  a  secure  basis  of  a  complete 
sTstem  of  general  jurisprudence,  the  fitBt  and  most  indispensable 
leqnirement  is  an  arrangement  and  division  of  the  whole  subject 
^hich  shall  possess  sufficient  precision,  and  at  the  same  time  deviate 
rmi  mmimi  in  its  terms  from  those  already  established  and  familiar. 

Fragmentary  as  are  the  remains  of  Mr  Austin's  labours  in  out 
iiands,  this  essential  part  of  the  foundation  has  fortunately  been  left 
in  a  state  so  nearly  complete,  as  to  be  a  valuable  guide  to  any  subse- 
pent  workman  who  has  the  patience  to  study  these  traces,  and  the 
'kill  to  apply  the  materials  so  far  prepared.  In.  attempting,  there* 
^'yr^j  to  present  a  short  outline  of  this  part  of  Mr  Austin's  work,  we 
sbail  at  once  do  the  greatest  justice  in  our  power  to  the  volumes 
before  us,  and  afford  to  our  readers  the  most  valuable  analysis  of 
wUch  our  space  will  permit. 

Mr  Austin  has  traced  for  us  outlines  of  a  general  arrangement 
^  division  of  the  science  of  law  on  two  different  systems,  which 
may  be  called  by  way  of  distinction,  the  conventional  and  the  philo- 
sophical. The  outlines  of  the  first  kind  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
Ae  tables  and  notes  of  the  third  volume.  Of  nine  or  more  of  these 
^bles,  originally  prepared  by  Mr  Austin,  unfortunately  only  three 

^  That  ig,  a  system  of  morals  referred  not  to  the  standard  of  perfection,  or  the 
'linne  law,  but  to  that  of  the  general  opinion  of  civilised  society. 
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remain.  After  a  searcli  which  we  feel  convinced  most  have  - 
most  anxious  and  painful,  the  recoveiy  of  the  others  has , 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  second  kind  of  outline  we  call^  14 
tradistinction,  the  phitoaophictUj  because  it  is  given  by  Mr  At4 
the  resnlt  of  his  own  conception  of  the  best  arrangement  ■ 
at  aiYer  careful  comparison  of  the  existing  systems,  combine^ 
independent  reflection.  This  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  leetii 
now  pablished.  . 

Of  the  tables  just  mentioned,  'Table  I.'  is  headed  'The  u> 
ment  which  seema  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Roman  institm 
writers.'  The  arrangement  intended  by  these  writeis,  wbatti 
was,  is  historically  the  basis  of  all  arrangements  in  later  systa 
treatises ;  and  therefore  the  plan  which  seemed  to  Mr  Aa9tiil| 
theirs,  is  undoubtedly,  of  all  his  outlines  of  a  conventional  Q^lf 
one  of  primary  importance.  The  terms  employed  in  this  taM 
given  in  the  language  of  the  Koman  classical  jurists.  i 

The  arrangement,  according  to  Mr  Austin,  which  the  1^ 
institutional  writers  contemplated,  was  as  follows : —  i 

Law  (jus)  was  in  tbe  first  place  divided  into  '  PoBUcni^ 
'Fbivaiuh;'  the  first  (jus  Publicum),  'Quod  ad  Statnii 
Romance — ad  pullice  utilia — spectat.'  '  Quod  in  sacris,  in  saoM 
bus,  in  magistratibos  consistit ;' — the  second  (jus  Privatam),  'f 
ad  singulorum  utilitatem — ad  privatim  utilia — spectat.*  The  K| 
jurists  have  leti  us  no  si/stematic  treatise  upon  public  latrj 
elementary  writers  commonly  confining  themselves  to  private 
The  latter  is  the  subject  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  the  ba»s  4 
more  familiar  Institutes  of  Justinian,  which  again  are  hiatal^ 
the  foundation  of  almost  all  more  modem  systematic  treatises.  '. 

Private  law  again  was  by  these  writers  classed  into  three  I 
divisions :  Jus  (law)  guod  ad  Pebsou ABpertvut;  qtiod  ad  I 
tinet;  quod  ad  AcTlOSSa  peHtnet,—or,  De  Peksokis;  Z>«  I 
De  ACTIONIBDS ; — the  first  of  these  divisions  being  also  i 
ently  called,  Dt  JURB  Peraonarum — DiVlSlO  Pergonatvm  i  I 

/>,'  rnMiJ-^ )£  IL'lninU.ii—D.-  STATD  J 

>f  rights,  compristid  by  tJ 
/  t^K^^^  accurate  n 

Mr  AoBtiti  j 
^gc  in  Uilag 
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Bieamng  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  word  atatusj  I  have 
ieaiched  the  meanings  which  were  annexed  to  it  by  the  Roman 
Iivyeis  through  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  and  through 
ik  more  voluminous  Digest  of  the  latter.'  The  result  of  this  inves- 
ngabon  appears  to  be  shortly  the  following : — The  conditions  (or 
•Mas)  of  various  persons  are  not  the  sources  of  the  differences  in 
tkir  rights,  obligations,  or  capacities,  but  are  constituted  or  formed 
'/  those  very  differences.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  set  of  differ- 
ences in  rights,  etc.,  which  constitute  a  status^  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  define :  their  principal  characteristics  are,  that  they  are 
iitached  to  classes  of  persons ;  that  they  are  unlimited  in  number 
ud  kind;  that  they  sometimes  are  purely  onerous,  or  consist  of 
"lligations  only ;  that  they  may  be  peculiar  to  a  single  determinate 
mdiridual,  but  can  never  belong  to  all  persons  indiscriminately. 
Tkey  are,  however,  finally  determined  only  by  an  arbitrary  line, 
leaving  on  one  side  such  sets  of  rights,  etc.,  as  may  be  conveniently 
iietached  from  the  bulk  of  the  system  for  the  convenience  of  the 
comparatively  narrow  classes  of  persons  whom  they  concern,  and 
leaving  on  the  other  side  all  other  descriptions  of  rights.  Keeping 
in  mind  the  meaning  of  status  thus  explained,  the  division  above 
given  becomes  equivalent  to  the  following :  The  law  of  Status — 
uw  regarding  substantive  rights  and  obligations  in  general  minus 
the  law  of  Status — The  means  by  which  rights  are  enforced  when 
a  resort  to  the  tribunals  is  necessary. 

Under  the  department  of  law  De  Rebus  are  again  comprised  the 
g^t  subjects,  Dominium  (in  the  large  signification  of  the  word) 
and  Obligatio  (in  the  correct  signification).^ 

The  class  of  rights  comprised  under  the  word  Dominium  contain 
yain  the  following  genera^ — viz.:  1.  Dominium  rei  singular  (or 
^minium  in  the  strict  acceptation,  otherwise  styled  Fbopri£TAS, 
'^otherwise  In  R£  Potestas)  ;  2.  Jura,  sive  Juba  in  Re  alien& : 
^tlut  Servitusy  Jus  Pignorisy  etc. ;  3.  Dominium  Rerum  per  UNi- 
^ssiTATEM  acquisitarumy  velut  Heriditatisy  Dotisy  Peculiiy  etc. 
Tkesame  class  comprises  also  the  cognate  subjects  of  Jus  PossES- 
m^\&  and  JuBis  in  re  alien&  Quasi  Possessio. 

Tbe  class  of  rights  comprised  under  Obligatio  contains  the  follow- 

'  OUioatio,  as  iiaed  bv  Ronian  lawyers,  differs  from  *"  Obligation '  as  used  by 
>B.  lyith  QB  it  is  equivalent  to  ^  Duty.'  With  them  it  is  mtrrower  in  one  sense, 
%  being  restricted  to  duties  corresponding  to  Rights  in  personam.  But  it  is 
^  iUo  by  them  to  denote  the  Right  in  question,  as  well  as  the  vinculum  in- 
^^""^  the  right  and  correlative  duty. 
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ing  generay — ^viz.:  1.  OBLiGAttONES  ex  Contractu  et  qatsi  u  Co^ 
iractu ;  2.  Oblioationes  ex  Delicto ;  8.  Oblioatiokes  qwj^i  * 
Delicto, 

1.  Oblioationes  ex  Contractu  et  quasi  ex  Contractn.  This  de 
partment  relates  to 

(a.)  Obligations  arising  immediately  from  contracts  and  quaa| 
contracts, — that  is,  Primary  obligations — obligations  not  founde«l  oi 
injuries,  delicts,  or  wrongs ;  the  miscellaneous  class  of  such  obliga 
tions  which  cannot  be*  referred  to  contract,  being  said,  by  analog 
to  arise  from  (quasi)  contracts. 

(6.)  Injuries  consisting  in  the  non-performance,  or  in  the  un  1 
performance,  of  those  primary  obligations  :  e.g.y  Moi& 

(c.)  Obligations  arising  immediately  from  those  injuries,  thou^^ 
mediately  from'  the  primary  obligations  of  which  those  injuries 
violations  :  e.g,y  Liabilities  on  an  Action  ex  contractu^  with  the  corre 
sponding  Right  of  Action  residing  in  the  injured  party. 

2.  Oblioationes  ex  Delicto.    This  department  relates  to 
(a*)  Delicts  in  the  strict  signification  of  the  term :  {.e..  Damage 

intentional  or  by  negligence  {^dolo  aut  cw/pd'),  to  absolute ri^^**' 
— to  jura  in  rem  (in  the  largest  import  of  the  phrase) — to  jura  q^i 
valent  in  personas  Genebatim  (as  opposed  to  jura  quae  valent  i; 
personas  Determinatas).  As  examples  of  DelietSj  in  the  strid 
signification  of  the  term,  may  be  mentioned.  Assaults,  and  oth:: 
offences  against  the  body ;  Libels,  and  other  ofiences  against  repu- 
tation ;  Thefts,  considered  as  civil  injuries ;  Forcible  dispossession  :| 
Detention,  maldfidey  from  the  Dominus  or  proprietor  of  the  subject: 
Trespass  upon  another's  land ;  Wounding,  or  otherwise  damaging, 
his  slaves,  cattle,  or  other  moveables. 

(b.)  The  Obligations  incumbent  upon  the  injuring  parties  to  restore? 
satisfy,  etc. ;  with  the  corresponding  Rights  of  Action,  etc^  whwl 
reside  in  the  injured  parties. 

3.  Obliqationes  quasi  ex  Delicto.  The  distinction  between 
Obligations  ex  Delicto  and  Obligations  Quasi  ex  Delicto  is  con- 
sidered by  Austin  superfluous  and  illogical.  The  Obligation^ 
classed  under  this  head  by  the  Roman  jurists  arise  fix>m  two 
causes : — 

(a.)  Damage  to  the  right  of  another  by  one's  own  mgli^^'* 
(culpdy  imprudentidy  imperitid), 

(b.)  Damage  to  the  right  of  another  by  some  third  perwn  for 
whose  delicts  one  is  liable  {e.g.,  'filius  in  potestate,*  ^servus,' *ali- 
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^ais  eoram  quorum  opera  ezercitor  navk  ant  atabuli  navem  ant 
stabaimn  exeroet'). 

The  first  of  these  dasaes  Atistiii  tliinks  would  properly  fall  within 
ueDotion  of  Delict ;  those  of  the  second,  in  which  the  party  can- 
not be  said  to  be  gnilty  of  intention  or  negligence,  might,  he  thinks, 
inTe  been  more  properly  referred  to  the  mbcellaneons  class  which 
iR  ssdd  by  analogy  to  arise  from  (quasi)  contracts* 

Whether  the  Law  of  Crimes^  of  Punishments^  and  of  Criminiit 
boctdure^  fell  within  the  plan  of  the  Boman  institutional  writers, 
Austin  considers  donbtfuL  The  title  in  the  Institutes,  ^  De  Pub- 
ids  Jndidis,'  seems  not  to  be  a  member  or  constituent  part  of  the 
voek,  but  rather  a  hasty  and  incongruous  appendix  added  on  an 
LleMhonght.  It,  moreover,  appears  that  Criminal  Law  was  looked 
ipoQ  bjr  the  Soman  jurists  as  property  forming  a  department  of 
1m  Publicum ;  which  was  probably  not  included  in  the  treatises 
iom  which  Justinian's  Institutes  were  copied  or  compiled.  Whether 
a  similar  title  was  appended  to  the  Institutes  of  Gaiua,  is  uncer- 
t>m ;  the  concluding  portion  of  the  manuscript  being  lost  or  illegible. 

We  have  thus  copied  in  some  detail  the  outline  of  what  Austin 
eoDsidered  to  be  the  arrangement  intended  by  the  Boman  institu- 
tional writers,  because  we  think  it  furnishes  the  key  to  his  whole 
natenu  When  we  come  to  toi;ch  upon  the  philosophical  arrange- 
icent  contemplated  by  Austin  himself,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  its 
lading  featorea  are  borrowed  from  this  outline,  the  details  of  which 
3re  modified  only  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
reijoirements  of  a  system  rigidly  precise. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  shortly  refer  to  the  other  tables  in  the 
-Hrd  Tolome,  of  the  same  nature  with  that  above  described. 

Table  II.  is  exactly  coincident  with  Table  I.  in  its  divisions  and 
«ffaiigement.  It  differs,  however,  in  its  terminology,  adopting,  in- 
stead of  the  language  of  the  Boman  classical  jurists,  the  terms 
vliich  obtained  among  civilians  from  the  latter  portion  of  the  16th 
V)  that  of  the  18th  century,  many  of  which  originated  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  in  times  still  more  recent.  The  importance  of  these  terms 
depends  on  the  feUowing  considerations  : — 

lity  Some  of  these  terms  are  better  constructed  than  the  oorre- 
^Qding  expressions  of  the  ancients ;  and  are  indeed  the  only  ones, 
iQthorized  by  general  use,  which  denote  the  intended  meaning 
^tbout  the  most  perplexing  ambiguity. 

^  Writers  upon  universal  jurisprudence,   upon  the  so-called 
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Law  of  Nations,  and  even  upon  morals  generally,  who  have  drawn 
largely  upon  the  system  of  the  Roman  law,  have,  in  their  expres! 
or  tacit  references  to  it,  commonly  adopted  the  terms  d^svised  l^ 
modern  civilians,  or  by  commentators  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mj  These  terms  have  been  imported  into  the  technical  langua^? 
of  the  systems  which  are  mainly  derived  from  the  Boman :  e.^. 
the  French  law,  the  Prussian  law,  the  common  or  general  law  o 
Germany. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  draw  attention  to  the  origin  of  th 
terms,  because  they  are  often  introduced  by  expositors  of  the  Romai 
law  without  sufficient  explanation ;  and  without  opposing  to,  <r 
collating  with  them,  the  corresponding  expressions  which  were  em 
ployed  by  the  authora  of  the  system. 

We  shall  give  one  of  the  most  important  instances  of  this  termi 
nology.  Answering  to  the  distinction  of  the  classical  jurists  be 
tween  Dominium  (in  its  larger  sense)  and  Obligatio,  the  iavonnt^ 
correlative  terms  among  the  modem  civilians  are  Jus  IN  BEM  an 
Jus  IN  PERSONAM  (Le.y  in  personam  Certah  ave  Djetebmixa- 
tam).  The  importance  of  these  terms  w^ill  be  better  seen  further 
on.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  'Jns  H 
Bern '  is  never  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Roman  law  as  a  distinctive] 
term  for  a  large  division  of  rights,  yet  when  it  occurs  in  scattere^l 
passages,  it  has  invariably  attached  to  it  the  signification  of  right) 
which  avail  against  persons  in  general  in  contradistinction  to  rigfat« 
which  avail  against  a  particular  person.  Consequently,  modem 
civilians,  in  search  of  a  generic  term  to  denote  such  ri^ts,  hare 
found  ^  Jus  in  Rem '  a  most  convenient  one,  employing  as  its  ooan- 
terpart  the  term  ^Jus  in  Personam*  as  a  short  expression  for '  Jc^ 
in  Personam  certam  sLve  determinatam,* 

A  third  table,  headed  ^  Summary  of  Tables  I.  and  II.,'  is  the  first 
step  towards  a  more  philosophical  analysis  founded  upon  the  ar* 
rangement  of  the  Roman  jurists,  and  is  important  as  indicating  the 
kind  of  process  by  which  the  author  is  led  to  the  main  outlines  of 
the  system  which  he  finally  adopts. 

The  only  remaining  tables  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  already 
noticed  are  Tables  VIII.  and  IX.  They  are  respectively  headeJ, 
VIII.,  <  The  Arrangement  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  bv 
Sir  William  Blaehstonej  and  IX.,  ^Exhibiting  the  Corpus  Jum 
("Corps  complet  de  Droit  **)  arranged  in  the  order  which  seems  to 
have  been  conceived  by  Mr  Bentham!     The  nature  of  the  other 
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ailes,  now  irrevocably  lost,  can  oiily  be  conjectured  from  scattered 
ints  throughout  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Tliese  taUes,  besides  their  intrinsic  value,  are  important  as  illus- 
mdng  the  great  pains  spent  by  Mr  Austin  in  studying  the  principles 
rf  division  and  arrangement  of  the  science,  according  to  the  views  of 
al  the  best  and  most  celebrated  autliors  of  the  systems  accessible  to 
Mm.  This  trait  is  very  important  as  bearing  upon  the  value  of  his 
^^  s]rstem.  Had  we  not  this  evidence  of  his  having  so  anxiously 
laasared  and  weiglied  the  more  celebrated  existing  systems  which 
4ie  recommended  either  by  their  intrinsic  or  their  conventional  value, 
it  might  be  easy  fer  a  superficial  inquirer  to  suppose  his  philosophical 
iTttem  built  on  a  less  stable  foundation  than  it  really  is.  It  is  he- 
:anse  it  is  formed  of  tried  materials,  built  together  on  a  plan  designed 
'iter  an  analysis  of  the  most  approved  structures,  that  we  venture  to 
iaert  that  it  will  stand  as  a  valuable  and  indispensable  model  to  all 
nitnre  English  legal  writers  who  aim  at  philosophical  accuracy. 

The  leading  divisions  of  the  subject  contemplated  in  Mr  Austin's 
WD  system  appear  to  be  the  following  : — He  adopts  as  his  main 
^mon  of  the  subjects  with  which  law  is  conversant  the  twofold 
ae  of  the  Law  of  Persons,  and  the  Law  of  Things.  A  division 
searly  corresponding  with  the  Jus  Personarum^  Jus  Rerum  of  the 
^ians,  or  with  Jus  Quod  ad  persoruxs  pertinety  Quod  ad  Res 
^*^imt^  of  the  classical  jurists ;  but  differing  from  it  in  this  respect, 
ill  instead  of  being,  as  with  them,  subordinated  to  the  division  of 
•^cs  into  Publicum  and  Privatum,  and  co*ordinated  with  the  Jus 
Actlonum,  it  is  held  superior  to  all  tiiese  divisions  ;  the  whole  of  the 
i^  Pablicum  and  of  the  law  of  procedure  being  distributed  be- 
tween these  main  divisions,  according  as  their  several  parts  belong 
i-ore  properly  to  the  Law  of  Persons  or  the  Law  of  Things  in  the 
^<ie  signification  which  he  attaches  to  these  words. 

To  understand  the  scope  of  the  division  thus  contemplated,  it 
^  Qecessaiy  to  refer  to  the  definition  of  status  already  given  in  de- 
biting the  system  of  the  Boman  institutional  writers.  Status  is  a 
^  of  rights  attached  to  classes  of  persons,  and  distinguished  by 
^n  characteristics,  but  the  exact  definition  of  which  is  arbitrary. 
It  is  difficult  in  this  short  sketch  to  give  a  notion  of  the  labour  which 
J^  Austin  has  spent  upon  collecting .  firom  the  original  sources  the 
(lact  meaning  attached  by  the  Roman  lawyers  to  status.  The  re- 
ialt  of  this  research  we  have  expressed  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  the 
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necessarily  vague  definition  previously  given.  What  makes  tbs 
conception  so  difficult  to  understand,  is  perhaps  the  fact — which  Mr 
Austin,  we  believe,  has  been  the  first  to  point  out — ^that  while  tht 
idea  expressed  by  atatusy  as  an  aggregation  of  rights  of  a  certain  kiod, 
is  one  inherent  in  all  systems  of  law,  thia  line  which  ultimately  definei 
it  from  other  sets  of  rights  is  quite  arbitraiy,  and  is  determined  ixA 
by  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  idea  expressed,  bat  by  the  mec« 
convenience  of  arrangement.  Employing,  then,  the  term  status  in 
the  sense  of  the  Roman  jurists,  but  adjusting  the  arbitrary  line  d 
demarcation  to  suit  th^  whole  arrangement  which  he  contemplate^ 
Mr  Austin  lays  down  the  following  criteria,  by  whicli  such  aggre- 
gations of  rights  are  to  be  detached  from  the  body  of  the  le;;!^ 
system : — 

Isty  That  the  rights,  etc.,  constituting  the  statusj  regwcd  speciaD? 
a  comparatively  narrow  class  of  the  community ;  and  that  it  is  oosi* 
venient  to  have  them  got  together  for  the  use  of  that  class. 

2dli/f  That  they  can'be  detached  from  the  bulk  of  the  legal  srstem 
without  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  exposition ;  and  that  the  so 
detaching  them  adds  to  the  clearness,  etc.,  of  the  exposition. 

When  once  this  idea  of  status  is  clearly  apprehended,  the  mesLmng 
intended  by  the  division  between  the  Law  of  Persons  and  the  Lav 
of  Things  becomes  apparent.  The  Law  of  Persons  is  the  law  coih 
cemed  with  those  rights  which  constitute  statusj  or  shortly  the  Lav 
of  Status.  The  Law  of  Things  is  the  Law  mintu  the  Law  of  Statas. 
Since  the  difference  which  constitutes  a  status  can  be  better  under- 
stood  after  the  more  general  classes  of  rights  belonging  to  the  Lav 
of  Things  is  expounded,  the  Law  of  Things  is  placed  be/are  the  Lav 
of  Persons.  But  since  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  division  attaininc 
perfect  distinctness,  it  will  be  oflen  necessary  in  travelling  throogti 
the  Law  of  Things  to  touch  by  anticipation  upon  a  portion  of  tfi^ 
Law  of  Persons. 

Law  of  Things.— Mr  Austin  distributes  the  Law  of  Thinj;^ 
under  two  capital  departments  : — 1.  Primary  rights,  with  primar 
relative  duties.  2.  Sanctioning  rights,  with  sanctioning  duties.  TIk 
first  of  these  divisions  is  meant  to  include  law  regarding  rights  an  i 
duties  which  do  not  arise  directly  or  immediately  from  injuries  i-r 
wrongs;  understanding  the  word  injury  or  wrong  in  the  largest 
sense,  e.g.,  including  trespass  or  breach  of  contract.  The  second 
division  regards  rights  and  duties  which  arise  directly  and  exclo- 
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sidy  from  iDJaries  or  wrongs.    Under  this  department  is  included 
jffocednre,  civil  and  criminal^  that  is^  the  manner  in  which  the  rights 
i£d  duties  included  in  this  division  are  enforced. 
Primary  Rights. — The  subdivision  of  Primary  rights  with  their 
^stive  duties  is  fourfold  : — 

1.  Rights  in  rem  as  existing  simply^  or  as  not  combined  with  rights 

2.  Bights  m  personam  as  existing  simply,  or  as  not  combined  with 


'.guts  m  rem. 


3.  Soch  combinations  of  jiis  in  rem  and  in  personam  as  are  less 
complex. 

4.  Such  more  complex  aggregates  of  jura  in  rem  and  in  personam 
as  are  styled  by  modem  civilians,  universitates  juris^  or  universities 
(frights  and  duties. 

The  meaning  here  intended  by  the  expressions  in  rem  and  inper- 
f^aam  has  already  been  explained  in  commenting  on  the  terms  of 
'h  modem  civilians. 

1.  Instances  of  jura  in  rem  are,  Ownership  or  Property,  Servitude, 
tie  right  quoad  third  parties  to  the  labour  of  a  hired  servant.  Some 
n;;hts  m  rem  have  no  subject,  such  as  a  monopoly,  right  to  a  my 
mi  namej  etc.  They  are  included  among  rights  in  rem  because 
tier  avail  against  persons  in  general ;  e.g.^  obliging  all  persons  to 
'crbear  from  selling  the  commodity  in  question,  from  slandering  my 
reputation,  etc.  This  department  includes  the  enumeration  of  the 
ciierent  kinds  of  subjects  of  such  rights ;  the  limitations  of  such 
ngbts  in  extent  or  time ;  a  description  of  the  events  by  which  such 
"^hts  arise  or  are  extinguished ;  and  lastly,  an  account  of  the  Right 
'>f  Possession. 

2.  All  rights  arising  from  contract  quoad  the  contracting  party  or 
i^  representatives  are  rights  in  personam :  e.g.j  the  right  to  payment 
bathing  sold  and  delivered  against  the  buyer,  or  one  representing 
i^  as  heir  or  general  assignee ;  the  right  quoad  the  hired  workman 
to  bis  services,  etc.  This  head  was  intended  to  comprise — I.  Defini- 
*'m  of  leading  terms,  such  as  Promise ;  Convention  ;  Pact ;  Con- 
tract: II.  A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  Conttact :  III.  A  consi- 
ieration  of  quasi-Contractj  or  events  which,  being  neither  contracts 
tor  delicts,  engender  rights  in  personam. 

3.  A.  complex  right,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  right  in  rem 
Uid  in  personam^  may  be  vested  by  the  same  event  in  the  same 
jirtT.    Such  rights  are  those  considered  under  the  third  head: 
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e.g^  the  rights  arising  from  a  sale  completed  hy  delivery  with  war- 
randice* 

4.  The  last  head  comprises  the  description  of  universal  succession, 
arising  either  upon  death  or  insolvency. 

Sanctioning  Eights. — ^The  lectures  terminate  abruptly  while  dis- 
cussing the  rights  comprised  in  the  first  subdivision  immediately 
above  enumerated.  The  division  of  subjects  which  was  contem- 
plated under  the  head  of  Sanctioning  Sights  can  only  be  gathered 
from  the  ^  Outline'  of  the  course^  which  is  published  in  the  first 
volume.  After  expounding  the  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
civil  and  criminal  delicts,  it  was  intended  to  divide  the  capital 
department  of  Sanctioning  Eights  into, 

(1.)  Rights  and  duties  arising  from  civil  injuries, 

(2.)  Duties  and  other  consequences  arising  from  crimen* 

(1.)  The  matter  of  this  sub-depaitment  was  to  be  treated  in  the 
following  order : — 

I.  Civil  injuries  to  be  classed  and  described  with  reference  to  the 
rights  and  duties  whereof  they  are  respectively  infringements. 

n.  Rights  arising  from  civil  delicts  (which  are  generally  them- 
selves rights  in  personam)  are  divided  into  two  departments : — (A.) 
Those  arising  from  civil  delicts  which  are  infringements  of  rights 
in  rem.  (B.)  Those  arising  from  civil  delicts  which  are  infringe- 
ments of  rights  tVi  personam. 

A.  The  first  of  these  departments  again  severs  into  foiir  sub-de- 
partments :—(a«)  Rights  of  vindication,  (b.)  Rights  to  saiisf action. 
(c.)  Rights  of  vindication^  combined  with  rights  to  satisfaction,  (d*) 
Rights  of  preventing  or  staying,  judicially  or  extra-judicially,  im- 
pending or  incipient  offences  against  rights  in  rem. 

B.  The  second  department  severs  into  three  sub-departments  :— 
(a.)  Rights  of  compelling,  judicially  or  extca-judicially,  the  specific 
performance  of  such  obligations  as  arise  from  contracts  or  quasi- 
contracts,  (b.)  Rights  of  obtaining  satisfaction  in  lieu  of  specific 
performance,  (c.)  Rights  of  obtaining  specific  performance  in  part^ 
with  satisfaction  or  compensation  for  the  residue. 

m.  The  modes  to  be  considered  wherein  these  rights  are  exer- 
cised, and  these  duties  enforced ;  in  other  words,  Civil  Procedure. 
(2.)  Under  this  head  to  be  given, — 

I.  Description  of  duties  considered  as  relative  or  absolute. 

II.  Classification  of  crimes  with  reference  to  the  rights  and  duties 
whereof  they  are  respectively  infringements. 
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m.  Description  of  the  consequences  of  crimes. 

IV.  Criminal  Procedure  and  Police. 

Law  op  Persons. — The  arrangement  of  status  or  conditions  was 
intended  to  be  distributed  tinder  three  principal  classes  :-*l.  Private 
conditions.  2.  Politieal  conditions.  3.  Anomalous  or  miseeUaneous 
conditions. 

Pricate  Conditions. — ^These  are  classed  into, 

1.  Domestic  and  qtuzsi-domestic  conditions,  snch  as  Husband  and 
Wife ;  Parent  and  Child ;  Master  and  Servant ;  Persons  who,  by 
reason  of  age,  sex,  or  infirmity,  are  thought  to  require  an  extraordi- 
narj  measure  of  restraint  or  protection. 

2.  Professional  conditions. 

Politieal  Conditions. — These  are  to  include,  1.  Judges  and  other 
ministers  of  justice :  2.  Persons  whose  appropriate  duty  is  the  de- 
fence of  the  community  against  foreign  enemies :  3.  Persons  in- 
vested with  rights  to  collect  and  distribute  the  revenue  of  the  State : 
i  Persons  commissioned  by  the  State  to  instruct  its  subjects  in 
religion,  science,  or  art :  5.  Persons  commissioned  by  the  State  to 
minister  to  the  relief  of  calamity ;  e.g.y  overseers  of  the  poor :  6. 
Persons  commissioned  by  the  State  to  construct  or  uphold  works 
which  are  thought  to  require  its  special  attention ;  e.g.y  roads, 
canals,  etc. 

Anomalous  or  Miscellaneous  Conditions. — These  include  Aliens  ; 
Persons  incapable  of  rights  by  reason  of  their  crimes,  etc.  etc. 

In  order  to  present  with  sufScient  clearness  an  outline  of  the 
arrangement  and  primary  divisions  of  the  subject  contemplated  by 
Mr  Austin,  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  without  notice  large  and 
important  portions  of  the  volumes  before  us.  We  have  no  room  to 
^'nlarge  upon  his  definitions  of  the  leading  terms  of  his  science,  which 
<jccupy  the  greater  part  of  the  earlier  portion  of  these  volumes,  and 
^liich,  fi-om  their  precision  of  thought,  and  accuracy  and  con- 
sistency of  language,  will  make  the  study  of  these  lectures  an 
^mirable  training  for  any  one  who  aspires  to  acquire  the  like 
<\uaHties. 

Bat  Mr  Austin's  powers  of  reasoning  on  a  practical  subject  were 
^0  less  admirable  than  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  abstract 
parts  of  the  science.  These  powers  we  think  most  strongly  illus- 
trated by  his  comments  upon  the  interpretation  of  statute  and  judi- 
ciary law,  and  his  observations  on  the  subject  of  codification.    As 
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these  subjects  are  intimately  allied^  and  bear  upon  a  great  practical 
question  of  independent  interest,  we  shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon 
them  for  another  place. 

In  the  meantime,  we  shall  remark  that  it  is  perhaps  of  no  slight 
practical  importance,  that  while  the  science  of  general  jurisprudence 
is  new  in  this  country,  it  has  been  thus  handled  by  one  whose  pecu- 
liar qualities  ot  mind  were  so  admirably  fitted  for  clearly  defining  its 
terms,  and  sketching  the  plan  of  its  compartments ;  that  the  mind 
so  qualified  by  nature  should  further  have  added  the  acquirements 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  all  the  greatest  masters 
of  his  craft ;  and  that  the  opportunities  and  the  physical  strength  for 
completing  his  work  being  denied  him,  he  should  have  so  much  con- 
centrated his  energies  upon  the  portion  of  work  that  will  be  most 
useful  to  those  that  follow  him  in  the  same  sphere  of  labour. 


REVISION  OF  THE  STATUTE  AND  CASE  LATV.i 
*  When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,'  says  Gibbon  in  a  celebrated 
passage,  *the  reformation  of  the  Koman  jurisprudence  was  an 
arduous  but  indispensable  task.  In  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the 
infinite  variety  of  laws  and  legal  opinions  had  filled  many  thousand 
volumes,  which  no  fortune  could  purchase,  and  no  capacity  could 
digest.  Books  could  not  easily  be  found,  and  the  judges,  poor  in 
the  midst  of  riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  their  illiterate 
discretion.'  By  this  monarch  was  committed  to  Tribonian  the  task 
of  digesting  the  civil  jurisprudence, — a  commission  which  resulted  in 
the  immortal  works  oT  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Insti- 
tutes. The  example  of  Justinian  has  been  followed  with  more  or 
less  success  in  later  times,  and  in  other  countries.  The  first  Na- 
poleon, for  instance,  embraced  his  opportunity  for  uniting  the 
honours  of  a  Justinian  with  the  glory  of  an  Alexander;  and  in 
giving  a  new  code  to  France,  he  assisted  the  work  of  efiacing  the 
memory  of  bygone  institutions. 

The  weight  which  oppressed  the  Eoman  judges  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Justinian's  reign  is  a  small  thing  in  comparison  with  the 
deluge  which  is  rising  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  law}^ers  of 
England.  Less  expensive  perhaps  to  buy,  but  equally  impossible 
to  digest  with  the  thousand  volumes  of  Responsa  Pnidentumj  are  the 
eleven  hundred  volumes  of  Reports,  from  which  is  to  be  gathered 

^  Speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  Kevi&ion  of  the  I^w.  London: 
Maxwell. 
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ikjudiciajy  law  of  England.  But  the  total  bulk  of  these  Reports 
TiTes  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  power  of  the  advancing  tide.  ^  At  this 
time'  (we  quote  from  a  speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor^  of  which  we 
shall  presently  saj  more)  ^  there  are  at  least  forty  or  fifty  distinct 
sets  of  Reports  pouring  their  streams  into  the  immense  reservoir  of 
kw,  and  creating  what  can  hardly  be  described,  but  may  be  de- 
Qominated  a  great  chaos  of  judicial  legislation.'  All  this  exists  over 
and  above  the  statute  law,  which  itself  is  only  to  be  understood  by 
(to  borrow  a  mathematical  term)  an  imaginary  intellect,  supposed 
to  bare  mastered  all  the  law  contained  in  the  Reports. 

For  some  time  this  state  of  things  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
tlie  more  philosophical  minds  among  those  conversant  with  the  law. 
The  idea  that  naturally  suggested  itself  on  a  partial  consideration 
'.f  the  question  was  that,  what  the  commission  of  Tribonian  did  for 
the  Roman  law,  might  be  done  by  some  commission  or  other  for  the 
lair  of  England.  Such  is  the  crude  idea  of  ^  Codification/  for  which 
much  has  been  written  and  said.  The  existing  system  was  stigma- 
tized by  Bentham  as  a  huge  chaos  of  mystification,  purposely  kept 
Qp  by  lawyers  for  their  own  advantage.  We  should  be  the  last  to 
Jepreciate  the  value  of  Mr  Bentham's  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  law 
reform ;  but  in  regard  to  codijieationy  though  he  did  the  cause  in- 
fnite  service  by  drawing  the  attention  of  a  wide  class  to  the  subject, 
lie  did  it  immediate  harm  by  overstating  the  case. 

The  idea  of  codification,  according  to  the  method  of  Justinian, 
was  never  palatable  to  the  taste  of  English  lawyers  or  of  the  English 
people.  Codification  was  associated,  naturally  and  inevitably,  with 
the  idea  which  of  all  others  inspires  an  Englishman  with  the  greatest 
hon^r — the  idea  of  despotism.  Amid  the  heaps  of  obsolete  or  for- 
gotten statutes,  were  here  and  there  to  be  discerned  some  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  constitution.  Enshrined  in  the  pages  of  the 
eleven  hundred  volumes  of  Reports  are  sentences  which  mark  epochs 
in  the  national  history,  and  are  valued  beyond  all  price.  Were  a 
commission  as  wide  as  that  of  Tribonian  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
most  careful  hands,  it  were  scarcely  endurable  to  think  how  many 
of  these  monuments  might  be  desecrated  or  destroyed.  Besides,  the 
law  in  its  present  state  has  the  merit  of  certainty,  if  you  can  only 
!}d  at  iu  And  there  are  every  day  published  text-books,  good  or 
bad,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  indices  in  particular  departments. 
And,  finally,  you  can  always  get  the  opinion  of  some  one  who  has 
made  a  specialty  of  the  branch  of  the  law  in  question. 
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Still  the  evil  remains — the  inundation  rises  with  increasing  ra- 
pidity ;  and  nothing  is  done  to  stay  it,  bat  by  the  detached  efforts  of 
private  hands,  which  are  clearly  inadeqaate  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culty. In  the  meantime,  more  moderate  views  on  the  side  of  a 
possible  simplification  of  the  law  are  beginning  to  gain  a  hearing. 
The  faults  of  the  existing  examples  of  codification  are  acknow- 
ledged ;  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  codifying  the 
English  law  are  seen ;  and  the  limits  within  which  it  is  deemed  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  legal  system  are  extended.  But  still 
the  necessity  is  acknowledged  of  looking  upon  the  authoritative 
abridgment  of  the  English  Corpus  Juris  as  an  end  to  be  ultimately 
accomplished. 

There  are  few  writers  whose  arguments  upon  this  subject  are 
likely  to  influence  the  minds  of  reflective  men  more  than  those  of 
Mr  Austin.     One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  perfect  code,  he  has  perhaps  been  the  first  to  point  out. 
This  difficulty  arises  from  the  difference  between  the  principles  of 
interpretation  of  judiciary  and  statute  law,  both  of  which  must  be 
combined  within  a  complete  code.     The  principle  of  interpretation 
of  statute  law  is  this.     The  literal  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  a 
statute  is  expressed,  is  the  primary  index  to  the  intention  of  the  law. 
Should  that  meaning  be  doubtful,  the  intention  may  be  sought  in 
other  indicia.     The  induction  of  a  rule  of  law  from  a  judicial  de- 
cision is  quite  a  different  process.    It  is  inferred,  not  from  the  words 
in  which  the  decision  is  expressed,  but  from  the  grounds  of  the  deci- 
sion, as  collected  from  the  species  facti  of  the  case  and  the  practical 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  judge.    The  weight  ^f  this  distinction 
may  easily  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  tried  to  gather  a  rule 
of  law  from  a  number  of  decisions  pronounced  upon  cases  nearly  re- 
sembling each  other.     In  comparing  the  words  of  the  difierent  deci- 
sions, we  often  see  nothing  but  a  chaos  of  conflicting  dicta.    But  afber 
carefully  examining  the  species  facti  of  each  case,  it  is  comparatively 
rare  to  find  two  decided  cases  directly  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Now,  as  Austin  remarks,  an  enormous  fault  of  the  Pandects  and 
Code  of  Justinian,  considered  as  a  code,  consists  in  this,  that  the 
compilers  mixed  up  without  distinction  a  mass  of  edictal  or  general 
constitutions,  which  are  analogous  to  statute  law,  with  a  number  of 
judicial  decisions  usually  dissociated  fix>m  the  facts  to  which  they 
relate. 

The  difficulty  here  indicated  amounts  to  this,  that  before  we  can 
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lave  a  proper  digest  of  the  law- resulting  from  jadicial  decisions,  the 
labour  must  be  gone  through  of  extracting  the  true  ratio  decidendi 
)f  each  case.  The  difficulty  of  commanding  the  skill  required  for 
5Qch  a  work,  and  the  difficulty  which  would  be  experienced  by  the 
□ost  skilful  in  stating  accurately  and  in  concise  language  the  rationea 
'itcidendi,  are  perhaps  the  greatest  real  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  good 
authoritative  digest  of  the  law. 

The  work,  however,  has  already  been  commenced  in  England, 
under  the  name  of  the  Revision  of  the  Law.  It  was  inaugurated 
Wthe  Criminal  Consolidation  Statutes  of  1861.  These  are  fol- 
hwed  by  the  Acts  passed  in  the  last  and  immediately  preceding 
^ons,  for  promoting  the  Revision  of  the  Statute  Law;  that  of 
!&st  session  being  accompanied,  in  its  introduction  to  Parlia- 
loent,  by  a  speech  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  more  important  even 
tban  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself.  From  that  speech  we  infer 
:liat  the  Acts  in  question  are  only  the  instalments  of  a  much  greater 
xd  more  important  scheme.  The  Lord  Chancellor  quotes  the 
aithority  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  show  that  even  in  his  time,  when  the 
Heports  extended  at  the  utmost  to  fifly  or  sixty  volumes,  that  acute 
"ili'ilosopher  remarked,  that  ^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  confer  upon  this 
kingdom  a  greater  benefit  than  that  these  books  should  be  purged 
>Di  revised,  whereby  they  may  be  reduced  to  fewer  volumes  and 

iearer  resolutions.'  The  Chancellor  proceeds  to  describe  the  pre- 
?:Dt  condition  of  the  inundation  of  Reports,  to  which  we  have  already 
^nded ;  and  having  delineated  in  strong  terms  the  resulting  un- 
certainty of  the  law,  and  the  arbitrary  judgments  that  follow  from 
^  wealth  of  precedent,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

'  In  what  way,  tben,  is  the  change  to  be  made  ?  I  intend  to  take  Lord  Bacon 
^  Dj  guide  in  his  proposal  to  amend  the  laws  of  England,  who  describes 
'Qctly  the  work  which  it  is  my  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  initiate,  and  which 
-▼ill  be  the  fortune  of  those  who  succeed  me  to  complete.  The  first  thing 
^^*i  done  with  these  reports  is  to  revise  and  to  expurgate  them,  to  weed  them 
^  'decisions  that  are  in  contradiction  with  one  another ;  where  there  are  op- 
P"'^g  decisions,  to  settle  those  which  ought  to  remain  ;  and  to  cleanse  out  and 
^-  Tvl  of  all  matters  that  are  not  warranted  by  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
•HT'icable  to  the  existing  condition  of  society.  I  divide  the  reports  into 
^^  claflBes.  The  first  class  would  include  all  the  old  reports  to  the  end  of 
^  Hih  century ;  the  second  would  include  the  reports  of  the  18th  century, 
t^  <k)7ii  to  the  death  of  George  III. ;  and  the  third  would  include  the  reports 
^'  ti^  present  time.  I  trust  I  may  be  successful  in  obtaining  a  Gommiesion 
^t  may  be  directed  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  objects.  As  to 
^'  old  reports,  I  propose  that  we  should  preserve  only  the  conclusions  pro- 
i^^j  come  to;  that  in  the  second  period  we  should  weed  the  reports  of 
^t  13  useless,  and  retain  only  those  cases  which  are  fit  to  be  used  as  prece- 
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dents ;  and  to  perform  a  eimilar  work  in  respect  of  cases  of  the  present  time. 
The  result  will  be  a  body  of  recorded  precedents  broneht  into  a  moderate  com- 
pass, and  occupying,  we  may  estimate,  but  a  tenth  of  the  bulk  of  the  present 
reports.  The  law  being  thus  purified  and  refined,  contradictions  and  nncer- 
tainties,  if  not  entirely  removed,  will  be  materially  reduced,  and  a  much  more 
satisfactory  state  of  things  will  be  the  result.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
common  hiw.* 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  Statute  Law,  The  work  of  which  the  act  in  question 
is  an  instalment,  consists  in  weeding  oat  the  statutes  no  longer 
applicable  to  the  modem  state  of  society,— enactments  which  have 
become  wholly  obsolete,  and  those  which  have  been  repealed  by 
indirect  processes ;  care  being  taken  to  preserve  intact  all  ancient 
monuments  of  our  legislation  connected  with  our  political  rights 
and  institutions.  This  work  is  stated  to  be  preparatory  to  another 
process,  namely,  that  of  bringing  together  in  a  collected  form  the 
enactments  spread  through  the  statute-book  relating  to  different 
subjects : — 

*•  I  shall  propose,  therefore,  to  have  a  systematic  classification  of  the  subject* 
matter  of  your  legislation,  preserving,  however,  the  order  of  time,  because  the 
order  of  time  in  regard  to  enactments  is  most  material  for  the  proper  understand^ 
ing  of  the  law,  but  arranging  the  different  portions  of  the  statute-book  undei 
appropriate  heads,  so  as  to  present  an  accurate  and  methodical  analysis  of  th< 
law  comprised  under  each  head.  And  I  hope,  concurrently  with  this,  that  tb< 
corresponding  parts  of  the  common  law  extracted  from  the  Reports  may  be  addedj 
so  that  in  that  shape  you  may  have  a  digest  o?  the  present  law,  both  common  ad 
statute.  I  use  the  word  digest  advisedly,  beciuse  your  lordships  may  frequentlj 
hear  any  procedure  of  this  kind  described  as  an  approach  to  codification.^ 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  speech  is,  however,  that  whicl 
follows : — 

^  Now,  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  disguise  my  own  individual  opinion,  that  1 
is  to  the  form  of  a  code  that  the  law  of  any  advanced  nation  ought  ultimately  t 
be  reduced ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  the  law  of  England  is  noi 
in  such  a  state  that  it  may  be  codified  with  advantage  and  success, — ^and  for  thi 
reason,  that  a  codification  of  law  is  the  last  result  which  it  attains  when  it  ha 
been  perfected  and  has  reached  its  maturity.  But  if  law  is  still  in  a  transitoi; 
condition,  it  is  not  fit  for  that  process.  I  regard  the  English  law  as  still  in 
state  of  progress,  because  you  have  still  in  it  the  relics  of  burbarous  tiroes — yo 
have  stiU  got  that  absurd  division  between  the  province  of  common  law  and  til 
province  of  equity,  not  the  distinction  which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  thiu| 
between  the  written  rule  and  the  equity  required  for  its  just  application,  bi 
two  antagonistic  systems ;  because,  my  lords,  you  still  have  cases  which  wouj 
be  decided  one  way  on  one  side  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  another  way  on  tl 
other  side  of  Westminster  Hall.  Therefore,  until  you  have  got  over  that,  ar 
are  in  a  condition  to  tell  your  statesmen  and  jurists  that  there  is  now  unity  au 
concord  and  certainty  in  the  law  of  England,  and  unity  in  its  forms  of  pr< 
cedure ;  until  you  have  attained  to  that,  which  the  process  of  digesting  will, 
hope,  facilitate,  and  of  which  it  will  be  the  introduction,  you  are  not  in  a  pos 
tion  to  approach  the  formation  of  a  code.  Neither  are  you  in  a  position  i 
approach  the  framing  of  the  code  until  you  have  got  among  the  body  of  yot 
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bvrers  that  which  is  still  wanting,  viz.,  precision  of  language,  a  complete  and 
xt^  legal  vocabulaiy,  and  accuracy  in  legislative  construction  and  composi- 
Jon,  which  will  supply  the  means  of  framing  Acts  of  Parliament  and  rules  of 
iiT  with  more  simplicity,  clearness,  and  exactness  than  at  present  characterize 
iBT  of  your  attempts  at  legislation.* 

Perhaps  it  is  not  merely  a  fortuitous  coincidence  that  this  language 
approximates  yeiy  closely  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Austin  upon  the 
same  subject  However  this  may  be,  the  words  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor will  derive  great  additional  weight  from  the  concurrence  of 
sach  an  authority. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  question 
npon  ourselves  in  Scotland.  We  are  not  yet  overwhelmed  with 
1100  volumes  of  Reports,  but  we  have  at  least  arrived  in  that  respect 
at  the  stage  to  which  English  law  had  come  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Bacoh.  We,  however,  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  one  great 
:dyaDtage,  the  want  of  which  is,  in  English  law,  scarcely  compen- 
}ated  by  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  special  treatises.  That 
advantage  consists  in  a  series  of  philosophical  institutional  writers. 
If  it  seems  still  possible  that  for  some  years  to  come  our  system  will 
k  manageable  with  the  aid  only  of  work  by  private  hands,  we  owe 
it  to  the  admirable  labours  of  our  Stair,  our  Erskine,  and  our  Bell. 
It  is  perhaps  to  the  Amendment  and  Consolidation  rather  than  the 
Codification'  of  the  law,  that  the  attention  of  legislators  in  this 
cijuntry  will  be  most  usefully  directed  for  the  present. 


(^ngliHti  CaatB. 


Usm  Clauses  Consoudation  Act. — The  assessment  of  damages  by  the 
^ct  of  a  jnry  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845  (8  Yict.,  c. 
'^),  in  respect  of  lands  injuriously  affected  by  public  works,  is  not  conclusive 
t^at  the  lands  were  damaged  and  injuriously  affected ;  and  therefore,  in  an 
idon  upon  such  verdict  and  the  judgment  thereon  to  recover  the  damages 
^varded  and  costs,  defendants  are  not  estopped  from  pleading  that  the  lands, 
iod  plaintiff's  interest  thereon,  were  not  damaged  and  injuriously  affected. 
^^iSK  the  damages  claimed  and  awarded  exceed  Xj.50,  the  defendants  are 
li^^ppedfrom  denying  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  compensation  to  an 
ttioimt  exceeding  L.65.— (i?eac/  v.  The  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Rail.  Co., 
■^^  L  J.,  Ex.  167.) 

Marke  Insurance. — ^The  person  with  whom  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  ship 
^  been  simply  deposited  as  a  security  for  a  loan  to  the  owner  of  the  ship,  has 
&o  implied  authority  to  give  a  notice  of  abandonment  to  the  underwriters ;  and 
&  notice  given  by  him  without  the  express  authority  of  the  owner  cannot  enure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  recover  as  on  a  constructive 
•*otal  hoL-^iJardine  v.  LeathUy,  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  132.) 
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Pbobate  of  Unexecuted  Docuif  kmt. — ^A  viU  contained  the  following  clauBe : 
*  I  request  mj  trinkets  shall  be  divided  as  I  shall  direct  in  a  small  memorandum/ 
After  the  death  of  the  deceased,  an  unexecuted  memorandum  in  her  hand- 
writing disposing  of  certain  tiinkets  was  found,  and  it  appeared  that  this  was 
in  existence  before  the  execution  of  a  codicil,  but  it  was  not  referred  to  by  it. 
It  was  held,  the  memorandum  was  not  entitled  to  probate. — (/»  the  goods  of 
Hunt  and  In  the  goods  of  Stewart  overruled.— ^/n  the  goods  of  Mathias^  82  L.  J., 
Pr.  M.  and  A.  115. 

Railwat. — ^A  railway  company,  under  the  powers  of  their  Act,  bought  land 
for  the  purposes  of  their  line,  and  purchased  also,  for  trifling  sums,  from  various 
landowners,  the  right  of  making  a  tunnel  through  their  lands.  Under  this  Act 
minerals  were  excepted  from  purchases,  and  vendors  were  enabled  to  work  the 
minerals,  so  that  no  damage  be  done  to  the  railway.  C,  who  derived  title  as 
landowner  from  the  vendors  to  the  company,  gave  notice,  under  the  assumed 
powers  of  a  subsequent  Act,  of  his  intention  to  work  for  minerals  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  the  line  and  the  tunnel.  The  company  filed  a  bill  to  restrain 
G.  from  BO  doing ;  and  the  Court  being  of  opinion  that  the  subsequent  Act  was 
not  applicable,  and  it  appearing  that  his  workings  would  endanger  the  line  of 
railway,  an  injunction  was  granted  by  one  of  the  Vice-chancellors,  although  it 
was  admitted  that  plaintiff  would  thereby  be  prevented  from  getting  minerals 
of  very  great  value ;  and,  on  appeal  to  the  L.  J.  J.,  the  decision  was  affirmed. — 
(The  North-Eastem  Railway  Co.  v.  Crosland,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  853.) 

Revocation. — A.,  by  his  will,  made  in  1858,  gave  all  his  real  and  personal 
estate  to  B.,  and  appointed  B.  sole  executor  ;  and  by  a  subsequent  will  which 
contained  no  clause  of  revocation,  he  gave  two  houses  to  C,  and  appointed  C. 
sole  executor ;  and  it  was  held,  the  latter  will  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
earlier,  and  therefore  did  not  revoke  it,  and  that  B.  and  C.  were  entitled  to 
probate  of  both  instruments. — (Greaves  v.  Price^  32  L.  J.,  Pr.  M.  and  A.  113.) 
Will. — A.,  in  the  presence  of  testator,  and  by  his  direction,  impresseil 
testator's  usual  signature  at  the  foot  of  a  codicil  by  means  of  a  stamp  upon 
which  such  signature  had  been  engraved ;  and  it  was  held  the  will  was  duly 
signed. — (Jenkyns  v.  Gaisford^  32  L.  J.,  Pr.  M.  and  A.  122.) 

Will. — In  the  absence  of  incapacity,  undue  influence,  or  fraud,  the  omisaion 
to  insert  in  a  will  certain  legacies  for  which  a  testator  had  given  instructions, 
does  not  invalidate  the  will  if  at  the  time  of  its  execution  its  contents  are  known 
to  the  testator.— {MteA«M  v.  Gard,  32  L.  J.,  Pr.  M.  and  A.  129.) 

Contract. — Defendants  agreed  to  let  certain  gardens  and  music-hall  to 
plaintiffs  on  four  specified  diays  to  come,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  series  of 
concerts,  at  and  for  a  specified  rent  for  each  of  the  said  days.  Defendants  were 
to  provide  a  band  of  music  and  certain  specified  entertainments,  and  to  issue 
advertisements  of  the  entertainments.  Plaintiffs  wero  to  pay  L.lOO  in  tbe 
evening  of  each  of  the  said  days,  to  receive  and  take  all  the  money  paid  by  per- 
sons entering  the  gardens,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  artistes  for  the  enter- 
tainments. After  the  agreement  was  entered  into,  and  before  the  day  arrived 
for  the  first  concert,  the  music-hall  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  it 
was  held,  that  as  the  existence  of  the  haU  was  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  contract,  defendants  were  excused  from  liability  in  respect  of  its  non-per- 
formance, and  that  no  action  would  lie  against  them. — (Taylor  v.  Caldwell^  32 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  164.) 

Contract. — ^A.,  a  legatee  under  a  will  of  doubtful  validity,  was  requested  by 
her  brother  to  allow  him  to  inspect  the  will.  She  refused,  but  afterwards 
agreed  to  deposit  the  will  with  a  third  person,  upon  his  depositing  also  with  tbe 
same  person  a  promissory  note,  signed  oy  himself  and  payable  to  her,  for  L.60f 
the  amount  of  the  legacy.  At  the  same  time  she  signed  an  agreement  that 
upon  payment  of  the  L.60  to  her  she  would  deliver  up  the  will.  Shortly  after- 
wards, and  before  the  payment  of  the  L.60,  at  her  brother's  request,  the  will 
was  delivered  by  her  to  his  attorney.  Inquiries  were  then  set  on  foot,  which 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  will  might  never  have  been  properly  executed, 
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cd  an  amngement  was  ultiniately  entered  into  by  all  the  memben  of  the 
aizaihjr,  npon  the  supposition  that  the  will  was  an  invalid  instrument ;  but  the 
cl&im  of  A.  upon  the  promissory  note  was  not  included  in  this  arrangement,  and 
ue  will  -was  not  returned  to  A.  It  was  held,  in  an  action  by  A.  against  her 
Isvther  apon  the  note,  that  there  was  sufficient  consideration  for  the  note  by 
tite  deposit  of  the  will,  and  the  promise  to  deliver  it  up  on  payment  of  the  note ; 
13d  that  the  will  had,  in  substance  and  effect,  been  delivered  to  the  brother,  by 
oiTisg  been  delivered  to  his  attorney  in  comphanoe  with  his  request. — (Smith  v. 
i^Ji,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  149.) 

Sale  of  Goods. — Plain tiffis,  H.  &  Co.,  carried  on  business  as  iron  manufac- 
t^n^a.  having  succeeded  to  a  firm  of  S.  &  H.  Defendant  was  acquainted  with 
the  iron  manufactured  by  the  latter  firm,  which  was  always  marked  *  S.  &  H.* 
TpoQ  his  inquiring  for  iron  so  marked,  he  was  informed  of  the  change  in  the 
:inn,  and  he  then  ordered  of  H.  &  Co.  a  quantity  of  ^S.  &  H.  crown  bars.' 
Fhintiffs  sent  iron  of  the  same  quality  as  that  made  by  S.  &  H.,  but  marked 
'  H.  k  Co.'  instead  of  *  S.  &  H.\  which  defendant  rejected  on  account  of  the 
•Iiiference  in  the  brand.  The  jury  found  that  there  was  no  value  in  the  brand 
*S.  &  U. ;'  and  it  was  held,  that  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  above  con- 
trict,  there  was  no  stipulation  for  a  particular  brand,  the  letters  'S.  &  H.' 
^guaed  to  describe  a  particular  quality  of  iron  only. — {Hopkifis  v.  Hitchcock, 
li  L  J.,  C.  P.  154.) 

Feopertt. — From  a  fire  in  warehouses  near  the  Thames  melted  tallow  flowed 
d  )vn  the  sewers  into  the  river ;  plaintiff  bought  some  from  a  man  who  had 
.oOected  it  when  thus  escaping;  and  he  was  stopped  by  the  police  while  carry- 
2ig  it  off,  and  was  taken  before  a  metropolitan  police  magistrate.  The  magis- 
tnu  discharged  the  plaintiff,  but  ordered  the  tallow  to  be  detained  by  the  police 
;3Dder  2  &  3  Yict.,  c.  71,  s.  29),  and  in  consequence  of  it  becoming  offensive  it 
*u  sold  to  the  defendants ;  whereupon  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  against 
tiian  to  recover  it.  It  was  held,  the  plaintiff  had  no  property  in  the  tallow, 
but  only  a  temporary  right  of  possesBion,  which  had  been  lawfully  divested,  and 
:bat  he  therefore  could  not  maintain  an  action  for  the  subsequent  conversion, 
diuy^  by  the  defendants. — {Buckley  v.  Gross,  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  129.) 

Tl'enpike. — ^A  cart  belonging  to  a  market  gardener,  and  which  was  laden 
virli  garden  produce  packed  in  baskets,  passed  through  a  turnpike  gate,  and 
:a}d  the  toll ;  the  next  morning  it  returned  with  a  load  of  manure  to  be  used 
vA  land,  and  with  the  empty  baScets  on  the  top  of  the  load  of  manure.  It  was 
Lfld,  that  under  section  28  of  3  Geo.  lY.,  c.  126,  no  toll  was  payable  in  respect 
•i  tlie  cart  or  the  load  carried  thereon. — RicheM  v.  Wiggens,  32  L.  J.,  M.  C.  144.) 

Wiix.. — Testator  authorized  the  trustees  of  his  will,  in  case  his  nephew  F.  and 
Ufi  clerk  C.  should  elect  to  carry  his  busineis  on,  to  permit  them  so  to  do, 
vithont  any  payment  for  goodwill,  upon  their  giving  bond  for  payment  of  the 
Hilae  of  the  stock-in-trade,  etc.,  by  half-yearly  instalments  extending  over  not 
aore  than  ten  years.  It  was  held,  by  the  M.  R.,  upon  F.  and  C.  electing  to 
cury  on  the  business,  that  there  was  a  specific  bequest  to  them  of  the  goodwill, 
acd  that  noon  making  provision  for  payment  of  testator's  debts  and  Uie  value 
of  the  stocK-in-trade,  etc.,  they  were  entitled  to  the  business  from  the  time 
Usey  made  their  election.  The  business  was  carried  on  upon  premises  partly 
t^old  of  testator  and  partly  leasehold ;  and  before  any  lease  of  the  former  was 
granted  to  F.  and  C,  notice  was  given  to  take  the  premises  under  the  powers 
cf  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  was  held  that  F.  and  C.  were  not  to  be  r^;arded 
as  having  become  entitled  to  a  lease  of  the  freehold  portion  of  the  premises,  and 
that  the  whole  compensation  in  respect  of  Uie  value  thereof  (irrespective  of 
roloe  of  goodwill)  belonged  to  testator's  estate.  SemhU — a  bequest  of  the  good- 
Till  of  a  business  earned  on  by  testator  on  his  own  freehold  entitles  the  legatee 
to  such  limited  occupation  only  of  the  premises  as  may  be  necessary  to  entitle 
turn  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  bequest,  but  not  necessarily  to  have  a  lease  of 
the  premises.— (Fry^  v.  Ward,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  433.) 

VKsnNG. — ^Testator  gave  certain  dividends  to  his  son,  and  at  his  death,  to  his 
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(testator's)  surviving  daughters  and  their  kwful  offspring.  Testator  left  liis 
son  and  also  four  daughters  him  surviving.  The  will  vras  attested  by  two  of 
the  daughters,  and  of  these  two  one  died  in  the  son's  lifetime,  and  the  other  sur- 
vived the  sou.  It  was  held,  by  Kindersley,  V.  C,  the  period  for  ascertaiuiDg 
the  survivorship  was  the  death  of  the  son :  that  the  word  ^  offspring^  meant 
*  issue,*  and  that  therefore  the  daughters  took  absolutely  as  joint-tenants.  Also, 
that  the  gift  to  the  attesting  daughter  who  survived  the  son  being,  by  section 
15  of  the  Wills  Act,  simply  void,  uie  other  daughters,  as  joint-tenants,  took  the 
whole,  and  there  was  no  lapse. — (Young  v.  Dauies,  82  L.  J.,  Ch.  372.) 

PoACHiNQ  Acrr. — There  is  no  difference  between  the  evidence  necessary  to 
support  a  conviction  under  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  2 ;  and  that  in  any 
ordinary  case,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  Justices  should  have  such  evi- 
dence as,  according  to  well-known  rules,  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  offence  has  been  committed. — {Brown  v.  Turner^  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  153, 
M.C.I  06.) 

Marriage  Settlement. — A  father,  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  wrote  to  her  intended  husband,  saying  ^  that  she  should  be  cntitle(^ 
to  her  share  in  whatever  property  he  (the  father)  might  die  possessed  of.'  The 
father,  by  his  will,  gave  to  his  daughter  only  a  life  interest  m  a  portion  of  his 
property,  and  died,  leaving  real  and  personal  estate.  Upon  a  bill  by  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  it  was  held  by  the  M.  R.,  the  letter  did  not  affect  the  real 
estate,  but  that  it  bound  the  father  to  leave  his  daughter  a  legal  share  of  the 
personalty  equal  to  what  she  would  have  taken  if  he  had  died  intestate. — (Lactr^ 
V.  Fielder,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  365.) 

Railway. — A  railway  company  gave  notice  to  take  part  of  a  manufactory^ 
and  were  required  by  the  owner,  under  the  92d  section  of  the  Lands  ClaiLsea 
Act,  to  take  the  whole.  A  valuer,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  went  to  th(^ 
manufactory,  and,  without  entering  it,  valued  it  at  a  specified  sum,  and  that 
amount  was  paid  into  court  under  the  85th  section  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  it^ 
the  usual  way.  The  company  were  then  proceeding  to  take  possession,  and  tci 
issue  their  warrant  to  summon  a  jury,  when  the  owner  of  the  manufactory 
insisted  that  the  valuation  had  not  included  certain  fixtures  upon  the  premises^ 
such  as  a  steam-engine,  shaping  and  turning  lathes,  etc.,  and  that  the  compan}^ 
were  bound  to  take  such  fixtures.  The  company  contended  that  the  fixture^ 
being  trade  fixtures  and  removal  by  the  owner,  he  could  not  compel  the  com^ 
pany  to  take  them.  The  owner  then  filed  a  bUl  and  moved  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  company  from  taking  possession,  or  summoning  a  jury,  without 
making  compensation  for  the  fixtures ;  and  it  was  held  by  ^ndersley,  V.  C.^ 
that  although  the  fixtures  in  question  were  trade  fixtures,  which  the  lessee 
might  remove  during  the  term,  the  company  were  bound  to  take  them ;  and 
that  whatever  a  railway  company  are  bound  to  take  under  section  92,  the^^ 
must,  in  proceeding  under  section  85,  cause  to  be  valued,  and  pay  the  value  int<i 
court. — (Gibson  v.  Tfie  Hammersmith  Rail.  Co.^  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  337.) 

Insurance  against  Fire. — Under  an  agreement  with  their  landlord  S.,  W.  M. 
and  J.  M.  insured  certain  houses  of  which  they  were  joint  tenants  from  year  U^ 
year  for  L.500.  The  houses  were  burnt  down,  and  S.  thereupon  informed  th^ 
insurance  company  that  he  was  the  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  policy^ 
and  claimed  to  have  it  laid  out  in  rebuilding  the  houses.  The  insurance  company 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  W.  M.  and  J.  M.,  and  cancelled  the  policy^ 
S.  thereupon  rebuilt  the  houses  at  hia  own  expense,  and  filed  a  bill  to  compel  th< 
insurance  company  to  pay  him  so  much  of  the  sum  due  on  the  policy  as  had 
been  properly  expendea  by  him  in  rebuilding.  It  was  held  by  Wood,  V.  C.^ 
upon  a  demurrer  by  the  company,  that  no  sufficient  request  had  been  made  tfl 
the  company  to  satisfy  section  83  of  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  78;  that  S.  was  not 
entitled  under  the  above  section  to  rebuild  the  bouses  himself,  and  then  call  upon 
the  company  to  refund  the  money  so  expended.  A  tenant  from  year  to  yeai 
insuring  is  not  limited  in  his  claim  on  the  insurance  company  to  the  extent  oi 
his  interest  in  the  property  insured.    Where  a  new  right  has  been  created  by 
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ktx  of  Parlumetit,  the  proper  method  of  enforcing  it  is  by  mandamus  at  common 

ii¥,  Qtf«re— whether  section  83  of  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  78,  applies  to  property  not 
hiag  within  the  bills  of  mortality. — {Simpson  v.  The  Scottish  Union  Fire  and 
Lifihsvr.  Co.,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  329.) 

SnTLEMENT  BY  AppRENTiCEsmp. — ^A.  was  apprenticed  to  N.  for  five  years, 
ht  his  father  was  bound  to  find  him  board  and  lodging.  TTie  workshop  of  N. 
dreed  at  two  o^clock  on  Saturday,  and  A.  used  to  go  to  his  father^s  house, 
Tiikh  was  in  the  parish  of  M.,  and  to  sleep  there  on  Saturday  night,  and  some- 
irma  on  Sunday  night  as  well.  The  other  nights  he  slept  at  B.,  where  his 
Beer's  works  were.  For  the  last  year  he  slept  on  Saturdays  and  sometimes  on 
SoBiiajB  at  his  father-in-law's,  which  was  also  in  M.  For  the  last  eighteen 
EKDtha  or  two  yeare  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  C.  in  the  paridi  of  B. ;  but  C.  was 
arable  to  accommodate  him  on  Saturday  nights,  and  he  was  always  at  M.  on 
mh  Digfats.  On  the  night  of  Friday  the  27th  of  September  1850,  the  last  night 
hat  oDe  of  the  apprenticeship,  he  slept  in  the  house  of  C,  and  left  his  work  as 
isna]  and  slept  in  M.,  retummg  to  the  works  of  his  master  on  Monday  morning ; 
Aod  it  was  held  he  gained  a  settlement  in  M.,  as  that  was  the  parish  in  which 
» slept  for  the  last  night  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  as  under  the  circumstances 
i  the  case  it  appear^  that  his  so  sleeping  in  M.  was  in  furtherance  of  and 
Bihier  the  apprenticeship. — (iJ.  v.  The  Inhabitants  of  Barton- upon- Irwell,  82  L. 
L  M.  C.  102.) 

Turnpike. — Under  section  121  of  the  General  Turnpike  Act,  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  126, 
—which  imposes  a  penalty  on  any  person  '  who  shall  haul  or  draw  upon  any 
tiinipike-road  any  timber,  stone,  or  other  thing,  otherwise  than  on  a  wheel  car- 
nage,'— a  rough  skeleton  of  woodwork,  about  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  four  in 
iTodth,  running  upon  two  wheels,  which  are  placed  rather  nearer  the  back 
than  front,  so  that  the  forepart,  which  is  shod  with  iron,  comes  in  contact  with 
tbe  road  when  going  down  hill,  and  slides  along  and  retards  the  descent,  is 
ctber  than  *  a  wheel  carriage '  within  the  section  ;  but  in  order  to  make  a  person 
Q£ng  such  a  vehicle  liable  to  a  penalty,  it  must  be  loaded  with  something  ejus- 
</'«  gtneris  with  timber  or  stone,  which  straw  is  not. — (The  Radnorshire  County 
B^ds  Board  Y,  Evans,  32  L.  J.,  M.  C.  100.) 

Jurisdiction. — The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  direct  process  to  be  served 
CD  a  defendant  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  to  proceed  upon  such  service  as  if  it 
^  be^i  made  within  the  jurisdiction,  is  confined  entirely  to  such  suits  as 
aiBwer  the  description  contained  in  the  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  38,  and  4  &  5  Will.  IV., 
f-  82 ;  and  the  seventh  Rule  of  the  10th  Consolidated  Order,  giving  power  to 
tb«  Court  where  a  defendant  ^  in  any  suit^  is  out  of  the  jurijadiction,  to  order 
KTTice  upon  him,  extends  only  to  such  suits  as  are  within  the  above-mentioned 
Ratntes.  Where  it  appears  on  the  face  of  a  bill  that  the  suit  is  one  in  which 
^i  Court  is  not  warranted  in  exercising  jurisdiction  against  persons  resident 
&l)road,  it  is  not  necessary  that  defendimts  who  have  been  served  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  should  move  to  discharge  the  order  of  service.  If  they  demur  to 
^  jurisdiction,  and  for  this  purpose  a  general  demurrer  for  want  of  equity  is 
^^ient,  the  same  reasons  that  would  be  effective  for  discharging  the  order  of 
ierrice  are  equally  available  for  the  allowance  of  the  demurrer. — L.  J,  Court. 
-{Cookney  v.  Anderson,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  427.) 

Lunatic. — A  lunatic  petitioned  for  the  supersedeas  of  a  commission,  under 
which  he  had  been  found  lunatic,  his  petition  being  supported  by  medical 
eridence  that  he  had  recovered.  The  committee  opposed  the  petition,  and  filed 
^i  o^-n  affidavits  and  those  of  medical  witnesses.  The  Lords  Justices  had 
^eral  interviews  with  the  lunatic.  Ultimately  they  ordered  all  proceedings 
^der  the  commission  to  be  suspended  for  a  stated  time,  giving  the  lunatic  his 
personal  liberty  and  the  full  posseasion  and  control  over  his  property  in  the 
Qieantime ;  with  liberty  to  apply.  The  commission  was  afterwards  superseded. 
ih  re  Blackmore,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  436.) 

Wateb  a3!D  Watercourse. — ^A  watercourse,  though  artificial,  may  have  been 
origioally  made  under  such  circumstances,  and  have  been  so  used,  as  to  give  all 
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the  rights  that  the  riparian  proprietors  wonld  hare  had  if  it  had  been  a  nstim 
stream ;  and,  therefore,  in  an  action  by  one  riparian  proprietor  against  sik/.&p 
for  the  pollution  and  diversion  of  a  watercourse,  it  is  a  miadirection  to  tell  tl 
jury,  that,  if  the  stream  were  artificial  and  made  bj  the  band  of  man^  tl 
plaintiff  could  have  no  cause  of  action. — {SutcU/e  t.  Booth,  32  L.  J.,  Q.  1 
186.) 

Jurisdiction. — Upon  the  hearing  of  an  information  for  an  aasaiiH,  the  Jash?<c 
haye  jurisdiction  to  cbnyict  the  d^endant  of  that  offence,  altboogh  eyidence  I 
given  which,  if  true,  would  prove  that  not  only  had  the  ooiDplainant  been  m 
saulted,  but  that  a  rape  had  been  oommitted  upon  her. — WiUdmson  v.  Z>r^<4 
82  L.  J.,  M.  C.  162. 

Counsel  and  Client. — A  promise  by  a  client  to  pay  money  to  a  barrister  im 
his  advocacy  has  no  binding  effect,  llierefore  requests  to  a  barrister  for  ei^r 
tions  as  an  advocate,  and  promises  by  a  client  to  remunerate  the  barrister  fj 
such  exertions,  though  followed  by  ms  services  as  an  advocate,  will  create  &i 
obligation,  nor  any  inchoate  right  capable  of  bang  made  into  a  contract  by; a; 
sub^uent  promise  of  the  client  to  pay  for  such  serrices. — Kennedy  v.  Brovr, 
82  L.  J.,  C.  P.  137.) 

Innkeeper. — By  an  arrangement  between  an  innkeeper  and  her  ostler,  tki 
latter  had  the  profit  from  the  stables  arising  from  the  supply  of  com  tad  fuy, 
not  only  for  the  guests  in  the  inn,  but  for  residents  iu  tne  town  whose  bar« 
he  was  allowed  to  take  care  of.    A  guest  (who  had  no  notice  of  the  above  ar- 
rangement) arrived  with  his  horse  and  gig  at  the  inn,  and  subeeqoeotly  left  tW 
inn  without  his  horse,  stating  that  he  should  not  return  till  tlie  folloiriiu 
Monday,  and  requesting  his  horse  might  be  properly  attended  to.     He  did  Acf 
re'turn  for  a  fortnight,  and  in  the  meantime  tne  ostler  drove  the  hone  out  wiih 
a  friend  on  a  Sunday  evening,  when  the  horse  took  fright  at  a  steam-eneiL -^ 
and  was  injured  and  the  gig  broken.    The  ostler  stated,  as  the  reason  for  taffn* 
him  out,  that  the  horse  wanted  exercise.    In  an  action  brought  in  the  oonotr 
court  against  the  innkeeper,  judgment  wss  given  for  plaintiff  ;  and  it  was  he>l 
on  app^,  that  the  facts  were  not  inconsistent  with  defendant's  habiJtty  as  int- 
keeper  ;  and  by  Martin,  B.,  that  defendant  was  liable  whether  as  livery-staUe 
keeper  or  innkeeper. — {Bather  v.  Day^  82  L.  J.,  Ex.  171.) 

Insurance  on  Life. — A  declaration  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  tbe  Hr 
of  F.  set  out  the  policy,  by  which  it?  appeared  that  F.  had  agreed  that  a  dech- 
ration  delivered  to  the  defendants  should  be  the  basis  of  a  contract  between  his 
and  them.    The  policy  contained  a  proviso,  that  *  if  any  statement  in  the  sa^  i 
declaration  (which  declaration  shaU  oe  considered  as  much  a  part  of  the  policy 
as  if  tbe  same  had  been  actually  set  forth  therein)  was  untrue,  or  if  the  tanzr* 
ance  by  the  policy  should  have  been  effected  by  or  through  any  wilful  misKpr^ 
sentation,  concealment,  or  false  averment  whatsoever,*  etc.,  ^  that  the  Kiil 
policy  should  be  void,  and  all  monies  paid  in  respect  thereof  should  befor/df^ 
The  declaration  contained  answers  to  a  number  of  questions,  and  then  con- 
tinued, ^  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  above- written  particulars  are  correct  «r.^ 
true  throughout ;  and  I  do  hereby  agree  that  this  proposal  and  dechurstion  6^^' 
be  the  basis  of  the  contract  between  me  and,'  etc. ;  *  and  if  it  shall  hereafter 
appear  that  any  fraudulent  concealment  or  designedly  untrue  statement  be  cgd- 
tained  therein,  then  all  the  money  which  shall  have  been  paid  on  account  of  tin* 
assurance  made  in  consequence  hereof  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  policy  gnnt^i 
in  respect  of  such  assurance  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void.*    Breach,  that  i 
lutd  died,  and  that  the  defendants  did  not  pay.    The  defendants  pleaded  tlut 
divers  statements  in  the  declaration  were  untrue,  and  that  divers  of  the  particu- 
lars in  the  declaration  alleged  to  be  correct  and  true  were  incorrect  and  vrntruf, 
by  reason  whereof  the  said  policy  was  void.    The  plea  was  held  bad,  inasmo^^ 
as  it  appeared  from  the  policy  and  declaration,  when  taken  toother,  that  tb 
policy  was  not  avoided  by  a  misrepresentation,  unlesB  such  miarepresenta^ 
was  wilful  and  designed.— (FotrX:««  v.  The  Manchester  and  London  Lift  Asf^' 
and  Loan  Assoc,,  82  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  153.) 
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We  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  enter  upon  any  question  affect- 
is^  the  general  policy  of  the  system  of  criminal  justice  which  is  so 
veil  administered  in  our  superior  courts ;  and  we  shall  leave  to 
(Hhers  the  task  of  investigating  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  cri- 
minal business  of  the  country,  which  must  be  a  source  of  real  satis- 
i^tion  to  the  legal  practitioner  in  common  with  other  members  of 
tbe  community,  however  he  may  affect  to  lament  the  increasing 
morality  of  the  population.  We  wish  rather  to  speak  of  certain 
topics  of  professional  and  public  interest  that  have  arisen  in  our 
more  recent  practice.  The  subject  is  more  immediately  suggested 
to  ns  by  the  proceedings  at  the  late  Glasgow  Circuit,  where  the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  Lord  Cowan  were  engaged  for  upwards  of 
2  wedE  in  disposing,  with  most  exemplary  patience,  of  a  calendar 
that  bulked  somewhat  unnsually  in  the  magnitude,  and  was  rather 
unfavourably  distinguished  by  the  character  of  its  crimes.  The 
^rst  point  with  which  we  mean  to  deal  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
new  one,  but  it  received  at  Glasgow  a  somewhat  novel  application. 
It  arose  out  of  these  circumstances.  A  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  an  indictment  charging  her  with  the  crime  of  child-murder,  and 
alternatively  with  concealment  of  pregnancy.  The  evidence  placed 
it  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  major  charge  had  been  estab* 
iished.  But  the  case  was  not  permitted  to  take  the  usual  course 
that  follows  when  an  indictment  has  been  remitted  to  the  know- 
ledge of  an  assize.  At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  the  Advocate 
Depute  addressed  the  jury,  and  asked  them  for  a  verdict  of  murder, 
informing  them  at  the  same  time  that  if  they  would  say  that  the 
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major  charge  had  been  established,  he  would  see  that  no  senten* 
of  death  followed.  Now  two  points  are  suggested  by  these  drcui 
stances :  I.  The  power  of  the  public  prosecutor  to  restrict  the  paii 
of  law  in  a  case  of  murder ;  and,  II.  His  right  to  exercise  th 
power,  as  was  done  on  the  occasion  under  question,  by  a  contra 
with  the  jury. 

I.  In  considering  the  first  question,  it  occurs  at  onoe  to  obsen 
that  there  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  about  the  letter  of  the  la^ 
In  treating  of  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  the  public  prosecnto 
Hume  is  very  explicit  as  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord  Advocate 
complete  master  of  the  sentence  both  before  and  after  a  case  lu 
been  carried  into  court.  He  is  not  bound  to  prosecute  except  n 
cording  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  having  prosecuted,  he  may  mtric 
the  sentence  to  any  arbitrary  punishment  that  he  chooses.  Tka 
seems  from  the  earliest  times  to  have  been  the  theory  of  the  law 
and  apart  from  murder,  which  is  the  specialty  of  interest  in  tlif 
case,  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  theon 
in  regard  to  these  other  crimes  to  w^hich  the  sentence  of  death  stu 
attaches,  as  robbery,  wilful  fire-raising,  and  rape.  We  believe  that 
in  practice  the  restriction  of  the  pains  of  law  in  cases  of  rohherf 
is  sometimes  omitted  per  incuriam ;  but  in  the  other  pleas  of  the 
Crown,  except  murder,  it  is  formally  made  before  sentence  simost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I 

I 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  case  of  murder,  it  iseiWent 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  said  against  the  soundness  of  the  tbeon. 
It  practically  puts  the  public  prosecutor  into  a  position  above  the 
judge,  the  jury,  and  the  law.    No  doubt,  as  to  the  judge  and  jur. 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  conflict  can  be  avoided  by  withholding  h-^ 
instance  altogether.    But  the  limits  are  not  very  wide  within  which 
this  discretion  can  be  exercised ;  and  after  a  case  is  in  court  it  is  d^ 
torious  that  very  difierent  views  may  be  taken  of  it  by  the  aathoritie^ 
engaged  in  disposing  of  it.   In  the  case  at  Glasgow  we  may  assume, 
although  it  is  not  stated,  that  the  course  followed  was  adopted  inth 
the  approval  of  the  court.   The  motives  of  the  step,  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  immediately  to  refer,  were  sufficiently  obvious,  and  vf 
are  not  prepared,  on  other  than  legal  grounds,  to  say  that  it  was  not 
a  proper  oae.   Most  probably,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  tit? 
case,  it  commended  itself  not  only  to  the  jadge,but  to  the  junr^  ^1^^ 
may  hav6  rejoiced  over  such  an  issue  to  the  case.    Baft  it  vig^^^  , 
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oappeD  that  the  public  prosecutor,  actuated  by  the  same  motiyes, 
might  fiul  to  carry  along  with  him  the  judge  and  jury.    We  shall 
not  attempt  to  analyse  the  feelings  that  operate  in  his  mind,  but 
tk  pablic  prosecutor  is  notoriously  alive  to  the  propriety  of  making 
ilie  prisoner's  sentence  as  heavy  as  he  can.    In  capital  offences  the 
restriction  of  the  pains  of  law,  not  strictly  perhaps,  but  practically, 
Lifers  a  punishment  of  penal  servitude  for  life.    But  the  public  pro- 
secutor knows  that  in  every  case  of  murder,  culpable  homicide  is  a 
rerdict  which  the  jury  may  return ;  and  he  naturally  prefers  a  sen- 
tence esteemed  by  many  to  be  more  severe  than  death  to  one  that 
in  many  circumstances  resolves  itself  into  a  nominal  punishment. 
Perplexed  between  these  extremes,  he  takes  a  middle  course ;  and 
tlthoogh  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  he  might  do 
so  with  the  approval  both  of  the  jury  and  the  court,  it  is  possible 
that,  partly  from  one-sidedness  of  view,  partly  through  the  natural 
aoxieties  of  office,  he  may  choose  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion, which  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  but  himself  should  be 
Tisited  with  the  most  condign  punishment. 

Bat  the  theory  of  the  law  places  the  public  prosecutor  even  more 
ttrikingly  above  the  law  itself.  This  is  very  obvious  if  it  be  true 
taat  he  has  the  power  to  restrict  punishment  to  something  different 
bm,  what  the  law  says  attaches  to  offences  of  a  particular  kind. 
No  such  power  is  by  the  constitution  of  our  courts  esteemed  to 
inhere  in  the  judge.  If  a  crime  is  reared  up  by  statute,  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  a  certain  sentence  is  to  follow,  that  sentence  must  be 
pronounced  and  no  other,  however  much  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case  may  withdraw  it  from  the  sphere  contemplated  by 
^i^  statute.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rules  of 
iibelling,  a  public  prosecutor  is  bound  to  include  under  the  same 
if/mm  juris  circumstances  of  a  very  unequal  kind ;  and  it  may  be 
argued  that  to  give  effect  to  circumstances  is  always  in  strict  accord- 
aoce  with  the  ends  of  justice.  That  the  public  prosecutor  who 
moves  the  administration  of  the  law  should  have  this  power,  while 
the  judge  who  administers  has  not,  certainly  looks  anomalous.  But 
Wever  that  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  if  circumstances  are  to 
receive  effect,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  after  the  administration 
of  the  law,  because  certainty  in  law  is  an  end  too  desirable  to  be 
permitted  to  yield  to  any  temporary  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
too  rigorous  enforcement  of  it.  Circumstances,  indeed^  may  be 
regarded  by  the  public  prosecutor  before  sentence  to  this  effect, 
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that  if  on  the  evidence  he  is  satisfied  that  his  case  does  not  amount 
to  the  highest  crime  libelled,  he  is  not  only  entitled  but  bound  to 
abate  his  demands  from  the  jury;  but  we  cannot  recognise  the 
action  of  circumstances  before  sentence  to  any  such  effect,  that  if 
the  jury  have  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  regard  to  a  specific 
crime,  the  public  prosecutor  is  entitled  to  move  for  any  other  sen- 
tence than  that  which  attaches  to  that  crime. 

So  much  for  the  theory  of  the  law.  The  practice,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  to  restrict  the  pains  of  law  in  all  crimes  to  which  a  sentence 
of  death  attaches,  except  murder.  Hume  reports  several  cases  ol 
restriction  in  capital  offences,  but  he  gives  no  instance  of  restriction 
in  a  case  of  murder,  although  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  broad 
statement  of  the  theory,  that  he  considered  that  quite  within  the 
discretion  of  the  public  prosecutor.  But  in  k  matter  of  this  sort, 
where  there  is  no  practice  to  sustain  an  exposition  of  the  law  made 
fifty  years  ago,  the  authority  of  Hume  must  be  esteemed  as  oi 
very  little  value.  Since  his  time  neither  the  written  nor  the  un* 
written  law,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  sustained  any  diminution 
of  its  authority,  but  influences  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  its 
interpretation  which  were  then  practically  unknown.  To  say  thai 
in  Hume's  time  there  was  no  public  opinion,  would  be  a  very  absurd 
proposition ;  but  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  wide  of  the  truth  to 
say,  that  it  had  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  commenced  to  operate 
either  on  the  state  or  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  is  difficulty 
at  any  rate,  in  presence  of  an  activg  public  opinion,  to  believe  that 
within  such  a  recent  date  capital  punishment  could  have  bcei] 
inflicted  on  such  offences  as  are  now  visited  by  a  few  months*  im- 
prisonment. It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  severity  of  the  h^^ 
had  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  but  we  are  rather  disposed  tc 
think  that  public  opinion  took  no  heed  of  the  matter  at  all.  We 
are  not  old  enough  to  remember  the  bloody  code  of  practice  which 
even  still  we  sometimes  hear  cited  in  terrorem  from  the  bench  as  a 
heavy  operative  against  crime ;  but  we  will  be  surprised  to  hear  tlifl 
admission  from  any  intelligent  man,  that  w*ithin  thirty  years  he  has 
honestly  held  the  conviction,  that  to  take  his  neighbour's  life  was  a 
crime  to  be  visited  with  the  same  punishment  as  to  pilfer  his  neigh- 
bour's sheep.  The  truth  is,  that  for  a  season,  and  not  a  short  one, 
public  opinion  was  silent,  and  that  the  law,  moulded  under  the 
public  opinion  of  a  barbarous  age,  continued  operative  long  aftef 
the  ideas  and  the  necessities  which  had  occasioned  it  had  passed 
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ivfzj.  The  strict  letter  of  t}ie  law  was  administered  because  it  was 
lav,  and  because  people  had  scarcely  begun  to  dream  that  there 
was  something  higher  than  law,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  because 
the  idea  was  still  in  its  infancy  that  an  existing  law  could  be  abro- 
pied  in  any  other  way  than  by  legislative  enactment.  But  public 
opinion  was  at  last  aroused,  and  what  it  did  wc  know  from  the 
namber  of  crimes  that  were  struck  from  the  list  of  capital  offences ; 
and  what  it  does  now  we  know  by  the  fact  that  it  is  owing  to  public 
c^inion,  and  not  to  the  law,  that  death  attaches  only  to  the  crime  of 
morder.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  a  very  significant  illustration  of 
the  absence  of  an  influence  in  one  age,  and  its  presence  in  another. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  thefl  of  a  sheep  was  punished  by  death  because 
the  law  said  so,  and  public  opinion  did  not  care  to  interfere.  In 
the  present  day  the  law  still  says  that  death  shall  be  inflicted,  not 
onlj  for  murder,  but  also  for  three  other  crimes ;  but  public  opinion 
has  arrived  at  a  different  result,  and  the  law  is  set  aside  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

We  have  not  time  to  pursue  an  argument  on  the  constitutional 
question  which  is  here  suggested,  but  we  have  sufhcient  materials 
to  dispose  of  the  question  of  the  power  of  restriction  in  the  public 
prosecutor.  According  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Hume,  and 
practically  enforced  without  qualification,  he  is  complete  master  of 
the  sentence ;  and  as  in  point  of  fact  he  is  in  the  habit  of  restricting 
in  a  case  of  rape,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  strict  legal  deduction  that 
he  may  restrict  in  a  case  of  murder.  But  public  opinion* — the  same 
public  opinion  that  says  that  death  shall  not  follow  the  crimes  of  rob- 
bery, rape,  and  wilful  fire-raising — says,  and  says  unequivocally,  that 
it  shall  still  attach  to  murder ;  and  although  in  cases  of  murder  of 
infants  that  opinion  may  be  modified  by  compassion  for  the  individual, 
a?  shown  in  frequent  recommendations  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown, 
ve  do  not  think  that  the  general  intelligence  of  the  country  would 
acquiesce  in  the  recognition  of  a  distinction  which  would  virtually  re- 
move this  class  of  cases  from  the  category  of  wilful  murder,  and  ex- 
tenaate  the  guilt  of  a  crime  which  society  is  strongly  interested  in 
repressing.  The  public  prosecutor,  in  moving  for  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment in  the  three  former  crimes,  recognises  the  validity  of  public 

^  The  expression  *  public  opinion*  has  been  used  throughout,  as  better  suited 
than  any  other  to  express  the  conditions  and  the  course  of  the  argument.  The 
^  doctrine  which  we  thus  mean  to  popularize,  is  the  well-known  principle 
o{  the  action  of  custom  in  abrogating  or  modifying  laws. 
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opinion ;  and  as  r^resenting  the  public  as  well  as  the  sovereign,  it  is 
right  that  he  should  do  so ;  and  doing  it  in  one  case,  he  is  bound  to 
do  it  in  another.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  function  of  the  judge 
is  to  administer  the  law,  and  that  he  is  not  bound  by  public  opinion. 
We  refrain  again  from  raising  the  constitutional  question,  but  that 
is  not  necessary  for  the  conclusion  we  contend  for.  If  the  theory 
of  the  law  is,  that  the  public  prosecutor  is  master  of  the  sentence, 
and  that  the  judge  must  pronounce  the  sentence  for  which  he  moves, 
then  the  sentence  for  murder  must  be  death,  because  the  public 
prosecutor,  constrained  by  public  opinion,  must  move  for  that  sen- 
tence. If  it  be  contended  that  the  judge  is  simply  to  administer, 
then  the  same  result  follows,  because  death  is  by  law  the  punish- 
ment for  murder. 

On  the  whole,  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that  in  a  case  of 
murder,  the  public  prosecutor  has  no  right  to  restrict  the  pains  of 
law,  and  that  he  is  or  ought  to  be  in  this  matter  under  the  control 
of  the  judge,  because  the  action  of  custom  upon  law  is  recognised 
legal  doctrine,  and  although  it  is  true  that  no  sentence  can  follow 
tmtil  moved  for  by  the  public  prosecutor,  it  lies  within  the  province 
of  the  judge  to  see  that  no  sentence  is  moved  for  except  one  that  is 
according  to  law. 

II.  But  assuming  the  power,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  question.  The  practice  in 
cases  of  rape  and  wilful  fire-raising  is  to  make  the  restriction  after 
the  verdict  has  been  returned,  and  before  sentence ;  but  in  the  case 
in  question  at  Glasgow,  the  public  prosecutor  in  his  address  in- 
formed the  jury  of  the  resolution  upon  which  he  acted.  Now,  of 
course,  the  object  and  the  policy  of  this  step  are  very  obvious.  The 
prosecutor  believed  that  his  case  upon  the  evidence  established  the 
charge  of  child-murder,  and,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  he  was 
naturally  solicitous  that  so  serious  a  crime  should  not  be  lightly 
dealt  with  ;  but  he  also  knew  that  juries  are  very  reluctant  to  re- 
turn a  verdict  of  murder  from  the  apprehension  that  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  capital  sentence.  In  these  circumstances  he  compounded 
with  the  jury,  that  if  they  would  take  his  view  of  the  case,  and  say 
the  panel's  crime  was  murder,  he  would  consult  their  feelings  by 
rescuing  hor  from  the  gallows.  This  course  seems  to  us  objection- 
able in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  justice  to  the 
prisoner,  because  it  was  virtually  depriving  her  of  the  benefit  of  law. 
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The  probabilities  are,  that  if  the  case  had  gone  to  the  jury  in  the 
ordinanr  manner,  they  would  have  returned  a  verdict  of  culpable 
homicide,  and  she  would  have  received  a  limited  sentence  of  penal 
servitude.  No  doubt  it  was  still  competent  for  them  to  return  such 
a  verdict,  though  the  pains  of  law  were  restricted.  But  it  was  al- 
Dost  a  certainty  that  they  would  fall  into  the  trap  which  was  laid  for 
tl^m ;  and  if  so,  the  public  prosecutor  usurped  the  functions  of  the 
juxy,  and  an  injustice  was  done  to  the  prisoner,  who  had  a  right  to 
have  her  case  judged  of  by  the  jury.  The  consideration  that  led  us, 
under  the  first  branch  of  our  argument,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
restriction  of  the  pains  of  law  was  within  the  power  of  the  public  pro^ 
secutor, — the  fact,  namely,  that  child-murder  is  one  of  those  crimes 
vithdrawn  by  public  opinion  from  capital  punishment, — makes  it 
all  the  more  manifest  that  an  injustice  was  done  to  the  prisoner.  In 
nine  cat  of  ten  such  cases,  juries  return  a  verdict  of  culpable  homi* 
ctde,  because  they  think  that  the  worst  facts  proved  do  not  constitute 
the  crime  of  murder, — a  view  which,  although  humane,  will  scarcely 
bear  the  test  of  reason.  Infanticide,  when  committed  with  delibera- 
tion, seems  a  more  unnatural  offence  than  the  murder  of  an  adult 
dictated  by  cupidity  or  revenge.  But  many  people  think  other- 
wise, holding  that  the  destruction  of  infant  life  is  a  lesser  though 
still  a  serious  injury  to  society ;  and  a  prisoner  is  entitled  to  the 
diance  of  a  jury  that  may  take  the  more  lenient  view.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  servitude  for  life  represents  the  measure  of  punishment 
that  would  be  approved  by  those  who  stop  short  of  regarding  in- 
fanticide as  the  very  highest  crime.  We  venture  to  think  that  the 
Gla^ow  jury  would  not  have  said  *  guilty  of  murder'  if  they  had 
apprehended  that  such  a  crushing  sentence  would  certainly  follow. 
It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  slightest  injustice 
to  the  prisoner  establishes  at  once  a  more  general  and  more  serious 
objection  to  the  course  followed  by  the  public  prosecutor,  in  respect 
it  militated  against  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  office  as  the  guardian 
of  the  public  interests.  We  are  far  indeed  from  making  this  re- 
mark in  a  spirit  of  censorionsness.  As  little  do  we  desire  to  add 
point  to  it  by  giving  it  a  personal  application.  There  can  be  only 
one  opinion  of  the  case — the  patience  and  integrity  with  which  the 
principles  of  justice  were  vindicated  in  the  proceedings  at  the  recent 
Circuit.  It  is  just  because  there  is  so  much  to  approve  that  a  slight 
defect  is  obvious ;  and  if  we  draw  attention  to  the  one,  it  is  certainly 
not  with  the  intention  to  derogate  from  the  other. 
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ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  PLEADING  CONTRASTED. 
(Read  he/ore  the  Social  Science  Associatiany  October  1863.) 

Among  the  objects  of  chief  importance  in  the  regulation  of  civil  pro- 
cedure  are,  in  the  jfirst  place,  the  arrangement  of  the  daties  of  the 
judge  and  the  jury  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  independence 
of  each  in  their  respective  provinces ;  and,  secondly^  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  proper  but  not  too  strict  system  of  pleading — ^to  the  end 
that  the  parties  may  receive,  full  and  fair  notice  of  the  points  in- 
tended to  be  raised  at  the  discussion,  yet  not  so  that  they  shall  be 
liable  to  have  their  just  rights  defeated  as  the  penalty  of  mere 
technical  blunders  or  erroneous  pleading. 

In  these  requisites  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Session  injury 
causes  contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  English  Common 
Law  Courts.  On  the  one  hand,  jury  trial  in  Scotland  is  encum- 
bered with  a  variety  of  useless  and  irritating  impediments,  which 
mark  the  distrust  which  our  legislators  seem  to  have  entertained  for 
juries,  without  accomplishing  the  object  of  effecting  a  separation  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  court  and  of  the  jury.  Again,  our  system 
is  defective  in  withholding  from  the  judge  the  power  of  amending 
the  pleadings,  so  as  to  bring  the  record  into  conformity  with  the 
evidence.  But  the  grand  distinction  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  systems  is,  that  while  in  England  the  parties  may  go  to  a 
jury  at  once  with  their  declaration  and  pleas,  reserving  all  questions 
of  law  for  after  consideration,  in  Scotland  you  cannot  get  to  a  jury 
until  the  whole  case  has  been  argued  before  the  court,  and  then 
the  trial  is  limited  to  certain  questions  stated  by  the  court,  and  called 
issues  in  the  cause.  To  these  issues  the  inquiry  is  strictly  confined ; 
so  that,  although  both  judge  and  jury  should  be  satisfied  at  the  trial 
that  the  pursuer  has  a  good  cause  of  action,  they  cannot  give  him 
the  benefit  of  a  verdict  unless  they  are  in  a  position  to  find  affirma- 
tively upon  the  issues  previously  adjusted.  The  real  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  jury  trial  according  to  the  English  method,  lies  with 
our  system  of  pleading,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  inartificial, 
illogical,  and  loose.  The  pleadings  are  often  so  difiiise  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  gist  of  the  case  amidst  the  mass  of  extra- 
neous matter  with  which  it  is  encumbered ;  and  not  being  prepared 
in  a  form  calculated  to  raise  simple  issues  of  fact,  they  cannot  be 
laid  before  a  jury,  because  they  do  not  contain  in  terms  the  proposi- 
tions on  which  the  jury  is  required  to  find.    The  practice  enjoined 
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bj  the  Judicature  Act^  of  separating  what  is  matter  of  law  from 
aiatter  of  fact,  and  putting  these  two  elements  of  the  case  into 
jiferent  parts  of  the  record,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  any 
rational  conception  of  the  objects  of  pleading.  The  English  method, 
vhich  I  think  right  in  principle,  as  well  as  convenient  in  practice, 
is  to  state  each  ground  of  action  or  defence  in  a  distinct  proposition, 
in  the  very  tenns  in  which  a  verdict  or  judgment  is  desired.  This, 
however,  is  never  done  in  our  pleading.  For  example,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  damages  in  the  Court  of  Session,  say  for  real  or  personal 
injaiy,  the  pursuer  would  not  set  forth  in  hi«  condescendence  of 
pleading,  as  is  done  in  England,  that  the  defender  had  at  a  given 
tbe  assaulted  him,  libelled  him,  robbed  him,  trespassed  on  his  pi*o- 
perty,  infringed  his  patent  right,  or  the  like,  setting  out  the  different 
acts  of  aggression  in  distinct  counts.  He  would  begin  his  story 
with  a  detailed  description  of  the  property  or  right  which  the  de- 
fender had  injured.  He  would  then  proceed  to  describe  the  injuries 
vhich  he  had  sustained,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  method 
or  specification,  but  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  newspaper 
paragraphs  which  we  are  accustomed  to  read  under  the  head  of 
'Accidents  and  Offences.'  The  condescendence  would  end  with  a 
statement,  that  ^  in  the  circumstances  above  set  forth,  the  pursuer 
m  sustained  and  will  continue  to  sustain  great  loss,  injury,  and 
damage;  that  he  has  been  injured  in  his  person,  property,  business, 
character,  and  reputation ;  that  the  defender  is  accordingly  liable 
in  damages,  as  compensation  for  the  loss  the  pursuer  has  sustained, 
and  as  a  solatium  for  the  injury  to  his  feelings  caused  by  the  de- 
i^inder's  illegal,  unwarrantable,  unjustifiable,  wrongful,  and  ground- 
less proceedings ; '  and  a  great  deal  more  of  this  sort  of  verbiage. 
Every  one  of  the  pursuer's  statements — however  vague  and  irrele- 
vant—must be  expressly  answered ;  that  is  to  say,  must  be  either 
vinutted  or  denied  by  the  defender  in  express  terms,  and  the  de- 
^nder^a  counter-statements  must  in  like  manner  be  answered  by 
tlte  parsner.  These  statements,  revised  and  re-revised,  constitute 
tlte  pleadings  upon  the  matters  of  fact.  In  this  part  of  the  record, 
however,  there  is  often  no  correct  legal  averment  of  injury — no 
^'ords  plainly  charging  the  defender  with  the  commission  of  an 
injorious  act  belonging  to  some  known  category  of  civil  wrongs. 
The  circumstances  are  detailed,  and  it  is  left  to  the  court  to  draw 
the  necessary  inferences  of  fact  and  law. 
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It  18  proper  to  add^  that  the  legal  grounds  of  action  and  de- 
fence ought,  according  to  our  theory  of  pleading,  to  be  more 
distinctly  stated  in  certain  propositions  called  ^  Pleas  in  Law/ 
which  must  be  appended  to  the  Condescendence  or  Statement  of 
Facts.  But  in  practice,  these  pleas  in  law  are  seldom  expressed 
with  the  precision  and  directness  which  we  are  accustomed  to  observe 
in  the  style  of  English  pleadings.  The  arbitrary  separation  of  law 
from  fact  required  by  our  system,  operates  as  an  encouragement  to 
vagueness  of  pleading,  and  is  a  iruitful  cause  of  those  discussions 
upon  the  relevancy  and  meaning  of  pleadings  upon  which  so  much 
time  is  wasted  and  ingenuity  misapplied. 

After  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  system  of  pleading  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  our  records 
do  not  contain  within  themselves  issues  adapted  for  jury  trial.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  no  such  thing  known  in  the  practice  of  the  court 
as  referring  a  cause  to  a  jury  upon  the  pleadings.  One  is  tempted 
to  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  our  pleadings, — ^seeing. that  they  are  un- 
fitted for  the  only  purpose  for  which  pleading  is  intended,  namely, 
that  of  defining  the  matters  of  fact  upon  which  proof  is  required  ! 
However,  I  am  now  describing  the  practice  as  it  exists.  The  next 
step  aflter  the  pleadings  have  been  completed,  is  a  discussion  before 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  adjusted  issues. 
The  Lord  Ordinary,  however,  has  no  power  of  settling  issues,  unless 
where  the  parties  agree  upon  their  terms,  which  they  rarely  do.  The 
necessary  result,  in  all  important  cases,  is  an  appeal  before  trial,  first 
to  one  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Court,  and  afterwards  (if  leave  can  be 
obtained)  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Then  the  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  settling  of  issues  depends  entirely  upon  the  discretion 
or  the  caprice  of  counsel.  It  may  involve  the  whole  legal  merits  of 
the  cause,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  criticisms  upon  an  adjective. 
But  in  no  case  does  it  finally  determine  anything.  The  whole  law 
of  the  case  may  be  again  discussed  upon  a  Bill  of  Exceptions  after 
the  trial ;  or  the  House  of  Lords,  in  granting  a  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
may  direct  additional  issues,  and  may  thus  entirely  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  case.  With  regard  to  the  forms  of  issues  which  are  in  most 
frequent  use,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  they  are  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently precise  to  exclude  evidence  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  never  so  explicit  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  an 
exposition  of  the  law  by  the  judge  at  the  trial.  Accordingly,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  question  upon  which  the  verdict  of  the 
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JQiy  mast  depend,  is  propounded  for  the  first  time  in  the  judge's 
charge. 

The  system  of  withholding  from  the  jury  the  pleadings  of  the 
parties,  and  the  substitution  of  issues  adjusted  by  the  court,  is 
necessarily  attended  with  serious  disadvantages.  One  of  these  is, 
tiiat  an  action  in  Scotland  cannot  be  brought  to  trial  at  the  sittings 
immediately  following  its  institution.  Another  is,  the  great  expense 
caosed,  often  most  needlessly  caused,  by  discussions  on  issues.  An- 
other is,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  debates  upon  issues  of  raising 
discussions  upon  questions  of  law,  while  yet  the  facts  upon  which  the 
legal  rights  of  the  parties  depend  have  not  been  ascertained.  In 
matters  of  science,  the  rule  is  to  ascertain  your  facts  by  experiment 
and  observation,  and  to  theorize  afterwards.  Indeed,  the  progress 
of  rational  science  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  establishment  of  this 
primary  canon  of  investigation  by  Lord  Bacon.  So  it  must  be  with 
law,  as  with  every  other  department  of  knowledge.  New  combinations 
of  circumstances  develop  new  legal  problems,  in  which  the  results 
depend  upon  variations  which  become  more  and  more  delicate  as 
the  science  of  law  advances.  That  which  was  the  exception  proving 
tod  illustrating  a  rule,  becomes  in  its  turn  a  governing  rule,  con- 
taining within  itself  the  elements  of  subordinate  generalizations. 
But  the  tendency  of  our  system  of  trial  upon  issues  is  to  reduce  all 
questions  to  certain  empirical  formulae.  Forms  of  issues  once  fixed, 
become  precedents  for  cases  which  are  similar,  though  not  identical. 
In  order  lo  bring  the  question  within  one  of  the  recognised  forms, 
the  finer  elements — ^the  specialties  of  the  case — ^are  sacrificed.  The 
consequence  is,  that  many  questions  arising  upon  the  evidence,  and 
coming  fairly  within  the  scope  of  the  pleadings,  cannot  be  enter- 
tained, being  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  issues.  This  obstacle  to 
progressive  jurisprudence,  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt, 
will  become  a  serious  grievance  if  we  persist  in  the  attempt  to 
limit,  by  conventional  forms,  analogous  to  the  leges  actiones^  the 
varying  pooblems  which  are  presented  by  the  relations  of  an  ad- 
vancing civilisation.  That  these  evils  have  not  been  felt  in  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I  attribute  to  a  peculiarity  in  the 
nature  of  issues  in  Chancery,  which  are  questions  stated  to  a  jury 
ibr  the  information  of  the  court,  and  not  for  the  decision  of  the 
caase.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  is  not  binding  upon  the  judges  in 
Chancery ;  and  the  Court  ci  Chancery  is  at  liberty  to  draw  in- 
ferences of  fiict  and  law  from  the  evidence,  although  not  appearing 
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upon  the  verdict.  In  the  Court  of  Session  the  issues  are  binding 
on  the  jury,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  binding  on  the  court ;  and 
under  such  a  system  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the 
trial  of  actions  upon  issues  must  have  a  most  prejudicial  influence 
upon  the  advancement  of  jurisprudence. 

I  have  still  to  notice  what  I  will  venture  to  characterize  as  the 
chief  objection  to  our  system  of  trial  upon  adjusted  issues — which 
is,  that  it  tends  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  judge  at  the  trial, 
and  to  confound  the  distinction  which  it  is  so  important  to  maintain 
between  his  province  and  that  of  the  jury.  In  the  first  place,  our 
svstem  commits  to  a  court  of  four  judges,  knowing  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  evidence,  the  determination  of  the  form  in  which  the  questions 
raised  by  the  pleadings  are  to  be  laid  before  the  jury.  The  judges 
are  in  many  cases  necessarily  led  to  take  a  more  or  less  favourable 
view  of  a  particular  side  of  the  case  upon  their  perusal  of  the  plead- 
ings. They  have  no  other  means  of  judging,  and  they  form  their 
opinion  accordingly.  Something  in  the  pleadings  of  one  of  the 
parties,  it  may  be,  strikes  the  judicial  mind  as  metaphysical,  impro- 
bable, or  unfair.  That  defence  is  obviously  a  mere  vacation  plea ; 
this  other  is  dishonest ;  a  third  is  merely  beating  about  the  bush, 
and  unsupported  by  any  plausible  statement  of  facts.  From  the 
forming  of  an  unfavourable  opinion  to  the  carrying  of  it  into  effect, 
by  refusing  an  issue  upon  the  obnoxious  plea,  is  but  a  slight  step. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  a  step  which  will  constantly  be 
taken,  as  long  as  judges  have  the  power  of  directing  the  issues,  and 
believe  themselves  capable  of  divining  the  merits  of  a  case  from  the 
statement  of  it  in  the  pleadings.  Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that 
actions  went  to  trial  upon  the  pleadings  of  the  parties,  uncontrolled 
by  issues :  it  is  at  least  within  the  limits  of  probability,  that  in  many 
cases  the  judge,  afler  hearing  the  evidence,  might  alter  his  opinion ; 
and  consequently,  that  pleas  which,  when  barely  stated  on  the  record, 
seemed  evasive  or  frivolous,  might,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
evidence,  be  found  to  represent  legitimate  grounds  of  action  or 
defence.  This  consideration  alone  seems  sufficient  to  justify  the 
observation,  that  the  system  of  trial  upon  adjusted  issues  is  objec- 
tionable, on  the  ground  of  unduly  controlling  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  at  the  trial  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  case 
should  be  laid  before  the  jury. 

But  if  our  method  of  trial  is  defective  in  the  sense  of  requiring 
the  court,  upon  the  mere  statements  of  parties,  to  undertake  a  duty 
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which  can  only  be  rightly  discharged  by  a  judge  who  has  heard  the 
evidence,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  not  the  less  open  to  criticism  on 
the  ground  of  leaving  too  much  to  the  uninstructed  discretion  of 
tkejury.  Issues,  expensive  as  they  are  to  the  litigants,  fraught 
vith  ruinous  delay,  and  inimical  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
jttrisprudence,  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  juryman.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  it  is  of  course 
jn  advantage,  that  an  issue  which  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  should 
be  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension.  But  when  simplicity  is 
attained  only  by  ignoring  specialties  and  distinctions  which  are 
essential  to  the  determination  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  the  advan- 
tage is  too  dearly  purchased.  According  to  our  system,  the  issues 
are  stated  to  the  jury  in  the  form  of  questions,  upon  the  affirmation 
or  negation  of  which  their  verdict  is  made  to  depend.  In  forming 
an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  issues,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury 
to  give  effect  to  the  judge's  directions  in  point  of  law,  as  well  as  to 
the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  matters  of  fact.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  answers  which  proceed  from  the  uninstructed  intelligence  of  the 
JQiyman  may  be  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
return  under  the  guidance  of  the  judge.  In  such  cases  the  con- 
science of  the  juryman  is  perplexed  by  an  apparent  conflict  of  duty. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  will  say,  ^  Here  is  a  plain  question  proposed  by 
one  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Court,  and  presumably  containing  what 
is  most  essential  for  my  guidance  in  deciding  between  the  parties. 
To  this  issue  I  have  sworn  to  return  a  true  answer  according  to  the 
evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  told  by  the  presiding  judge, 
that  my  verdict  must  depend  wholly  upon  the  value  of  a  certain 
element  of  the  case,  which  may  no  doubt  be  important,  but  which 
<loes  not  appear  to  me  to  exhaust  the  merits.  The  question  pro- 
pounded to  me  by  the  judge  is  really  a  different  issue  from  that 
*hich  I  am  empanneled  to  try.'  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  jurymen,  few  of  whom  are  well-informed  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  should  occasionally  decide 
according  to  their  impressions  of  the  evidence,  even  when  these  run 
counter  to  the  judge's  express  directions  in  point  of  law.  It  is 
matter  of  common  remark,  that  Scotch  juries  are  less  submissive 
>nd  more  opinionative  than  English  juries,  and,  consequently,  that 
their  verdicts  are  less  satisfactory.  This,  however,  is  the  natural 
^sequence  of  our  mode  of  trial,  which  denies  to  the  judge  pre- 
ading  at  the  trial  the  weight  which  would  belong  to  him  as  the 
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recognised  expositor  of  the  pleadings,  and  resolves  the  most  delicate 
questions  of  civil  right  by  the  answer  of  a  jury  ignorant  of  the  law 
to  questions  stated  by  judges  unacquainted  with  the  facts. 

In  the  Court  of  Justiciary  and  the  Sheriff's  Criminal  Court, 
where  a  different  system  of  practice  prevails,  the  results  of  jury 
trial  are  much  more  satisfactory.  Criminal  cases  in  Scotland  go  to 
the  jury  upon  the  indictment, — a  document  very  much  more  techni- 
cal in  its  form  and  phraseology  than  the  pleadings  in  a  civil  action. 
Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  the  jurymen  in  the  greater 
number  of  criminal  cases  do  not  understand  the  indictment,  until  it 
is  explained  to  them  by  the  judge.  In  practice,  however,  no  incon- 
venience is  experienced  from  their  want  of  familiarity  with  its 
phraseology.  Not  being  in  a  position  to  trust  to  their  own  unaided 
understanding  of  the  indictment,  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  receive 
from  the  lips  of  the  judge,  and  receive  with  deference,  the  requisite 
statement  of  the  issues  which  they  are  required  to  try, — accompanied, 
it  may  be,  with  illustrations  and  qualifications  which  could  not  be 
properly  introduced  into  a  written  issue,  but  which  are  not  the  less 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  matter  in  controversy.  The 
judge  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  indictment.  If  he 
is  wrong,  counsel  are  at  liberty  to  correct  him.  If  the  issues  are 
doubtful,  counsel  may  address  the  court  upon  the  legal  bearings  of 
the  case,  and  ask  for  a  direction  in  conformity  with  their  views. 
In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  perplex  or  embarrass  the  juryman ; 
and  the  absence  of  all  complaint  as  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  our  criminal  courts,  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  beneficial  results 
that  are  attainable  in  Scotland  under  a  system  of  practice  which  is 
identical  in  principle  with  the  English  nisi  prius  procedure. 

To  the  English  mind,  it  will  appear  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  system  of  jury  trial  upon  the  pleadings  of  the 
parties  in  comparison  with  that  of  trial  upon  issues  adjusted  by  the 
court.  At  the  English  Assizes,  civil  actions  of  every  description 
have  been  tried  in  that  form,  from  the  earliest  times.  No  incon- 
venience, but  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  has  been  found  to  result 
from  the  power  thereby  given  to  the  presiding  judge.  Even  at  a 
time  when  pleading  in  England  was  eminently  technical, — when  the 
dialectics  of  pleading,  not  limited  to  replication  and  rejoinder,  ranged 
to  rebutters  and  surrebutters,  and  I  don't  know  what  more  remote 
and  unnamed  steps  of  contradiction, — it  was  never  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection to  that  system,  that  juries  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
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the  issues,  or  that  the  judges  could  not  be  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  explaining  them.  The  familiar  procedure  of  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  has  ever  fnrnished  ati  adequate  remedy  for  an  erroneous 
ruling, — a  remedy,  however,  which  has  certainly  not  been  less 
sparingly  resorted  to  in  England  than  in  the  courts  of  our  own 
amntry. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
what  appears  to  be  defective  in  our  present  system  of  jury  procedure. 
That  jury  trial  in  civil  causes  has  been  less  successful  with  us  than 
it  has  been  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  a  fact  generally  recognised 
and  admitted.   It  has  failed  to  realize  the  expectations  of  its  founders ; 
and  it  has  so  failed,  simply  because  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
sQccessful  administration   have  been  neglected  or  misunderstood. 
At  the  first  endeavour  to  introduce  jury  trial   into  our  practice, 
attention  was  called  by  Mr  Commissioner  Adam  to  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  experiment  laboured,  by  reason  of  our  diffuse 
and  inartificial  records,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  preparing  at 
the  sight  of  the  court  the  issues  which  the  parties  ought  to  have 
prepared.     But  instead  of  amending  our  records  so  that  the  plead* 
in^s  should  themselves  contain  the  very  questions  that  the  parties 
meant  to  try,  we  have  left  them  in  a  state  not  materially  different 
fiDm  that  which  existed  at  the  institution  of  jury  trial  in  1815, 
thinking  to  gloss  over  the  defects  of  an  erroneous  system  of  plead- 
ing  by  the  expedient  of  adjusted  issues.     I  believe,  however,  that 
those  of  our  lawyers  who  have  lately  given  attention  to  the  subject, 
are  for  the  most  part  disposed  to  admit  that  the  system  of  trial  upon 
adjusted  issues  is  a  failure,  and  that  resort  should  be  had  to  the 
system  of  trial  upon  the  record.    For  my  own  part,  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  the  way  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  jury  trial  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  adoption  of  the  English 
jory  system  as  a  whole,  along  with  the  power  of  amending  records, 
and  other  improvements  introduced  by  the  English  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act.     As  a  first  step  to  that  result,  our  articulate  conde- 
scendences and  answers  should  be  replaced  by  what  I  would  term  an 
issuable  system  of  pleading, — that  is  to  say,  a  system  under  which 
the  parties  will  state  their  pleas  in  the  very  words  which  they  desire 
to  have  a£Brmed  by  a  verdict  or  judgment.    In  the  next  place, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  single  authority — either  a  judge  or  one  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  Court — should  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
determining  finally,  and  witliout  appeal,  whether  a  case  is  or  is  not 
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to  be  appropriated  to  jury  trial.  If  it  is  so  appropriated,  the  case 
ought  to  be  sent  to  a  jury  at  once, — without  issues,  discussions  on 
relevancy,  or  any  other  preliminary  procedure.  Under  any  rational 
system  of  pleading,  the  judge  might  safely  be  entrusted  with  the 
function  of  informing  the  jury  what  the  questions  are  which  they 
are  summoned  to  try.  If  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  that,  there  is  little 
use  for  his  attendance ;  and  the  jury  may  just  as  well  be  left  to  their 
own  devices.  But  we  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
criminal  courts,  and  who  have  noticed  the  care,  the  discrimination, 
and  the  perfect  impartiality  with  which  our  judges  are  accustomed 
to  state  the  questions  in  issue  to  the  jury,  are  not  to  be  told  that 
those  learned  personages  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
civil  causes.  That  the  duty  will  be  efficiently  performed,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  a 
litigant  will  be  in  a  position  to  lay  his  case  before  a  jury  without  the 
necessity  of  preparing,  revising,  and  re-revising  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  his  case,  and  then  having  to  fight  his  way  through  all  the 
courts  of  the  kingdom  for  permission  to  embody  in  an  issue  what 
he  has  averred  in  his  pleading. 

Members  of  the  legal  profession  are  generally  aware  that  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  Bill  lately  brought  in  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
is  the  assimilation  of  pleading  and  jury  procedure  in  the  Court  of 
Session  to  the  existing  practice  of  Westminster  Hall,  as  embodied 
in  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts.  I  have  now  adverted  to  the 
leading  distinctions  between  English  and  Scotch  pleading  and  jury 
practice,  and  have  indicated  the  nature  of  the  reforms  for  which  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  is  desired.  Jury  procedure  constitutes 
only  one  branch  of  a  measure  which  aims  at  the  consolidation  and 
improvement  of  the  whole  of  the  existing  regulations  in  relation  to 
Court  of  Session  practice.  I  have  thought  it  preferable,  however, 
to  confine  my  attention  to  the  most  prominent,  and,  as  I  venture  to 
think,  the  most  important  object,  of  the  Court  of  Session  Bill — ^an 
object  which  involves  a  principle,  and  which  for  that  reason  is  per- 
haps better  adapted  for  discussion  in  this  place  than  the  Bill  itself 
would  be,  with  its  matters  of  technical  detail.  I  trust  that  the  ob- 
ject we  have  in  view,  the  improvement  of  civil  procedure  in  our 
superior  courts,  may  command  some  share  of  the  attention  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, — that 
the  results  of  their  experience  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  and  that  we  may  have  the  advantage  of  their  support  in 
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m  endeavour  to  simplify  oar  procedare,  and  to  establish  something 
like  a  substantial  uniformity  of  process  in  the  supreme  courts  of 
the  United  Eangdom. 


THE  CIRCUITS. 

Fob  a  period  so  long  that  it  would  be  useless  to  compute  it  except 
by  centuries,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  or 
Sapreme  Court  of  Justiciary  to  make  progresses  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  exercising  their  functions  in  the  chief  cities 
and  towns,  from  Dumfries  in  the  south  to  Inverness  in  the  north, 
and  from  Aberdeen  in  the  east  to  Inverary  in  the  west.  How  they 
trarelled  in  the  earliest  times  does  not  appear;  but  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  their  Lordships,  with  all  their  attendant 
array  of  clerks  and  macers,  trumpeters  and  counsel,  used  to  ^  ride 
the  Circuits,'  as  these  judicial  progresses  were  called.  Many  ludi- 
croas  incidents  thence  resulted;  for  neither  the  bench  nor  the 
clerk's  table  are  good  riding  schools.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the 
joanger  advocates,  who  were  both  light  and  active ;  but  the  seniors, 
'bo  had  grown  stiflF  and  heavy,  suffered  sorely.  At  length,  however, 
the  riding  went  out;  the  judges  travelled  in  their  own  carriages, 
and  the  other  officials  and  counsel  went  by  the  Mail.  A  third  time 
everything  is  changed :  judges,  clerks,  trumpeters,  macers,  and 
counsel  go  like  common  creatures  by  the  railway ;  and  though  the 
ciric authorities  still  meet  ^the  Lords'  at  the  station,  the  cavalcade 
which  takes  them  to  their  hotel  is  a  very  sorry  one,  composed  of 
hackney  coaches. 

With  these  changes  in  the  mode  of  travelling  the  Circuits,  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  their  importance  as  public  institutions. 
When  *  the  Lords '  rode,  the  calendars  were  always  heavy,  and  in 
particular  the  number  of  capital  charges  was  very  great.  Sheep- 
stealing,  forgery,  and  even  theft,  were  still  punished  with  death. 
When  *the  Lords'  posted,  the  calendars  were  gradually  getting 
ughter;  and,  as  the  result  of  more  humane  legislation,  the  number 
^{capital  charges  was  greatly  diminished.  Now  that  Hhe  Lords* 
^vel  by  railway,  there  is,  unless  at  Perth  and  Glasgow,  nothing 
for  them  to  do,  except  to  pronounce  sentences  of  penal  servitude 
npon  habit  and  repute  and  previously  convicted  thieves. 

We  have,  however,  as  yet  made  no  mention  of  the  civil  business 
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transacted  at  Circuit.  By  the  34th  section  of  the  Heritable  Juris- 
dictions Act  (20  Geo.  11.  c.  43)^  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Circuit 
was  given  fi*om  the  final  decrees  of  all  inferior  judges  ^  in  matters 
civil^  where  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit  did  not  exceed  in  value 
the  sum  of  L.12  sterling.'  In  consequence  of  this  provision,  which 
was  subsequently  extended  to  suits  of  the  value  of  L.25,  a  very  large 
number  of  appeals  were  taken  from  Sherifis'  judgments  ;  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  Circuit  Courts  to  be  occupied  several 
days  in  hearing  them.  Counsel  of  standing  came  down  from  Edin- 
burgh to  argue  them,  and  very  keen  debates  often  ensued.  But  all 
this  was  changed  by  the  Sheriff  Court  Act  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  80), 
which  by  its  22d  section  abolishes  all  review  in  cases  under  the  value 
of  L.25.  It  is  true,  by  the  Small  Debt  Act  of  1837  (1  Vict.  c.  41), 
an  appeal  to  the  Circuit  is  made  competent,  on  certain  specified 
grounds,  against  decrees  for  sums  less  than  L.8,  6s.  8d. ;  and  this 
provision  was  extended  to  decrees  for  sums  less  than  L.12  by  the 
Sheriff  Court  Act.  But  the  enumerated  grounds  of  appeal— cor- 
ruption, or  malice  and  oppression,  on  the  part  of  the  Sheriff;  or 
incompetency,  including  defect  of  jurisdiction  and  wilful  deviations 
from  the  statutory  forms,  which  have  prevented  substantial  justice 
from  being  done — are  such,  that  practically,  except  when  the  Court 
or  the  counsel  are  more  than  ordinarily  adroit  in  driving  a  coach- 
and-six  through  an  Act  of  Parliament,  all  appeal  in  civil  cases  is 
excluded.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  under  one  or  two  spe- 
cial statutes,  such  as  the  recent  Salmon  Fisheries  Act,  a  very  limited 
appeal  is  given  to  the  Circuit.  But  the  business  thence  resulting  is 
exceedingly  trifling. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  whether  the  large  expense  attending  the 
holding  of  Circuit  Courts  is  justified,  considering  the  small  amount 
of  work  done  by  them.  We  are  quite  aware  that  some  persons 
would  object  to  this  mode  of  stating  the  question,  and  would  think 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  tested  in  this  way  at  all.  They  think 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Supreme  Criminal  Judges  in  the  various 
Circuit  towns,  and  their  holding  courts  there,  exercises  so  powerful 
and  so  beneficial  an  influence  on  the  surrounding  population,  and 
especially  on  the  ill-disposed  members  of  it,  that  the  public  money 
is  well  spent,  though  the  cases  tried  are  exceedingly  few.  We  con- 
fess to  having  once  attached  great  weight  to  this  consideration,  but 
more  mature  reflection  has  led  us  to  change  our  opinion.  We  do 
not  now  believe  that  the  sight  of  two  elderly  gentlemen  in  scarlet 
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aad  white,  with  horse-hair  wigs,  strikes  terror  into  the  breast  of 
hardened  offenders,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  these 
elderly  i^ntlemen  are  paisne  civil  judges,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
^  getting  out  their  horns '  (we  crave  pardon  for  the  familiarity),  and 
much  more  apt  to  wrangle  with  each  other  than  is  consistent  with 
judicial  decorum.  Putting  aside,  then,  this  view  as  undeserving  of 
support,  the  question  occurs,  whether  it  might  not  be  wise  to  adopt 
steps  for  increasing  the  work  of  the  Circuits,  and  thus  rendering 
them  more  worthy  of  the  expense  incurred  in  keeping  them  up. 
To  deal  with  the  criminal  business  first,  many  think  that  a  serious 
uiistake  has  been  made  by  increasing  the  number  of  cases  sent  for 
trial  before  the  Sheriff-substitutes.  It  is  a  false  policy,  these  con- 
sider, to  commit  the  cognizance  of  so  many  offences,  and  the  ques- 
tiou  of  the  liberty  and  character  of  so  many  of  the  citizens,  to  inferior 
magistrates  such  as  the  Sheriff-substitutes.  We  confess  we  do  not 
sympathise  with  those  who  hold  this  opinion.  It  is  true,  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  hold  these  offices  are  not  very  fit  for  them.  But 
the  proper  course  for  the  Government  to  take,  is  to  insist  that  none 
but  really  competent  persons  are  appointed  to  them.  If  this  were 
done,  then  there  exists  no  reason  why  the  present  system  should  not 
be  maintained.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  same  result 
is  pointed  at  by  the  fact  of  the  marked  diminution  of  crime  still 
going  on.  At  the  recent  Social  Science  meeting,  Mr  Hill  Burton, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Board,  said  that  oh  entirely  trustworthy 
evidence  it  appeared  that  there  was  not  one  half  of  the  crime  in 
Scotland  now  which  there  was  twelve  years  ago.  What  the  reason 
(or  tills  is,  we  do  not  now  pause  to  inquire.  But  the  fact  itself  sup- 
ports the  maintenance,  and  even  the  development,  of  the  present 
system  of  judicial  arrangement. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  consider  whether  the  civil  business  of 
the  Circuits  might  not  with  advantage  be  increased.  The  only 
direction  in  which  any  one  could  suggest  that  this  should  be  done, 
is  by  giving  greater  facilities  for  appealing  to  them  from  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Sheriffs.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  218th  section 
of  the  Court  of  Session  Bill,  now  attracting  so  much  attention  from 
the  public  and  the  legal  profession,  a  proposal  to  allow  either  party, 
in  all  civil  actions  instituted  in  the  inferior  Courts  below  the  value 
of  L.50,  to  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  from  the  final  judgment  of 
the  inferior  Court  ^  upon  any  matter  of  law  or  competency.'  That 
Uiere  should  be  an  appeal  in  such  circumstances,  and  on  these 
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grounds,  we  are  quite  agreed  with  the  promoters  of  the  Bill.  Bat 
we  differ  from  them  as  to  the  tribuDal  before  whom  the  appeal  should 
be  brought.  All  experience,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  shown 
that  for  civil  business  the  Circuit  is  an  exceedingly  bad  court. 
Doubtless  the  days  have  gone  by  for  ever,  in  which  judges  would 
hear  appeals  in  bed  or  after  dinner;  but  it  has  always  been  found 
quite  impossible  to  get  their  Lordships  to  give  that  attention  to  the 
appeals  which  they  readily  devote  to  the  criminal  trials.  When 
this  is  considered,  along  with  the  great  inconvenience  both  to  the 
Court  and  the  counsel, — that  there  are  no  printed  papers, — and  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  access  in  the  Circuit  towns  to  law 
books  either  for  consultation  or  use  in  Court,  we  think  we  have 
shown  enough  to  justify  our  conclusion,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  increase  the  civil  business  of  the  Circuits.  By  all  means,  as  we 
have  already  said,  let  there  be  an  appeal  in  the  circumstances  set 
out  in  the  218th  section  of  the  Bill.  But  let  it  be  to  two  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  sitting  in  Edinburgh.  Let  every 
facility  be  given  for  making  the  appeal  a  summary  one,  and  let 
effect  be  given  to  the  excellent  provision  in  the  Bill  as  to  the  pre- 
paration by  the  inferior  Judge  of  a  special  case,  setting  forth  the 
facts  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  matter  of  law  or  com- 
petency on  which  the  appeal  is  grounded. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  whether  as  Courts  of  criminal 
or  civil  jurisdiction,  the  Circuits  should  be  abolished.  All  the  civil 
appeals  we  have  suggested,  should  be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
Wherever  a  criminal  trial,  from  its  magnitude  or  intricacy,  requires 
delicate  handling,  it  should  take  place  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  in  Edinburgh.  Both  the  prosecution  and  the  defence 
will  then  be  enabled  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  forensic  assist- 
ance, which,  with  all  deference  to  both  sides  of  the  bar,  they  some- 
times lack  at  present.  The  power  of  pronouncing  sentences  of  penal 
servitude  should  be  given  to  the  Sheriffs.  In  the  first  instance  it 
might  perhaps  be  well  to  confine  the  power  of  inflicting  it  to  the 
Sheriffs-principal,  who  should  be  required,  as  they  might  very  well 
be,  to  hold  Courts  for  criminal  trials  more  frequently  than  they  do 
at  present.  Probably  it  would  be  right  arbitrarily  to  fix  that  no 
Sheriff  should  have  power  to  impose  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for 
more  than  say  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  and  of  course,  as  we  would  not 
propose  that  trials  for  proper  capital  offences  should  be  taken  before 
the  Sheriff,  these  would  have  to  go  before  the  High  Court,  unless 
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tk  public  prosecutor^  on  calling  the  indictment,  minated  that  he 
loald  move  for  an  arbitrary  sentence  only. 

The  imniense  population  and  frequent  crime  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
<?)▼  seem  to  render  it  necessary  that  extraordinary  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  trial  of  its  offenders.  What  we  would  suggest 
would  be,  that  twice  or  three  times  a  year  two  of  the  Judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary — the  Lord  Justice-General  or  the  Lord 
Jastice-Clerk  always  being  one  of  them — should  hold  special  sittings 
in  Glasgow,  carrying  with  them  the  officials  of  the  High  Court. 
Toese  special  sittings  would  of  course  be  during  the  vacations  of  the 
Ccart  of  Session,  and  the  leading  Crown  counsel  would  therefore 
be  enabled  to  attend  and  prosecute  in  person. 

Before  we  conclude  this  paper,  we  have  two  other  revolutionary 
nggestions  to  make.  The  first  is,  that  the  number  of  jurors  on  a 
eriminal  trial  should  be  made  the  same  (twelve)  as  on  a  civil  trial ; 
and  that  the  rules  which  have  recently  been  introduced  as  to  the 
returning  of  verdicts  in  civil  cases,  should  be  extended  to  those  in 
criminal  cases.  There  seems  no  reason  in  the  world,  beyond  the 
merest  old-world  prejudice,  why  twelve  men  should  not  be  sufficient 
*jo  try  an  issue  in  a  criminal  as  well  as  in  a  civil  case.  The  con- 
Tenience  to  the  public  from  such  a  change  would  be  very  consider- 
able, as  the  list  of  assize  might  consist  of  one-fifth  fewer  names  than 
h  does  at  present.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  at  present  on  the 
coDsideration  of  a  larger  measure  of  relief  to  which  the  present  class 
of  jurynien  may  fairly  lay  claim  ;  we  mean  the  repeal  of  the  exist- 
ing exemptions.  The  exempted  class  includes  those  who  are  at  once 
tbe  most  highly  qualified  for  the  duty  by  intelligence  and  acquire- 
ments, as  well  as  the  best  able  to  support  the  expense  of  giving 
ittendance  at  the  sittings. 

Our  last  suggestion  is,  that  there  should  be  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  the  system  of  pleading  diets, 
which  has  worked  so  well  in  the  Sherifi^  Courts.  This  change 
voold  be  particularly  beneficial  if  our  larger  suggestions  were 
adopted,  and  the  heavier  cases  from  the  whole  country  were  taken 
to  Edinburgh.  But  whether  these  larger  suggestions  are  adopted  or 
not,  it  would  be  well,  we  think,  to  enable  the  prosecutor,  in  the  vast 
nnmber  of  cases  in  which  the  panel  pleads  guilty,  to  save  the  country 
the  expense  of  the  citation  and  attendance  of  hosts  of  witnesses. 
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Digest  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Svpreme  Courts  of  Scotland,  (md 
Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lord^,  1852-1862 ;  containing  also  t 
Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  1726  to  1821,  in  w 
tinuation  of  the  Digest  by  Patrick  Shaw,  Esq*,  Advocate.  I 
Norman  Macphersok,  Andrew  B.  Bell,  and  Willia 
Lamond,  Esqs.,  Advocates.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

A  GREAT  poet  of  our  century  has  reproduced  in  his  autobic^rapi 
a  dream-picture,  in  which  he  has  imagined  the  extinction  of  ii 
entire  body  of  ancient  literature,  save  two  volumes  which  a  traveiJc 
escaping  from  the  catastrophe,  has  managed  to  carry  away  v 
him  on  the  back  of  a  dromedary.  The  works  which  the  ilJastrio 
author  has  selected  as  the  embodiment  of  what  is  most  valuable  i 
the  treasury  of  past  thought,  are  of  course  the  sacred  writing?,  t 
the  first  place,  and  Euclid's  Elements,  in  the  second.  It  would  L 
interesting  to  learn,  in  view  of  a  similar  calamity  overtaking  tli 
accumulations  of  legal  erudition  which  in  our  time  form  a  literatnr 
of  themselves,  what  kind  of  selection  would  be  made  by  those  whd 
avocations  in  our  country  necessitate  the  use  of  a  law  libraH 
Some,  no  doubt,  recognising  the  primary  utility  of  works  of  prin- 
ciple, would  unhesitatingly  seize  upon  the  Roman  Digest ;  but  vt 
suspect  that  the  average  professional  artist  would  give  the  prefereuc^ 
to  the  Digest  of  Mr  Shaw.  Perhaps,  on  the  score  of  present  utilin*? 
the  choice  might  be  successfully  defended ;  for  certainly  no  thrw 
volumes  in  the  Scotch  lawyer's  library  are  more  frequently  con- 
sulted, nor  could  any  be  less  conveniently  spared,  for  purposes  ui 
daily  use.  To  these  volumes,  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  p^ 
fixed  to  this  notice  are  in  the  course  of  adding  a  fourth.  The  nrs( 
two  parts  of  the  new  volume  have  already  appeared,  and  we  uoikr- 
stand  that  the  rest  may  be  expected  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  say  anything  in  recommeo<i<^^ 
of  a  work  which  is  so  well  known,  and  so  much  esteemed  by  tk 
practising  members  of  the  profession.  It  is  due,  however,  to  wt 
compilers  of  the  new  volume,  that  we  should  express  our  opinion  wHi^ 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed  their  tasi,--' 
an  irksome  one,  doubtless,  but  one  from  which  some  professional 
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virantage  maj  be  reaped  by  those  engaged  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of 
Vcreased  fiuniliarity  with  the  sources  of  modern  law. 
The  Talae  of  such  a  work  as  the  Digest  is  not  to  be  measnred  by 
jiemere  saving  of  mechanical  labour  in  consulting  one  index  of 
kisions  in  place  of  ten.  That  in  itself  is  of  course  a  saving  of  time, 
cd  may  make  the  difference  between  gaining  and  losing  a  debate 
»ben  time  is  limited.  But  over  and  above  this,  it  is  to  be  observed 
iat  the  indices  to  the  individual  volumes  of  the  reports  are  neces- 
arily  imperfect,  and  are  not  always  prepared  upon  one  and  the 
ame  principle.  Such  imperfections,  and  the  want  of  uniformity, 
ire  a  source  of  great  perplexity  in  consulting  the  reports ;  and 
Kcordingly  the  chief  duty  of  the  Digester  consists  in  classifying  the 
^a^.  We  are  glad  to  say,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  portion 
nw  before  us,  that  the  classification  of  rubrics  in  the  present  volume 
ias  been  most  intelligently  and  successfully  accomplished.  The 
ttmpilers  have  in  some  respects  improved  upon  the  former  volumes ; 
i^an  instance  of  which,  we  may  mention  the  abolition  of  an  un- 
leaning  and  absurd  title,  yclept  *  Clause,'  and  the  distribution  of 
fe  cases  under  their  appropriate  categories :  e.g.y  Entail,  Husband 
^.dWife,  Obligation,  Statute,  Succession,  Testament,  and  Trust. 
For  similar  reasons,  cases  which  would  formerly  have  been  entered 
mier  the  title  *Coal,'  are  relegated  to  the  several  categories  of 
I^ase,  Minerals,  Superior  and  Vassal.  So  also  the  cases  formerly 
teified  under  *  Conditional  Contract'  and  *  Conditional  Bequest,' 
replaced  respectively  under  Obligation  and  Trust,  cross  references 
*iDg  always  given  in  place  of  the  digested  entries.  We  believe 
tbatthe  system  of  combining  synonymous  and  cognate  titles  would 
£are  been  carried  out  even  to  a  greater  extent,  but  for  the  necessity 
•^^f  adhering  in  the  main  to  the  order  of  classification  marked  out  in 
t^i?  previous  volumes.  We  trust  that  when,  on  the  elapse  of  another 
•*??3iile,  it  becomes  necessary,  as  it  will  be,  to  combine  four  separate 
'Q'iices  into  one,  an  effort  will  then  be  made  to  classify  the  cases 
^n  a  more  philosophical  and  comprehensive  system  than  that 
yri;?nally  adopted  by  Mr  Shaw  from  Morrison's  Dictionary,  and 
*iich  is  recommended  mainly  by  the  consideration  that  use  has 
Jnade  us  familiar  with  it. 
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Reforms  in  the  Court  of  Sestion;  with  special  reference  to  the  pr 
posed  Court  of  Session  Act.  By  an  Adyocatb.  Edinbarg 
Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  rendered  an  important  serrice 
the  profession  by  its  opportune  publication  at  the  present  junctai 
We  have  now  passed  the  stage  for  complaint  with  reference  to  Coi 
of  Session  procedure,  and  have  arrived  at  the  period  of  action.  T 
opponents  of  reform  have  hitherto  professed  to  join  in  lamentx] 
over  the  *  expense  and  delay '  of  the  system ;  though  they  won 
have  nothing  to  say  to  any  measure  bearing  the  impress  of  Hum 
ideas.  Of  course  they  knew  of  ^  a  more  excellent  way ;'  and  maj 
mysterious  gestures  and  enigmatical  phrases  were  palmed  up 
the  unwary,  to  induce  the  belief  that,  albeit  capable  of  certain  ii 
provements,  the  existing  system  of  practice  was  to  be  regarded  as 
sacred  legacy  of  the  ^  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,'  and  as  near  as  possi'd 
to  ^  the  perfection  of  human  reason.'  That  it  did  not  work  well^w^ 
a  mere  accident, — a  wheel  or  so  wrong  in  the  gearing  of  the  machin 
which  any  one  of  the  ^  perfectionist  school '  was  prepared  to  recti 
at  a  moment's  notice.  It  would  seem  now,  if  we  may  judge  M 
certain  recent  indications,  that  the  admission  of  imperfections  is  to  fi 
retracted ;  and  that  a  policy  of  dogged  resistance  to  change  is 
siicceed  one  of  vacillation  and  indecision.  We  do  not  r^ret  xn 
attitude  assumed  by  these  parties.  It  is  well  that  the  public  shoal 
understand  the  principle  upon  which  the  opposition  to  the  assimilj 
tion  of  civil  procedure  is  rested — the  principle  of  resistance  to  re 
form  because  reform  is  ^  innovation.'  Let  diis  be  but  thoroo|:h! 
understood,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  public  will  car?  rer| 
little  for  professional  opposition.  The  public  are  not  given  to  criti 
cise  codes  of  procedure,  but  they  can  Compare  two  systems  by  tbeh 
results ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  in  fastening  upon  the  proposei 
Court  of  Session  Act  the  reproach  of  English  origin,  the  opposi- 
tion are  not  unconsciously  making  use  of  an  argument  which  viii 
be  its  strongest  recommendation  to  popular  favour. 

The  friends  of  Court  of  Session  reform  desire  nothing  fflor^ 
earnestly  than  that  the  profession  should  judge,  from  personal  stnij 
and  inquiry,  of  the  expediency  of  the  changes  proposed.  As  for  tbiise 
who  have  not  leisure  or  inclination  for  personal  inqoixy,  we  woaiil 
especially  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of  hearing  what  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  reforms  by  others  who  have  impartiallj 
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Ftndied  the  subject.  The  author  of  the  very  able  pamphlet  before 
m  is  no  mere  partisan  :  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the 
copposition  that  his  pages  are  officially  ^  inspired.'  His  main  pro- 
positions were  announced  last  spring  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
'were  begun  some  time  before  it  was  known  that  a  bill  for  reform 
of  our  legal  procedure  was  in  contemplation.'  The  author,  there- 
fore, stands  on  independent  ground  in  regard  to  this  question ;  and 
no  one  who  has  perused  his  pamphlet  can  fail  to  see  that  he  has 
made  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  the  ques- 
tion^  and  that  he  is  very  highly  qualified  to  grapple  with  its  diffi- 
calties.  He  points  out  with  clearness  and  force  the  faults  of  the 
present  system — or  rather  want  of  system — which  we  have  so  often 
hki  occasion  to  lament :  the  prolixity  of  our  pleadings,  and  the 
delay  in  bringing  the  record  to  a  conclusion  ;  the  uncertainty  attend- 
ing the  further  progress  of  the  action  ;  the  nselessness  of  issues  ;  the 
impossibility  of  amending  records  under  the  existing  system,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  most  elementary  conditions  of  its  existence. 
He  considers  the  possibility  of  ameliorating  the  present  code  of  prac- 
tice without  aiming  at  a  radical  alteration ;  and  he  arrives  at  the 
conclasion  that  very  large  changes  are  requisite  to  adapt  our  pro- 
cedure to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  Without  pledging  himself  to 
a  strict  support  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  bill,  the  author  gives  a 
frank  and  cordial  adhesion  to  its  principles  and  leading  provisions, 
^hile  disavowing  any  prejudice  either  for  or  against  the  English 
method  of  practice,  he  shows,  by  statistical  reasoning,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  systems  upon  their  merits,  and  by  an  appeal 
to  past  experience,  that  the  profession  have  nothing  to  fear,  but 
niuch  to  hope,  from  an  extension  of  the  policy  of  the  legislation  of 
tbe  present  century,  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  to  bring  the 
practice  of  the  courts  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  into  closer 
proximity.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  these  and  similar 
fiuestions  are  treated,  we  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr  Lancaster's  very 
useful  and  interesting  argument  by  extracting  the  following  obser- 
vations upon  issues : — 

'  Hov  great  soever  may  be  esteemed  the  usee  of  issues,  there  cannot  surely 
be  two  opinioDS  as  to  the  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  them.  Never  was  any 
system  BO  perfectly  contrived  '*  how  not  to  do  it ; "  the  circumlocution  office 
it^lf  is  thrown  into  the  shade.  The  meetings  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  at 
vbich  nobody  can  be  forced  to  do  anything,  and  at  which,  therefore,  it  is  seldom 
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that  anything  is  done,  are  ingenious  devices  for  wasting  yalnable  time  and  giving 
counsel  unnecessary  fees.  It  is  absurd  to  allow  discussions  before  a  judge  who 
has  no  power  of  determining  the  matter  in  dispute.  Counsel,  though  sometimes 
rational,  are  not  always  reasonable,  animals ;  and  a  combination  of  reasonable 
counsel,  reasonable  agents,  and  reasonable  litigants  can  be  a  frequent  phenome- 
non only  in  the  millennium.  Consequently  the  debates  before  the  iJord  Ordi- 
nary are  for  the  most  part  altogether  thrown  away.  In  any  view  this  should 
be  changed.  But,  manage  it  as  we  will,  so  long  as  we  retain  issues  at  all,  we 
shall  have  that  greatest  of  all  evils — discussion  before  proof — wasting  time, 
spending  money,  disgusting  litipranta,  and  every  day  increasing  their  tendency 
meekly  to  bear  injustice  rather  than  encounter  a  jury  trial. 

*  What,  then,  do  we  gain  as  a  recompense  for  this?  what  is  the  use  of  issues : 
It  is  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  explain  and  make  clear  to  the  jury  what 
it  is  that  they  have  to  try.  We  think  this  very  doubtful.  They  are  a  sort  ol 
condensed  essence  of  the  condescendence  and  the  pleas ;  and  in  order  that  the 
condensation  may  be  sufficient,  it  is  often  requisite  to  employ  technical  language, 
which  must  be  Hebrew  to  a  jury.  They  never  can  state  the  thing  more  clearly 
than  it  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  stated  in  the  plain  language  of  the  record ;  and 
if  the  language  of  our  records  is  often  prolix,  that  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
striving  to  shorten  our  pleadings,  but  is  surely  no  reason  at  all  for  making  them 
still  longer  and  more  complex,  by  tagging  on  to  them  an  addition  at  best  super- 
fluous, commonly  a  new  element  of  discord.  Let  counsel  tell  the  jtiry  what  is 
the  point  to  be  tried :  if  they  differ,  there  is  the  record  to  refer  to ;  if  they  dis- 
agree in  their  interpretation  of  the  record,  there  is  the  judge  to  decide  between 
them.     Why  should  he  not  decide  at  the  trial  as  well  as  before  it  ? 

*  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  argument  for  issues,  t.«.,  that  they  settle 
definitely  and  finally  the  point  in  dispute,  and  so  prevent  this  being  gone  back 
upon  after  the  expense  of  a  trial  has  been  incurred.  The  answer  is  short  and 
clear — ^they  don*t  do  this,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  they  should.  They 
were  intended  to  do  so ;  but  the  intention  has  been  frustrated  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Supreme  Court  of  appeal  has  held  that  an  appeal  from  an  inter- 
locutor settling  issues  is  competent  at  any  time,  ^^  in  fine  causa"  as  well  as  before 
trial ;  and,  therefore,  issues  do  not  now  determine  anything  at  all.  The  finality 
which  our  procedure  so  longs  for  is  not,  in  this  instance,  secured.  But  the 
attempt  after  it  is  not  harmless.  The  object  indeed  is  missed,  but  a  good  deal 
of  incidental  mischief  is  accomplished  notwithstanding.  The  exactness  required 
in  issues,  and  the  finality  which  does  attach  to  them  during  the  trial,  involves 
serious  risk  of  miscarriage.  Parties  are  tied  down  in  the  strictest  way — no 
latitude  is  allowed — ^amendment  is  impossible ;  and  consequently  the  smallest 
discrepancy  between  the  case  laid  and  the  proof  is  fatal.  In  short,  we  have 
ingeniously  so  managed  matters  as  to  secure  for  ourselves  all  the  evils  of  finality, 
and  to  lose  all  its  supposed  advantages.* — (P.  87.) 
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Poor- Rate. — By  arrangement  between  the  N.  L.  and  B.  Railway  Companies, 
the  passengers  were  book<^  through  and  carried  from  stations  on  the  N.  L.  line 
along  and  to  stations  on  the  B.  line,  the  N.  L.  Company  paying  over  out  of  the 
whole  fare  charged  a  fixed  sum  to  the  B.  Company  for  every  passenger  so  car* 
tied,  such  sum  being  a  reasonable  one.  It  was  held,  that  in  ascertaining  for 
the  poor-rate  the  rateable  value  of  a  part  of  the  N.  L.  line  in  a  particular  parish, 
the  aggregate  of  the  sums  so  paid  over  to  the  B.  Company  was  to  be  thrown 
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altogether  oat  of  consideration. — {R.  y.  7*Ae  Vestry  and  Chmrckwardens  of  St 
P&tcras,  32  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  146.) 

CoPTRiGBT  OF  Desiok. — In  a  bill  to  restrain  the  infringement  of  a  design  for 
QTDamenting  lace,  registered  under  the  5  &  6  Viet.,  c.  100,  compliance  with  the 
Act  is  sufficiently  pleaded  by  alleging  that  the  design  and  proprietorship  have 
been  duly  registered,  and  a  bill  containing  those  iHlegations  is  not  open  to  a 
demurrer  for  not  allesiug  in  detail  that  the  plaintiff  has  complied  with  the 
Tarious  requirements  of  the  Act.  And  if  a  defendant  insists  that  a  plaintiff  has 
lc6t  his  copyright  by  non-compliance  in  respect  of  matters  subsequently  to 
Rr^'istration,  he  must  raise  the  defence  by  plea  or  answer. — {Sarazin  v.  Hamel^ 
ti  L  J.,  Ch.  378.) 

Legacy. — F.  H.,  by  his  will,  gave  certain  annuities,  and  directed  that  they 
skoold  be  paid  by  his  trustees  out  of  the  rents  of  his  real  estate.  Testator  then 
censed  his  real  estates  to  trustees,  upon  trust  out  of  the  rents  and  income  to 
pay  the  annuities,  and  subject  thereto  upon  other  trusts.  F.  H.  died,  and  the 
reats  and  income  of  his  real  estates  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  annuities. 
It  was  held  the  gift  was  not  specific,  but  demonstrative,  and  that  the  deficiency 
most  be  paid  out  of  the  capital  of  testator^s  residuary  personal  estate. — {Paget 
f.  Hidsh,  82  L.  J.,  Ch.  468.) 

Jurisdiction. — ^In  December  1859,  M.  J.  G.  eloped  from  her  husband,  J.  H. 
G..  there  being  at  that  time  two  children  of  the  marriage.  Proceedings  for 
^4)taiDing  a  divorce  were  immediately  commenced  by  J.  H.  6. ;  a  decree  nisi 
wa^  pronounced  on  the  13  th  of  Februarr  1861,  and  made  absolute  on  the  22d 
cf  May  1861.  On  the  4th  of  May  1861,  M.  J.  G.  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown 
mile  child.  In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  this  child,  J.  H.  G.,  in  January 
1962,  vested  L.2000  reduced  annuities  in  trustees,  upon  trust  for  *  all  and 
erery  the  children  then  living  of  the  marriage  of  J.  H.  G.  and  M.  J.  G.  ;^  and 
a  sail  was  instituted  seeking  that  the  rights  of  the  parties  interested  under  this 
settlement  might  be  declar^,  and  the  trusts  of  the  settlement  might  be  carried 
cot  under  the  direction  of  the  Court.  Held,  that  although  the  real  object  of 
(be  settlor  might  be,  and  probably  was,  to  obtain  a  decision  from  the  Court 
that  the  child  in  question  was  illegitimate,  and  although  the  decision  of  the 
Court  might  affect  property  of  far  greater  value,  those  circumstances  were  not 
l^ilficient  to  warrant  the  Court  in  withholding  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary 
joriadiction.  A  suit,  such  as  that  above  mentioned,  is  not  properly  a  fictitious 
frdit,  but  is  rather  analogous  to  the  class  of  cases  in  which  a  fund  is  settled  on 
an  infant  with  the  view  of  founding  an  application  to  the  Court  respecting  the 
custody  of  the  infant's  person.  Semble — that  if  the  settlement  had  been  made 
hj  a  mere  stranger,  with  a  malicious  or  improper  motive,  the  Court  could  have 
(inclined  to  exercise  jurisdiction. — {Gumty  v.  Gumey^  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  456.) 

Railway. — A  railway  company  is  bound,  under  section  14  of  the  Railways 
Claoaes  Act,  1845,  to  construct  its  bridges  according  to  the  deposited  plans, 
notwithstanding  section  49.  A  bridge  forming  part  of  the  line  of  railway  is 
an  *  engineering  work'  within  section  14.  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce:  The 
14tb  section  says,  *•  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  company  to  deviate  from  or 
alter  the  gradients,  curves,  tunnels,  or  other  engineering  works  described  in 
the  said  plan  or  section,  except  within  the  following  limits,  and  under  the 
following  conditions,^ — limits  and  conditions  which  do  not  extend  to  the  present 
caee.  Then  the  49  th  enacts  that  ^  every  bridge  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  cairying  the  railway  over  any  road  shall  (except  where  otherwise  provided 
^  the  special  Act)  be  built  in  conformity  with  the  following  regulations.* 
Now  the  special  Act  here  incorporates  the  13th  and  14th  sections ;  and  the 
proper  rational  construction  of  the  word  'accordingly,'  as  used  in  the  13th 
action,  beyond  all  question  extends  it  to  the  limit  that  I  have  read  from  the 
(ieposited  plan,  namdy,  *  the  turnpike  road  to  Cheltenham,  and  arch  45  feet 
span,  16  feet  high.'    Now,  what  the  company  are  desirous  of  doing  is  to  make 
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that  arch  of  Sb  feet  span,  which  is  there  required  to  be  of  45  feet  ipaD.  In  nr 
opinion,  it  is  a  direct  breach  and  infringement  of  the  contract  and  enactmen 
under  which  the  bridge  was  to  be  made. — (The  Attorney 'General  ▼.  Tk 
Tewkesbury  and  Malvern  Rail.  Co,^  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  482.) 

Solicitor  and  Client. — Information  obtained  by  a  solicitor  from  a  thin 
party,  though  while  acting  professionally  for  a  client,  ia  not  priTilegedL- 
Greenough  y.  Gaskell  not  followed. — {Ford  t.  Tennant,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  465.) 

Vesting. — Testator,  by  his  will,  directed  the  interest  only  of  all  the  reaiin 
of  his  property  to  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  or  shares  as  there  mi;; 
be  children  of  N.  T.  W.,  share  and  share  alike,  as  each  of  the  said  chil<)r<| 
should  come  of  age ;  and  in  case  any  one  of  them  should  die  without  an 
children  of  their  own,  his  or  her  share  of  the  said  interest  should  deyohre  to  tb 
surviving  children,  share  and  share  alike,  and  so  on  successively  until  the  vbu 
amount  of  the  said  residue  should  come  into  the  hands  of  the  grandchildrJ 
and  great-grandchildren  of  N.  T.  W.  It  was  held,  first,  that  the  children  t^ 
immediate  vested  interests  in  the  shares,  subject  to  the  executory  eift  over,  &u 
that  the  enjoyment  only  was  postponed  till  twenty-one;  secondly,  that  w 
children  took  life  interests  only,  and  not  absolute  interests  in  the  shares :  rj 
thirdly,  that  the  gift  to  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of  N.  T.  W 
was  not  void  for  remoteness,  as  in  the  event  of  a  child  dying  leaving  issue,  tb 
death  of  that  child  was  the  period  at  which  the  class  of  persons  to  take  b. 
share  was  to  be  ascertained. — (  WethereU  v.  Wetherell^  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  476.) 

Vesting. — ^A  testator  gave  certain  property,  including  a  sum  of  L.il^* 
stock,  to  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  his  wife's  decease  as  to  L.800  part  of  u- 
said  stock  upon  trust  for  his  daughter  A.  £.  Y.  as  therein  mentioned,  and  nt't 
the  decease  of  A.  E.  Y.,  in  trust  for  her  children  living  at  the  time  of  her  dtcta  t 
equally.  The  testator  subsequently  gave  L.1200,  further  part  of  the  su 
stock,  upon  trust  for  his  daughter  S.  A.  V.  in  similar  terms  to  those  nsed  vitl 
respect  to  the  gift  of  the  L.800  stock  to  his  daughter  A.  £.  Y. ;  and  after  tw 
decease  of  his  said  daughter  S.  A.  V.,  upon  trust  to  transfer  the  said  Ll.Ni 
stock  to  all  and  every  the  children  of  his  said  last-mentioned  daug:hter  at  N 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  was  thereinbefore  mentioned  with  resj^v^ 
to  the  sum  of  L.800  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter  A.  £.  Y.  It  was  held.  tLi 
a  child  of  S.  A.  V.  who  predeceased  her  mother,  took  no  share  in  the  fuLi 
--iSwift  V.  Swift,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  479.) 

Reference. — ^Where  a  sum  of  money  is  agreed  to  be  paid  for  wori  ti^ 
materials  upon  the  certificate  of  a  third  person,  if  such  third  person,  in  cuUu- 
^n  with  and  by  the  procurement  of  the  person  who  has  agreed  to  pay,  imprcn 
perly  neglects  to  certify,  an  action  at  law  may  be  maintained  against  the  latt^' 
for  the  agreed  sum,  notwithstanding  the  certificate  was  made  a  condition  prv- 
cedent  to  the  payment  of  the  money. — {Batterbury  v.  Vyse^  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  l^*^-^ 

Reference. — Plaintiff  agreed  with  defendant  to  empty  a  mill-pool  for  5^-' 
a  cubic  yard  of  mud,  the  admeasurement  of  the  mud  removed  to  be  settled  bj 
N. ;  and  if  any  dispute  arose,  the  dispute  to  be  referred  to  N.,  to  be  by  bim  d*  - 
cided ;  and  it  was  held,  that  although  the  former  part  of  the  agreement  wa^  dc; 
revocable,  the  latter  part  was  revocable. — {Mills  v.  Bayley,  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  17'.') 

AncnoN. — The  presence  of  a  single  puffer  at  a  sale  of  goods  by  aoctioD  .< 
evidence  of  fraud,  whether  the  sale  be  advertised  to  be  without  reserve  or  d*'. 
Byles,  J. :  The  rule  of  the  common  law  is  perfectly  plain.  Wherever  there  id* 
sale  by  auction,  whether  or  no  it  is  advertised  to  be  without  reserve,  and  :t 
appears,  either  from  special  notice  or  from  the  nature  of  the  transactioa,  thst 
the  goods  are  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  then  the  presence  of  ooe  f^^ 
is  some  indication  of  fraud.  This  is  a  rule  which  is  much  older  than  the  oldest 
law  of  England.  It  is  a  rule  of  general  morality.  *  Tdlendam  est  igitor  ct 
rebus  oontrahendis  omne  mendacium.  Non  licitatorem  venditor,  nee  qui  cod* 
tra  asse  liceatur,  emptor  opponet.' — (Green  v.  Baverstock^  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  1^^) 
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Calls.— To  an  action  for  calls  on  shares  in  a  joint-stock  comDany,  registered 
r;  jer  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Act,  1856,  ana  having  Table  B.  as  the  articles 
<f  m  asociation,  it  is  no  answer  that  the  shares  were  taken  on  the  faith  of  a 
InginseDtation  in  the  memorandum  of  association  that  the  capital  was  to  be  a 
oBuio  named  snm,  and  that  the  intended  capital  was  not  and  could  not  be 
R.<td,  and  only  a  small  and  insignificant  numoer  of  shares  taken,  insufficient 
tarrr  on  the  business  of  the  company,  and  that  defendant  never  assented  to 
tk  baiineaB  being  commenced  or  carried  on  with  the  shares  taken.  Pollock, 
(  6. :  This  company  has  been  formed  and  registered,  and  it  is  an  existing 
'  m^j.  Then,  if  you  take  shares  in  a  company,  not  guarding  against  the 
I  LliiitT  to  be  called  on  to  pay  the  calls,  you  are  liable  to  pay  them,  unless 
ofKslj  exempted.  The  question  then  arises,  Does  the  Act  of  Parliament 
ff^te  any  exemption  ?  I  can  find  none.  On  the  contrary,  under  Table  B., 
tbe  goveniing  body  is  entitled  to  make  calls  the  moment  the  company  is  estab- 
ky :  &Dd  the  reason  of  that  is,  the  subscribers  for  shares  become  liable  to  pay 
VTcall  upon  the  shares  subscribed  for  among  themselves. — {The  Ornamental 
TWrorik  Co.  (Lim.)  v.  Brown,  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  191.) 

Chabter-partt. — Declaration  on  a  charter-party,  made  at  Liverpool  by  the 

r^aintiff  as  captain  and  the  defendant  as  charterer, — *"  That  the  ship  shall  take  a 

y  and  complete  cargo,  and  proceed  to  Sydney,  and  deliver  it  tliere  in  the 

^  manner,  agreeably  to  bills  of  lading ;  in  consideration  whereof,  the  char- 

ttfer  shall  pay,  for  the  use  and  hire  of  the  vessel  in  respect  of  the  said  voyage, 

Llo.)0  in  full,  on  condition  of  her  taking  a  cargo  of  not  less  than  1000  tons ; 

fannent  to  be  made  as  follows,  viz.,  the  captain  to  receive  the  freight  payable 

tiiruid  as  per  bills  of  lading,  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  cash  on  delivery.^ 

AvenDent,  that  all  conditions  were  performed,  and  all  things  happened  neces- 

^  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  the  action.     Breach,  that  defendant  did 

D)t  pay  the  balance  of  L.1550,  over  and  above  the  freight  payable  abroad  as 

ps  bills  of  lading.     Plea,  that  the  ship  did  not,  nor  could,  take  a  cargo  of  not 

!«  than  1000  tons  pursuant  to  the  condition,  but  could  and  did  only  take  a 

m  much  less  cargo.     It  was  held,  on  demurrer,  that  if  the  ship's  taking  a 

<^i  of  not  lees  than  1000  tons  was  originally  a  condition  precedent,  defendant 

<X4ild  not  plead  it  in  bar  to  the  action,  having  had  a  substantial  P^rt  of  the 

ivnaderation  for  his  promise  to  pay. — {Pust  v.  Dowie,  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  179.) 

Chique. — A  draft  payable  to  order  is  not  rendered  void  by  l)eing  post-dated  ; 
tae  provisions  of  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  184,  s.  13,  and  21  &  22  Vict.,  c.  20,  being 
applicable  only  to  drafts  payable  to  bearer.  The  holder  without  indorsement 
ii  a  draft  payable  to  order,  though  taken  by  him  bond  Jide  and  for  value,  has  no 
^it^  title  than  the  person  from  whom  he  took  it ;  and  such  holder  is  affected 
5?  fraud,  of  which  he  has  notice  before  he  obtains  the  formal  indorsement. — 
mutkr  V.  Forster,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  IGl.) 

Copyright. — If  a  print,  the  copyright  of  which  is  conferred  on  the  engraver 
'^r  publisher  by  the  Engraving  Copyright  Acts,  8  Geo.  II.,  c.  13,  and  7  Geo. 
f'l-,  c.  38,  be  copied  by  the  process  of  photography,  this  is  a  copying  for  which 
«» action  may  be  maintained  under  the  17  Geo.  III.,  c.  57.  Quaere — whether 
fiflgle  copies  by  hand,  or  a  transfer  of  the  design  to  an  article  of  manufacture, 
»(mld  be  within  the  17  Geo.  III.,  c.  57.  5^wi6/c— per  Willes,  J.,  that  this  statute 
mJj  applies  to  a  production  of  copies  by  some  process  capable  of  multiplying 
^  number  of  copies  indefinitely.  Erie,  C.  J. — The  question  is,  whether  a  pho- 
't'grapher  who  has  taken  photographic  copies  of  a  print  is  within  the  meaning 
rf  the  Act.  The  very  statement  of  the  question  makes  the  answer  self-evident. 
^  object  of  the  statute  was  to  secure  to  the  inventor  the  commercial  value  of 
Particle,  as  a  reward  for  making  an  object  of  attraction,  and  as  a  stimulant 
^  others  to  do  likewise.  A  photographic  copy  is  as  good,  if  not  a  better  copy 
tltiui  any  other,  whether  it  be  on  a  large  or  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  not  the  ex- 
^^'nt  of  the  paper,  but  the  design  placed  upon  it,  and  the  ideas  which  that  design 
Kmyejrs,  that  are  the  source  of  pleasure.    Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  it 
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makes  any  difference  that  the  copj  is  produced  by  a  proceBS  not  known  at  thu 
time  the  statute  was  passed.  It  is  still  a  copy,  and  copying  in  any  manner  a 
prohibited  by  the  statute— {6?am6ari  v.  Ball,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  166.) 

Game. — If  wild  rabbits  be  both  started  and  killed  on  the  same  esUle^  tbtr 
are  the  absolute  property  of  the  landowner,  and  not  of  the  captor— so  held  h 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas.    WihU 
B. — It  has  been  argued  in  this  case,  that  an  animal  ferx  naturm  ooold  not  ~ 
the  subject  of  independent  property  ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  the  common  law  ] 
affirmed  a  right  of  property  in  animals,  even  though  they  'were /era  naturx, 
they  were  restrained  either  by  habit  or  enclosure  within  the  boonds  uf 
owner.  .  .  .  But  the  right  of  property  is  not  absolute,  for  if  deer,  fowls.,  et** 
attain  their  wild  condition  again,  the  property  in  them  is  said  to  be  lost.     1 ' 
principle  of  the  common  law  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  reasonable  one :  / 
m  cases  where,  either  from  their  own  induced  habits  or  the  confinement  ii 
posed  by  man,  there  has  been  brought  about  in  the  nature  of  wild  animals  t 
character  of  having  a  fixed  abode  in  a  particular  locality,  the  law  does  not  ref 
to  recognise  in  the  owner  of  the  land  which  sustains  them  a  property  co-extpi. 
sive  with  this  state  of  things.  ...  It  is,  I  think,  too  late  now  for  the  Courts  c 
law  to  meet  this  change  of  circumstances  by  declaring  property  in  lire  game 
—{Blades  v.  Higgs,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  182.) 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act.— Plaintiff  was  leesee  of  certain  home 
erected  and  in  course  of  erection,  situate  on  a  high  road ;  and  defendants, 
railway  company,  being  authorized  by  their  Act,  made  an  obetmction  ah 
deviation  in  the  road  near  the  houses,  so  that  that  part  of  the  road  running  b; 
the  houses  was  no  longer  used  as  a  high  road,  and  the  access  to  the  houses  « 
made  less  convenient,  and  the  number  of  persons  passing  them  was  much  r 
duced,  and  the  houses  were  rendered  less  suitable  for  shops,  and  their  value  m 

greatly  diminished.  It  was  held,  in  error,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  QueeLl 
ench,  that  plaintiff  had  received  such  a  special  damnification  beyond  the  re 
of  the  public  from  the  railway  works,  that  he  was  entitled  to  compensatioi 
under  8  Vict.,  c.  18,  s.  68,  and  8  Vict.,  c.  20,  s.  6. — {Chamberlain  v.  7  k 
West'Ejid  of  London  and  Crystal  Palace  Rail,  Co.,  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  173.) 

Marine  Insurance. — Plaintiff  effected  a  policy  of  insurance  on  6500  ba^.'s  ci 
coffee,  '  warranted  free  from  capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  and  all  the  cvzue 
quences  thereof,  or  of  any  attempt  thereat,  and  free  from  all  consequences 
hostilities,  riots,  or  commotions.^    At  the  time  the  vessel  set  out  on  her  voy. 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York,  a  war  was  raging  between  the  Northern  ac 
Southern  States  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  as  an  act  of  hoatilitT 
persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  Southern  States  had  extinguished  a  li^^* 
which  had  up  to  that  time  been  kept  burning  at  a  lighthouse  at  Cape  Hattera^. 
The  captain,  from  ordinary  causes,  got  out  of  his  reckoning,  and  in  conseqnecc^ 
ran  ashore  on  Cape  Hatteras.     If  the  light  had  been  burning,  the  captain  couH 
have  seen  it,  and  could  have  avoided  the  damage.   When  the  ship  went  aground, 
she  was  boarded  by  two  officers  in  the  military  service  of  the  Southern  Stittss 
with  some  show  of  taking  possession  of  her  and  her  cargo.     Certain  perfoos 
acting  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  States  as  ^vers  then  commenced  taking 
the  cargo  out  of  the  ship ;  they  took  out  120  bags,  when  the  soldiers  of  the 
Southern  States  again  interfered,  and  prevented  more  being  taken  out.    If  thii 
interference  had  not  taken  place,  1000  bags,  in  addition  to  the  120,  but  Dot 
more,  could  have  been  saved.    From  the  first  there  was  no  hope  that  the  sli'p 
could  be  got  off.     It  was  held  that  the  insurers  were  liable  as  for  a  partial  loss. 
That  as  the  1000  bags  would  liave  been  saved  but  for  the  direct  act  of  thi 
soldiers,  the  loss  of  these  was  covered  by  the  exception.    But  that  for  the  \(» 
of  the  remainder  the  insurers  were  liable,  as  they  were  lost  by  the  perils  of  tU 
sea ;  and  the  putting  out  the  light,  though  an  act  of  hostility,  was  too  remotely 
connected  with  the  loss  to  be  consider^  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  so  briitg  it 
within  the  exception.    It  was  also  held,  that  if  a  ship  and  cargo  be  reduced  to 
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mA  a  state  by  the  perils  of  the  sea  as  that  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  but, 
wiiile  they  still  exist  in  specie,  they  are  nominally  taken  possession  of  by  per- 
»jfB  in  the  military  service  of  a  belligerent  state,  this  is  a  loss  by  perils  of  the 
lea,  and  not  by  capture. — (lonides  v.  The  Universal  Marine  Association^  82  L. 
L  C.  P.  170.) 

Medical  Act. — T.  and  S.  were  in  partnership  as  surgeons  and  apothecaries. 
At  the  time  when  the  services  were  performed  and  the  goods  supplied,  for 
?uicb  the  present  action  was  brought,  T.  was  duly  registered  under  the  21  & 
::i  Vict.,  c.  90,  but  S.  was  not.  S.  was  registered  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
OQ  which  the  cause  was  tried.  It  was  held,  the  requirements  of  section  32 
▼rre  complied  with,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  both  S.  and  T.  should 
hiTe  been  registered  at  the  time  the  services  were  performed,  or  when  the  writ 
Tis  issued.  Also,  per  Erie,  C.  J.,  and  Byles,  J.,  that  even  if  S.  had  not  been 
r^fistered  at  all,  T.  being  duly  registered,  the  action  was  maintainable. — 
ihrner  v.  Reyncdl,  32  L.  J.,  C.  P.  164.) 

Medicai.  Act. — The  21  &  22  Vict.,  c.  90,  gives  a  physician  who  is  registered 
nQiief  the  Act  a  legal  right  to  recover  fees  without  a  special  agreement  for 
TifOiuneration. — {Gibbon  v.  Budd^  32  L.  J.,  Ex.  182.) 

Xegugence. — Defendant,  being  owner  of  premises  within  the  area  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  and  having  authority  under  section  77  to 
e^Dstruct  a  drain  from  thence  to  the  common  sewer,  contracted  with  H.  to  do 
tbe  work.  It  became  necessary  to  cut  a  deep  trench  from  the  premises  across 
tl^  footpath  of  the  public  highway  ;  and  the  drain  having  been  laid,  the  earth, 
^c,  were  so  insufficiently  reinstated  under  the  footway,  that  a  subsidence  took 
pUce,  and  plaintiff  passing  along  during  the  night  fell  into  the  hole,  and  was 
iojared.  It  was  hela,  that  by  the  general  rule  applicable  to  such  cases,  H.,  and 
m  defendant,  was  liable  for  the  negligence,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
IK^h  and  111th  sections  of  the  Act  (which  makes  it  imperative,  under  a 
penalty  of  so  much  per  day,  on  persons  breaking  up  the  streets  by  authority  of 
tbe  Act  substantially  to  reinstate  them  with  all  convenient  speed)  to  alter  the 
respective  liabilities  of  employers  and  contractors,  and  render  the  defendant 
personally  liable.— (Gray  v.  Pullen,  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  169.) 

Neguqence. — Defendant,  a  builder,  contracted  in  writing  with  local  com- 
missioners to  make  a  sewer.  He  verbally  underlet  to  N.  the  excavation  and 
kickwork  at  a  fixed  price  per  yard,  including  fencing,  watching  and  lighting, 
(iefendant  supplying  the  bricks  in  his  own  carts  and  removing  the  surplus  clay 
ht)m  the  cutting.  I^.  employed  men  under  him  by  the  day.  Defendant's 
TAme  as  contractor  was  over  the  door  of  an  office  near  the  works,  but  the  com- 
mbsioners  employed  the  clerk  of  the  works.  Defendant  stated  that  if  the  work 
Tere  not  done  to  his  satisfaction  he  should  have  dismissed  N.  Owing  to  the 
icsafficient  lighting,  plaintiff  fell  into  an  unfenced  part  of  the  excavated  trench, 
ao<i  was  injured.  After  the  accident  N.  put  up  a  fence  and  a  light.  It  was 
held,  that  on  these  facts,  the  defendant  was  liaole. — (Blatce  v.  Thirsty  32  L. 
J,  Ex-  189.) 

Poor-Rate. — The  property  of  a  gas  company  lay  in  five  townships,  of  which 
the  respondent  township  was  one,  and  consisted  of  lands  and  buildings,  with 
retorts  and  furnaces,  and  pipes  attached  thereto,  used  for  the  making  of  gas  ; 
of  buildings  used  as  storehouses  and  offices  ;  and  of  land  occupied  by  mains  and 
pipes.  The  property  in  the  respondent  township  consisted  of  the  lauds  and 
buiMings,  and  apparatus  for  making  the  gas,  and  of  part  of  the  mains  and  pipes, 
vbich  passed  through  the  respondent  township  into  the  other  townships.  It 
was  held,  that  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  company 
might  be  ascertained,  by  taking  from  the  latest  published  accounts  of  the  com- 
pany the  sum  of  the  annual  gross  receipts  for  sale  of  gas,  and  of  the  residuary 
products  from  the  materials  after  the  gas  had  been  made,  and  for  the  hire  of  gas- 
meters  and  fittings,  and  work  done ;  from  this  amount,  by  deducting  the  gross 
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expenditure,  the  net  receipts  might  be  obtained,  and  a  proper  sam  would  then 
have  to  be  deducted  for  tenante*  profits,  and  for  interest  on  capital,  rates  and 
taxes,  the  cost  of  renewal,  repairs  and  insurance  of  buildings  and  plant,  and 
renewal  of  the  mains.  It  was  held  also,  in  accordance  with  The  Queen  v.  MUe 
End  Old  Touniy  and  The  Queen  v.  The  West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Company, 
that  the  stations,  works,  buildings,  etc.,  ought  to  be  valued  as  fixed  property, 
deriving  some  additional  value  from  their  being  used  as  part  of  the  gas-works. 
It  was  held,  also,  that  the  rateable  value  of  the  mains  and  pipes,  which  would 
be  the  residue,  after  deducting  the  net  rateable  value  of  the  stations,  works, 
buildings,  and  lands  within  the  respondents^  township  from  the  value  of  the 
whole  rateable  property  of  the  company,  must  be  apportioned  among  the  differ- 
ent townships,  not  simply  according  to  the  extent  of  the  mains  contained  in 
each,  but*  keeping  in  view  also  the  fact,  that  part  of  them  contributed  directly, 
and  part  only  indirectly,  to  the  profits,  as  had  been  held  in  The  Queen  v.  The 
West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Company, — {R.  v.  The  Sheffield  United  Gaslight  Co.^ 
32  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  169.) 

Poor-Rate. — ^The  E.  C.  Railway  Company  were  rated  to  the  poor-rates  of 
the  parish  of  A.,  in  respect  of  their  line  of  railway  running  through  the  parish. 
The  company  made  a  gross  charge  to  their  customers  for  goods  carried  over  their 
line, — such  charge  including  not  only  the  carriage  along  the  line,  but  also  the 
various  services  rendered  at  the  stations  in  loading,  unl<Mtdiilg,  etc.  No  appro- 
priation was  made  in  the  books  or  accounts  of  the  company  of  such  last  portion 
of  the  amount  charged  for  the  carriage  of  goods ;  but  according  to  the  cleariog 
system  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Clearing  Act,  1848,  18  &  14  Vict.,  c.  2Sy 
the  appellants  calculated  the  terminai  charges  upon  L.60d6,  the  gross  parochial 
earning  in  A.  to  be  L.2829,  and  they  contended  that  the  gross  amount  of 
parochial  earnings  was  the  difference  between  those  two  sums.  It  was  held,  the 
stations  were  to  be  treated  as  only  indirectly  contributing  to  the  profits  of  the 
line ;  that  the  amount  of  the  terminals,  and  the  amount  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  earning  them,  were  parts  of  the  general  earnings  and  expenses  of  the 
line,  and  were  to  be  treated  as  any  other  part  of  the  gross  receipts  and  out- 
goings, and  therefore,  that  the  appellants  were  wrong. — (72.  v.  TJie  Eastern 
Counties  Bail.  Co.,  32  L.  J.,  M.  Ca.  174.) 

Truck  Act. — If  an  artificer,  engaged  in  an  employment  which  comes  within 
1  &  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  37,  receives  of  his  own  accord  goods  at  a  shop  kept  by  his 
employer,  and  a  coiTesponding  amount  is  deducted  by  his  employer  from 
his  wages  at  their  next  settling,  this  is  a  payment  of  wages  in  goods  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3,  and  subjects  the  employer  to  trhe  penalties  of  section 
9.  If  payment  of  wages  has  been  made  in  ^M>as,  no  subsequent  payment  of 
the  wages  in  cash  can  purge  the  offence  so  committed  ;  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  which  declare  the  payment  void,  and  also  illegal  and  punishable,  being 
cumulative. — (  WiUfon  v.  Cookson,  and  Fisher  v.  Jones,  32  L.  «f.,  M.  Ca.  177.) 

Company. — A  company  cannot  covenant  not  to  oppose  a  bill,  which,  if  passed, 
would  deprive  the  sharenolders  of  the  protection  alfforded  by  the  Wharncliffe 
order.  Wood,  V.  C. — Though  a  public  company  may  apply  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  cannot  legally  covenant  with  a  third  party  to  do  so,  since  it 
would  thereby  render  its  funds  liable  in  the  event  of  its  not  applying.  Share- 
holders in  a  company,  the  directors  of  which  have  affixed  the  company^s  seal  to 
an  agreement,  some  of  the  provisions  whereof  are  illegal,  are  entitled  to  have 
the  agreement  set  aside,  so  lar  as  it  is  ultra  vires,  leaving  the  operation  of  the 
rest  of  the  agreement  to  be  adjusted  by  litigation  or  otherwise  between  the  con- 
tracting parties. — Maunsell  v.  The  Midland  Great  Western  {of  Ireland)  Rail- 
Co.,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  513.) 
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.1  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England.  By  James 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Recorder  of  Newark-on-Trent.     Macmillan  and  Co.    1863. 

This  b<x>k  has  already  attained  to  a  high  position  both  in  the  legal 
worid  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  general  public.  It  is  not  a 
specimen  of  the  ordinary  stamp  of  English  law  books.  Such  books 
are  usually  written,  either  for  the  use  of  Students  and  practitioners 
in  courts  of  justice, — in  which  case  they  are  so  crowded  with 
matters  ef  detail  and  reference  as  to  be  unreadable  by  the  public, 
—or  they  are  written  by  men  who  are  waiting  for  business,  as 
advertisements  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  author  in  some 
special  department  of  law,  and,  as  such,  are  addressed  to  solicitors 
and  agents,  from  whom  the  writer  looks  for  his  reward.  Books 
written  with  either  of  these  objects  have  their  own  value ;  and 
if  they  are  good  they  are  appreciated,  but  the  numbers  of  their 
readers  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  members  of  that  pro- 
fession for  whom  they  are  intended.  They  do  not  appeal  to  the 
reading  public ;  and  if  they  did,  the  public  would  not  Usten  to 
them.  Mr  Stephen,  however,  does  appeal  to  the  public.  His 
book  is  addressed  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  legal  profession,  and  it  has 
loet  with  appreciation  on  both  sides.  ^  It  is  intended  neither  for 
practical  use,  nor  for  an  introduction  to  professional  study.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  give  an  account  of  the  general  scope,  tendency,  and  design, 
of  an  important  part  of  our  institutions,  of  which  surely  none  can 
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have  a  greater  moral  significance,  or  be  more  closely  connected  with 
broad  principles  of  morality  and  politics,  than  those  by  which  men 
rightfully,  deliberately,  and  in  cold  blood,  kill,  enslave,  and  otherwise 
torment  their  fellow-creatures.'  It  is,  in  short,  a  very  snccessfiil 
attempt  to  treat  what  appears  to  be  strictly  professional  topics  in  a 
popular  way,  or,  at  least,  to  throw  a  sufficient  amount  of  interest 
round  a  difficult  subject,  as  to  make  it  intelligible  and  valuable  to 
the  majority  of  people.  And  it  is  no  light  task  to  handle  easily, 
and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly,  such  a  subject  as  the  general 
scope  and  bearing  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  without  dero- 
gating from  its  dignity.  Yet  Mr  Stephen  succeeds  in  doing  so  ;  and 
his  success  is  mainly  due  to  his  natural  subtlety  of  mind,  his  clear 
logical  reasoning,  the  originality  of  hisi  speculation,  a  perspicaous 
and  polished  style,  an  arrangement  that  proves  at  once  the  perfect 
mastery  of  his  subject,  and  an  educated  and  scholar-like  tone,  that 
is  not  always  met  with  in  legal  treatises. 

The  volume  commences  with  an  historical  sketch  of  English 
criminal  law,  and  is  then  divided  into  three  parts — Crime,  Procedure, 
and  Evidence,  which  are  severally  treated  at  considerable  length. 
The  historical  chapter  is  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  book. 
History  is  not  the  author^s  strong  point.  Much  of  the  chapter  is 
compiled  with  great  ability  and  conciseness;  the  right  points  are 
taken  up,  and  the  nail  is  hit  upon  the  head,  but  there  is  no  spirit  in 
the  strokes.  Mr  Stephen's  heart  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  details  of 
history.  He  has  no  affection  for  history  or  interest  in  it ;  but  to  make 
his  work  complete,  he  has  been  compelled  to  touch  upon  it.  The  re* 
suit  is,  a  want  of  thoroughness  and  a  failure  in  the  working  out  of 
minute  details ;  and  these  drawbacks  give  this  chapter  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fragment  of  a  greater  work.  It  is  more  like  a  student's 
abridgment  of  a  history  of  criminal  law,  than  what  it  professes  to 
be,  an  introduction  to  a  philosophical  treatise  upon  the  subject.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say,  that  the  author  does  not  purpose  to  give  an  ex- 
haustive  account  of  the  historical  growth  of  criminal  procedure.  '  I 
have  designedly,'  he  says  ^  omitted  everything  which  did  not  seem  to 
me  essential  to  the  observations  which  I  propose  to  make  on  the 
different  parts  of  our  system.'  Those  omissions,  however,  are  to  be 
regretted ;  because  if  this  book  is  intended  to  take  the  position  of  a 
really  great  book  on  criminal  law,  and  if  permanent  and  not  transient 
popularity  is  desired,  it  ought  to  have  contained  more  than  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  history. 
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It  is  in  the  remaining  portion  of  his  book  that  Mr  Stephen's 
strength  lies.  In  the  more  philosophical  portions,  those  namely 
i:poD  crime  and  evidence,  he  appears  at  his  best.  In  these  chapters 
be  raises,  discusses,  and  answers  a  variety  of  questions,  that  are 
thoroughly  congenial  to  his  mind.  As  they  are  introduced  one 
after  another, — now  as  to  the  relation  of  criminal  law  to  morality, — 
DOW  as  to  specific  criminal  intention, — now  as  to  insanity  and  the  re- 
kdon  of  it  to  responsibility  and  intention;  or  again,  as  to  the  nature 
of  evidence  and  belief,  the  classification  of  evidence  as  direct  and 
drcamstantial,  the  rules  as  to  the  competency  or  incompetency  of 
witnesses, — as  these  questions,  and  other  kindred  topics  arise,  Mr 
Stephen  enters  on  his  work  with  pleasure.  Whether  as  an  oppo- 
D^t  or  a  partisan,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  manner  in 
which  these  questions  are  discussed.  And  if  at  times  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  utility  of  the  results  that  are  arrived  at,  and  to  say  that 
the  aathor^s  love  of  running  matters  up  to  principles,  and  of  specu- 
lating from  a  distance  with  a  shrewd  and  almost  ultra-practical  sense 
oo  human  nature  and  social  life,  may  be  carried  to  extremes,  we 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  power  of  mind,  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
remarks,  and  the  subtlety  of  speculation  which  are  displayed  in 
these  discussions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  minute  criticism  of  Mr 
Stephen's  views  on  the  various  important  subjects  that  are  discussed 
in  this  volume.  That  has  been  done  already  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  day,  and  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Neither  do  we  purpose  to 
dwell  upon  the  accounts  of  celebrated  cases  which  are  introduced  at 
length  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  to  illustrate  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  English  and  French  procedure.  It  is  enough  to 
call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  these  cases  are  narrated.  No 
better  model  of  criminal  reporting  could  be  found;  and  any  one  who 
TaJnes  clearness,  impartiality,  precision,  and  terseness  in  such  re- 
ports, will  find  them  most  instructive.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  these 
subjects,  we  propose  to,  take  Mr  Stephen*s  volume  as  a  text-book, 
and  to  attempt  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  working  of  French 
and  English  criminal  practice,  and  to  show  wherein  these  two 
sjstems  are  superior,  and  where  inferior,  to  our  own. 


All  criminal  procedure  is  carried  on  upon  one  of  two  principles, 
or  some  modification  of  these  principles.  When  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  the  examination  into  the  circumstances  takes  the  form 
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either  of  a  litigation  or  of  an  investigation.  It  is  either  a  privat 
matter  between  two  parties  to  be  conducted  throogh  the  agency  < 
the  injured  party,  in  which  case,  he  demands  the  punishment  < 
the  aggressor,  and  the  judge  moderates  between  them ;  or  it  is 
public  matter,  in  which  the  State  is  interested,  and  in  that  case  \ 
assumes  the  form  of  a  public  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  matte 
and  the  public  demand  the  punishment  of  the  criminal.  This  ma 
be  shortly  expressed  by  sa3dng,  that  a  trial  may  be  viewed  as 
litigation  or  as  an  inquisition.  It  may  be  a  question  as  to  which 
the  true  mode  of  procedure ;  or  perhaps  when  the  advantages  and  di^ 
advantages  of  the  two  systems  are  weighed  together,  it  may  appei 
that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  conducting  criminal  wc»^  as 
the  most  conducive  to  the  suppression  of  crime,  is  a  combination  < 
the  two  systems. 

As  we  proceed  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  apped 
that  the  English  system  is  as  nearly  as  possible  purely  litigious,  tU 
French  system  purely  inquisitorial,  and  that  the  Scotch  systen^ 
though  inclining  more  to  the  litigious  than  the  inquisitorial,  is  i^ 
reality  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  English  system  of  procedure,  we  say,  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
purely  litigious.  It  consists  of  four  steps:  the  detection  and  appre^ 
hension  of  offenders,  the  preparation  of  the  case  for  trialy  the  triaj 
and  sentence,  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  It  is  with  the  twd 
first  steps  that  we  are  more  immediately  concerned.  The  trial  is 
conducted,  with  some  slight  differences  in  procedure,  much  as  it  is| 
with  us  in  Scotland,  on  the  litigious  principle.  It  is  anneoessaiy  to 
describe  the  process. 

When  a  crime  has  been  committed,  it  is  at  once  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  police  authorities.     They  intrust  the  case  to  some 
individual  policeman,   who,  afiier  inquiry,  brings  the  person  on 
whom  his  suspicions  fall,  before  the  justices  in  petty  sessions.    It  is 
their  duty  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  suspicion.    This  investina- 
tion  is  conducted  in  the  simplest  manner.    No  questions  are  pat  t» 
the  accused,  and  no  public  oflScer  of  responsibility  conducts  the  ex* 
amination  of  the  witnesses.    The  whole  business  is  in  the  hands  oi 
the  magistrate's  clerk,  who  is  generally  an  attorney  of  some  standing! 
and  experience.     He  attends  the  petty  sessional  court,  arranges  the 
order  of  business,  takes  down  the  deposition  of  the  complainant  and 
his  witnesses,  reads  over  the  depositions  to  the  witnesses,  weighs  the 
evidence,  points  out  flaws,  suggests  improvements,  advises  the  beach . 
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utd  generally  acts  as  quasi  prosecutor, — not  that  lie  is  in  any  niiiiu:c'r 
reo^ised  as  such,  neither  do  snch  duties  come  witliiu  the  scopo  ul' 
his  office,  but  owinj^  to  the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor,  an^l  tiif 
incompetence  of  the  magistratoe,  who  do  not  profess  any  great  Il'i;^) 
knowledge,  be  is  obliged  to  assume  this  responsibility.  If  the  iL.sult 
of  this  examination  ia  such  as  to  cast  grave  suspicion  upoji  tho 
Kcuaed,  and  he,  after  hearing  the  depoations  of  the  witnesses  i  cail 
orer  to  him,  is  anable  or  unwilling  to  eicplain  his  conduct,  \w  i^j 
committed  to  stand  his  trial  either  at  the  sessions  or  the  assizer,  luil 
the  case  thAi  enters  upon  its  second  stage.  So  far,  the  only  ankiul 
on  whom  anytliing  like  responsibility  could  fall,  is  the  prosecuting 
policeman ;  the  only  judges  under  whose  jarisdictlon  the  accused  litis 
been  brought,  the  justices  in  petty  sessions;  and  the  only  kwvut 
connected  with  the  case  either  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defsiiui;,  is 
the  justices'  clerk. 

In  the  second  stage  there  is  no  very  material  change.  Tiie  pri)- 
Kcnting  policeman,  indeed,  plays  a  secondary  part,  and  the  ])rii- 
paration  of  the  case  is  lefl  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
He  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  public  officer.  He  prepares  tlm 
case  for  trial  exactly  as  he  would  prepare  a  civil  case,  and  on  tho 
mqe  terms:  that  is  to  say,  he  is  paid  by  his  employer,  tlu-  {>ii.i- 
lecutor,  who  is  bound  over  under  heavy  penalties  to  follow  out  Iiis 
information  by  a  prosecution.  In  some  cases,  and  in  certain  circuit 
towns,  the  prosecuting  attorney  ia  entitled  to  receive  an  allowLuirt- 
from  the  public,  bat  this  is  by  no  means  the  rule ;  and  when  it  (W-^ 
exist,  the  allowance  is  so  smaJl  that  it  would  not  repay  an  attcirm  v. 
m  respectable  practice,  to  take  up  the  cases,  or  at  least,  to  do  tliom 
justice.  Hence,  they  are  sought  after  by  an  inferior  cla!:s  '>!' 
tttomeys,  who  hope  by  some  means  or  another  to  make  somttliiiii; 
out  of  them.  They  receive  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  from  iIil- 
magistrates'  derk,  copy  them  out  in  the  form  of  a  brie^  and  haiul 
them  over  to  cwnnsel,  generally  speaking  in  court,  on  the  day  ol 
trial,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is  conducted  to  its  conclusion 
leiy  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  case  for  the  defence  is  in  tlio 
majority  of  instances  conducted  in  Scotland,  and  without  inti<.'h 
more  elaborate  preparation. 

The  accused,  on  the  other  hand,  has  every  advantage  for  hi-.  iIl- 
fence,  and  some  that  are  unknown  in  this  country.  He  hasct^rtuin 
facilities  that  are  not  granted  to  a  defendant  in  a  civil  action.  11'.' 
on  employ  conosel  and  attorneys,  he  can  sabposna  his  witnessf^,  )ii.' 
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is  entitled  bj  Act  of  Parliament^  to  a  copy  of  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  against  him,  at  a  small  price  (l^d.  for  every  folio  of  ninety 
words)  ;  or,  if  he  wishes  to  inspect  them  at  his  trial,  he  may  do  so 
without  fee  or  reward;  and  by  the  custom  of  the  bar,  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  call  upon  any  barrister  in  court,  when  he  is  brought  up  to 
be  tried,  to  undertake  his  defence  for  the* fee  of  L.l,  38.  6d.,  the 
depositions  serving  the  purpose  of  a  brief.  Besides  this,  he  has 
always  a  chance  of  escape  before  his  trial,  in  the  presentment  to  the 
grand  jury.  The  prosecuting  policeman  here  again  appears  upon 
the  field.  He  collects  and  marshals  the  witnesses,  and*  takes  them 
to  the  grand  jury  room,  and  the  Bill  is  presented  to  the  foreman,  who 
has  the  depositions  before  him.  The  grand  jury  consist  of  respect- 
able merchants  and  tradesmen  at  sessions,  of  country  gentlemen  at 
assizes,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  as  ignorant  of  criminal  law  as  the 
witnesses  whom  they  examine.  They,  however,  have  no  profes- 
sional assistance,  not  even  the  magistrates'  clerk.  Their  investiga- 
tion is,  therefore,  of  the  roughest  and  most  general  kind;  but  with 
them  rests  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  trial.  If  they  bring  in  a 
true  Bill,  the  prisoner  is  arraigned ;  if  not,  he  goes  free. 

On  the  most  cursory  consideration  of  this  system,  many  very 
palpable  defects  are  apparent.    If  the  true  object  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, and  the  whole  machinery  of  criminal  procedure  be  the 
detection  and  the  repression  of  crime  and  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  it  is  clear  that  the  English  system  does  not  effect  this 
purpose.    It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  this  sort  of  desultory  pro- 
cedure many  criminal  acts  must  remain  undetected  or  uninvesti- 
gated ;  and  when  investigated,  many  guilty  criminals  must  escape 
through  a  deficiency  of  evidence  or  a  faulty  management  of  the 
case.     These  two  evils  flow  firom  the  same  source,  the  want, 
namely,  of  some  responsible  person  to  conduct  the  machinery  of  a 
criminal  inquiry  and  trial.     Owing  to  this  want,  many  crimes 
are  committed  in  England  that  are  overlooked.     A  poor  man  has 
been  deeply  injured.    He  is  ignorant  and  stupid,  and  does  not  know 
to  whom  he  should  apply  if  he  wishes  to  get  the  person  who  injured 
him  convicted.    There  is  no  procurator-fiscal  to  whom  he  can  cany 
his  complaint ;  and  if  he  goes  to  the  police  authorities,  he  knows 
that  he  has  to  bear  the  whole  expense  and  annoyance  of  what  may 
be  to  him  a  ruinous  law-suit,  even  if  he  gains  a  conviction.    The 
man  who  did  him  wrong  may  be  a  poor  man  like  himself.     If  he 
1  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  114-183  ;  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  42,  s.  27. 
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piosecQte,  what  is  the  resniti  The  whole  expense  falls  on  him ; 
ind  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  another  man  pnnishedi  he  can 
get  no  reparation^ — for  no  sum  awarded  to  him  by  the  country  can 
amount  to  anything  like  his  actual  charges.  Or  the  accused  may 
be  a  wealthy  man,  and  by  his  wealth  he  buys  off  his  prosecutor ;  or 
if  the  prosecutor  is  not  available  to  money,  he  buys  off  some  witness 
material  to  the  case,  and  in  either  event  the  crime  is  unpunished  and 
justice  is  defeated.  Again,  owing  to  the  haphazard  manner  in  which 
criminal  information  is  procured,  how  many  momentous  crimes  do 
we  hear  of  that  never  are  discovered.  Take  the  Road  murder,  for 
instance,  within  late  years.  What  a  burlesque  of  justice  that  un- 
paoished  crime  has  been  I  Is  it  likely  or -even  possible  that  such 
abortive  attempts  at  investigation  could  have  existed  in  this  country 
under  our  thoroughly  organized  system  of  procedure  ?  In  the  whole 
annals  of  our  criminal  records,  such  a  flagrant  mockery  of  justice 
does  not  exist.  It  is  possible,  that  under  our  ^  Not  Proven  verdict,' 
the  real  criminal,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  might  have  escaped . 
the  last  punishment  of  the  lawr;  but  under  any  circumstances,  a 
public  investigation  would  have  taken  place,  and  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  would  have  been  returned,  which,  be  it  one  of  acquittal  or  of 
condemnation,  would  at  least  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the 
public  than  the  mysterious  uncertainty  that  at  present  shrouds  that 
tragedy. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  it  affects  the  accused,  that  the  English 
system  of  procedure  is  defective.  It  is  no  less  faulty  in  its  bearing 
on  the  legal  profession,  or  at  least  on  that  branch  of  it  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  Criminal  law.  In  the  evidence  brought  out  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Prosecutors  in  1856,  there  are  reve- 
lations of  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  criminal  attorneys,  which 
prove  beyond  all  question  that  the  absence  of  responsible  public 
prosecutors  is  fatal  to  honest  dealing.  It  appears  from  that  evidence, 
that  no  respectable  attorney  who  has  any  other  business  will  under- 
take the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  him  well,  and 
in  consequence,  such  cases  will  either  come  to  nothing,  or  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  low  class  of  attorneys.  The  tendency  therefore  of 
matters  is,  that  inferior  and  unscrupulous  practitioners  have  a 
monopoly  of  criminal  business,  and  in  them  is  invested  the  power  of 
letting  the  guilty  escape  and  of  harassing  the  innocent.  Money 
is  everything  in  their  eyes :  honour  or  justice  is  unknown  among 
them.     They  will  bribe  the  prosecuting  policeman  to  place  in  thei 
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hands  the  prosecutions  tAat  he  has  commenced  before  the  justices. 
They  will  extort  money  from  the  accused,  to  delay  or  stave  off  a 
prosecution,  and  will  connive  at  their  escape  if  they  are  forced  to 
trial.  They  will  urge  groundless  prosecutions  against  innocent 
men  who  will  not  buy  them  off.  They  will  embezzle  money  paid  to 
witnesses,  and  they  will  swell  the  list  of  witnesses  to  an  unnecessary 
extent,  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their  gains,  and,  after  all,  they 
will  fail  in  their  conduct  of  the  case  from  lack  of  that  vi^lance  and 
activity  which  is  essential  for  the  true  administration  of  justice. 
There  is  but  one  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  and  that  is,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  paid  and  responsible  official  and  his  staff  of  subordinates, 
branching  over  the  whole  country,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to 
criminal  matters.  This  is  the  true  remedy,  and  it  has  not  been 
overlooked  in  England.  The  Commission  of  1856  was  appointed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  considering  the  desirability  of  establishing 
public  prosecutors  in  England,  and  the  question  has  been  mooted 
constantly  in  legal  societies  and  periodicals  during  the  last  few  years ; 
and  only  last  August  we  find  the  result  of  these  inquiries  put  in  tlie 
following  terms,  in  a  sensible  article  on  Criminal  Procedure  in  the 
Law  Magazine:^  ^It  is  plain  that  there  is  an  important  defect  in 
the  machinery  of  our  criminal  procedure.  Some  official  is  wanting 
to  whom  the  injured  shall  be  able  to  come,  as  of  right,  for  advice ; 
to  whom  the  police-officer  shall  come  for  instruction  and  direction 
in  all  cases  of  emergency  or  difficulty ;  to  whom,  not  merely  as 
amicus  curicB^  but  as  an  assistant,  responsible  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  each  case,  the  justices  may  always  turn  for  information ; 
and  lastly,  to  whom  the  innocent  accused  may  submit  the  indicia 
of  his  innocence,  with  the  confidence  that  they  will  be  carefully, 
conscientiously,  and  impartially  examined.  This  officer — ^wanting 
only  in  our  scheme — ^present,  in  some  form  or  another,  in  every 
other  civilised  state,  is  the  public  prosecutor.' 

But  if  there  are  these  defects,  and  many  others  which  have  not 
been  touched  on,  in  the  English  system  of  criminal  procedure,  what 
estimate  is  to  be  formed  of  the  French  system,  which  is  the  direct 
converse  in  principle  to  the  English  t  In  it  there  are  many  things 
that  never  could  be  endured  in  this  country.  It  is  possible  that 
through  the  inquisitorial  form  which  is  adopted,  few  crimes  of  any 

^  Law  Magazine  and  Law  Review^  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Jurisprudence. 
Article  on  Criminal  Procedure,  August  1863.  London.  An  article  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  foregoing  summary. 
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importance  remain  undiscovered;  but  the  manner  of  discovery 
brings  with  it  evils  that  are  even  more  intolerable  to  the  community 
2t  large  than  the  crimes  themselves.  If  the  English  system  is  not 
adsfactory  to  the  public,  who  have  no  guarantee  that  any  crime 
will  be  discovered  and  punished,  the  French  system,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  short  sketch  of  its  machinery,  is  still  less  satis- 
factory, because  it  is  cruel  and  tyrannical  to  the  accused,  and  through 
him  to  the  public,  any  individual  of  which  may  at  some  time  or 
other  be  in  the  position  of  the  accused. 

'  The  general  principle  upon  which  the  system  rests  is  embodied 
in  the  first  article  of  the  Code  d'Instruction  Criminelle.  Its  terms 
are:  ^^  L'action  pour  I'application  des  peines  n'appartient  qu'aux 
fonctionnaires  auxquels  elle  est  confine  par  la  loi."  The  nature  of 
the  institutions  provided  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  punish- 
ing crimes  is  as  follows : — ^There  are  in  France  twenty-seven  Cours 
Imperiales.  At  each  of  these  there  is  a  Procureur-G6n6ral,  who 
has  various  deputies  and  substitutes.  In  every  arrondissement  there 
IS  a  Juge  d'Instruction  (chosen  for  three  years  from  the  Judges  of 
the  Civil  Tribunal),  and  in  every  tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  there 
is  a  Procureur  Imp^riale.  The  commissaries  of  police,  the  agents 
of  police,  the  gendarmerie,  and  other  inferior  officers,  are  under 
the  orders  of  these  authorities,  who  form  what  the  French  call  a 
^  hierarchy,"  extending  from  the  gendarmes  to  the  Procureur-G6n^ 
ral.  The  Procureur-G^n^ral  himself  is  a  sort  of  Judge-Advocate ; 
being  so  far  a  member  of  the  Cour  Imp6riale  that  he  sits  on  the 
bench  during  trials,  and  interferes  ex  officio  on  many  occasions  in 
the  course  of  them.  The  functions  of  these  various  officers  (who 
constantly  correspond  with  each  other,  and  stand  in  the  closest  offi- 
cial relation)  are  almost  entirely  inquisitorial.  They  receive  and 
collect  evidence  of  every  kind  in  reference  to  any  crime  which  has 
been  committed,  and  constantly  interrogate  the  accused  upon  every 
point  of  the  charge,  and  confront  him,  fi:x>m  time  to  time,  with  the 
witnesses.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  place  the  accused  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  constantly  exercise  it, — the  object  being  to  pre- 
sent him  communicating  with  his  friends,  and  from  forming  any 
systematic  defence.  They  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  the  depositions 
which  may  have  been  made  for  or  against  him,  and  then  question 
him  on  the  facts  to  which  they  refer.  By  comparing  together  these 
Tarioos  sources  of  information,  they  gradually  elaborate  a  theory  on 
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the  subject,  which,  in  complicated  cases,  has  often  innamerable 
ramifications,  and  is  supported,  not  only  by  arguments  of  a  most 
refined  character,  but  also  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  witnesses  give  their  evidence,  the  degree  of  frankness 
shown  by  the  accused  in  his  answers,  and  many  other  circumstances. 
This  is  called  ^'  instructing  the  process." 

^  The  final  results  of  the  ^' instruction"  are  embodied  in  an  acte 
d'accusation, — a  document  signed  by  the  Procureur-Gineral, — 
which  not  only  recapitulates  all  the  grounds  from  which  the  Minis- 
t^  Public,  as  the  public  prosecutors  are  called  collectively,  infer 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  also  frequently  states  and  refrites,  by 
anticipation,  the  arguments  for  the  defence.  There  is  a  dose  con- 
nection between  the  o£Scers  who  ^^  instruct"  the  process  and  the  Cour 
Imp^riale,  which  finally  tries  the  case.  A  committee  of  that  body, 
consisting  of  three  judges,  form  a  sort  of  grand  jury,  called  the 
Chambre  des  Mises  e»  accusation.  After  hearing  the  Procureur- 
G^n^ral,  they  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  ground  enough  to 
put  the  accused  person  on  his  trial ;  and  they  may,  if  they  please, 
cause  additional  evidence  to  be  collected,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
inferior  magistrates.  The  Cours  Impdriales  have  also  the  right  of 
instituting  proceedings  in  the  first  instance.  When  the  question  of 
the  mise  en  accusation  is  under  consideration,  the  accused,  or  the 
partie  civile  (t.e.,  any  one  who  seeks  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
done  him  by  the  crime),  may  lay  mdmoires  before  the  judges,  who 
must  hear  them  read  before  they  decide. 

^  If,  to  use  our  own  phrase,  the  Chamber  finds  a  true  Bill,  the  affair 
is  sent  before  the  Cour  d' Assises  of  the  department,  a  circuit  court, 
in  which  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Cour  Imp^riale  sits  as  president; 
or,  if  the  department  be  that  in  which  the  Cour  Imp6riale  itself  is 
situated,  the  case  is  tried  before  a  committee  of  that  body,  sitting  as 
a  Cour  d' Assises.  Afler  the  opening  of  the  assises,  the  prisoner  is 
interrogated  in  private  by  the  president.  The  witnesses  are  cited 
by  the  Procureur^G^n^ral,  or  the  prisoner,  and  the  President  has  a 
discretionary  power  of  calling  in  any  additional  witnesses  whom  he 
may  think  it  desirable  to  hear. 

^  The  trial  begins  by  the  reading  of  the  acte  d'accusation ;  the 
Procureur-Gdn^ral  then  generally  opens  the  case  against  the  pri- 
soner, speaking  with  fiir  more  warmth,  and  expressing  a  much  more 
decided  opinion  than  would  be  thought  becoming  in  this  country. 
The  President  then  interrogates  the  accused,  after  shortly  stating  the 
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&cts  to  him,  and  the  witnesses  are  then  heard,  the  Procureur-G^n^ral 
deciding  on  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  called.  There  are  no 
rules  of  evidence  ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  witnesses  tell  their 
own  story  in  their  own  words,  and  without  any  interruption  what- 
ever, the  effect  of  which  often  is,  that  they  make  long  speeches,  not 
very  material  to  the  question. 

'  After  the  depositions  are  completed,  the  President  cross-examines ; 
and  after  his  cross-examination  is  over,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
may  put  any  fiirther  questions  if  he  pleases  ;  but  he  can  do  so  only 
through  the  president.  After  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  the 
advocate  for  the  partie  civile,  the  Procureur-G6n6ral,  and  finally  the 
advocate  for  the  prisoner,  addresses  the  jury ;  lastly,  the  President 
mms  up.  But  this  part  of  the  proceedings  has  less  importance  than 
with  us,  and  the  resumi  is  as  often  as  not  confined  almost  entirely  to 
a  recapitulation  of  the  arguments  of  the  counsel.' 

Such  is  a  short  but  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
criminal  procedure  is  conducted  in  France.  It  is  the  inquisitorial 
principle  in  its  purest  form.  Each  step  in  the  investigation  leads 
np  to  the  trial,  or  rather  to  the  conviction,  because  trial  is  hardly  the 
right  word  to  describe  the  last  stage  in  the  matter.  The  issue  of 
the  case  is  virtually  decided  before  it  begins,  because  it  is  only  the 
last  act  of  a  continuous  process ;  and  thus,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  that  the  jury  *  in  a  French  court  is  an  anomalous  excrescence.' 
They  assist  at  the  trial  as  a  sort  of  ultimate  sanction  to  the  decision 
that  the  law  officers  have  arrived  at.  They  endorse  the  findings  of 
the  prosecution,  not  as  judges  on  evidence,  but  as  pubUc  approvers 
of  what  has  been  done  in  private,  and  so  they  act  entirely  on  the 
dictation  of  the  president,  and  give  their  verdict  accordingly ;  and 
this  is  demanded  from  them,  even  if  the  prisoner  pleads  guilty.  In 
short,  the  only  object  of  their  being  empanelled  at  all  is  to  throw  an 
air  of  popular  approval  over  the  proceedings,  and  to  give  a  portion 
of  the  public  an  opportunity  of  taking  mitigating  circumstances  into 
consideration,  and  thereupon  returning  a  recommendation  to  mercy, 
or  not,  as  they  see  fit ;  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  proceedings 
in  which  a  French  jury  are  expected  to  exercise  their  right  of  free 
agency. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Th$  HUtory  and  Present  Constitution  of  the  Slieriff  Courts  of  Scot- 
land. By  Robert  Robertson,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff-sab- 
stitute  of  the  Coanty  of  Stirling. 

Mr  Robertson's  avowed  motive  for  writing  this  pamphlet  is  a 
very  noble  one.  In  somewhat  grandiloquent  language,  he  assures 
us  that  he  has  written  '  with  the  single  object  of  bringing  out  the 
truth,  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  mbts  of  misapprehension 
and  misrepresentation  in  which,  unfortunately,  the  subject  has  been 
hitherto  involved.'  The  subject  referred  to  is  the  history  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotland ;  and  considering  that  the  said 
subject  has  not  been  altogether  neglected  among  us,  it  costs  us  a 
natural  pang  to  be  now  informed  that  we  know  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  The  discussions  regarding  it  have  been  frequent  and 
exhaustive ;  two  Parliamentary  Commissions  have  reported  on  it ; 
and  it  has  been  more  than  once  carefully  considered  by  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates.  It  says  little,  therefor^,  for  the  intelligence  or  the 
honesty  of  our  lawyers,  if  all  this  has  resulted  only  in  misappre- 
hension and  misrepresentation.  But  there  is  balm  in  Gilead: 
Mr  Robert  Robertson. is  Sheriff-substitute  of  Stirlingshire.  It  is 
consolatory  to  think  that  we  have  in  him  an  Aurora  at  whose 
appearance  the  mists  and  thick  darkness  of  ignorance  will  flee 
away. 

Especially,  it  appears,  does  this  ignorance  obscure  the  minds  of 
our  Scotch  members.  Mr  Robertson,  in  the  character  of  Aurora, 
seems  to  have  pervaded  London  last  summer,  and  he  records  his 
surprise  and  grief  at  having  there  discovered  ^  that  many  of  the 
Scotch  members  of  Parliament  were  not  at  all  aware  of  the  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  which  modem  legislation 
had  introduced.'  One  bright  exception  was  found  in  the  accom- 
plished member  for  Perthshire,  to  whom  ^  the  history  of  our  local 
tribunals  is  sufficiently  familiar ;'  and  accordingly  Mr  Robertson  has 
selected  one  of  the  few  people  who,  in  his  opinion,  know  anything 
about  the  matter,  as  the  individual  to  be  especially  and  directly 
taught.  It  is  a  severe  penalty  on  knowledge,  that  whenever  a  man 
has  mastered  a  subject,  he  must  become  the  target  for  all  manner 
of  pamphlets  thereupon  ;  but  there  is  more  logic  in  Mr  Robertson's 
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method  than  at  first  sight  appears.  His  pamphlet  is  most  fittingly 
addressed  to  superior  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  such  knowledge  will 
be  least  liable  to  be  led  astray.  But  as  we  cannot  rest  assured  that 
all  those  persons  whose  benighted  ignorance  Mr  Robertson  com- 
passionates and  would  relieve,  will  refrain  from  his  pages,  we  propose 
to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  Mr  Robertson  reaches  his  conclusions  by 
erroneoas  argument  from  incorrect  statements. 

A  pare  love  of  truth  is  rare  among  the  sons  of  men.    And  when 
a  man  declares  with  unusual  vehemence  that  he  is  actuated  solely 
by  a  motive,  weak  because  so  lofty,  we  are  pretty  safe  in  conclud- 
ing that  its  influence  over  him  is  unusually  small.     We  fear,  there- 
fore, that  it  does  not  reign  alone  in  the  breast  of  our  mist*compelling 
Sheriff-substitute.     Motives,  we  suspect,  have  urged  him  on  less 
exalted  than  a  single-minded  desire  to  dispel  darkness  and  enlighten 
ignorance.     What  these  motives  are,  we  may  gather  from  the  last 
of  ax  propositions  which  he  claims  to  have  established,  and  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  a  corollary  from  the  preceding  five.    It  is, 
that  ^  the  present  salaries  of  the  Sheriff-substitutes  are  altogether 
inadequate,  whether  the  importance  of  the  office,  the  engrossing 
nature  of  its  duties,  or  the  qualifications  necessary  for  its  proper 
discharge  are  considered.'     The  use  of  the  words  '  its  proper  dis- 
charge,' here,  would  certainly  bring  down  on  Mr  Robertson  the 
censures  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  excites  some  surprise 
eren  in  less  zealous  ^pleaders  for  the  English  language.'     But 
whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr  Robertson's  style,  his  meaning  is 
perfectly  clear ;  and  could  any  doubt  be  supposed  to  rest  upon  it, 
sQch  doubt  would  be  at  once  removed  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Mr  Robertson,  Sheriff-substitute  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Stirling- 
shire, addressed  to  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  published  in  1853  in 
the  Courant  newspaper.     In  that  letter  the  Lord  Advocate  was 
called  npon  to  add  to  the  Bill  then  before  Parliament  ^  a  provision 
for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  office  of  non-resident  Sheriff,  and 
for  conferring  on  the  present  resident  Sherifis  the  status  and  cha- 
racter of  judges  acting  under  a  Royal  Commission.'    The  letter  was 
at  least  candid — far  more  so  than  the  pamphlet  now  before  us.    The 
utility  of  the  office  of  Sheriff  is  a  very  fair  subject  for  argument, 
though  it  is  rather  tiresome  to  be  forced  into  the  same  discussions 
at  intervals  more  or  less  short,  according  to  the  fitful  humours  of 
self-important   Sheriff-substitutes;  but  such  a  subject  should  be 
approached  with  forbearance,  good  temper,  and  courtesy.    We 
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cannot  say  that  Mr  Robertson  has  so  approached  it.  And  while 
we  do  not  at  present  propose  to  enter  upon  the  general  qnestion, 
we  think  it  right  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  question  has  been  tabled  by  this  fervid  partisan. 

Mr  Robertson's  end  is  the  abolition  of  Sheriffs,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  some  portion  at  least  of  their  salaries  to  their  substitutes. 
He  finds  his  means,  naturally  enough,  in  exalting  the  one  office  and 
depreciating  the  other.  The  Sheriff«8ubstitute  is  now  a  greatly  more 
important  officer  than  the  Sheriff  was  even  originally ;  while  the 
Sheriff  has  dwindled  away  into  a  mere  name,  a  sinecurist,  a  nominig 
umbtn,  and  Heaven  knows  all  what  besides.  But  these  positions 
can  surely  be  enforced  temperately,  and  with  accuracy  of  statement. 
Unfortunately,  Mr  Robertson  has  studied  neither  of  these  virtues. 
It  is  not  seemly  or  becoming  for  a  man  professing  ^  the  single  object 
of  bringing  out  the  truth,'  to  speak  of  ^  the  inflated  language  of  in- 
terested parties  in  the  Parliament  House,'  to  denounce  those  who 
differ  from  him  as  ^idle,  and  not  honest,'  as  trying  'to  bolster  up  an 
office  on  false  pretences,'  so  that  charity  can  but  ascribe  to  them 
'  total  ignorance.'  Certainly  we  shall  not  stoop  to  retort  imputsr 
tions  of '  interested  motives ;'  but  we  must  say,  that  the  reproach  of 
using  inflated  language'  comes  with  singular  inappropriateness 
from  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  Far  more  important,  however, 
than  I^lr  Robertson's  violence  are  his  inaccuracies.  Filled  with  a 
just  scorn  of  his  superiors,  and  oblivions  of  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  he 
ruthlessly  denies  them  the  title  of  Sheriff,  according  only  the  lesser 
glory  of  Sheriff-depute.  We  fear  this  word  '  depute'  is  destined  to 
be  a  snare  unto  him.  In  the  letter  of  1853  he  announced  the  dis- 
coveiy,  that  '  the  Sheriff-depute  has  never  been  legally  entitled  to 
any  other  designation  than  that  of  Sheriff-depute^  which  is  his  proper 
style ;'  and  though  here  he  does  not  fly  quite  so  directly  in  the  face 
of  a  statute,  this  fatal  word  depute  leads  him  into  strange  historical 
theories.  He  tells  us  that  *  the  hereditaiy  Sheri£b,  Sheri£b  for  life, 
Lords  of  Regality  and  Barons,'  appointed  as  their  judicial  represen- 
tatives '  all  Sheriffs-depute  and  Stewards-depute,  and  Bailies  of 
Barony  and  Regality.'  ^  The  Sheriff-depute,'  he  adds,  ^  or  Judge 
of  the  Sheriff  Court,  and  who  received  his  office  from  the  heritable 
Sheriff,  or  Sheriff  for  life,  was  generally  a  churchman  or  a  lawyer, 
appointed  to  exercise  those  legal  functions  which  the  Sheriff  from 
his  ignorance  of  law,  was  incapable  of  performing :  he  was  thus  the 
deputy  or  office  of  the  Sheriff,  and  the  Judge  of  his  Court,  in  the 
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same  way  as  the  Bailie  was  the  official  of  the  Baron's  Court ;  and 
knee  his  title  of  Sherif-4epute»*  And  though  Mr  Bobertson  does 
Dot  in  80  many  words  say^  he  most  clearly  goes  on  to  imply,  that  this 
officer  has  his  exact  representative  in  the  Sheriff-depute  of  the  Juris- 
diction Act,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  styled  (except  by  aspiring 
sahstitates),  the  Sheriff.  The  reader  will  be  amused  to  hear  that 
ill  this  ingenious  theory  of  a  Sheriff-depute  as  a  representative  of 
the  Sheriff  is  a  light-hearted  little  fiction.  As  the  point  is  not  with- 
out interest,  we  shall  give  at  length  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1818  on  the  matter,  the  Report  of  which  Commission  was, 
we  believe,  written  by  Sir  Islay  Campbell  himself: — 

'In  the  earliest  times,  of  which  any  authentic  records  are  extant, 
the  Sheriff,  or,  as  he  is  denominated  in  these  royal  grants  and  other 
writs  which  are  of  Latin  style,  the  Yiceoomes,  appears  as  the  King^s 
known  depute  or  bailie  over  a  certain  district,  who  was  charged  with 
the  general  execution.of  his  laws,  and  to  whom  his  precepts  were  by 
ordinary  course  directed.'  Gradually  the  importance  of  this  officer 
decreased,  from  various  causes,  but  most  of  all  owing  to  the  number 
of  gifts  of  regality  which  the  sovereigns  were  from  the  earliest  times 
in  nae  to  bestow  upon  their  great  vassals — in  vesting  them  with  a 
jarisdiction  over  the  baronies  so  created,  often  more  extensive  than 
that  possessed  by  the  Sheriff,  who  was  ^  the  king^s  ordinary  depute.' 
This  evil,  and  the  wise  statesmanship  of  Duncan  Forbes  and  Lord 
Hardwicke,  led  to  the  Heritable  Jurisdiction  Act.  The  nomenclsr 
tore  adopted  by  that  Act  is  somewhat  confusing ;  but  what  it  really 
did  is  easily  explained.  All  jurisdictions  belonging  to  any  subject 
were  taken  away  and  vested  in  the  Court  of  Session,  or  ^  in  the 
Court  of  the  Sheriffs  and  Stewarts  of  the  shires  and  counties,'  to 
whom  they  would  have  belonged  if  such  jurisdiction  had.not  been 
created.  The  Crown  still  retained  the  right  of  appointing  a  High 
Sheriff,  or  Sheriff-principal,  though  the  office  was  to  be  no  longer 
heritable,  but  held  during  pleasure,  or  for  a  year  only.  This  officer 
is,  in  modem  language,  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  But,  says  the  Report, 
^whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the 
prop»  ministerial  or  other  functions  of  such  an  officer  in  time 
coming,  it  is  certain  that,  by  the  enactment  referred  to,  the  whole 
jadidal  powers  of  the  ordinary  magistrate  for  the  county  are  thus 
expressly  reserved  and  excepted  from  any  grant  to  be  thereafter 
made  of  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
And  these  provisions  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  previous 
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and  most  ancient  state  of  the  law.  For  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Scottish  judicature  from  the  earliest  known  time,  the  Vicecomes 
was  the  king's  principal  and  immediate  officer  of  justice  within  the 
shire ;  and  whatever  difficulties  may  occur  in  accounting  for  the 
ancient  title  of  this  officer,  with  a  reference  to  the  title  of  Comes  or 
Earl,  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  Scotland  the  Sheriff  or  Vicecomes 
was  ever  subject  in  his  judicial  capacity  to  the  Earl,  or  derived  his 
authority  from  him ;  or  that  the  latter,  whose  territorial  dignities 
had  no  necessary  correspondence  with  the  boundaries  of  the  shire, 
ever  possessed  an  original  jurisdiction  over  these  permanent  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom,  or  was  vested  with  any  judicial  power,  except 
that  which  flowed  by  special  grant  with  the  gift  of  his  particular 
lordship  or  regality.  As  to  his  rank,  therefore,  and  the  nature  of 
his  jurisdiction  generally,  the  Sheriff,  t.«.,  the  officer  denominated 
Sheriff-depute  in  the  Jurisdiction  Act,  continues  in  effect  to  hold 
the  same  situation  which  the  Sheriff  occupied  under  the  Scottish 
monarchy.  He  b  now,  as  the  Sheriff  was  then,  an  immediate 
deputy  of  the  king,  holding  his  commission  directly  from  the  Crown, 
and  his  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  county  altogether 
exclusive  of  a  Principal  or  High  Sheriff,  where  such  officer  exists. 
This  explanation  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  terms  used  in  this 
Act,  of  Sheriff-principal  and  Sheriff-depute,  from  which  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  one  was  the  deputy  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  office  held  by  both  was  one  and  thq  same.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  not  so,  as  will  be  evidently  seen  by  comparing  sec.  5  with 
sees.  29  and  30  of  the  statute.  The  Sheriff-depute  is  not  the 
deputy  of  the  High  Sheriff,  but  an  entirely  independent  officer, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  performing  different  functions,  which 
cannot  be  exercised  by  the  High  Sheriff,  so  that  they  have  truly 
little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.' 

Erskine  himself— an  author  of  whom  Mr  Robertson  must,  we 
think,  have  heard — speaks  to  the  same  effect ;  indeed,  he  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  expression  Sheriff-depute,  in  the  Jurisdiction  Act, 
was  a  mistake.  Some  slight  acquaintance  with  authorities  so  very 
accessible  as  the  above,  may  surely  be  expected  from  the  mentor  of 
all  the  Scotch  members  of  Parliament — not  to  mention  such  a  for- 
midable Telemachus  as  Mr  Stirling — when  he  writes  on  *  the  History 
of  the  Office  of  Sheriff  in  Scotland.'  But  we  have  perhaps  given 
too  much  space  to  a  matter  rather  of  historical  and  antiquarian  in- 
terest than  of  direct  and  immediate  importance ;  especially  as  Mr 
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Robertson's  Uunders,  when  he  comes  down  to  his  own  time,  and 
within  the  sphere  of  bis  own  experience,  are  quite  as  great,  and 
likely  to  be  much  more  mischievous. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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The  HUtorical  Siudt/  of  the  Law :  An  Address  delivered  to  the 
Juridical  Society,  Session  1863-4.  By  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Ikglis,  D.G.L.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Justice- Clerk.  Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 

The  Juridical  Society,  following  the  example  of  other  literary 
associations,  have  resolved  to  open  the  business  of  their  sessions  by 
an  introductory  address.  On  the  first  occasion  of  introducing  this 
novelty  into  their  programme,  they  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  who,  as  he  mentions  in 
the  outset  of  his  address,  was  at  one  time  an  ordinary  member  and 
participant  in  the  regular  business  of  the  Society.  The  subject 
which  the  learned  Lord  Justice  chose  for  his  address  is  one  of  the 
first  importance ;  and  the  profession  are  indebted  to  his  Lordship 
for  having  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  historical  method  in 
connection  with  law  studies,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  field  which 
such  studies  present  to  the  legal  critic.  In  the  sequel  of  his  address, 
the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  exemplifies  the  capabilities  of  the  subject 
for  literary  treatment  in  a  very  interesting,  though  necessarily  brief 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  jurisprudence  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  would  be  unreasonable  in  a  popular  address  to  look  for 
that  detailed  and  methodical  exposition  of  our  laws  as  a  subject  of 
history,  the  want  of  which  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  our  litera- 
ture ;  but  no  one  will  dispute,  and  least  of  all  those  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  perusing  the  very  instructive  paper  to  which  we 
refer,  the  high  qualifications  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  for  dealing 
with  such  a  subject.  Instead  of  attempting  to  express  our  own 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  Historical  Jurisprudence,  in  doing 
which  we  could  only  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  judge,  we 
ehall  endeavour,  by  a  selection  of  extracts,  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  subject  of  the  address,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
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been  treated.  After  some  introductory  observations  relative  to  the 
importance  of  historical  studies  to  the  lawyer,  his  Lordship  con- 
cludes (p.  10) :— . 

*  Until  legal  composition  comes  to  be  distinguished  by  a  precision  and  accuracy 
of  expression,  that  is  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  frail  human  nature,  and 
towanis  which,  at  all  events,  we  seem  at  present  to  be  making  no  perceptible 
advances,  statutes  will  present  ambiguities  for  the  solution  of  profeasional  law- 
yers. But  how  shall  he  undertake  to  suggest  or  settle  what  is  the  true  construc- 
tion of  an  ambiguous  enactment,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  made,  of  the  character  of  the  monarch,  the  constitution  of  the  Parliament, 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  immediate  mischief  intended  to  be  reme- 
died, the  motives  of  its  framer  ? 

*  Again,  in  handling  the  great  principles  of  the  Common  l4tw,  and  applying  an 
ancient  rule  to  a  modem  case,  is  it  not  of  the  last  importance  to  know  when  and 
how  the  rule  was  established,  or  from  what  source  it  was  derived,  lest  in  blind 
deference  to  the  letter  of  an  admitted  rule  we  violate  its  spirit,  from  ignorance 
that  it  arose  out  of  and  was  designed  for  a  condition  of  society,  a  state  of  com- 
mercial dealings,  or  a  class  of  cases  to  which  there  is  no  paralld  in  the  present 
day? 

^  In  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land,  and  in  the 
practice  of  conveyancing,  historical  knowledge  is  even  more  clearly  indispensable. 
The  whole  tendency  of  modem  legislation  in  this  department  of  law  is  to  sim- 
plify and  abbreviate.  But  so  long  as  the  relation  of  superior  and  vassal  is  the 
basis  of  our  system  of  land  rights,  no  simplification  of  the  deeds  of  convevance 
will  dispense  with  a  study  of  the  feudal  system  on  the  part  of  the  practical  con- 
veyancer ;  for  however  simple  the  existing  forms  may  be,  they  still  represent 
generally  rights  of  the  same  aind  as  were  formerly  represented  by  more  elaborate 
and  verbose  deeds ;  and  the  very  introduction  of  the  new  and  simple  form  of 
conveyance  presupposes  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  it  expresses  in  a  species  of 
short-hand,  and  which  in  old  conveyances  was  stated  in  full.' 

With  reference  to  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  event- 
ful to  the  legal  historian,  the  results  of  legislation  during  that  period 
are  thus  summarized  (p.  13)  : — 

*"  Recall  for  a  moment  the  legislation  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  embraces 
the  great  statutes  of  Prescription ;  the  completion  of  our  unrivalled  system  of 
Eegisters ;  the  New  Constitution  of  the  Justiciary  Court  on  its  present  footing, 
a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  freedom ;  the  Law  of  Entail ;  the  New  Regula- 
tions for  the  Conduct  of  Business  in  the  Court  of  Sessicm ;  the  settlement  of  the 
whole  Law  of  Tithes  on  so  sound  and  satisfactory  a  footing  as  to  have  ever  since 
secured  us  an  immunity  from  the  social  troubles  with  which  the  administration 
of  this  department  of  Law  has  been  attended  in  other  countries ;  the  Rules  for 
the  Division  of  Commonties  and  Runrig  Lands,  a  fitting  complement  of  the  series 
of  statutes  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  the 
toil,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  earlier  legislation ;  the  sta- 
tutory recognition  and  enforcement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Bankrupt 
Law,  in  Acts  which  still  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  Code  of  Bankruptcy ; 
the  Process  of  Ranking  and  Sale,  which  anticipated  by  more  than  a  oentury  and 
a  half,  not  the  principle  merely,  but  the  practical  working  of  the  Irish  Encum- 
bered Estates  Acts,  which  are  thought  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  modern  legisla- 
tion ;— *and  numerous  other  changes  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
character,  which  will  readily  occur  to  your  memory/ 

The  learned  author  next  adverts  to  the  bearing  of  history  upon 
the  study  of  constitutional  law,  pointing  out  the  political  bearing  of 
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the  changes  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Estates  under  the  later  Stuart  dynasty. 
This  episode  in  our  history  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  we  believe 
90  little  known,  that  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  the  passage  in  ex- 
itMo  (p.  15):^ 

*  The  constitution  of  Scotland,  as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
oentory,  bowerer  ezceDent  in  theory,  was,  under  the  influence  of  King  James 
n.  and  his  advisers,  practically  so  adihinistered  as  to  be  hardly  consistent  with 
utj  amoant  of  either  political  or  personal  liberty.  The  King^s  love  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  extravagant  notions  of  the  prerogative,  combined  with  his  un- 
doubted ability  and  learning,  and  a  disposition  to  use  these  advantages  selfishly 
and  unscrupulously  for  the  promotion  of  his  personal  objects,  reduced  both  the 
Pirliament  and  people  of  Scotland  to  a  condition  of  almost  helpless  dependency 
OD  his  will ;  and  it  was  no  idle  boast  that  James  made  to  the  English  Parliament 
m  his  celebrated  speech  at  Whitehall  in  1607 : — ^^  This  1  must  say  for  Scotland, 
Slid  I  may  trewly  vaunt  it :  here  I  sit  and  goveme  it  with  my  pen :  1  write  and 
:i  is  done :  and  by  a  clearke  of  the  oounsell  I  governe  Scotland  now,  which  others 
could  not  doe  by  the  sword." 

'  The  agency,  by  means  of  which  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
wu  at  that  time  more  immediately  held  in  check,  was  an  abuse  of  an  institution 
or  form  of  procedure  peculiar  to  Scotland.  The  Committee  of  Parliament,  called 
''  Tbe  Lords  of  the  Articles,"  or  more  shortly,  *'  The  Articles,"  m^  be  traced 
back  to  an  early  period — probably  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  David  II.,  and  was, 
Ifcjond  doubt,  onginallv  mtroduced  and  long  continued  only  as  matter  of  con- 
Teoience,  and  with  no  design  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  However 
p*At  the  del^ated  authority  of  this  body  might  be,  it  did  not  seem  likely  to 
beoome  an  engine  of  oppression  or  tyranny,  so  long  as  its  appointment  remained 
b  ihe  hands  of  the  Parliament  itself,  and  the  Committee  consisted  of  a  fair  re- 
presoitation  of  the  different  estates.  But  experience  showed,  that  such  unHmited 
power  as  was  possessed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  to  determine  what  should 
and  what  should  not  form  the  subject  of  parliamentary  deliberation,  could  not, 
vi  any  country,  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  without  the 
greatest  danger  to  pubUc  liberty,  however  jealous  might  be  the  precautions 
taken  to  insure  a  fair  and  impartial  selection  of  men  to  discharge  the  trust.  Nor 
ikill  this  appear  at  all  surprising  to  any  one,  who  will  consider  the  immense  dif- 
ference which  exists,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  between  what  may  be  called  a 
preliminary  veto,  enabling  the  King  to  stifle  the  discussion  of  every  obnoxious 
acbject,  and  that  constitutional  power  of  rejection  after  discussion,  which  is  im- 
j^ied  in  requiring  the  royal  assent  to  all  Acts  of  the  Parliament.  It  must  be  ob- 
rluus,  that  if  the  King  could  ever  secure  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Articles,  his  control  over  Ihe  proceedings  of  Parliament  would  be 
almost  unlimited. 

*  The  Act  1594,  c.  218,  was  the  result  of  a  characteristic  stratagem  of  James, 
to  place  the  appointment  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  entirely  in  the  King^s 
banda.  It  provided,  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  four  of  each  estate,  shoiSd 
meet  twenty  days  before  the  assembling  of  the  Parhament,  *^  to  receive  all  articles 
and  supplications  concerning  general  hkws,  or  touching  particular  parties,"  ^^  to 
the  effect  that  things  reasonable  and  necessary  may  1^  formally  maid  and  pre- 
sented in  ane  bulk  to  the  I^ords  of  the  Articles  in  the  ParUament  time,  and  all 
impertiiient,  frivolous,  and  improper  matters  rejected."  The  Act  contains  no 
provision  for  the  manner  of  appointing  the  small  committee ;  and  as  they  were 
to  meet  twenty  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  it  was  impossible 
they  ooold  be  appointed  by  the  estates,  whose  representatives  they  nominally 
were.  The  necessary  result  was,  that  the  whole  Dody  fdl  to  be  named  by  the 
King,  there  being  no  other  authority  in  the  State  capable  of  exercising  such  a 
power. 
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*"  It  18  true,  that  this  bold  and  uDBcrupmouB  device  to  give  the  King  the 
absolute  power  of  determining  beforehand,  what  should  be  considered  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  what  should  be  rejected  aa  ^^  impertinent,  frivolous,  and  improper,^* 
provoked  so  serious  discontent,  that  the  Act  was  soon  allowed  to  go  into  desue- 
tude. But  other  and  less  direct  means  were  found  to  secure  the  same  result ; 
and  the  King's  influence  in  the  Committee  of  the  Articles  was  as  great  as  if  the 
rule  of  the  Act  1594  hacf  continued  to  be  carried  into  practice.  The  best 
authority  for  this  statement  is  the  King  himself,  in  the  speech  already  quoted, 
when,  describing  to  his  English  subjects  the  form  of  procedure  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  he  says :  ^^  I  can  assure  you  that  the  form  there  is  nothing  inclined 
to  popularity.  About  twenty  days,  or  such  a  time,  before  the  Parliament,  pro- 
clamation is  made  throughout  the  kingdom  to  deliver  unto  the  King's  Clerk  of 
Register  (whom  you  here  call  the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  all  bills  to  be  exhibited 
that  session  before  a  certain  day ;  then  are  they  brought  unto  the  King,  and 
perused  and  considered  by  him,  and  only  such  as  I  allow  of  are  put  into  the 
Chancellor's  hands,  to  be  propounded  to  uie  Parliament,  and  none  others.  And 
if  any  man  in  Parliament  speak  of  any  other  matter,  than  is  in  this  form  first 
allowed  by  me,  the  ChanceUor  tells  him,  there  is  no  such  bill  allowed  by  the 
King." 

^  This  overwhelming  influence  of  the  King  in  Parliament  continued  unabated, 
not  only  during  the  reign  of  James  YI.,  but  also  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  until  that 
King's  second  Parliament,  which  met  in  1640,  reflecting  faithfully  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  educated  and  thinking  portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  refused 
to  surrender  its  constitutional  power  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  passed  an 
Act,  providing  for  the  choosing  of  the  Committee  of  Articles  by  the  Estates  of 
Parliament  themselves,  each  estate  choosing  its  own  representatives;  and 
another  Act  repealing  the  Act  1594,  and  appointing  **  all  grievances  and  other 
matters,  that  are  to  be  handled  and  treated  of  in  Parliament  hereafter,  to  be 
given  in  and  presented  in  open  and  plaine  Parliament  in  all  time  coming." 

*  These  Acts  were  rescind^  at  the  Restoration ;  the  former  mode  of  appointing 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles  was  again  resorted  to,  with  the  same  effect,  of  course, 
in  promoting,  and  rendering  paramount,  the  influence  of  the  King ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Revolution,  that  this  intolerable  grievance — which  indeed  stood  first 
in  the  list  of  grievances  submitted  to  Eang  William  by  the  Convention  of  Estates 
in  1689 — was  for  ever  swept  away  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  parliamentary 
government. 

•  .••■•• 

*  The  question  then  occurs,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
degraded  and  trammelled  as  it  was,  and  incapable  of  independent  action,  yet  pro- 
duced measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  law,  of  the  wisest  and  most  bene- 
ficial character  ?  To  this  question,  I  apprehend,  but  one  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  given.  The  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  time, 
must  have  been  men  endowed  with  great  sagacity  and  profound  knowledge  of 
law,  and  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  improve  the  jurisprudence  and  the 
judicial  institutions  of  their  country.* 

The  learned  author,  in  support  of  this  position,  enters  upon  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  leading  jurists  of  the  period 
referred  to.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  him  in  this,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  address ;  and  it  is  the  less 
necessary  that  we  should  do  so,  having  already  had  occasion,  from 
time  to  time,  to  present  to  our  readers  such  notices  of  the  lives  of 
these  worthies  as  we  have  been  able  to  glean  from  contemporary 
sources.  The  following  passage,  however,  apropos  of  President 
Spotswood,  is  too  good  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  (p.  25) : — 
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'  It  was  the  custom  of  those  days  for  the  Lord  President,  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  session,  to  call  the  whole  advocates  before  him,  and  admonish  them 
of  their  duty.  We  owe  it  to  the  care  of  Sir  Robertas  affectionate  and  admiring 
biographer,  that  one  of  those  annual  orations  has  been  preserved  to  us.  Its 
style  18  somewhat  pedantic,  and  its  tone,  as  an  address  to  the  members  of  a 
lesmed  profession,  is  strange ;  for  it  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  what 
IB  familiarly  called  a  good  scold.  But  the  topics  which  the  Lord  President 
bandies  are,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  worth  enumerating.  The  great  delay 
produced  by  keeping  up  processes,  a  disposition  to  be  too  late  in  the  morning, 
so  that  business  cannot  be  begun  till  half -past  nine,  constant  applications  to 
pat  off  cases  on  the  ground  of  want  of  notice  and  preparation,  tcNiiousness  and 
idle  repetitions  in  argument,  an  uncivil  practice  of  the  advocates  interrupting 
one  another  in  debate,  and  a  tendency  to  question  the  justice  of  the  Court's 
jndgments,  and  ascribe  them  to  unworthy  motives.  It  is  amusingly  character- 
istic of  Sir  Robertas  political  principles  and  personal  feelings,  to  find  film  con- 
elade,  by  representing  the  wh(Me  sum  of  an  advocate's  duty  to  consist  ^^  in  three 
words  ocly^  tn  a  willingness^  a  sense  o/shame^  and  a  ready  obedience  to  superiors. 
Have  bat  us  that  are  set  over  you  in  that  reverence  and  regard  that  ye  should, 
a&d  we  shall  not  be  much  troubled  to  admonish  you  of  your  duty.  This  is  the 
first  and  strictest  obligation  that  ye  are  tied  to.  To  honour  and  respect  the  judges^ 
wherein  if  you  fail,  you  transgress  one  of  the  first  principles  of  your  profession, 
which  is,  Sumn  cuique  tribuere"^ 

This  somewhat  flunkeyish  (Mr  Carlyle  must  stand  sponsor  for  the 
word)  view  of  an  advocate's  duties  and  responsibilities  naturally 
provokes  some  sarcastic  comments  from  the  learned  Justice,  who,  as 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  is  known  to  have  been  jealously  alive  to  all 
that  concerned  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  profession.  Coming 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  we  have,  in  the  next  place,  a 
sketch  of  that  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  profession — the 
secession  of  the  advocates  in  1674.  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  we 
think,  very  fairly  exonerates  Lord  Stair  from  all  complicity  with  the 
Coort  in  this  transaction,  and  imputes  the  blame  to  the  Ministry 
and  their  aristocratic  supporters.  The  last  of  the  series  of  portraits, 
with  which  the  address  concludes,  is  the  following  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  : — 

^  The  greatest  name,  beyond  question,  among  the  advocates  of  1674,  is  that 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  To  form  a  true  estimate  of  his  character  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty ;  for  his  life  still  remains  to  be  written.  To  the 
imaginations  of  one-half  of  his  countrymen  he  always  presents  himself  as  *^  The 
Bloody  Advocate,'*  while  others  have  magnified  his  personal  qualities,  and 
justified  the  rigour  of  his  State  prosecutions  by  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
representing  him  as  being  by  nature  kindly,  amiable,  and  forgiving,  and  only 
by  the  exigencies  of  his  office  appearing  to  be  the  reverse.  He  began  life  in 
Parliament  as  an  opponent  of  the  Government,  and  evinced  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence very  uncommon  at  that  time.  He  lived  to  be  not  only  the  instru- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  King's  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  measures,  but  one 
of  the  greatest,  as  he  was  almost  the  last,  of  the  controversial  writers  in  support 
of  divine  right  and  unlimited  prerogative.  He  had  a  great  ambition,  and  both 
courage  and  energy  in  action.  And  yet,  that  he  was  fond  of  retirement  and 
literary  occupation,  is  proved  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  published  works. 
He  is  charged,  and  apparently  not  altogether  without  cause,  with  straining  and 
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peirertingf  the  law  to  accomplifih  unjiist  political  ends ;  and  yet  it  is  admitted, 
even  by  his  enemies,  that  he  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  introducing  prac* 
tical  improvements  into  the  jurisprudence  of  Scotland.  On  many  occasions  he 
showed  himself  a  generous  friend  and  a  magnanimous  adversary.  But  the 
bitterness  of  invective,  with  which,  in  his  Memoirs,  he  assails  lus  great  rival 
Lockhiui^,  would  rather  argue  a  littleness  of  mind  and  a  rancorous  and  unfor- 
giving temper.  And  yet  even  this  hated  rival  he  elsewhere  describes  as  a  man 
of  most  cultivated  intellect,  a  oonsumnuite  lawyer,  an  orator  of  the  highest 
order.  A  character  so  full  of  contradictions  is  hard  to  be  understood,  but  is 
well  worthy  of  a  more  patient  and  impartial  study  than  it  has  yet  received. 
His  professional  merits  are  beyond  all  dispute.  And  though  most  of  his  legal 
works  are  now  of  comparatively  little  value,  his  Observations  on  the  Statutes 
still  deservedly  hold  a  place  of  high  authority  among  us.  The  contemporaneous, 
or  almost  contemporoneous  exposition  of  statutes,  by  a  man  of  great  legal 
ability,  must  always  be  highly  valuable.  But  the  observations  of  Mackenzie 
exhibit  so  full  and  accurate  an  appreciation  of  the  precise  aim  and  purpose  of  a 
new  law,  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  mischief  to  be  remedied,  and  so  nice 
a  discrimination  between  that  part  of  the  former  law  which  is  intended  to  be 
altered  and  that  which  is  left  untouched,  that  no  one  can  become  familiar  with 
the  book,  without  forming  the  highest  opinion  of  the  writer's  capacity,  not  only 
as  a  lawyer,  but  also  as  a  legislator,  without  recognising  the  hand  of  the  great 
law  reformer,  that,  from  other  sources  of  information,  we  know  him  to  have 
been.' 

In  concluding  this  notice,  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression 
of  a  wish,  that  the  learned  Lord  Justice  would  devote  part  of  those 
intervals  of  leisure  which  the  vacations  afford,  to  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  that  most  interesting  field  of  research  which  he  has  sounded 
rather  than  explored  in  the  essaj  with  which  he  has  favoured  the 
profession. 

Vecisiona  of  the  Supreme  Court^  Vice-Admiralty  Courts  and  Bank- 
ruptcy  Court  of'Mauritius.  1861.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by 
Adrien  Piston,  Attomey*at-Law.  London  :  Maxwell.  Edin- 
burgh :  Bell  and  Bradfnte.     Paris :  Plon. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  these  reports  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Mauritius.  When,  some  years 
ago,  Mr  Farquhar  Shand,  well  known  for  his  book  on  the  Practice  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Mauritius, 
we  entertained  a  sanguine  expectation  that  he  would  do  good  work  as 
a  colonial  judge.  We  could  not  wish  for  better  proof  that  our  expec- 
tation has  been  realized  than  is  furnished  by  these  reports.  It  would 
be  quite  foreign  to  our  purpose,  were  we  to  criticise  the  judgments 
which  are  here  recorded.  We  desire  rather  to  notice  the  reports 
themselves,  which  we  have  reason  to  know  have  been  set  agoing 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Chief  Justice  himself.  They  are  brief, 
and  yet  intelligible, — all  the  qualities  one  could  desiderate  in  law  re- 
ports, and  qualities  which  one  often  looks  for  in  vain  in  the  reports 
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of  more  important  courts  than  those  of  the  Mauritias.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  the  reports  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  colonial 
jndges  and  practitioners.  They  will  also  afiford  valuable  assistance 
to  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
when  bearing  appeals  fix>m  the  Mauritius. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  ROSS. 

Pbofessob  RosSy  who  has  held  the  Chair  of  the  Law  of  Scotland 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  1861-62,  died  at  his  house  in  Forres  Street,  on  Saturday, 
tke  21st  of  November  last.  His  death,  which  resulted  from  diph- 
theria, was  sudden  and  unexpected,  he  having  lectured  to  his 
stodents  as  usual  on  the  preceding  Tuesday.  Mr  Koss  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  professional  eminence.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  in  1835  ;  and  for  several  years  past  he  has  acted  as  a 
senior  counsel,  more  especially  in  conveyancing  cases.  One  or  two 
of  the  late  conveyancing  statutes  were  attributed  to  him,  and  it  is 
veil  known  that  in  that  branch  -of  law  he  was  more  than  usually 
learned.  Mr  Boss  has  made  several  valuable  contributions  to  Scot- 
tish 1^1  literature.  His  ^  Leading  Cases'  are  well  known,  and 
highly  appreciated  by  every  lawyer,  more  especially  those  relating 
to  Land  Kigbts.  Although  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has 
been  expressed  regarding  his  edition  of  ^  Bell's  Dictionary,'  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  used  by  the  profession  in  preference  to 
m  of  the  former  editions ;  and  probably  this  is  the  best  criterion 
of  its  value  that  can  be  obtained.  Mr  Boss  was  a  very  industrious 
man,  and  a  safe  counsel.  Although  not  remarkable  as  an  oral  pleader, 
Iiis  written  arguments,  of  which  many  may  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Court  of  Session  and  Appeal  Cases,  were  characterized  by 
those  qualities  which  led  to  his  selection  for  the  Professorship,  among 
vhich  we  may  mention  his  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
case  law,  more  especially  that  relating  to  real  property,  and  an  ex- 
cellent judgment  m  selecting  and  making  the  best  use  of  the  erudi- 
tion of  which  he  was  possessed.  Mr  Koss  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Scots  Law  in  1861,  the  other  candidates  being  Mr  Hamil- 
ton Pyper  and  the  late  Mr  Montgomerie  Bell.  We  believe  that 
)(r  Boss's  lectures  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  students — his  class 
heing  conducted  witn  great  ability  and  acceptance.  The  decease  of 
^Ir  Boss,  besides  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  University,  will  remove 
another  from  the  already  small  number  of  senior  counsel  at  the  bar. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  he  was  very  highly  respected,  and  that 
hi3  death  will  be  deplored  by  a  very  large  circle  alike  of  professional 
and  non-professional  friends. 

We  understand  that  Mr  George  Moir,  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire, 
^ho  has  intimated  his  willingness  to  accept  the  vacant  Chair,  will 
in  all  probability  be  nominatea  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
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COURT  OF  SESSION. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 
Swan  v.  Lawrie. — Nov.  2. 

Sale — Interest. 

The  litigation  in  this  case  related  to  various  points  of  difference  which 
arose  between  the  parties  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  a  sale, 
by  the  defender  to  the  parsner,  in  Jnne  1860,  of  house  subjects  on  the 
South  Bridge  fell  to  be  completed.  The  purchase  was  made  by  the 
pursuer  from  the  defender,  conform  to  written  missives.  According  to 
these  missives,  immediate  possession  was  to  be  given,  by  the  defender,  of 
the  subjects  to  the  purchaser ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  was  to 
be  at  once  consigned  by  the  purchaser  in  bank,  on  a  deposit-receipt  in 
the  joint  names  of  the  parties,  <in  order  to  the  same,  with  interest  to 
accrue  thereon,  being  drawn  and  paid  over  to  you'  (the  defender)  ^on 
exhibition  of  a  valid  title  in  your  person,  and  on  delivery  of  a*  valid  con- 
veyance to  the  above  property  by  you  in  my  favour.'  Possession  was 
taken  by  the  pursuer  of  the  subjects,  and  consignation  was  made  by  him 
of  the  price  as  thus  agreed  upon.  In  the  course  of  the  correspondetice 
between  the  agents  for  the  parties,  in  the  view  of  getting  the  transaction 
completed,  various  questions  and  disputes  arose,  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  present  action.  After  the  action  was  raised,  these  points  of  differ- 
ence were  all  ac^'usted,  with  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  interest.  Was 
the  defender  entitled  to  interest  on  the  price,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent., 
or  only  to  the  interest  accruing  on  the  price  as  consigned,  per  deposit- 
receipt,  in  the  British  Linen  Company's  Bank  ? 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ormidale)  held  that  the  defender  was  not  entitled 
to  more  than  the  bank  interest  accruing  on  the  deposit-receipt,  on  the 
double  ground  that  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  true-  import  of  the 
missives  interchanged  by  the  parties,  and  that  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  settlement  of  the  transaction  had  been  very  much  occasioned 
by  the  defender  himself,  and  was  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
own  fault.  The  defender  having  reclaimed,  the  Court  to-day  unani- 
mously adhered  to  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  without  calling  on 
the  pursuer's  counsel 

Breakenridge  OB  DuKLOP  V.  BoTD  AND  Othebs. — Nov.  2. 

Husband  and  Wife — Donation, 

The  deceased  Janet  Breakenridge  or  Greenlees,  as  whose  executrix 
the  pursuer  sues,  was  in  1828  married  to  Mathew  Greenlees.  Of  this 
marriage  there  were  no  children.  Mr  Greenlees,  the  husband,  had  four 
children  by  a  previous  marriage.  On  18th  February  1835,  Mathew 
Greenlees  executed  a  mortis  causa  settlement  of  his  whole  estate,  heritable 
and  moveable.    He  disponed  the  whole  to  his  four  children  and  the  snr- 
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rirors  equally  amongst  them ;  bnt  he  burdened  them  with  the  payment 
of  an  aimnity  of  L.40  to  his  wife,  if  she  should  sarvive  him ;  and  he  de« 
dared  this  to  be  in  full  to  her  of  her  legal  provisions.  The  deed  reserved 
to  the  ^ranter  *  full  power,  at  any  time  in  my  life,  and  even  on  deathbed, 
to  alter,  innovate,  or  revoke  these  presents  in  whole  or  in  part/  The 
testing  clause  of  the  deed  bears  to  have  been  sabscribed  by  the  granter, 
'  and  by  the  siud  Janet  Breakenridge  or  Greenlees,  m  token  of  her  con« 
sent  to  and  approval  of  the  foregoing  settlement/  On  the  ISth  June 
1851,  Mathew  Greenlees  executed  a  new  deed  or  codicil,  which  is  written 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  the  former  deed.  By  this  time  three  out 
of  his  four  children  had  died,  and  the  only  survivor,  Hugh,  was  in  a  state 
of  mental  imbecility.  Mr  Greenlees,  by  his  new  deed,  revoked  the  former 
disposition  in  favour  of  the  four  children,  and  now  disponed  his  whole 
estate  to  trcetees,  of  whom  his  wife  was  one,  for  the  purpose,  after  paying 
debts  and  expenses — 1st,  Of  delivering  his  household  furniture  to  bis  wife, 
if  Fhe  shoald  survive  him ;  2dly,  Of  paying  to  her  aa  additional  annuity 
of  L.IO,  if  the  estate  shodd  be  sufficient  to  afiford  it,^  and  also  of  provid- 
ing her  with  a  free  dwelling-house,  or,  in  her  option,  of  paying  L.IO  per 
annam  in  lieu  of  it ;  and,  lastly.  Of  holding  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
estate  for  behoof  of  his  surviving  child,  Hugh  Greenlees,  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body,  and,  failing  these,  of  the  testator's  brother  and  sisters ;  the 
provision  to  Hugh  Greenlees  being  declared  alimentary,  and  '  not  assign- 
able ;'  and  '  I  confirm'  (the  deed  bears)  *  the  declaration  as  the  provisions 
to  my  wife,  being  in  full  of  every  claim  competent  to  her.'  The  deed  also 
bears,  in  its  close,.  *  And  I  hereby  approve  of  the  foregoing  settlement  in 
all  other  respects,  so  far  as  not  expressly  altered  by  this  codicil,  and  re- 
serve right  to  alter  the  same,  and  this  codicil,  at  any  time,  as  I  may  see 
proper.*  Mathew  Greenlees  died  in  November  1853,  survived  by  his 
wife  and  son.  Mrs  Greenlees,  the  widow,  died  more  than  four  years 
after,  being  in  March  1858.  The  present  pursuer  is  her  sister,  and  exe- 
cotrix-dative.  Mrs  Greenlees,  during  her  period  of  survivance,  took  no 
active  steps  for  setting  aside  her  husband's  settlements,  or  recalling  her 
own  participation  in  them ;  or  for  making  good  her  legal  rights,  in  place 
of  the  conventional  bestowed  on  her*  It  appeared,  however,  to  the  pur- 
mer^  after  her  sister's  death,  that  she  was  entitled  to  enforce  her  sister's 
legal  claims  as  widow  of  Mathew  Greenlees ;  and  for  this  end  she  raised 
an  action  in  the  Sheriff  Court  at  Campbelton  against  the  present  defend- 
ers, the  surviving  trustees  of  Mathew  Greenlees,  concluding  for  an  account 
of  their  intromissions  as  snch,  and  for  payment  of  such  balance  as  should 
be  due  her,  on  the  footing  of  the  widow  having  been  entitled  to  her  legal 
rights  of  terce  bxkd  ju»  relictoe.  The  Sheriff  held  this  action  to  be  barred 
by  Mr  Greenlees'  deeds  of  settlement,  and  Mrs  Greenlees'  consent  to  the 
first  of  them,  until  at  least  these  were  set  aside ;  and  assoilzied  the  de- 
fenders with  expenses.  The  pursuer  now  insists  in  a  reduction  of  the 
Sheriff's  judgment,  and  of  the  deeds  in  question,  so  far  as  necessary  to  be 
reduced,  and  in  similar  conclusions  of  count  and  reckoning  with  those 
contained  in  the  Sheriff  Court  action. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  assoilzied  the  defenders  iVom  the  con- 
elusions  of  the  action,  holding  that  the  deceased  Mrs  Greenlees,  not 
having  challenged  her  husband's  deeds,  her  executrix  could  not  do  so, 
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the  right  to  revoke  a  donation  inter  mrnon  et  umrma  being  an  exdasTi 
privilege  of  the  sponses,  which  did  not  pass  to  their  repreBentaUTes. 

The  parsoer  having  reclaimed,  the  Gonrt  to-day  unaaimonslf  tdherei 
resting  their  concnrrence  io  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocator  mainly  oi 
the  facts  that  the  deceased  Mrs  Greenlees  had  for  fonr  years  taken  beneBt 
under  her  late  husband's  settlements,  receiving  payment  of  an  amraity 
provided  to  her  therein,  and  that  there  was  no  offer  of  proof  by  the  par- 
suers  that  she  had  been  deceived  when  she  consented  to  the  deed  of  IS^o. 

Adv.,  Adam  v.  Sdthebland. — Nov,  8. 

JDiltgence^-^Oraum  Debtor. 

On  18th  January  1862,  the  whole  household  furniture  and  other  effects 
in  the  house  in  High  Street  of  Wick,  occupied  by  Robert  Macafister.  btc 
collector  of  taxes  and  distributor  of  stamps  there,  were  sold  at  a  pobiir 
sale,  under  a  diligence  against  him,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Advoctte, 
for  a  Crown  debt  of  L.1388.  MacieJister  had  absconded  prior  to  the  saie. 
The  furniture  was  purchased  by  the  respondent,  and  waa  not  removed 
from  Macalister's  house,  in  which  his  wife  and  fiimily  continued  to  reside. 
In  March  1862  the  landlord  (the  advocator)  sequestrated  the  funitarv 
for  the  rent  of  the  house  for  the  year,  from  Whitsunday  1862  to  Whit- 
sunday 1863.  Thereupon  the  respondent  presented  a  petition  to  th^ 
Sheriff  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness  for  interdict  against  the  landIoni*f 
sequestration  being  proceeded  with.  The  Sheriff'-substitnte  (Rus9ell> 
and,  on  appeal,  the  Sheriff  (Dingwall  Fordyce),  g^ranted  interdict 

An  advocation  having  been  presented,  the  Court  to-day  ananimooslj 
refused  the  note. 

LaBQS  BuRTINO-ObOHKD — WlLLOV^HBT  tf.  FULTOIT. Noc,  4. 

j 

Burial'  Oraund  A  cU 

The  pursuers  in  this  case  sought  to  challenge  an  assessment  imposed 
by  the  Parochial  Board  of  Largs,  to  defray  the  expenses  said  to  bftve 
been  incurred  in  purchasing,  laying  out,  and  ornamenting  a  piece  of 
ground  called  Haylee,  as  the  burial-ground  of  the  parish,  in  terms  oftlK 
Burial-Oround  Act.  The  grounds  of  objection  were,  that  Haylee  tu 
utterly  unsuitable  for  burial  purposes,  from  its  distance  from  the  toiro  of 
Largs,  and  the  character  of  the  ground,  which  was  ro<^y  in  some  paru  I 
and  marshy  in  others ;  and  also,  that  the  Sheriff  had  refused  to  sanciioB 
it  in  consequence  of  the  consent  of  parties,  whose  residences  were  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  ground,  not  having  been  obtained,  and  of  the  ttble 
of  fees  proposed  to  be  charged  for  interments  being  altogether  unreason- 
able.  It  appeared  from  the  proceedings  that  a  petition  had  been  pre$<ot<^ 
to  the  Sheriff,  at  the  instance  of  the  Parochial  Board,  and  that  it  v^sf 
ultimately  dismissed,  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  Another  petition 
was  thereupon  presented  by  other  parties  in  the  parish  to  have  a  pUf6 
called  Chapelton  designated  as  the  burial-ground.  This  petition  vat 
opposed  by  the  Board ;  but  the  Sheriff  found  that  no  burying-groaod 
had  been  provided  by  the  Parochial  Board  where  interments  could  tAl:« 
place  at  rates  which  could  be  improved  of,  and  he  therefore  designated 
the  ground  at  Chapelton  as  a  suitable  burying-ground  for  the  parish  of 
Largs.    The  Lord  Ordinary  held  that  the  assessment  by  the  Parochial 
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Board  coaM  not  be  challenged,  on  the  ground  that  the  Board  alone  had 
the  power  to  judge  of  the  saitabilHy  oi  the  ground  for  burial  purposes. 
The  porsaera  reclaimed  against  Ubia  interlocutor ;  and,  at  the  hearing 
tWaj,  it  appeared  that  at  the  date  of  the  mterlocntor  the  proceedings 
before  the  Sheriff  with  reference  to  the  gronnd  at  Chapelton  were  in 
dependence,  and  that  the  decision  designating  that  gronnd  had  been  since 
pronounced.  It  was  therefore  contended  that  the  ^ect  of  that  judgment 
vas,  if  the  assessment  was  sustained,  the  inhabitants  of  Largs  would  fall 
to  be  assessed  for  two  bnrying-grounds  instead  d  one,  as  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  counsel  for  the  Parochial  Board  thereupon 
mentioned  that  the  Sheriff's  decision  had  been  appeakd  to  ttie  Lord 
Ordinarj ;  and  it  was  then  suggested  by  the  Court  that  this  case  should 
either  be  remitted  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  or  sisted  until  the  appeal  was 
(&posed  of.  The  Lord  Advocate,  for  the  Board,  objected  to  this  course, 
and  insisted  upon  judgment  in  the  case.  The  Court,  however,  intimated 
that  the  result  of  the  appeal  might  affect  their  judgment,  and  the  case  was 
accordingly  sisted. 

Ass  Detikb  v.  Bobebtsc^  asd  Co^'-^Nov,  6. 

Reparation — Negligence. 

In  July  1860,  whilst  the  pursuer,  who  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
defenders,  who  are  cotton-spinners  in  Newhall  Factory,  Glasgow,  was 
cleaning  the  machinery,  she  received  an  injury  in  the  spine  by  a  blow 
from  the  carriage  of  a  '  self-actor,'  which  began  to  move  in  some  unez- 
plained  way.  Sheriff-substitute  Smith  found  that  the  pursuer  had  failed 
to  prove  that  the  ii\jury  she  sustained  was  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence 
of  the  defenders.  The  Sheriffs-principal,  Sir  A.  Alison,  on  appeal,  reversed 
liis  Subetitute's  interlocutor,  and  found  the  pursuer  entitled  to  15  guineas 
of  damage. 

To-day  the  Court  returned  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff-substitute, 
holding  that,  though  the  arrangements  were  defective,  it  had  not  been 
proved  that  the  man  by  whose  orders  the  pursuer  was  cleaning  the  ma- 
efainery  was  a  foreman,  or  other  than  a  collaborateur,  even  if  negligence  on 
his  part  had  been  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  accident,  which  it  had  not. 

J.  Pollock  akd  Co.  v,  Mubrat  and  Spence. — Nov.  6. 

Paymeni-— Novation. 

This  is  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Glasgow.  In  1860  the 
defenders  purchased  certain  goods  from  the  purstiers.  On  12th  January 
1861,  the  defenders  transferred  their  interest  in  the  business  of  provision 
merchants  carried  on  by  them  to  John  Fullarton,  junior,  and  intimated 
the  transference  to  the  public  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Glasgow  Herald 
newspaper ;  which  also  stated  that  Fullarton  would  receive  payment  of 
all  the  debts  due  to,  and  discharge  the  obligations  of,  the  late  concern. 
After  this  transference,  Fullarton  carried  on  the  business  formerly  carried 
on  by  the  defenders  in  the  same  premises  which  the  defenders  had  occu- 
pied ;  and  the  pursuers  sold  goods  to  Fullarton,  and  appear  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  business  was  carried  on  by  him  on  his  own  account.  In 
March  1861  the  pursuers*  traveller  called  on  Fullarton  for  payment  of  an 
aecoont»  which  embraced  the  goods  furnished  by  them  to  the  defenders 
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in  I860,  amounting  to  L.5,  IGs.  9d.,  and  the  additional  goodd  fnrftislied 
to  Fnllarton  himself  after  the  transference  of  the  basiness,  amountmg  to 
L.ll,  14s.  8d.  Fnllarton  paid  L.23  to  account,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards granted  the  pursuers  a  promissory  note  for  L.40,  being  the  balance. 
Fnllarton  having  soon  afterwards  become  bankrupt,  the  pursuers  sued  the 
defenders  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Glasgow  for  L.51,  6s.  9d.,  being  the 
price  of  the  goods  furnished  to  them. 

The  Sheriff-substitute  (Smith)  found,  in  regard  to  the  first  defence, 
that  the  pursuers  did  not  innovate  or  delegate  their  claim  against  the 
defenders,  by  accepting  a  partial  payment  to  account  and  a  promissory 
note  for  the  balance  from  Fnllarton,  as  by  the  advertisement  intimating 
the  transference  the  defenders  merely  constituted  Fnllarton  their  man- 
datory to  discharge  their  obligations ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  second,  that 
the  pursuers  were  entitled  to  apply  L.11,  14s.  8d.  of  the  L.23  paid  to 
account  in  payment  of  the  goods  furnished  to  Fullarton  himself,  but  that 
they  were  bound  to  credit  the  defenders  with  the  balance,  L.11,  os.  4d., 
which  fell  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  sued  for. 

The  Sheriff  (Sir  A.  Alison),  on  appeal,  altered  this  interlocutor. 

To-day  the  Court  unanimously  recalled  the  Sheriff's  interlocutor,  and 
returned  to  that  of  the  Sheriff-substitute. 

Lade's  Trustees  v.  The  Largs  Baking  Company. — Nov.  6. 

Process — Title  to  Sue. 

This  is  an  action  of  declarator  of  property  in  respect  of  the  ownership 
of  certain  subjects,  of  one-half  of  which  the  pursuers  are  pro  tndiviso  pro- 
prietors. A  record  having  been  made  up  and  dosed,  a  long  proof  was 
led  by  consent  of  both  parties.  On  resuming  the  debate  before  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  after  the  proof  was  led,  the  defenders  for  the  first  time  objected 
to  the  pursuers'  title  to  sue,  in  respect  they  were  only  pro  tndiviso  pro- 
prietors of  a  part  of  the  subjects  founded  on.  The  first  plea  in  law  stated 
by  the  pursuers  was  to  the  effect  that  they,  being  proprietors  pro  tndiviso 
of  one-half  of  the  subjects  described  in  the  summons,  were  entitled  to 
decree  as  concluded  for.  The  defenders  had  stated  no  plea  impugning 
the  pursuers'  title  to  sue. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  sustained  the  objection  to  the  pursuers* 
title  to  sue,  taken  at  the  debate,  and  dismissed  the  action  ;  holding  that 
the  pursuers,  not  being  the  proprietors,  but  only  a  fraction  of  the  pro- 
prietors, of  the  subjects  founded  on,  were  not  entitled  to  sue ;  that  the 
pursuers'  first  plea  in  law  opened  a  sufficient  way  for  this  judgment ;  and 
that,  even  if  a  formal  plea  were  wanting,  it  would  he  pars  judicis  to  refuse 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  where  jurisdiction  could  not  be  effectually  exer- 
cised, which  was  the  case  here,  as  the  judgment  in  this  action  would  not 
be  res  judicata  as  regards  the  absent  pro  tndiviso  proprietors. 

To-day  the  Court  unanimously  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's  inter- 
locutor. 

Adv.^  Clark  v.  Bussel. — Nov.  9. 

Agent — Expenses. 

This  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Glasgow.    The  pro- 
;  ceedings  commenced  with  a  petition  at  the  instance  of  the  respondent 
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ftgamst  the  adirocator  for  delivery  of  a  deed  described  in  the  petition  as 
i  feu  contract^  which  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  contract  of  ffraund-annucU 
between  a  Mr  Gordon  and  the  respondent.  The  advocator  denied  the 
possession  of  the  deed ;  bat  in  the  course  of  the  proof  which  was  allowed, 
be  discovered  it  and  gave  it  np.  He  admitted  that  he  had  not  been  mis- 
led bj  the  description  of  the  deed,  but  stated  he  was  under  the  misappre- 
kension  that  he  had  not  got  it. 

The  Sheriff-substitute  (Bell) — the  onlj  question  under  the  petition, 
ifter  the  deed  had  been  given  up,  being  that  of  expenses — found  the  ad- 
Tocator  liable  in  2s.  Sd.  thereof.  The  Sheriff  (Sir  A.  Alison)  found  the 
adrocator  liable  in  the  whole  expenses. 

A  note  of  advocation  having  been  presented,  the  case  was  heard  to-day, 
when  it  was  contended  for  the  advocator  that,  in  respect  of  the  misde- 
scription of  the  deed  in  the  petition,  and  the  fact  that  the  advocator  only 
had  the  deed  on  a  borrowing  receipt  from  the  agent  of  Mr  Gordon,  to 
whom  alone  he  was  bound  to  deliver  it,  the  Sheriff  and  Sheriff-substitute 
had  erred  in  finding  him  liable  for  expenses  at  all. 

The  Court,  without  calling  on  the  respondent's  counsel,  unanimously 
affinned  the  Sheriffs  interlocutor.  They  held  that  the  misdescription  of 
the  deed  in  the  petition  was  not  such  as  could  mislead  any  business  man  ; 
and  that,  although  it  was  clear  that  the  advocator  had  not  intentionally 
withheld  the  deed,  yet  having  done  so  under  an  error  which  had  led  to 
expense,  he  must  bear  the  consequences  of  that  error,  and  pay  the  expense. 

The  Eabi^  of  Wemyss  r.  Ritchie. — Nov.  10. 
Landlord  and  Tenant — Miscroppmg. 

The  defender,  George  Bit<;hie,  was  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Easter  Rhynd, 
tmder  a  lease  from  the  pursuer,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  which  expired  at 
Michaelmas  1858.  The  tenant  was  bound  by  the  lease,  inter  aha,  to 
labour  the  farm  in  a  proper  husbandman-iike  manner,  not  to  take  two 
white  crops  in  succession  off  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  specially  to 
follow  a  six-shift  rotation  of  crops.  An  additional  rent  of  L.6  sterling 
per  acre  was  to  be  paid  for  each  acre  of  land  miscropped.  The  present 
action  is  brought  to  recover  (1)  Additional  rent,  in  respect  of  miscrop- 
ping,  there  having  been  24  Scotch  acres  too  much  in  white  crop  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease ;  and  (2)  Damages  in  respect  of  the  farm  not  hav- 
ing been  managed  in  a  proper  and  husbandman-like  manner,  and  having 
been  left  in  a  very  foul  condition.  The  Sheriff- substitute  (Barclay)  de- 
cerned against  the  defender  for  L.144,  being  the  pactional  penalty  due 
under  the  lease  for  the  24  acres  of  land  which  had  been  miscropped,  but 
assoilzied  the  defender  from  the  conclusion  for  damages  in  respect  of  mis- 
maoagement,  holding  that  the  pactional  penalty  for  miscropping  and 
general  damages  for  mismanagement  could  not  both  be  sued  for.  The 
Sheriff  (£.  S.  Gordon),  on  appeal,  adhered  to  this  interlocutor,  in  so  far 
» it  found  L.144  of  pactional  penalty  due  by  the  defender,  and  further 
decerned  against  him  for  L.100  of  damages  for  deterioration  in  the  value 
of  the  farm,  in  respect  of  mismanagement,  apart  from  and  in  addition  to 
that  caused  by  the  miscropping. 

The  defender  having  advocated,  the  Court  to-day  unanimously  affirmed 
the  Sheriff-principars  iutetloeutor. 
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Addie  V,  Henderson  Ain>  Dimmack,  and  Carbick  Buchanan. — 

Nov.  10. 

Propert^f-^Wtf^eave. 

By  lea»oo«traot  with  the  defender,  Mr  Garrick  BachanaD,  the  parsiier's 
company,  Addie,  Miller,  and  Rankin,  "whom  he  now  r^resentfi,  feaed  24 
acres  of  ground  ;  and,  inter  alia,  by  the  ninth  head  of  l^e  eontraet,  they 
got  right  in  consideration  of  a  rent  or  annual  payment  of  L.50  to  nse  the 
railway  now  in.  qnestion,  and  became  bound  in  great  measare  to  recoiH 
struct  it,  and  also  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  superior  and  his  coal  tenants 
were  to  have  a  joint  nse  of  the  railway,  the  yassals  being  in  that  case  en- 
titled to  a  deduction  from  the  rent  of  L.50.  The  dause  proceeds  :— 
'  But  should  any  other  parties  than  the  said  Robert  Oarrick  Buchanan,  or 
his  foresaids,  or  his  coal  tenants  of  Drampeller,  or  elsewhere  in  the  parish 
of  Old  Monkland,  use  the  said  railway,  the  said  second  parties  (the  vassals) 
and  their  foresaids  shall  be  paid  by  such  other  parties  a  faar  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  said  railway.'  The  defenders,  Hender- 
son and  Dimmack,  have  recently  obtained  a  feu  from  Mr  Carrick  Bn- 
ehanan,  for  the  purposes  of  t^eir  trade  of  malleable  iron  manufacturers, 
but  they  are  not  coal  tenants  of  Mr  Buchanan.  Their  fen-contract  gives 
them  express  power  to  use  the  railway  for  a  payment  ot  L.10  annually  to 
the  superior,  besides  being  bound  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of 
keeping  '  up  and  maintaining  such  railway,  m  due  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  said  traffic  upon  the  same.'  Under  this  permission  they 
use  the  railway,  and  state  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  their  proportion  of 
its  maintenance.  The  pursuer  seeks  to  have  it  found  that  they  have  no 
right  or  title  to  use  the  railway  at  alL  He  maintains  that  Addie,  Miller, 
and  Rankm,  whom  he  represents,  acquired  an  exclusive  right  to  the  rail- 
way, except  in  so  far  as  a  right  of  use  was  exclusively  reserved  to  the 
superior  and  his  suocessors,  and  his  coal  tenants,  including  the  Drum- 
peller  coal  tenants. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Barcaple)  held  that,  on  a  fair  construction  of  the 
feu-contract,  the  superior,  Mr  Carrick  Buchanan,  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  confer  the  privilege  of  using  the  railway  upon  other  parties, 
whether  his  coal  tenants  or  not,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  action. 

The  pursuer  having  reclaimed,  the  Court  to-day,  without  calling  on  the 
respondents'  counsel,  adhered  to  the  Lord  Ordinaiy's  interlocutor. 

Adv.,  Ltle  r.  Service. — Nov.  12. 

Master  and  Apprentice. 
This  is  an  action  at  the  instance  of  a  journeyman  baker  in  Greenock, 
against  the  baker  with  whom  he  served  his  apprenticeship,  to  recover 
damages  for  not  having  been  properly  taught  his  trade.  The  pursuer 
entered  into  an  indenture  to  serve  the  defender  as  apprentice  for  five  years, 
and,  on  the  other  part,  the  defender  became  bound  ^  to  teach  or  cause  the 
said  James  Lyle  to  be  taught  and  instruct^  in  the  art  and  business  of  a 
baker,  so  far  as  practised  by  himself,  or  the  said  James  Lyle  may  be 
capable  of  learning  or  uptaking.'  The  pursuer,  since  the  close  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, has  been  employed  as  a  journeyman,  but  has  only  been 
receiving  lOs.  per  week  of  wages  instead  of  228.,  the  ordinary  rate. 
The  lowness  of  his  wages  being  caused  by  his  ineiBciency  as  «k  workman 
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k6  raised  the  present  action  in  tiie  Sheriff  Court  at  Greenock,  to  recover  ^ 
damages  from  his  former  master  for  not  having  taaght  him  properly,  and 
so  qaaiified  him  to  earn  the  regular  raise  of  joarnejmen's  wages. 

Tbe  SherifT-sabstitate  (Tennent)  pronounced,  inter  aUa^  the  following 
indiogs : — '  Finds  it  {Nroved  that  the  pursuer  entered  into  the  defender's 
service  as  apprentice  in  terms  of  this  indenture,  and  served  him  for  the 
^ice  of  five  years  Uierein  specified :  Finds  it  proved  that  the  pursuer 
788  of  sufficient  capacity  to  learn  or  uptake  the  art  or  business  of  a  baker : 
Fiods  it  proved,  that  the  oven  department,  or  the  mode  of  putting  bread 
in  the  oven  to  be  fired,  is  an  important  part  of  the  art  or  business  of  a 
baker,  which  every  apprentice  ought  to  be  tanght,  and  which  it  takes  an 
apprentice  a  period  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years  to  learn :  Finds 
it  proved  that  the  pursuer  was  only  allowed  on  about  six  or  eight  occa- 
Ebos,  during  the  last  year  of  his  apprentieeship,  to  put  biscuits  or  small 
bread  into  the  oven,  and  was  never  allowed  on  any  occasion  to  put  loaves 
or  larger  bread  into  the  oven,  and  that  he  did  not  receive  any  other  in- 
EtractioQ  in  this  department  of  the  business  of  a  baker  from  the  defender, 
or  his  foreman,  or  others  appointed  by  him :  Finds  that  the  defender 
has,  Id  this  respect,  failed  to  fulfil  the  obligation  undertaken  by  him  in 
said  mdentare,  to  teach  or  cause  the  pursuer  to  be  taught  and  instructed 
in  the  art  and  business  of  a  baker,  so  far  as  practised  by  him,  and  finds 
Urn  liable  to  the  pursuer  in  the  sum  of  L.  15  as  damages,  in  consequence 
of  failure.*  The  Sheriff  (Fraser),  on  appeal,  recalled  this  interlocutor,  and 
assoilzied  the  defender,  holding  that  the  proof  showed  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  porsner  at  the  end  of  his  apfnrenticeship  was  not  caused  solely  by 
neglect  on  the  part  of  his  master,  but  was  mainly  the  consequence  of  his 
own  stupidity  and  inattention. 

To-day  the  Court  recalled  the  Sheriff^s  interlocutor,  and  returned  sub- 
stantially  to  that  of  the  Sheriff-substitute.  Their  Lordships  held  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  a  proper  attempt  had  been  made  to  instruct 
tbe  pursuer  during  his  apprenticeship  m  the  trade  of  a  baker.  It  was  not 
enough  that  an  apprentice  should  be  allowed  to  see  the  work  going  on, 
and  learn  it  if  he  could ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mast^  to  teach  him ;  nor 
was  it  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  master  to  say  that  the  apprentice  was 
stopid  and  inattentive.  It  was  his  duty,  notwithstanding,  to  take  all  due 
paiiks  to  have  him  instructed  in  every  part  of  his  business.  There  was  no 
eridence  that  a  sufficient  endeavour  of  this  description  had  been  made  by 
the  master  in  the  present  case,  and  therefore  the  pursuer  was  entitled  to 
recover  damages. 

R.  WOTHERSPOOK  AND  Co.  V.  JOHK  GrAT  AND  Co. — Nw.   12. 

Trade  Mark — Exclusive  Privilege, 

The  complainers,  Wotherspoon  and  Co.,  who  are  manufacturing  con- 
fectioners in  Glasgow,  applied  for  an  interdict  against  the  respondents, 
John  Gray  and  Co.,  wholesale  and  export  confectioners,  Glasgow,  to  pro- 
bibit  them  *  from  vending  lozenges  made  by  the  respondents  or  others 
ucept  the  compl^ners,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Victoria  Lozenges, 
uid  from  imitating  the  other  announcements  made  by  the  complaiDers  on 
tbe  side  of  the  wrapper  containing  their  Victoria  Lozenges,  or  from 
otherwise  infringing  the  trade  rights  of  the  complainers  exclusively  to 
f^end  lozenges  nnder  such  style  and  title  and  with  snch  announcements.' 
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The  Lord  Ordinary  (Mackenzie)  refased  to  grant  interdict,  on  the 
gtoands  contained  in  the  following  note  to  his  interlocator : — *  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  complainers  hold  any  patent  or  exclusive  right  to 
manafactnre  and  sell  the  lozenges  which  they  call  Victoria  Lozenges. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  that  these  lozenges  are  well  known  in  the 
trade,  and  may  be  made  and  sold  by  all  confectioners;  bat  the  com* 
plainers  say  they  were  the  first  to  apply  the  term  "Victoria**  to  the 
lozenges  manafactnred  by  them,  and  thereby  acquired  right  to  the  ex- 
clnsive  use  of  that  name  as  a  trade-mark.    On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
spondents contend  that  the  complainers  have  no  exclusive  right  to  the 
article,  and  no  exclusive  right  to  the  name,  even  supposiDg  they  had  been 
the  first  to  apply  the  term  Victoria  to  lozenges,  which  is  denied.    It  is 
said  to  be  quite  a  common  thing  to  apply  the  name  "  Victoria"  to  shawls, 
perfumery,  and  fancy  articles  in  all  sorts  of  trades,  and  that  the  first  use 
of  such  a  name  by  one  manufacturer  of  an  article  well  known  in  the  trade 
gives  him  no  exclusive  right  to  the  name,  so  as  to  prevent  other  traders 
^om  giving  the  same  name  to  a  similar  article,  which  is  fairly  and  openly 
represented  to  be  manufactured  by  themselves.    The   Lord  Ordinary 
thinks  this  doctrine  is  well  founded,  and  that  by  calling  their  lozenges 
"  Wotherspoon's  Victoria  Lozenges,"  the  complainers  are  not  entitled  to 
prevent  the  respondents  from  selling  their  lozenges  under  the  name  of 
"  John  Gray  and  Company's  Victoria  Lozenges."    It  is  alleged  by  the 
complainers,  that  in  selling  their  lozenges  the  respondents  use  printed 
wrappers  containing  announcements,  which  are  colourable  imitations  of 
those  made  by  the  complainers,  for  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  selling  the 
respondents'  lozenges  as  lozenges  manufactured  by  the  complainers ;  bat 
the  printed  wrappers  of  both  parties  which  are  referred  to  in  the  record 
are  produced  in  process,  and  disprove  this  averment.    It  appears  that 
the  complainers*  wrappers  are  of  a  red-brown  colour  with  black  letters, 
while  the  respondents'  wrappers-  are  white,  with  pink  letters.    On  the 
complainers'  label  the  most  prominent  announcement  is,  "  Wotherspoon's 
Machine-made  Victoria  Lozenges,   free  from  colour,"  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  notice  of  prize  medals.     The  most  prominent  announcement 
on  the  respondents'  label  is,  *'  John  Gray  and  Company's   Machine- 
made  Victoria  Lozenges ;"  and  there  is  also  on  their  label  an  engraved 
representation  of  their  works  in  Commercial  Road,  with  their  name  over 
the  door.  In  other  respects  the  respondents'  labels  are  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  complainers,  and  distinctly  inform  the  pnblic  that  the 
lozenges  are  manufactured  by  Gray  and  Company.    Besides,  even  if  there 
had  been  some  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  sets  of  labels,  this 
would  be  of  no  consequence,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  respondents' 
labels,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  so  framed  as  fraudulently  to  represent  tlie 
lozenges  made  by  them  as  lozenges  made  by  the  complainers ;  but  while 
the  name  Victoria  Lozenges  is  used,  the  respondents'  labels  are  other- 
wise so  expressed  as  clearly  to  show  that  the  lozenges  in  their  packages 
are  manufactured  by  themselves,  so  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying 
that  these  labels  are  colourable  imitations  of  the  complainers'  labels,  de- 
vised for  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  misleading  the  public^  and  indacing 
them  to  buy  the  respondents'  lozenges  as  lozenges  manufactured  by  the 
complainers.     For  these  reasons,  it  is  thought  the  complainers  are  not 
entitled  to  the  interdict  sought  by  them.' 
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Wotherspoon  and  Companj  having  reclaimed^  the  Conrt  to-daj,  with- 
OQt  calling  on  the  respondents'  counsel,  nnanimonsly  adhered  to  the 
Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor,  on  the  grounds  stated  by  his  Lordship  in 

his  note. 

Andebsoks  v.  Lows. — Nov.  13. 

Property — Poaaession, 

This  was  a  competition  of  heritable  rights  to  certain  subjects  in  Dun- 
dee, the  pursuer  having  brought  an  action  of  declarator  and  reduction  to 
bre  the  defender's  title  set  aside,  and  their  own  declared  the  true  title. 
DaTid  Smithy  in  1791,  was  feudally  vested  in  certain  subjects  in  Over- 
gate,  Dundee,  and  in  1792  sold  and  disponed  a  portion  of  the  subjects 
to  David  Low,  who  then  entered  to  and  had  possession  of  the  portion 
sold  him,  till  his  death  in  1837,  when  his  two  daughters,  the  defenders, 
Ann  and  Isabella  Low,  made  up  a  title  to  the  portion  of  the  subjects  in 
qaestion,  and  continued  to  the  present  time  in  possession  of  them.  It 
appears,  however,  that  David  Smith,  after  granting  the  disposition  to  the 
defenders'  father  in  1791,  granted  in  1793  a  gratuitous  conveyance  to 
Ms  wife  of  the  whole  subjects  in  his  own  title,  omitting  apparently,  per 
nctmamj  to  except  from  the  description  the  portion  previously  sold  to 
Darid  Low.  Mrs  Smith  was  infeft  on  this  conveyance  in  1794 ;  and  on 
ber  death,  her  daughter,  Margaret  Smith,  expede  a  title  as  her  heir  by 
cognition  and  sasine  in  1832,  she  in  turn  being  succeeded  by  her  cousin, 
Darid  Smith,  who  also  expede  a  title  as  her  heir  by  cognition  and  sasine 
io  1834,  which  also  contained  the  whole  subjects.  Smith  afterwards,  in 
1842,  sold  and  disposed  the  whole  subjects  to  Thomas  Thomson,  from 
whose  trustee,  on  his  bankruptcy,  the  pursuers,  in  consideration  of  a 
price,  obtained  a  conveyance  in  1853  of  the  whole  subjects,  including  by 
description  the  defenders'  portion  thereof.  The  pursuers  were  infeft  on 
the  open  warrant  in  Smith's  disposition  to  Thomson.  After  the  pursuers 
obtained  their  disposition,  they  challenged  the  defenders'  title,  and 
brooght  the  present  action  to  set  it  aside,  and  have  their  own  declared 
the  only  valid  title  to  the  whole  subjects  in  the  common  author's  (David 
Smith's)  title  of  1791.  In  defence,  it  was  pleaded  (1)  that  the  defenders 
bad  a  prescriptive  title  to  their  portion  of  the  subjects,  in  virtue  of  the 
common  author's  sasine  in  1791,  the  disposition  by  him  to  their  father, 
and  their  own  title  expede  in  1837,  and  of  the  exclusive  and  uninterrupted 
possession  for  more  than  sixty  years  upon  these  deeds ;  (2)  that  the 
ODerous  title  granted  to  the  defenders'  father  in  1792,  which  was  followed 
hj  possession,  could  not  be  defeated  by  the  subsequent  gratuitous  title 
granted  in  1793,  the  successors  of  the  acquirer  of  that  title  being  liable 
to  all  the  exceptions  pleadable  against  that  title  in  competition  with  the 
defenders ;  and  (3)  that  the  pursuers  had  acquired  their  own  title  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  defenders'  title  and  possession,  and  had  not 
made  an  actual  bona  fide  purchase  of  the  defenders'  subjects,  which  were 
cot  included  in  the  rentals  or  other  particulars  upon  which  they  had 
made  their  purchase  from  Thomson's  trustee ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  trustee  did  not  profess  to  sell  them  the  defenders*  subjects,  of  which 
he  was  not  in  possession.  The  defenders'  statements  on  record  were  not 
denied  by  the  pursuers;  but  it' was  maintained  that  their  title  was  pre- 
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fcnrablQ  becaase  of  their  predeoesaor,  Mrs  Smith,  haavrng  in  1794  expede 
the  first  sasiae,  sabsequeat  to  the  ooounoa  aathors,  ia  the  whole  tabjeets, 
thas  defeatiag  the  preTioas  dkpositioa  to  the  defeaders'  father,  and 
raisiag  aa  impedimeat  to  prescriptioa  raaaiag  oa  that  title.  The  Lord 
Ordiaary  (Ormidale)  repelled  the  defeaces,  and  sastaiaed  the  parsaers* 
title  to  the  whole  sabjects. 

The  Coart,  after  hearing  ooaasel  oa  the  reclaiming  note  for  the  de- 
feaders,  to-day  naaaimoafilj  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinary's  jadgmeat,  and 
assoilzied  the  defeaders,  with  expeases,  holdiag  their  title  preferable  on 
these  groands :— (1.)  That  the  title  ia  favoar  of  the  defeaders'  father  in 
1798  was  aa  oneroas  title,  followed  by  possessioa ;  and  that  in  favoar  of 
Mrs  Smith  in  1794  was  grataitoas,  and  act  followed  by  possession  ;  (2.) 
That  in  a  qaestioa,  therefore,  with  Mrs  Snnth  and  the  heirs  who  had 
sacoeeded  her,  the  defenders'  title  was  preferable:  (3.)  That  the  sasine  in 
1837,  ia  favoar  of  the  defeaders,  made  their  right  real  and  effectual 
against  third  parties,  whether  oneroas  parohasers  or  not,  deriving  right 
from  the  SmiUis,  and  that  being  on  record  it  pat  third  parties  on  their 
Inqniry  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  defenders'  title ;  that  t^e  parsaers, 
who  had  maintained  that  they  had  trnsted  to  the  records,  mast  hare 
known,  or  at  least  most  be  held  to  have  kaown,  of  the  ezisteace  of  the 
defeaders'  sasiae  in  1837 ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  purchaser  in  that  know- 
ledge coald  aot  transact  bona  Jide  for  the  eiSectaal  purchase  of  subjects  to 
which  there  was  that  antecedent  valid  title,  apon  which  possessioa  had 
followed ;  the  Court  also  holding  that  possessioa  was  a  point  apon  which 
a  purchaser  was  bound  to  make  inqniry,  before  he  could  trust  to  the 
seller's  title,  the  records  not  being  necessarily  a  protection  agaiast  adverse 
titles  upon  which  possession  may  have  followed. 

Cooper  Ain>  Wood  «.  Thb  North  BitmsH  Railway  Compakt. 

—N&9. 17. 

Nuisance — New  Truil, 

This  was  aa  aetloa  of  interdict  to  pat  down  the  Korth  British  far- 
naoes,  near  Portobello,  for  converting  or  hardening  iron  rails,  and  to 
recover  damages  from  the  Bailway  Company  for  the  injury  caused  by 
these  famaces  to  Baileyfield  house  and  garden,  the  property  of  the  pur- 
suers. The  ease  was  tried  before  Lord  Barcaple  and  a  jury  on  12th, 
IStfa,  aad  15th  June  last,  when  a  verdict  was  returned  in  favour  of  the 
parsaers,  with  L.200  of  damages.  Lord  Barcaple  having  directed  the 
jury  at  the  trial,  that  they  were  entitled  to  find  for  the  pursuers,  if  they 
were  satisfied  that  dust  and  gaseous  discharges  as  well  as  smoke  were 
throwa  off  by  the  def raiders'  furnaces,  although  they  might  be  of  opinion 
that  the  injury  to  the  pursuers'  property  was  caused  by  the  smoke  alone. 

To-day,  Mr  Clark,  in  support  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  against  the 
Judge's  ruling  at  the  trial,  contended  that  as  the  statement  in  the  issue 
was  that  the  injury  was  caased  by  'smoke,  dust,  and  gaseous  discharges,' 
to  entitle  the  pursuer  to  a  verdict,  it  was  necessary  that  the  injury  should 
be  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  <dl  these  agents,  there  being  no  alter- 
native in  the  issue. 

The  Court  disallowed  the  exception,  but  granted  a  rule  to  show  cause 
why  the  verdict  should  aot  be  set  aside  as  coatrary  to  evidence. 
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Adv.^  SxoBEB  V.  Stbang. — Nov.  20. 

Coniract-^ltease, 

This  was  an  adrocatioD  from  the  Sheriff  Coart  oC  LMarkshire,  where^ 
bj  certahi  mterlocators  framed  by  Sheriff  Glassford  Bell  and  Sheriff 
AliflOB  were  brought  under  reriew.  The  proceedings  commenced  with  a 
petition  for  sequestration  at  the  instance  of  the  adrocator,  by  which  he 
N)nght  to  secure  payment  of  L.269,  lOs*,  being  the  rent  for  the  year 
from  Whitsunday  1861  to  Whitsunday  1862  of  certain  premises  in  Syd- 
ney Street,  Glasgow,  let  by  him  to  the  respondent,  along  with  a  supply 
of  steam-power  to  propel  the  machinery  in  the  premises  so  let.  Certain 
preliminary  pleas  were  stated  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  to  the  effect  that  a  debt 
for  a  supply  of  steam-power  could  not  competently  be  recovered  under 
sQch  a  petition ;  but  these  pleas  were  abandoned,  and  the  parties  con- 
sented that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  power  supplied,  as  also  the 
right  of  the  respondent  to  a  deduction  from  the  rent  or  price  in  respect 
of  an  alleged  failure  on  the  part  of  the  defender  to  fturaleh  steam-power 
daring  certain  days  ccmdescended  on  by  the  respondent,  should  be  adju- 
dicated upon  in  the  process.  It  was  admitted  by  the  respondent  that 
the  rent  of  the  premises  amounted  to  L.77)  10s.,  and  that  the  steam-power 
was  to  be  paid  Ibr  at  the  rate  of  L.18  for  each  horse-power  supplied; 
but  while  the  advocator  maintained  that  the  suppfy  fumi^ed  throughout 
the  year  amounted  to  nine  horse-power,  the  respondent  affirmed  that  it 
had  fallen  considerably  short  of  this  amount.  A  proof  was  accordingly 
iDowed,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  evidence  was  led  as  tiie  mode  of  esti- 
mating horse-power  in  such  cases,  or  to  the  difference  between  indicated 
or  actual  and  nominal  or  numerical  horse-power,  and  also  as  to  the 
respondent's  attegations  respecting  the  advocator's  feiture  to  furnish  a 
continual  supply.  Sheriff  Bell  fcmnd  that  seven  horse-power  had  been 
supplied  during  the  period  in  question,  and  that  the  respondent  was 
entitled  to  a  deduction  of  L.IO  for  stoppages.  Sheriff  Alison  found  that 
the  amount  rapplied  had  been  oi^  five  horse-power* 

Counsel  having  been  heard  on  Wednesday  last,  the  case  was  advised 
to*day,  when  the  Ooart  found  that  the  number  of  horse-power  supplied 
by  the  advocator  to  the  respondent  was  to  be  taken  as  seven,  but  that 
the  respondent  was  not  entitled  to  any  deduction  for  stoppages.  Both 
pvttes  astced  expenses,  but  expenses  wore  found  due  to  n^;her. 

GiBB  Am)  Othebs  v.  Row. — Nov.  20. 

Ouardictn  and  Wcard, 

This  was  a  suspension  of  a  decree  lObtained  by  the  respondent  against 
the  oomph^ners  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  Glasgow,  in  an  aetion  of  damages 
for  alleged  written  and  verbal  Zander.  One  of  the  defenders,  David 
Oibb,  was  a  minor,  and  objected  before  the  Sheriff  that  his  curator  or 
•dnmnstrator-at-law  had  not  been  called.  His  father,  who  was  domi- 
ciled in  Edinburgh,  was  then  cited  on  a  sapplementaiy  summons  in  the 
Sheriff  Court  of  Glasgow.  He  stated  in  defence,  that  he  was  not  amen- 
M  to  the  jurisdietion  of  that  Court.  This  was  repelled ;  and  after  a 
food  deal  of  litigation,  decree  was  pronounced  against  the  defenders 
(complainers).  A  note  of  suspension  was  then  presented  in  the  Bill 
Chamber,  founding  on  the  irreguburities  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court 
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below,  and  also  in  respect  of  arrestments  which  had  been  laid  to  the 
extent  of  L.250,  and  craving  that  it  be  passed  with  cantion.  The  Lord 
Ordinary  (Cnrriehill)  refused  the  note  in  respect  of  no  cantion.  On  a 
reclaiming  note,  and  after  hearing  counsel,  who  argued  for  the  complain- 
ers  that  the  decree  was  bad  in  respect  David  Gibb  had  been  sued  with- 
out calling  his  curator ;  and  the  decree  against  William  was  bad,  because 
he  is  not  amenable  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  the  Court  adhered,  the 
Lord  PresidcDt  observing  that  he  would  not  indicate  what  ought  to  be 
the  course  for  the  complainers  to  pursue  if  thej  wished  the  review  of  the 
Court. 

AsMOT  t;.  DowiE. — Nw.  20. 

Poinding — Interdict, 

This  is  an  action  at  the  instance  of  Hugh  Amot,  coalmaster,  Galston , 
against  Dowie,  who  is  an  auctioneer  in  Glasgow,  concluding  for  the  sum 
of  L.40.  The  pursuer  alleges  that  this  is  the  amount  of  a  debt  which  was 
due  to  him  on  business  transactions  by  a  third  party,  for  which  he  held 
the  debtor's  acceptance.  When  the  bill  became  due,  it  was  dishonoured, 
and  afterwards  protested.  On  the  extract  registered  protest  the  pursuer 
charged  his  debtor,  and  afterwards  executed  a  poinding  of  his  furniture. 
In  furtherance  of  said  poinding,  a  warrant  for  the  sale  of  the  furniture 
was  obtained  from  the  Sheriff,  and  the  day  of  sale,  which  was  the  23  d 
October  1858,  was  duly  intimated  to  the  pursuer's  debtor.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  in  course  of  carrying  out  his  legal  diligence,  the 
pursuer  alleges  that  the  defender  obtained  an  interdict  from  the  Sheriff 
against  the  sale  of  the  furniture,  on  the  representation  of  a  transaction 
that  was  afterwards  found  to  be  one  not  made  in  Inma  fidt^  and  that 
subsequent  to  the  application  for  interdict  the  furniture  was  carried  away, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  his  diligence  and  the  loss  of  his  debt.  The  details 
of  this  transaction  are  declared  to  be,  that  on  the  5th  of  the  month  fixed 
for  the  day  of  sale,  the  defender  met  with  the  pursuer's  debtor  and  pre- 
tended to  have  bought  the  furniture  on  that  occasion,  but  did  not  really 
do  so,  as  only  an  I  0  U  for  the  sum  at  which  the  furniture  was  valued 
was  given  by  the  defender;  and  it  was  not  eyen  delivered  to  the  pursuer*8 
debtor,  but  handed  over  to  a  third  party,  in  whose  hands  it  was  ulti- 
mately recovered  under  a  diligence.  The  defender  maintained  that  the 
action  was  irrelevant  in  respect  it  was  not  alleged  that  the  furniture  was 
carried  away  in  breach  of  the  poinding  by  the  defender,  and  generally 
denied  the  grounds  of  action,  setting  forth  that  in  the  transaction  on  the 
authority  of  which  he  had  applied  for  interdict,  he  had  acted  in  optima 
fide.  When  the  case  was  first  argued  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  his 
Lordship  allowed  issues  to  be  put  in  so  as  to  determine  the  question  of 
relevancy.  An  issue,  accordingly,  was  put  in  claiming  damages  on  the 
ground  of  wrongful  interdict.  After  discussion,  the  Lord  Ordinary  re- 
ported to  the  Inner  House  against  the  proposed  issue,  on  the  ground  that 
the  pursuer  had  not  alleged  that  the  furniture  was  carried  away  by  the 
defender,  and  indicated  that  if  an  issue  were  to  be  allowed,  it  ought  to  be 
one  charging  malice  and  want  of  probable  cause.  The  case  was  debated 
on  Tuesday,  and  was  advised  to-day ;  the  Court  dismissing  the  action, 
but  refusing  decree  of  absolvitor. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

W.  H.  Macpablane  (Trustee  for  Wilson's  Creditors)  v.  Haldane 
AND  Rae  akd  Others  (Wilson's  Creditors). — Nov.  4. 

Creditors^  Trust — Commission, 

On  8th  September  1842,  William  Wilson  sued  oat  a  cessio  in  the  Sheriff 
Court  of  Edinburgh.  In  June  1853,  he  executed  a  trust-deed  and  assig- 
D&tioQ  for  behoof  of  his  creditors  in  favonr  of  W.  H.  Macfarlane,  one  of 
them.  After  a  coarse  of  management,  in  which  he  had  frequent  recourse 
to  the  assistance  of  a  law  agent,  Macfarlane  has  raised  the  present  action 
of  mnitiplepoinding  and  exoneration  with  the  view  to  distribute  the  funds 
vhich  ha?e  been  realized.  Certain  objections  having  been  stated  by  the 
general  body  of  creditors  to  the  business  accoants,  payment  of  which  was 
daimed  b^  him,  the  Lord  Ordinary  (Einloch)  pronouneed  the  following 
interlocutor : — 

'Edinburgh,  Idth  May  1862.— Finds,  with  reference  to  the  business 
accounts  for  which  the  raiser,  Mr  Macfarlane,  demands  credit,  that  he 
J8  not  entitled  to  sta,te  against  the  creditors,  in-  the  present  accounting, 
loj  charges  incurred  to  a  law  agent  for  business  proper  to  be  done  by 
bifflself  as  trustee,  and  devolved  by  him  unnecessarily  on  such  law  agent, 
reserving  to  him  to  charge  such  sum  as  may  be  fair  and  reasonable  by 
vaj  of  commission  or  remuneration  for  his  actings  as  trustee :  more  par- 
ticularly, finds,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  state  any  charges  incurred  to  a 
lav  agent  for  writing  circulars  to  the  creditors,  or  reports  to  the  credi- 
tors, by  the  trustee,  or  for  framing  schemes  of  division,  or  for  paying 
dirideods  to  the  creditors,  or  other  the  like  charges :  Finds  further,  that 
be  is  not  entitled  to  state  any  charges  incurred  to  a  law  agent  for  calls 
made  on  Mr  Wilson  or  others,  in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  Mr  Wilson's 
salary  assigned  to  the  creditors,  or  for  meetings  by  himself  or  others  with 
a  law  agent,  not  bearing  reference  to  the  proceedmgs  by  way  of  action 
or  diligence  taken  against  Mr  Wilson,  or  for  correspondence  with  or  by 
sQch  agent,  not  bearing  such  reference,  or  other  the  like  charges :  Finds 
that  the  raiser  is  entitled  to  state  against  the  creditors  all  just  and  reason- 
able charges  incurred  to  his  law  agent,  with  reference  to  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  Wilson,  whether  of  action  or  diligence :  Further,  finds 
that  he  is  entitled  so  to  state  all  just  and  reasonable  chargds  incurred 
with  reference  to  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  trust-deed  in  his 
faroar,  and  also,  in  the  special  circumstances,  all  just  and  reasonable 
charges  incurred  for  the  attendance  of  the  agent  at  the  meetings  of 
creditors,  and  for  preparing  and  engrossing  the  minutes  of  the  meetings ; 
ttd  before  further  answer,  remits  to  the  auditor  of  Court  anew  to  ex* 
amine  the  accounts  of  business  in  question,  and  to  report  to  the  Lord 
Ordinary  the  sum  or  sums  due  in  respect  thereof  to  the  raiser  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  preceding  findings,  as  also  the  amount  of  commission  or 
remoneration  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  jastly  due  to  the  raiser  as  trustee 
00  the  footing  of  a  disallowance  of  the  professional  charges  above  dis- 
aUowed.' 

Macfarlane  having  reclamed,  the  Court  on  the  21st  May  last,  before 
Uttwer,  remitted  to  the  auditor  to  examine  the  business  accounts  and 
report  thereon  upon  the  principle  of  the  Lord  Ordinary's  findings ;  and 
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farther,  to  report  what  snm  of  commission  wonld,  in  his  opinion,  be  dae 
to  the  pnrsaer  in  the  erent  of  the  charges  in  said  business  accounts  beio^ 
disallowed.  The  auditor  taxed  the  business  accounts  on  these  principles 
accordingly,  and  further  reported  that|  considering  the  trouble  and  re- 
spousibilitj  connected  with  the  management  of  the  trust,  the  pursuer 
should  be  allowed  10  per  cent,  commission  upon  his  recoveries,  instead  of 
5  per  cent.,  the  usual  allowance.  The  report  having  come  before  the 
Gonrt  tO'daj,  their  Lordships  approved  of  the  auditor's  report,  and  re- 
mitted to  tl»  Lord  Ordinary  to  give  effect  to  them. 

Adv.^  Robertson  v.  Fraseb. — Nov,  7. 

MaMnery — Fixturea, 

This  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sherifif  of  Invemees-^ire  al  the  instance 
of  Mr  Robertson  of  Inshes,  against  Mrs  Eraser,  executrix  of  the  late 
James  Fraser,  wood  merchant,  Inverness.  In  the  year  1856  the  late 
James  Fraser  erected  a  saw-mill  at  Easter  Leys,  on  a  stance  'belonging 
to  Mr  Robertson  of  Inshes.  In  1857  Fraser  became  bankrupt,  and  it 
was  arranged  that,  subject  to  all  questions  between  him  and  Robertson, 
the  mill  and  machinery  should  belong  to  the  latter.  The  present  action 
has  been  raised  by  Mrs  Fraser  to  recover — Ist,  the  value  of  the  machi- 
nery which  belonged  to  her  husband;  2d,  the  value  of  certain  shrouding 
fitted  up  by  him  on  the  water-wheel  at  Leys  Mill ;  and  dd,  the  value  of 
the  shed  in  which  the  machinery  before-mentioned  had  been  used.  A^ 
proof  having  been  allowed,  and  various  procedure  taken  place,  the  Sherifif 
(Clark)  held  that  the  shroudings  and  shed  were  fixtures^  and  that  for  them 
Mrs  Fraser  has  no  claim  against  the  landlord,  Robertson ;  but  that  the 
machinery  was  moveable,  that  it  was  taken  possession  of  and  used  as  his 
own  by  Robertson,  who  agreed  to  pay  for  the  same  at  the  vahiation  to  be 
pnt  thereon  by  Messrs  Smith  and  Mackay,  founders  in  Inverness.  He 
therefore  decerned  against  Robertson  for  I1.6I,  12s.  6d%,  the  amount  of 
the  valuation.  Against  this  interlocutor  Robertson  appealed  by  note  of 
advocation. 

The  Court  to-day,  without  calling  on  tilte  opposite  connsel,  unanimouslj 
refused  the  note  of  advocation,  with  ezpeneesw 

Susp.i  Field  v.  Watt's  Trustees. — Nov,  9. 

Might  m  SKurit^'-'hiiteretL 

In  November  185d,  Watt's  trustees  lent  L.dOOO  to  Thomas  Field, 
slate  merchant,  Leith,  over  certain  subjects  belonging  to  him  at  Bowling 
Oreen,  Leith.  The  original  arrangement  for  the  rate  of  interest  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  letter  f^rom  the  lenders'  agent,  dated  Idth  November 
1859 : — *The  interest  to  be  at  present  4  per  eent.^  and  to  rise  and  fall 
ynt\\  the  market  rate.'  For  the  half-year  firom  Whitsunday  to  Martin- 
mas 1861,  the  lenders  charged  interest  at  4^  per  cent.,  on  the  ground 
that  the  security  was  a  second-class  one  only.  Field  snspeuded,  and  a 
record  was  made  up.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Ormidale)  having  remitted 
to  Mr  0.  Morton,  W.S.,  that  gentleman  reported  :*^1st,  That  for  the 
half-year  from  Whitsunday  to  Martinmas  1861,  being  that  in  dispate, 
the  ordinary  market  rate  of  interest  on  loans  over  first-class  secarities 
was  4  per  cent* ;  2d,  That  the  ordinary  market  rate  of  interest  on  second- 
class  secnrHies  was   \  per  cent,  more  than  over  fifst^dass  securities  \  and 
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H  That  the  aecarity  in  question  was,  at  the  time  the  loan  wascontracted, 
i86eoQd*ola88  one.  lo  consequence  of  the  terms  of  the  report,  the  Lord 
OrdioaTj  refoeed  the  suspension. 

Field  haying  reclaimed,  the  Court  to-day,  without  calling  on  the  coun- 
ad  for  the  reapondents,  adhered,  with  expenses. 

M^Iktosh  v.  M'Intosh. — Nov.  10. 

lUparation — Becd  Injury, 

The  present  defender,  CMonel  Mlntosh  of  Farr,  raised,  in  December 
1852,  an  action  against  the  present  pursuer,  Mr  Mcintosh  of  Holm, 
before  the  Sheriff  of  Inyernees,  concluding  for  damages  on  account  of  an 
allied  injury  to  his  lands  by  fire  raised  within  the  Holm  property,  and 
which  spread  to  that  of  Farr.  This  action  was  many  years  in  dependence. 
It  was  sereral  times  revived,  after  having  for  three  months  had  no  step 
taken  in  it.  At  hist,  on  18th  December  1857,  a  joint-minute  was  lodged  in 
process,  by  which  the  parties  agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  consideration 
of  the  Court  the  amount  of  damage  claimed,  and  to  refer  the  same  to 
arbifration,  if  the  Court  should  consider  liability  to  be  established.  A 
jodgment  was  afterwards  pronounced,  by  which  the  Sheriff  decided  that 
Mr.M'Intoeh  of  Holm  was  liable  in  dwmages.  The  arbiter  fixed  the 
ifflOQut  at  L.600.  Mr  M'Intosb  of  Holm,  the  present  pursuer,  now  seeks 
to  reduce  the  Sheriff's  judgment  ou  various  grounds,  inter  aUa^  that  before 
the  jadgment  was  prononnced,  the  action  stood  dismissed  under  the  15th 
lectioB  of  the  Sheriff  Court  Act,  and  that  the  minute  of  reference  was 
isTslid  and  not  binding  on  him,  inasmuch  as  Mr  John  Mackay,  the  pro- 
eorator  who  signed  it  on  his  behalf,  had  no  authority  to  act  in  tiie  process 
n  his  agent,  and  especially  had  no  authority  to  engage  him  in  such  a 
traseaction.  It  appean  that  from  14th  July  to  1st  December  1853,  a 
pmed  of  more  than  three  months,  no  steps  were  taken  in  the  case;  while 
on  1st  November  1853  the  Sheriff  Court  Act  came  into  force,  by  sec.  15 
of  which  it  is  provided  that,  '  where  in  any  cause  neither  of  the  parties 
thereto  shall,  during  the  period  of  three  consecutive  months,  have  taken 
V)J  proceedings  therein,  the  action  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
«>  9w>,  stand  dismissed ;  without  prejudice  nevertheless  to  either  of  the 
parties,  within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  such  first  period  of 
^^fee  moQiths,  but  not  thereafter,  to  revive  the  said  action  on  showing 
good  cause  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sheriff  why  no  procedure  had  taken 
place  therein,  or  upon  payment  to  the  other  party  of  the  preceding 
expeoses  incurred  in  the  cause,  whereupon  such  action  shall  be  revived 
aad  proceeded  with  in  ordinary  form.  ....  Provided  always 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  right 
lUHier  such  action  has  been  acquired  by  a  third  party,  by  death  or 
otherwise,  within  such  period  of  six  months.'  In  September  1853,  Mr 
^'Intosh,  of  Holm,  executed  a  trust-deed  for  behoof  of  his  creditors  in 
faroor  of  Mr  G.  A.  Dean,  of  London.  By  this  deed  the  estates  were 
f^Yejed,  with  the  most  extensive  powers,  to  Mr  Dean,  who  was  iofeft 
therein.  On  1st  December  1858  the  Sheriff  ordered  intimation  of  the 
expense  of  the  process  to  Mr  Dean,  who  entered  appearance,  and  litigated 
the  case  thiiough  Mr  John  Mackay  as  his  procurator.  In  the  course  of 
the  litigation,  the  action  was  several  times  revived  under  the  15th  section 
of  the  Act,  Mr  Mackay  giving  his  consent  thereto  on  behalf  of  Mr  Deau^ 
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as  tnistee  foresaid,  withoat  payment  of  any  expenses  by  either  party. 
The  minute  of  reference  of  18th  December  1857  was  entered  into  by  Mr 
Mackay,  as  procurator  for  the  trustee,  without  any  special  authority  from 
Mr  Mcintosh  of  Holm.  It  concluded  in  these  words — 'And  in  case 
either  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  or  delay  to  enter  into  the  said  snbmission, 
and  to  name  an  arbiter,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  an  application  may  be 
made  to  the  Sheriff  to  appoint  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  determine  the 
question  of  damages  now  withdrawn  from  the  present  action/  It  was 
under  this  provision  that  the  arbiter  was  appointed,  who  fixed  the  amount 
of  damages  at  L.600. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinioch)  repelled  the  reasons  of  reduction  in  so 
far  as  they  related  to  the  reyirals  of  the  action  or  the  authority  to  enter 
into  the  minute  of  reference.  The  pursuer  reclaimed,  and  counsel  were 
heard. 

The  Court  adhered,  with  additional  expenses. 

HuTTON  V.  Macfarlane. — Nov.  10. 

Superior  and  Vassal — Mines  and  Minerals, 

The  lands  of  Braes  and  others,  to  which  the  present  action  relates, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  and  were  given  off  in  fea 
by  him  to  James  Forrester  and  spouse  in  1680.  The  defender  now  stands 
by  progress  in  right  of  these  original  disponees,  while  the  pursuer  stands 
in  right  of  the  superior.  In  the  feu-contract  and  relative  charter  of  1630 
the  superior  excepts  from  the  feu-right,  and  reserves  to  himself  and  his 
successors,  the  coal,  metals,  and  minerals  in  the  lands  conveyed.  The 
vassal  had  granted  to  him  the  right  of  working  the  limestone  in  the  lands. 
The  grant  of  this  special  right  corroborates  the  general  reservation  in 
the  superior's  favour.  The  reservation  is  engrossed  in  the  infeftment 
following  on  the  feu-charter.  In  the  more  modem  titles  by  progress, 
being  charters  of  confirmation  and  precepts  of  clare  constaty  reaching  back 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  the  reservation  does  not  appear;  and  the 
lands  being  now  in  non-entry,  the  question  has  arisen,  whether  the  pur- 
suer as  superior  is  entitled,  in  the  renewal  of  the  investiture,  to  insert  an 
express  reservation  in  his  own  favour  of  the  coals,  metals,  and  minerals 
in  the  lands ;  in  other  words,  a  repetition  of  the  reservation  contained  in 
the  original  charter  of  1630.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Kinloch)  held  that 
the  superior  is  entitled  to  insert  the  reservation.  The  defender  reclaimed ; 
and  the  Court  adhered  with  expenses. 

Susp,^  Newlands  r.  Brock. — Nov.  10. 

Bill  of  Exchange — Value. 

On  21  St  May  1862,  John  Newlands,  wright,  Anderston,  Glasgow, 
accepted  a  bill  for  L.95,  drawn  upon  him  by,  and  payable  to,  Hugh 
Brock,  spirit  merchant  there.  On  8d  September  1862,  a  charge  was 
given  upon  the  bill  for  L.95,  and  the  present  suspension  was  presented 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  granted  for  value.  The  charger  states 
that  the  value  consisted  of  a  balance  of  the  price  of  certain  shares  sold 
by  him  to  the  suspender,  which  at  the  date  of  the  bill  amounted  to  L.73, 
128.,  the  bill,  quoad  vJira^  being  an  accommodation  bill,  and  he  now 
restricts  his  charge  to  that  amount.  The  suspender  produced  a  transfer 
of  the  shares  bearing  that  the  price  had  been  paid.    Ilie  Lord  Ordinary 
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(Cnloch),  before  further  answer,  had  ordered  the  charger  to  lodge  a 
statement  of  his  accounts,  showing  how  he  brought  oat  the  balance. 
The  charger  reclaimed,  maintaining  that  this  was  not  a  case  in  which 
the  Lord  Ordinary  was  entitled  to  depart  from  the  general  rale,  that 
waat  of  ralae  can  only  be  proved  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  charger. 

The  Court  recalled  the  Lord  Ordinaiy's  interlocutor,  and  found  that 
the  suspender  could  only  prove  that  the  bill  had  been  granted  without 
ralae  by  the  charger's  writ  or  oath. 

Adv.y  Limn  v.  Shields. — Nov.  12. 

Sale — Price. 

This  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  of  Linlithgow,  at  the  instance 
of  James  Linn,  jnn.,  dealer,  residing  at  Newbridge,  Kirkliston,  against 
John  Shields,  farmer,  Byers,  Bathgate.  The  advocator,  who  is  a  dealer 
iD  com,  straw,  and  hay,  came  to  Shield's  farm  at  Byers  on  27th  February 
1862 ;  and,  after  having  been  shown  twelve  stacks  in  the  yard,  agreed 
to  boy  the  stficks  at  the  price  of  L.ll  per  stack,  to  be  thrashed,  and  the 
eom  and  straw  to  be  delivered  at  Byers  as  the  advocator  required  them. 
Nothing  was  stipulated  as  to  the  time  or  mode  of  payment.  In  March 
1862  three  of  the  stacks  were  thrashed  and  the  produce  delivered  to  the 
adrocator.  The  price  of  these  stacks  not  having  been  paid,  and  various 
attempts  at  an  arrangement  haviog  failed,  the  defender  declared  the  con- 
tract at  an  end.  The  advocator  then  raised  this  action  at  Linlithgow, 
to  compel  delivery  of  the  remaining  nine  stacks,  with  alternative  conclu- 
uoos  for  damages.  The  Sheriff  (Cay)  after  a  proof  decerned  the  advo- 
cator to  deliver  the  remaining  nine  stacks  on  payment  by  him  of  the 
stipulated  price  of  L.l  1  per  stack.  Both  parties  appealed  by  advocation 
against  this  judgment.  The  Court,  after  hearing  counsel,  adhered  to  the 
Sheriff's  judgment. 

Adv.,  Fajrrie'b  Trustees  v.  M^Inttre. — Nov.  12. 

Legacy — Servant. 

This  was  an  advocation  from  the  Sheriff  of  Renfirewshire.  The  late 
Thomas  Fairrie,  merchant  in  Greenock,  by  his  settlement  declared  '  to 
tach  of  ID  J  domestic  servants,  male  and  female,  in  my  service  at  the  time 
of  my  death,  including  Dugald  Maclean,  I  beque&th  L.25  each.'  A  claim 
under  this  provision  was  made  against  Mr  Fairrie's  trustees  by  Jean 
M'Intyre,  residing  at  24,  Ann  Street,  Greenock,  who  had  taken  charge  of 
a  flat  of  rooms  in  the  town  of  Greenock,  where  Mr  Thomas  Fairrie  was 
in  use  to  dine,  and  where  prayer-meetings  were  held  by  missionaries  in 
his  employment.  Mr  Fairrie  did  not  sleep  in  these  premises,  and  the 
derks  of  the  firm  of  James  Fairrie  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was  the  leading 
partner,  dined  in  them  as  well  as  himself.  The  Sheriff  (Fraser)  held  that 
the  claimant  was  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  '  domestic  servant,'  and 
decerned  in  her  favour  for  the  legacy  of  L.25  accordingly. 

Without  calling  on  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  the  Court  adhered 
to  the  Sheriff's  judgment. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  remarked,  that  where  in  rooms  used  for  the 
pvpose  of  taking  meals  a  man  had  an  attendant,  that  person  was  entitled 
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to  be  considered  as  a  domestio  senrant,  though  the  master  did  not  sleep 
in  the  rooms. 

Ikspectob  of  Gorbals  17.  Inspector  of  Govan  and  Inspector  op 

BoNHiix. — Nov,  13. 

Poor — Settlement 

In  this  case  the  Court  held,  that  where  James  M'Gill,  a  colourman, 
had  lived  and  worked  in  the  parish  of  Govan  for  five  years  with  the 
exception  of  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  middle  of  that  period,  during  which 
he  went  from  place  to  place  looking  for  employment,  his  absence  for  these 
weeks  did  not  interrupt  his  individual  residence  in  Govan.  Their  Lord- 
ships, therefore,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  held  the 
parish  of  Govan  liable  for  the  pauper's  support  in  a  question  with  Bon- 
hill,  his  birth  parish,  and  Gorbals,  the  parish  in  which  he  first  applied  for 
relief. 

Adv.^  BuiB  v.  Stiybn  (Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  Pabibb  of  Elgin). 

—Nov.  20. 

A  dvocation —  VcUue, 

On  the  8th  October  1860,  Stiven  (the  respondent)  raised  an  action  in 
the  Sheriff  Court  at  Elgin  against  George  Buie,  innkeeper  and  plumber 
there,  for  payment  of  L.6,  9s.  6d.,  being  the  amount  of  advances  made 
by  the  Parochial  Board  for  the  support  of  his  grandmother.  Widow 
Catherine  Millar,  and  for  relief  of  her  future  aliment.  The  record  having 
been  closed  on  the  summons,  and  a  minute  of  defence,  the  Sheriff-substi- 
tute (Cameron)  on  10th  November  1860  assoilzied  the  defender.  Ou 
appeal  the  Sheriff  Principal  (Bell)  on  15th  April  1861  recalled  this  inter- 
locutor, and  appointed  a  condescendence  and  defences  to  be  Io(Jged. 
Whilst  the  record  was  being  made  up,  the  defopder  began  to  aliment  his 
grandmother,  and  the  pursuer  stated  in  his  revised  condescendence  that 
he  had  no  claim  on  the  defender,  except  for  the  period  prior  to  the  date 
when  he  was  relieved  of  the  pauper's  maintenance.  The  sum  to  which 
the  claim  was  thus  limited  amounted  to  less  ^  than  L.13.  The  Sheriff- 
substitute  having  heard  parties  on  the  closed  record,  again,  on  29th 
November  1861,  assoilzied  the  defender.  On  appeal,  the  Sheriff,  on  28th 
May  1862,  recalled  this  interlocutor  and  allowed  parties  a  proof.  Pend- 
ing this  appeal  the  pauper  died,  in  the  end  of  186 L  A  proof  having 
been  led,  the  Sheriff-substitute  assoilzied  the  defender;  but,  on  appeal, 
the  Sheriff  recalled  this  interlocutor,  and  appointed  the  pursuer  to 
lodge  a  minute  restricting  the  conclusions  of  the  action,  in  terms  of  his 
condescendence.  This  having  been  done,  the  Sheriff  then  decerned 
against  the  defender,  in  terms  of  the  conclusions  as  restricted,  the  amount 
so  decerned  for  being  under  L.13.  The  defender  having  advocated,  the 
pursuer  objected  to  the  competency  of  the  advocation  in  respect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  80,  s.  22,  by  which  review  is 
excluded  '  in  any  cause  not  exceeding  the  value  of  L.25,'  the  value  of 
the  cause  being,  he  contended  (as  fixed  by  the  majority  of  the  whole 
Court  in  Mitchell  v.  Murrey  in  1855),  to  be  estimated  as  at  the  date  of 
the  decree  in  the  inferior  Court,  and  not  as  at  the  institution  of  the  action. 

The  Court  by  a  majority  sustained  the  competency  of  the  advocation. 
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Banker. — In  1847,  the  castoxner  of  a  bank  gaye  a  mortgage  to  the  bankers  to 
secore,  with  interest  at  L.5  per  cent.,  money  due  and  to  become  due  to  them 
upon  a  running  account,  on  which  it  had  been  usual  to  make  annual  rests,  and 
charge  compound  interest  on  the  balances.  In  1855,  the  customer  assigned  hia 
property  to  trustees  for  benefit  of  creditors.  It  was  held,  the  bankers  had  no 
right  to  make/rests  after  the  relation  of  banker  and  customer  had  ceased,  and 
tiutt  the  mortgage  was  a  security  only  for  the  balance  due  at  the  date  of  the 
isigDment,  with  simple  interest  from  that  time  at  L.5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Br  ao  assignment  for  benefit  of  creditors,  full  powers  of  borrowing  money  at 
interest  from  bankers  and  others  were  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of  the  deed. 
Two  of  the  trustees  carried  on  business  as  bankers,  in  partnership  with  other 
peraoDS,  and  the  third  was  a  clerk  in  the  bank.  An  account  was  opened  by 
tiie  trustees  with  the  bank,  and  advances  were  made  upon  this  account,  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  banking  firm  claimed  to  make  annual  rests,  and  to  charge 
interest  on  the  balances,  according  to  their  usual  practice  as  bankers ;  but  it 
ns  held  that,  having  reg^  to  the  fiduciary  position  of  the  trustee  partners, 
onlj  simple  interest  could  be  allowed  (The  M.  H.). — (JJrosskiU  v.  Bowery  and 
BjteerT.  Turner,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  540.) 

CoPTRiGHT. — Certain  novels,  the  copyright  in  which  belonged  to  T.,  were 
dramatized,  and  the  dramas,  containing  some  of  the  most  important  scenes  and 
incidents  of  the  novels.  oojHed  verbatim,  were  printed  and  published  by  L.  On 
an  application  by  T.  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  sale  of  the  dramas,  it  was 
held,  that  printing  and  selling  the  dramas  was  an  infringement  of  T.*s  copy- 
right. Wood,  y.  C. — If  a  plaintiff  shows  that  his  copyright  has  been  infringed, 
tl^  Court  will  grant  an  injunction  without  proof  of  actusJ  damage. — (  Whitting- 
htmr.  Wooler  explained.     Tindey  v.  Lacy,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  535.) 

Lease. — ^P.  demised  a  house  and  shop  to  the  agents  of  a  company ;  the  lease 
coQtained  a  covenant  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
ttks  by  auction.  The  agents  of  the  company  sublet  to  8.,  who  made  no  in- 
quiry as  to  the  terms  of  the  original  lease.  S.  being  about  to  hold  sales  by 
taction  upon  the  premises,  P.  fil^  a  bill  to  restrain  him  from  so  doing ;  and  it 
las  held,  that  S.  having  neglected  to  inquire  into  the  provisions  of  the  original 
lease,  he  did  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  could  not  be  treated  as  taking  wiuiout 
notice.  Wood,  Y.  C,  said  the  question  before  him  was,  whether  a  person  could 
take  &n  under-lease  of  a  house,  enter  into  possession,  and  neglect  the  covenants 
in  the  original  lease,  because  he  had  asked  no  questions,  and  therefore  had  no 
notice  of  them.  If  that  were  permitted,  the  tenant  of  a  house  in  some  fashion- 
able square  might  under-let,  and  the  under-lessee  might  open  it  as  a  public- 
IvnK,  or  carry  on  any  noxious  trade  there.  On  principle,  he  could  not  hold  that 
ft  person  was  entitled  to  enter  into  possession  of  a  house  or  lands  without  asking 

qoestions If  a  person  took  a  sub-lease  without  making  any  inquiries  as 

to  the  title  of  the  lessor,  he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  carelessness. — 
(Parjfcer  v.  WhyU,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  520.) 

Power  of  ApponmiENT. — Stock  was  settled  to  the  separate  use  of  a  married 
voman  for  life,  and  after  her  decease  as  she  should  appoint  by  will,  and  in  de- 
fault of  appointment  for  her  next-of-kin.  The  married  woman  died  in  her 
hosbuid^s  uietime,  having  exercised  her  power ;  and  a  suit  being  instituted  in 
chambers  to  administer  her  estate,  her  separate  creditors  took  out  a  summons, 
>od  sought  to  prove  under  the  decree ;  and  it  was  held,  the  married  woman  did 
not,  by  exercising  her  power  of  apnoointment,  constitute  the  property  appointed 
Kpuate  estate  (Eindersley,  Y.  C.). — CVaughan  y.  Vanderategen  adhered  to. 
Bheh/ord  v.  WooUey,  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  534.) 
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Gas  (Muriatic  Acid) ;  for  the Jmore  efFectual^Condeusation  of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  in 
Alkali  Works,  .  .100 

Grain  and  Seed  (Poisoned),  .to  prohibit  the^Sale  and  Use  of,       .  .  .  .88 

Gratuitous  Trustees ;  to  explain  the  Act  24  A  25  Vict,  c.  84,  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Laws  relative  to  Gratuitous  Trustees  in  Scotiand,  .89 
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Holden  of  Public  Stocks,  to  give  further  Facilities  to,    .  .  •IS 

InnkeeperB*  Liability;  to  amend  the  Law  respecting  the  Liability  of  Innkeepers,  and 
to  prevent  certain  Frauds  upon  them,  .  .  •  •  .28 

Mint  (Sydney);  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  declare  Qold  Coins  to  be  issued  from  Her 
Majesty's  Branch  Mint  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  a  legal  Tender  for  Pay- 
ments ;  and  for  other  Purposes  relating  thereto,  .  •  •  .8$ 

Oaths,  Relief ;  to  give  Belief  to  Persons  who  may  refuse  or  be  unwilling,  from  alleged 
conscientious  Motives,  to  be  sworn  in  Criminal  Proceedings  in  Scotland,  •    87 

Parliamentary  Elections;  to  further  limit  and  define  the  Time  for  proceeding  to 
Election  during  the  Becess,     ......  .  .    12 

Passengers  Act^to  amend  the  Passengers  Act,  1B55  (18  A  19  Vict.,  o.  119),   .  •    29 

Poisoned  Grain,  etc ;  to  prohibit  the  Sale  and  Use  of  Poisoned  Grain  or  Seed,  .    88 

Prisons;  for  remedying  certain  Defects  in  the  Law  relating  to  the  Bemoval  of 
Prisoners  in  Scotland, .......  .  .    64 

Promissory  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange;  to  remove  certain  Bestrictions  in  the 
Negotiation  of  Promissory  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  under  a  limited  Sum,     .    63 

Public  Stocks,  to  give  further  Facilities  to  the  Holders  of,         .  .  .  .18 

Bailways;  for  consolidating  in  One  Act  certain  Provisions  frequently  inserted  in 
Acts  relating  to  Bailwa3rs,       .  .  .  .  .  •  «    88 

Bemoval  of  Prisoners ;  for  remedying  certain  Defects  in  the  Law  relating  to  the  Be- 
moval of  Prisoners  in  Scotland,  .  .  .  .  .  .  '64 

Salmon  Exportation ;  for  prohibiting  the  Exportation  of  Salmon  at  certain  Times,    .    H 

Salmon  Fisheries ;  to  continue  the  Powers  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Salmon 
Fisheries  (Scotland)  Act  (25  &  26  Vict,  c  97)  until  the  Ist  January  1865,  and  to 
amend  the  said  Act,     .  .  .  .  .  .  '27 

Seed  (Poisoned) ;  to  prohibit  the  Sale  and  Use  of  Poisoned  Grain  or  Seed,  •    ^ 

Sheep  and  Cattle ;  to  render  Owners  of  Dogs  in  Scotland  liable  in  certain  Cases  for 
Injuries  done  by  their  Dogs  to  Sheep  and  Cattle,    .  .  .  •  .62 

Stock  Certificates  to  Bearer;  to  give  further  Facilities  to  the  Holders  of  the  Public 
Stocks,  .  •  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  .13 

Telegraphs,  to  regulate  the  Exercise  of  Powers  under  Special  Acts  for  the  Construc- 
tion and  Maintenance  of,         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •64 

Tobacco  Duties ;  for  altering  the  Duties  on  Tobacco,  and  permitting  the  Manufacture 
of  Cavendish  and  Negrohead  in  Bond,  .  .  .  .  .  •      1 

Trustees  (Gratuitous) ;  to  explain  the  Act  24  &  25  Vict,  c.  84,  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Law  relative  to  Gratuitous  Trustees  in  Scotland,  .  •    ^ 

Waterworks ;  for  consolidating  in  One  Act  certain  Provisions  frequently  inserted  in 
Acts  relating  to  Waterworks,  .  '56 
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Cap.  Vn. 

An  Act  for  altering  (he  Duties  on  Tobacco,  and  permitting 
the  Manufacture  of  Cavendish  and  Negrohead  in  Bond* 
— [27fA  March  1863.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

L  In  lien  of  tne  Duties  of  Customs  now  charged  upon  After  pass- 
the  several  Kinds  of  Tobacco  under  mentioned,  the  follow-  Adj^e^ 
ing  Duties  shall  be  charged  and  paid  thereon  upon  Im-  foUowing 
portation  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  and  after  ^nSwt- 
the  passing  of  this  Act :  tared 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  viz. :  £    s.  d.  "^^^^Ji^ 

yj  „     begars  .        .        .    the  lb.  0    5    0  importa- 

„     Cavendish    or    Negrohead  *'°^' 

the  lb.  0    4     6 
„     Snuff,  containing  more  than 
131bs.  of  Moistflre  in  everv 
100  lbs.  Weight  thereof 

the  lb.  0    3     9 
„     Snuff,  not  containing  more 
than  13  lbs.  of  Moisture 
in  every  100  lbs.  Weight 
thereof      .        .    the  lb.  0    4     6 
Other  manufactured  Tobacco .    the  lb.  0    4    0 
„     Unmanufactured,  containing  10  lbs.  or 

more  of  Moisture  in  every 
100  lbs.  Weight  thereof 
'  the  lb.  0    3    0 

with  5  per  Cent,  thereon. 
„  „     containing  less  than  10  lbs. 

of    Moisture    in     every 
100  lbs.  Weight  thereof 

the  lb.  0    3    6 
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Provided  that  no  Tobacco  packed  and  prized  shall,  on  the 
Importation  thereof,  be  examined  as  to  the  Quantity  of 
Moistare  contained  therein,  except  by  special  Order  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  and  unmanufactured  Tobacco 
shall  as  heretofore  be,  in  the  Entry  thereof,  distinguished 
as  stemmed  or  unstemmed,  as  the  Case  may  be. 
And  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  on  every  Pound  of 
Cavendish  and  Negrohead  Tobacco  manufactured  in  Bond, 
as  herein-after  provided,  on  the  Entry  thereof  for  Home 
Consumption,  the  Duty  of  Customs  of  .  .040 
As  to  Upon  every  Pound  of  Tobacco  manufactured  iq  Great 

I)ra^back8  ^g^'^fyj  ^nd  Ireland  upon  which  the  Duties  of  Customs  on 
portation,     Importation  shall  have  been  paid,  on  the  same  being  by 
any  licensed  Manufacturer  exported  as  Merchandise  or 
deposited  in  any  Bonded  Warehouse  to  be  used  as  Ships 
Stores,  and  packed  in  whole  and  complete  Cases,  each 
containing  not  less  than  Eighty  Pounds  net  Weight  of 
such  Tobacco,  there  shall  be  allowed  on  such  Exportation 
or  Deposit  thereof  a  Drawback  of  Three  Shillings  and 
Threepence,  in  lieu  of  the  Drawback  now  allowed  by  Law 
.  on  the  Expoitation  of  Tobacco,  subject  to  such  Increase  or 
Keduction  in  the  Amount  of  such  Drawback  as  mav  result 
from  the  Examination  of  such  Tobacco  or  a  Sample  or 
Samples  thereof  under  the  following  Rule ;  that  is  to  say, 
For  every  One  hundred  Pounds  of  Tobacco  which  shall 
be  found  to  contain  Thirteen  Pounds  of  Moisture  and 
Eighty-seven  Pounds  of  dry  Tobacco,  the  Drawback 
of  Three  Shillings  and  Threepence  per  Pound  shall  be 
allowed,  and  so  m  proportion  for  any  other  Quantity ; 
and  if  on  Examination  the  Proportion  of  Moisture 
contained  therein  shall  be  found  to  exceed  Thirteen 
Pounds  in  every  One  hundred  Pounds  Weight  thereof, 
a  proportionate  Eeduction  shall  be  made  in  the  Draw- 
back allowed  in  respect  of  every  Pound  of  such  Excess 
of  Moisture ;  but  if  the  Proportion  of  Moisture  con- 
tained therein  shall  be  found  to  be  less  than  Thirteen 
Pounds  in  every  One  hundred  Pounds  Weight  thereof, 
a  proportionate  Increase  shall  be  made  in  the  Draw- 
back allowed  in  respect  of  every  Pound  below  Thir- 
teen Pounds  in  every  One  hundred  Pounds  Weight 
thereof: 
And  the  Drawback  allowed  by  this  Act  on  the  Exportation 
of  Tobacco  as  Merchandise  shall  be  ascertained  and  paid 
with  all  convenient  Speed  after  the  Shipment  thereof,  and 
the  Drawback  allowed  on  the  Deposit  of  Tobacco  in  the 
Warehouse  for  Use  as  Ships  Stores  only  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  paid  with  all  convenient  Speed  after  the  Deposit 
thereof: 
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Provided  always,  that  no  Tobacco  shall  be  exported  from 
any  Ports  or  Places  which  shall  not  have  been  approved 
for  the  Importation  of  Tobacco,  and  no  Drawback  shall  be 
allowed  upon  any  Tobacco,  except  SnufF,  in  which  the 
inoi^anic  Matter  contained  therein  shall  exceed  the  Pro- 
portion of  Twenty-two  Pounds  in  every  One  hundred 
rounds  Weight  of  such  Tobacco,  exclusive  of  Water ;  and 
if  such  Tobacco  shall  contain  less  than  Twenty-two  Pounds 
and  more  than  Eighteen  Pounds  of  such  inorganic  Matter 
in  every  One  hunored  Pounds  Weight,  exclusive  of  Water, 
a  Deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  Drawback  allowed  of 
Three  Shillings  and  Threepence  in  respect  of  every  Pound 
of  such  Excess  of  inorganic  Matter  above  Eighteen  Pounds 
in  the  One  hundred  Pounds  as  aforesaid :  Nor  shall  any 
Drawback  be  allowed  upon  any  Tobacco  in  which  the  Sand 
coDtained  therein  shall  exceed  Two  Pounds  in  every  One 
hundred  Pounds  of  such  Tobacco,  exclusive  of  Water: 
Nor  shall  any  Drawback  be  allowed  on  the  Exportation  of 
any  Cavendish  or  Negrohead  Tobacco  manufactured  in 
Bond  and  delivered  for  Home  Consumption :  Nor  shall 
any  Drawback  be  allowed  upon  any  Tobacco  in  which 
there  shall  be  found  more  tnan  Twenty-five  Pounds  of 
Tobacco  Stalks  in  every  One  hundred  Pounds  Weight  of 
soch  Tobacco,  exclusive  of  Water ;  nor  unless  the  Tobacco 
Stalks  contained  therein  shall  have  been  fairly  cut  in  the 
same  with  Portions  of  the  Lamina  of  the  Leaf  adhering 
thereto  :  Providec^  nevertheless,  that  the  full  Drawback  of 
Three  Shillings  and  Threepence  per  Pound  shall  be  al- 
lowed upon  bnuff  on  the  Exportation  thereof,  if  the 
Quantity  of  inorganic  Matter  contained  therein  does  not 
exceed  the  Proportion  of  Eighteen  Pounds  in  every  One 
hundred  Pounds  Weight  of  such  SnufF,  exclusive  of  Water; 
but  if  it  contain  more  than  that  Proportion  of  inorganic 
Matter  a  Deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  Drawback 
allowed  of  Three  Shillings  and  Threepence  in  respect  of 
every  Pound  of  such  Excess  above  the  Proportion  of 
Eighteen  Pounds  in  the  Hundred :  And  in  assessing  the 
Duty  on  any  Package  of  Tobacco  imported  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  calculating  the  Drawback  allow- 
able on  the  Exportation  or  Deposit  in  the  Warehouse  of 
any  Package  of  Tobacco  from  Great  Britain  and  Tr eland, 
no  Duty  shall  be  charged  or  a  Drawback  allowed  in  respect 
of  any  Fraction  of  a  Pound :  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Officers  of  Customs  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  to  take 
Samples  of  any  Tobacco  imported  into  or  entered  for  Ex- 
portation from'  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  deposited  in 
the  Warehouse  to  be  used  as  Ships  Stores  :  And  in  case 
any  Dispute  shall  arise  as  to  the  Quantity  of  Moisture 
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contained  in  any  Tobacco  imported  into  Crredt  Britain  and 
Irelandj  or  as  to  the  Quantity  of  Water  or  inorganic 
Matter,  including  Sand,  contained  in  any  Tobacco  upon 
which  Drawback  is  claimed  on  Exportation,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Officers  of  Customs  to  submit  any  such 
Tobacco  or  Samples  thereof  to  the   Officers  of  inland 
Bevenue  or  Excise  for  Examination,  and  the  Decision  of 
such   Officers  of  Inland  Revenue  or  Excise  as    to  the 
Quantity  of  Moisture  or  inorganic  Matter  contained  therein 
shall  be  final,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  or  Drawback  in 
respect  thereof  shall  be  determined  accordingly. 
Commis-         II.  The  Commissioners  of  Customs  sliful  or  may  by 
rionera        Order  under  their  Hand  from  Time  to  Time  direct  in 
whAt  Warehouses  or  in  what  Parts  or  Divisions  of  any 
Warehouses,  now  approved  or  appointed  or  hereafter  to 
Mai^ao^'^    be  approved  or  appointed,  for  the  Security  of  Duties  on 
T^bflSi       Tobacco  under  this  or  any  Act  in  force  relating  to  the 
B^nd.  ^      Customs,  so  long  as  such  Appointment  or  Approval  shall 
remain  unrevoked,  the  Processes  of  manufacturing  or 
converting  unmanufactured  Tobacco  into  Cavendish  or 
Negrohead,  and  the  weighing,  making  into  Parcels,  wrap- 
ping up,  and  labelling  of  Cavendish  or  Negrohead,  whether 
of  British  or  Foreign  Manufacture,  may  respectively  be 
carried  on,  and  how  and  in  what  Manner  such  Ware- 
houses, or  Parts  on  Divisions  thereof,  shall  be  secured  bj 
Locks,  Fastenings,  or  otherwise,  and  shall  and  may  require 
such  Security  by  Bond  or  otherwise  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary  from  the  Importer  or  Manufacturer  of  any  To- 
bacco which  shall  be  deposited  therein  for  Security  of  the 
Duty  due  on  such  Tobacco  or  other  Materials  or  Ingredi- 
ents, or  brought  therein  or  thereto  for  the  Purpose  of  being 
manufactured  or  used  in  the  Manufacture  thereof,  or  for  the 
Purpose  of  being  packed,  wrapped,  or  labelled  as  aforesaid, 
or  for  the  due  and  safe  Removal  of  such  Tobacco  or  other 
Materials  or  Ingredients  from  One  Warehouse  to  another, 
or  from  One  Part  or  Division  of  any  Warehouse  to  any 
other  Part  or  Division  of  the  same  or  any  other  Ware- 
house, and  for  the  due  Observance  of  the  Terms,  Condi- 
tions, and  Requirements  of  thb  Act,  and  of  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  thereof. 
Cavendish        ill.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  licensed  Manufacturers  of 
h^ ^^mT"    Tobacco  to  manufacture  in  such  Warehouses,  or  Parts  or 
bTmanu-     Divisious  thereof,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
focturedin   siouers  of  Customs  for  the  Manufacture  of  Tobacco  in 
Bond,  the  several  Descriptions  of  Tobacco  respectively 
called  or  known  as  Cavendish  and  Negrohead  from  any 
Leaf  or  other  unmanufactured  Tobacco  duly  warehoused 
for  Security  of  Duties  of  Customs,  and  to  use  in  such 
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Uanafactnre  Materials  or  Ingredients  for  sweetening  or 
flavouring  the  same  (not  being  the  Leaves  of  Trees  or 
Plants  other  than  of  the  Tobacco  Plant),  anything  to  the 
contrary  in  any  other  Act  in  force  to  the  contrary  not^ 
withstanding;  and  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  any  siich 
Mana&ctnrer  or  any  Importer- of  Oavendish  or  Negrohead 
Tobacco,  in  such  Warehouse,  Part  or  Division  of  such 
Warehouse,  to  pack  or  make  up,  wrap  and  label  in  Parcels 
of  the  Weight  and  in  the  Manner  herein-after  mentioned 
any  Cavendish  or  Negrohead  Tobacco  which  shall  have 
been  so  manufactured  in  Bond  as  aforesaid,  or  which  shall 
have  been  imported  in  the  manufactured  State :  Provided, 
that  such  Manufacture  and  the  packing  or  making  up, 
wrapping  and  labelling  thereof,  shall  be  done  and  performed 
in  accordance  with  and  under  such  Terms  and  Conditions 
as  are  prescribed  by  this  Act,  and  under  and  subject  to 
sQch  other  Rules  and  Begnlations  as  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  from  Time  to  Time  see  fit  to  direct. 

IV.  No  Cavendish  ^or  Negrohead  Tobacco,  whether  Cavendish 
imported  and  warehoused  as  such  or  manufactured  in  the  J^^xoT^ 
Warehouse,  shall  be  delivered  from  any  Warehouse  for  bacooDot 
Home  Consumption  except  under  the  following  Condi-  ^jj^^ed 

tiona :  for  Home 

1.  Such  Tobacco  shall  be  made  into  separate  Packets  of  ^^J^^^^ 

such  Weights  respectively  as  the  Commissioners  of  on'feondi? 
Customs  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  One  Pound  nor  *!^^2f'* 
less  than  than  One  Ounce  each :  spocm 

2.  Each  such  Packet  shall  be  enclosed  by  or  at  the 

Expense  of  the  Importer  or  Manufacturer  in  a 
Wrapper  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms: 

3.  Each  such  Wrapper  shall  be  securely  fastened  by  a 

Label,  to  be  provided  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  and  pasted  on  such  Wrapper  by  such 
Importer  or  Manufacturer  so  that  the  same  cannot 
be  opened  nor  any  Part  of  the  Contents  of  such 
Package  be  abstracted  without  tearing  or  destroying 
such  Label,  or  cutting  or  destitoying  the  Wrapper 
thereof,  at  any  other  P^t  or  Place  than  that  on 
which  the  Label  is  pasted  or  secured  : 

4.  Before  any  Cavendish  or  Negrohead  Tobacco  im- 

ported and  warehoused  shall  be  made  into  Packets 
or  Parcels  as  aforesaid  the  same  shall  be  duly  en- 
tered for  Home  Consumption,  and  the  full  Duty  of 
Customs  paid  thereon : 

5.  When  any  unmanufactured  Tobacco  shall  have  been 

manufactured  or  converted  into  Cavendish  or  Ne- 
grohead in  the  Warehouse  the  same  shall  be  duly 
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entered  for  Home  Consamption,  and  the  full  Duties 
of  Customs  shall  be  paia  upon  the  Tobacco  so 
manufactured  before  the  same  is  made  into 
Packets : 

6.  If  any  Tobacco  so  manufactured  in  the  Warehouse 
•  shall  not  be  made  into  Packets  for  Home  Con- 
sumption the  same  shall  be  re-warehoused  either 
for  Exportation  or  for  fnture  packing,  wrapping, 
and  labelling  for  Home  Consumption,  if  at  any 
Time  afterwards  required  for  that  Purpose  : 

7.  All  Stalks,  Waste,  and  other  Refuse  remaining  after 

and  from  the  Manufacture  of  Cavendish  or  Negro- 
head  Tobacco  in  the  Warehouse  or  from  the  packing 
thereof  shall  be  destroyed  in  the  Presence  of  the 
proper  Officer  of  Customs  or  be  re-warehoused  for 
Exportation,  at  the  Option  of  the  Manufacturer: 

8.  Every  licensed  Manufacturer  shall  enter  in  a  Book, 

to  be  supplied  to  him  by  the  said  Commissioners, 
in  such  Form  and  Manner%s  they  shall  direct^  the 
following  and  such  other  Particulars  as  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  require ;  viz,j 

The  Weights,  Quantities,  and  Particulars  of  all 
unmanufactured  Tobacco  and  other  Materials 
and  Ingredients  received  by  him  into  such 
Warehouse  for  the  Purpose  of  being  manu- 
factured ; 
The  Weight  and  Quantities  thereof  consumed  in 

such  Manufacture ; 
The  Weight,  Quantities,  and  Particulars  of  un- 
manufactured Tobacco,  Materials,  Ingredients, 
Stalks,  Waste,   and  other  Refuse  remaining 
after  or  caused  by  such  Manufacture ; 
The  Quantity  of  Cavendish  or  Negrohead  pro- 
duced by  such  Manufacture ; 
The  Quantity  thereof  made   up   into   Packets, 
wrapped,   labelled,   and  delivered  for  Home 
Consumption,  with  the  Number  of  Packets  of 
each  Sifce  or  Weight  respectively ; 
The  Quantity  thereof  re-warehoused  for  Home 
Consumption  or  otherwise,  and  the  Quantity 
of   Tobacco,    Materials,   Ingredients,   Stalks, 
Waste,  or  other  Refuse  returned  into  the  Cus- 
toms Warehouse  to  be  destroyed  : 

9.  Every  such  Book  shall  be  kept  in  the  Warehouse 

and  shall  be  at  all  Times  accessible  to  the  Officers 
of  Customs,  who  may  make  Minutes  in  or  take 
Extracts  there&om,  and  such  Manufacturer  shall 
correctly  keep  such  Book  in  the  Manner  required, 
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and  shall  not  cancel  or  obliterate  the  same  or  any 

Part  thereof,  or  make  any  Alteration  in  any  Entry 

therein,  except  for  Correction  of  any  Errors,  witn 

the  Sanction  and  in  the  Presence  of  the  proper 

Officer  of  Customs : 

Every   licensed  Manafactarer,  Dealer,  or  other  Person 

engaged  in  such  Warehouse  in  any  of  the   Operations 

aforesaid  who  shall  refuse  or  nef^lect  to  comply  with  any 

of  the  foregoing  Conditions  shall  for  every  such  Offence 

forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

y.  From  Time  to  Time  when  and  as  often  as  the  Officer  Account  of 
of  Customs  having  Charge  of  any  such  approved  Ware-  loblwco 
house  shall  deem  it  to  be  necessary  or  proper,  and  at  least  and 
oDce  in  eveiy  Year,  the  Stock  of  Tobacco  manufactured  JJ^^jj^n 
and  unmanufactured,  and  all  Materials  and  Ingredients  to  in  Ware- 
be  used  in  such  Manufacture  as  aforesaid,  remaining:  in  ^o^sesto 
such  Warehouse,  shall  be  weighed  in  the  Presence  of  the  andBa-' 
said  Officer,  and  an  Account  thereof  shall  be  taken  and  a  i^^stobe 
Balance  shall  be  struck  of  all  Tobacco,  Materials,  and 
Ingredients  received   into  such   Warehouse,   and  of  all 
manufactured  Tobacco  and  Stalks  and  Refuse  of  Tobacco 
lawfiiUy  delivered  thereout;  and  if  the  Quantity  by  Weight  Deficiency 
of  such  Tobacco,  Materials,  and  Ingredients  remaining  in  ^^^ 
the  said  Warehouse  shall  be  less  than  the  Quantity  which,  Tobacco 
according  to  the  Balance  of  such  Account,  after  making  |™^^^J^^ 
such  Allowance  for  Waste  by  Evaporation  in  the  Process 
of  Manufacture  as  to  the  proper  Officer  of  Customs  may 
appear  reasonable,  and  as  may  be  in  accordance  with  any 
Eules  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  ought  to 
be  found  therem,  the  Deficiency  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  so 
much  Tobacco  fraudulently  removed  from   such  Ware- 
house without  Payment  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  thereon, 
and  the  said  Manufacturer  shall  forfeit  the  Sum  of  One 
hundred  Pounds,  and  moreover  the  Amount  of  such  Duty 
shall  be  recoverable  as  a  Debt  due  to  Her  Maiesty. 

VI.  If  any  Tobacco  of  either  of  the  Descriptions  called  Penalty  on 
respectively  Cavendish  and  Negrohead,  whether  of  Foreign  orcaTen- 
or  British  Manufacture,  containing  or  having  mixed  there-  dish  or 
with  any  Material  or  Ingredient  prohibited  by  any  Act  in  x^too*^ 
force  to  be  used  in  the  Manufacture  in  the  United  King-  not  en- 
dom  of  Tobacco  of  the  like  Description,  and  not  being  J^^S^^^ 
enclosed  in  a  Wrapper  securely  &stened  by  such  Label  as 
aforesaid,  or  of  which  such  Wrapper  or  Label  shall  have 
been  cut  or  torn,  obliterated,  or  cancelled,  or  bear  any 
other  Mark  or  Appearance  of  having  been  opened  or  tam- 
pered with,  shall  oe  sold  or  exposed  tor  Sale  oy  or  be  found 
m  the  Possession  of  any  Importer  or  ManuiiEicturer  of  or 
Dealer  in  or  Retailer  of  Tobacco,  he  shall  forfeit  either 
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treble  the  Value  thereof  or  the  Penalty  of  Twenty  Pounds, 
and  all  such  Tobacco  shall  be  forfeited : 

Provided  nevertheless,  that  if  at  the  Time  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act  any  Manufacturer  of  or  Dealer  in  Tobacco 
shall  have  in  his  Possession  any  Foreign  Cavendish  or 
Negrohead  Tobacco,  he  may  bring  the  same  to  any  Cus- 
toms Warehouse  approved  for  the  wrapping  and  labelling 
of  Cavendish  or  Negrohead  Tobacco,  and  may  there  wrap 
and  label  the  same,  first  rendering  an  Account  thereof, 
and  showing  to  the  Satisfaction  oi  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  that  the  Duty  thereon  upon  the  Importation 
thereof  has  been  duly  paid ;  and  if  any  Foreign  Cavendish 
or  Negrohead  Tobacco  shall  be  found  in  the  Possession 
of  any  Manufacturer  of  or  Dealer  in  Tobacco  after  the 
Expiration  of  Twenty-eight  Days  from  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  not  being  so  wrapped  and  labelled  as  aforesaid,  the 
same  shall  be  forfeited,  and  such  Manufacturer  of  or  Dealer 
in  Tobacco  shall  forfeit  either  treble  the  Value  thereof  or 
the  Penalty  of  Twenty  Pounds,  at  the  Election  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  or  Inland  Bevenue. 

VII.  The  Labels  by  this  Act  directed  to  be  provided  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  shall  be  printed  or  stamped 
with  such  Device  as  they  shall  think  proper;  and  if  any 
Person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  any  such  Label  or  the 
Device  thereon,  or  shall  uttei:  any  such  Label  or  Device 
knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  he  shall, 
on  Conviction  of  such  Offence,  be  imprisoned  in  the  House 
of  Correction,  with  Hard  Labour,  for  any  Term  not  ex- 
ceeding Six  Calendar  Months  nor  less  than  Three  Calendar 
Months. 

VIII.  If  any  Eetail  Dealer  or  Vendor  of  any  Packet  of 
Cavendish  or  Ne^head  Tobacco,  labelled  as  required  by 
this  Act,  shall  &iT  on  the  Sale  thereof  to  obliterate^  before 
Delivery  to  the  Purchaser,  the  Label,  so  as  to  render  the 
same  incapable  of  being  aj^in  used  for  the  same  Purpose, 
he  shall  forfeit  the  Penalty  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

IX.  No  Cavendish  or  Negrohead  Tobacco  containing  the 
Leaves  or  Trees  of  Plants  other  than  of  the  Tobacco  Plant 
shall  be  imported  into  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland^  nor  shall 
any  Cavendish  or  Negrohead  Tobacco  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  except  to  be  warehoused  in  the 
first  instance  in  some  Warehouse  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  for  Security  oi  Duties  of  Customs  on 
Tobacco ;  and  if  any  such  Cavendish  or  Negrohead  To- 
bacco shall  be  imported  contrary  hereto,  or  being  imported 
shall  not  be  forthwith  duly  entered  and  warehoused,  the 
same  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  Importer  thereof,  and  every 
Dealer  or  other  Person   concerned  in   the  Importation 
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thereof,  or  to  whose  Hands  the  same  shall  come,  shall  for- 
feit either  treble  the  Valae  thereof  or  the  Penalty  of  One 
hundred  Pounds,  at  the  Election  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs. 

X.  All  mannfactared  Tobacco  (other  than  Cavendish  or  imporu- 
Negrohead)  imported  into  or  found  in  Grreat  Britain  and  Tob^ 
Ireland  containing  or  having  mixed  therewith  anv  Material  (except, 
or  Ingredient  prohibited  by  any  Act  in  force  to  be  used  in  o*n^^ 
the  Manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Tobacco  shall  head)  con- 
be  forfeited ;  and  the  Importer  thereof  and  any  Dealer  or  ^^^»§*^ 
other  Person  concerned  in  the  Importation,  harWring,  or  F^^t. 
concealing  thereof,  or  to  whose  Hands  the  same  may  come,  f°w'°'^ 
shall  forfeit  either  the  treble  Value  thereof  or  the  Penalty 

of  One  hundred  Pounds,  at  the  Election  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs. 

XI.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  Commu- 
fiom  Time  to  Time  to  make  such  Rules  and  Regulations  as  ^^^1]^' 
shall  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary  or  proper  for  regulat-  may  make 
ing  the  safe  Removal  of  any  Tobacco,  or  of  any  Surplus,  or  ^£^1*^^ 
Stalks,  Waste,  or  Refuse  thereof,  to  any  Warehouse,  Part  tions  for 
or  Division  of  any  Warehouse,  or  from  any  such  Ware-  ^JJ^^ 
house,  Part  or  Division  of  a  Warehouse,  to  another  for  the  into  effect 
Purposes  of  this  Act,  and  fer  securing  the  same  aj^inst 
fraudulent  Abstraction,  and  also  for  regulating  the  Times 

of  opening  and  closing  any.  such  Warehouses  or  Parts  or 
Divisions  of  a  Warehouse,  and  the  Admission  of  Workmen 
for  the  Purpose  of  manufacturing  and  packing,  wrapping, 
and  labelling  the  Tobacco  tberem,  ana  also  to  maice  all 
snch  other  Rules  and  Regulations  as  they  shall  think  fit  for 
the  Purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Object  and  Intention  of 
this  Act  in  all  Cases  not  herein  expressly  provided  for,  and 
to  require  such  Security  by  Bond  or  otherwise  for  the  Pur-  « 
poses  above  mentioned,  and  for  Security  of  the  Duties  on 
Tobacco,  as  they  shall  see  fit 

XIL  Any  Duty  or  Service  required  by  this  Act  to  be  9®?^  °' 
done  or  performed  by  any  Officer  of  Customs  may  be  done  i^nd^Rel 
by  any  Officer  of  Customs  or  Inland  Revenue  or  Excise,  or  ^^^^^  »*y 
other  Person  appointed  for  that  Duty  or  Service  by  the  p^^^^ons 
Commissioners  of  Customs  or  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  ot  this  Act 
Revenue  respectively,  and  every  such  Officer  or  other  Per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  proper  Officer  for  such  Duty 
or  Service. 

XIII.  All  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  which  may  be  in-  How  Pen- 
cnrred  under  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted,  sued  for,  and  poHeituree 
recovered  by  Order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  or  are  to  be 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  under  this  or  any  f™ i^d*^ 
other  Act  or  Acts  relating  to  the  Customs,  Inland  Revenue,  recovered, 
or  Excise  respectively,  b 
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XIV.  In  any  Suit  or  Prosecution  for  the  Becovery  of 
any  Penalty  or  Forfeiture  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
relating  to* the  Customs  in  respect  of  any  manufactured 
Tobacco,  ivhether  the  same  shall  consist  of  Cigars,  Snuff, 
Tobacco  Stalks,  Tobacco  Stalk  Flour,  Snuff  Work,  or  other 
Article  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  from  Tobacco,  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  same  in  any  Information 
or  other  Proceeding  had  thereon  as  manufactuced  Tobacco, 
and  it  shall  be  so  deemed  for  the  Purpose  of  such  Suit  or 
Prosecution ;  and  in  estimating  the  Amount  of  any  Penalty 
determinable  by  the  Value  of  the  Article  with  the  Duty  of 
Importation*  chargeable  thereon,  the  same  shall  be  ascer- 
tained, as  to  the  Tobacco,  at  the  Market  Price  in  London^ 
at  or  about  the  Time  of  the  Offence,  of  Tobacco  of  the  like 
Sort  or  Denomination  of  the  best  Quality  ;  and,  as  to  the 
Duty,  at  the  Bate  then  chargeable  on  the  Importation  of 
Tobacco  of  the  like  Sort  or  Denomination ;  but  if  the  To- 
bacco, the  Subject  of  such  Prosecution,  be  of  a  Kind  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported,  a  Sum  equal  to  the  highest  Bate  of 
Duty  then  chargeable  on  the  Importation  of  any  Sort  of 
manufactured  Tobacco  shall  be  aaded  to  the  Price  of  the 
Tobacco:  And  as  to  any  unmanufactured  Tobacco,  in 
^timating  the  Amount  of  any  Penalty  in  respect  thereof 
for  the  Purpose  of  any  Suit  or  Prosecution,  the  same  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Market  Price  in  Londofiy  at  or  about 
the  Time  of  the  Offence,  of  unmanufactured  Tobacco  of  the 
best  Quality,  with  the  highest  Bate  of  Duty  then  charge- 
able on  the  Importation  of  unmanufactured  Tobacco  added 
thereto. 

XV.  Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  be  construed,  deemed,  or  taken  to  repeal,  alter, 
or  affect  any  of  the  Provisions  contained  in  an  Act  passed 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  Her  Majesty's  Eeign, 
Chapter  Eighteen,  intituled  An  Act  to  discontinue  the  -Er- 
cise  Survey  on  Tobacco^  and  to  provide  other  Regulatiofis  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Years  of  Her  Majesty's  Beign,  Chapter  Ninety-three,  to 
amend  the  last-mentioned  Act,  save  and  except  so  far  as 
the  same  are  altered  or  varied  by  this  Act. 

XVI.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  Day  of 
the  passing  thereof;  and  in  citing  it  in  other  Acts  of  Par- 
liament and  in  legal  Instruments  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  use 
the  Expression  ^  The  Manufactured  Tobacco  Act,  1863.' 
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Cap.  X. 

An  Act  for  prohibiting  the  Exportation  of  Salmon  at  certain 

Times.— I20th  April  1863.] 

^  Whereas  the  Sale  of  Salmon  within  the  United  King- 
dom is  prohibited  at  varions  Times;   that  is  to  say,  if 
caught  in  England   within  the  Limits  of  the   Salmon  24  a  25 
Fishery  Act,  1861,  is  prohibited  between  the  Third  Day  Victaios. 
of  September  and  the  oecond  Day  of  February ;  if  caught 
in  any  Fishery  District  in  Ireland  is  prohibited  dnnng 
snch  Tune  as  the  Gaptnre  of  Salmon  is  prohibited  in  that 
District ;  if  caught  in  Scotland  within  the  Limits  of  ^'  The  25  &  26 
Salmon  Fisheries  {Scotland)  Act,  1862,"  is  prohibited  be-  ^^^*-  ^-  ^^• 
tween  tlie  Commencement  of  the  latest  and  the  Termi- 
nation of  the  earliest  Annnal  Close  Time  fixed  for  any 
District;  if  caught  in  the  River  Tweed,  as  defined  by  ^'The  22  &  23 
Tweed  Fisheries  Amendment  Act,  1859,"  is  prohibited  be-  Victcixx. 
tween  the  Fourteenth  Day  of  September  and  the  Fifteenth 
Day  of  Febmary :  And  whereas  the  Capture  or  Possession 
of  fool  or  unseasonable  Salmon  within  the  Limits  of  the 
United  Elingdom  is  prohibited  at  all  Times :  And  whereas 
the  Provisions  of  the  said  Acts  are  evaded  by  the  Expor- 
tation for  Sale  in  France  and  other  Foreign  Countries  of 
Salmon  that  cannot  legally  be  sold  within  the  Limits  of 
the  United  Kingdom :'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  same^  as  follows : 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  ^The  Sal-  Short TiUe. 
men  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1863.' 

II.  No  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  however  situated  *  Parts  be.  ^ 
with  regard  to  any  other  Part,  shall  be  deemed  for  the  J^J^edT* 
Purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  Parts  beyond  Seas. 

III.  No  unclean  or  unseasonable  Salmon,  and  no  Sal-  Export  of 
mon  caught  during  the  Time  at  which  the  Sale  of  Salmon  Sn^n'*'' 
is  prohibited  m  the  District  where  it  is  caught,  dhall  be  ex-  able  Sai- 
ported  or  entered  for  Exportation  fipom  any  Part  of  the  g^^^n 
United  Kingdom  to  Parts  beyond  Seas.  canght  at 

All  Salmon  exported  or  entered  for  Exportation  in  con-  ?^^^^  ^^ 
tiavention  of  this  Section  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  Person  hM^?^^ 
exporting  or  entering  the  same  for  Exportation  shall  be 
subject  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Poutids  in  respect 
of  each  Salmon  so  exported  or  entered  for  Exportation. 

The  Bdrden  of  proving  that  any  Salmon  entered  for 
Exportation  from  any  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
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Parts  beyond  Seas  between  the  Third  Day  of  September 
and  the  Second  Day  of  February  following  is  not  so  en- 
tered in  contravention  of  this  Act  shall  lie  on  the  Person 
entering  the  same  for  Exportation. 

IV.  All  Penalties  nnaer  this  Act  may  be  recovered  in 
Englandy  except  within  the  Limits  of  the  said  Tweed 
Fisheries  Act,  as  Penalties  under  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act, 
1861 ;  in  Ireland  as  Penalties  under  the  Act  passed  in  the 
Session  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years  of  the  Keign  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred  and  six,  intituled 
An  Act  to  regulate  the  Irish  Fisheries ;  in  /Sco^Zanc^ -except 
within  the  Limits  of  the  said  Tweed  Fisheries  Act,  as 
Penalties  under  the  Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotkmd)  Act, 
1862  ;  and  within  the  Limits  of  the  said  Tweed  Fisheries 
Act,  in  manner  prescribed  by  ^  The  Tweed  Fisheries  Act, 
1857.' 


Becited 
Acts  to  be 
construed 
as  if  Six 
and  not 
Fourteen 
Days  No- 
tice had 
been  ori- 
ginally, in 
said  Acts. 


Cap.  XX. 

An  Act  to  further  limit  and  define  the  Time  for  proceeding 
to  Flection  during  the  Recess, — [8tA  June  1863.] 

^  Whereas  by  the  Act  of  the  Twenty-fourth  of  George 
the  Third,  Chapter  Twenty-six^  the  Act  of  the  Fifty- 
second  of  George  the  Third,  Chapter  One  hundred  and 
forty-four,  and  the  Act  of  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty- 
second  of  Victoria^  Chapter  One  himdred  and  Ten,  the 
Speaker  is  enabled  to  issue  his  Warrant  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  to  make  out  new  Writs  for  the  Election  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  certain  Cases 
during  the  Recess  of  Parliament,  after  giving  Fourteen 
Days  Notice  in  the  London  Gazette :  And  whereas  it  is 
expedient  to  limit  the  Time  of  Notice  required  by  the  said 
Acts  : '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  "Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

I.  The  Act  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Year  of  George  the 
Third,  Chapter  Twenty-six,  the  Act  of  the  Fifty-second 
Year  of  George  the  Third,  Chapter  One  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  and  the  Act  of  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second 
Years  of  Victoria^  Chapter  One  hundred  and  ten,  shall  be 
so  construed  as  if  Six  and  not  Fourteen  Days  Notice  had 
been  originally  in  the  said  Acts,  and  this  Act  and  the  said 
Acts  shall  be  construed  and  read  together. 
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Cap.  XXVin. 

An  Act  to  give  further  Facilities  to  the  Holders  of  the 
Public  Stocks.— I8th  June  1863.] 

^  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  give  farther  Facilities  to  the 
Holders  of  the  Puolic  Stocks  in  respect  of  the  Transfer 
thereof,  and  the  Beceipt  of  the  Diviaends  thereon :'  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  This  Act  maybe  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  the  ^  Stock  shortTiUe. 
Certificate  Act,  1863.' 

II.  In  this  Section  and  elsewhere  in  this  Act  the  follow-  Definition 
ing  Expressions  have  the  Meanings  here  assigned  to  them :  ^'  Tenna. 

^  The  Bank'  shall,  with  reference  to  the  Public  Stocks 
transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Certifi- 
cates issued  under  this  Act  in  respect  thereof,  and 
the  Coupons  of  such  Certificates,  mean  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  shall, 
with  reference  to  the  Public  Stocks  transferable  at 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  Certificates  issued  under 
this  Act  in  respect  thereof,  and  the  Coupons  of 
such  last-mentioned  Certificates,  mean  the  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland* 
'  The  Treasury'  shall  mean  ^  the  Commissioners  of  Her 

Majesty's  Treasury,  or  any  Two  of  them :' 
^The  Public  Stocks'  shall  mean  any  Stocks  forming 
Part  of  the  National  Debt,  and  transferable  in  the 
Books  of  the  Bank,  and  ^  Share  in  the  Public 
Stocks'  shall  include  any  Part  of  a  Share : 
'  Person'  shall  include  Corporation  : 
'  Felony'  shall  mean  and  include  Crime  and  Offence  in 

Scotland. 
ni.  With  the  Exception  and  subject  to  the  Conditions  Right  to 
berein-after  mentioned,  every  Person  inscribed  in  the  Books  ^ /xlae^to 
of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  as  Pro-  stock, 
prietor  of  a  Share  in  the  Public  Stocks  may  obtain  a  Certi- 
ficate or  Certificates  of  Title  to  the  said  Share,  or  to  any 
Fart  thereof,  having  annexed  Coupons  entitling  the  Bearer 
to  the  Dividends  payable  in  respect  of  that  Share  or  Part 
of  a  Share. 

IV.  No  Trustee  of  any  Share  in  the  said  Stocks  shall  Befltnction 
apply  for  or  hold  a  Certificate  of  Title  to  that  Share  unless  ^e^takSg 
he  is  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  Terms  of  his  Trust ;  and  Certificates 
«ny  Contraventon  of  this  Section  by  a  Trustee  shall  be  ^'  '^'^^^ 
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deemed  to  be  a  Breach  of  Trust,  and  be  pnnishable  ac- 
cordingly; nevertheless  this  Section  shall  not  impose  on 
the  Bank  any  Obligation  to  inquire  whether  a  Person 
applying  for  a  Certificate  of  Title  under  this  Act  is  or  not 
a  Trustee,  nor  subject  them  to  any  Liability  in  the  event 
of  their  granting  a  Certificate  of  Title  to  a  Trustee,  nor 
invalidate  any  (Certificate  of  Title  if  granted. 
General  V.  No  Certificate  shall  be  granted  in  respect  of  any  Sum 

TeTSSi-  of  Stock  not  being  Fifty  Pounds  or  a  Multiple  of  Fifty 
ficate^of  Pounds,  or  in  respect  of  any  larfrer  Amount  than  One 
^  *"*•  thousand  Pounds : 

The  Treasury  may  by  Warrant  declare  that  any  One  or 
more  of  the  Public  Stocks  specified  in  the  Warrant  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Provisions  of  this  Act ;  but  until  that 
Declaration  is  made,  Stock  Certificates  shall  be  issued  only 
in  respect  of  the  Three  j^er  Centum  Consolidated  Annuities, 
Bednced  Three  j9^  C^n^m  Annuities,  and  the  New  Three 
per  Centum  Annuities : 

The  Coupons  annexed  to  a  Stock  Certificate  shall  com- 
prise the  Dividends  payable  in  respect  of  the  Stock  de- 
scribed in  the  Certificate  for  a  Period  of  not  less  than  Five 
Years,  commencing  ftoxa  the  Date  of  the  Certificate.  At 
the  Expiration  ot  that  •  Period  fresh  Coupons  shall  be 
issued  for  a  further  Period  of  not  less  than  Five  Years, 
and  so  for  successive  Periods  of  not  less  than  Five  Years 
during  the  Continuance  in  force  of  the  Stock  Certificate ;  - 
but  the  Bank  may,  if  they  think  fit,  in  lieu  of  issuing  fresh 
Coupons  in  respect  of  a  Certificate,  give  in  exchange  a 
fresh  Certificate  with  Coupons  attached  thereto : 

Coupons  shall  be  payable  at  the  chief  Establishment  of 
the  Bank  at  the  Expiration  of  Three  clear  Days  fix)m  the 
Day  of  Presentation,  and  at  anv  Branch  Establishment  of 
/the  Bank,  situate  more  than  l*en  Miles  from  the  chief 
Establishment,  at  the  Expiration  of  Five  clear  Days  from 
the  Day  of  Presentation : 

The  JPayment  to  the  Bearer  of  any  Coupon  of  the  Amount 
expressed  therein  shall  be  a  full  Discharge  to  the  Bank  of 
all  Liability  in  respect  of  that  Coupon  and  the  Dividend 
represented  thereby : 

If  any  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon  issued  under  this 
Act  is  lost  or  destroyed,  the  Bank  shall  grant  a  new  Certi- 
ficate or  Coupon,  on  receiving  Indemnity  to  their  Satisfac- 
tion against  tne  Claims  of  all  Persons  deriving  Title  under 
the  Certificate  or  Coupon  so  lost  or  destroyed : 

No  Notice  of  any  Trust  iin  respect  of  any  Stock  Certifi- 
cate or  Coupon  issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  receivable 
by  the  Bank. 
Diattnc-  VI.  A  Stock  Certificate,  unless  a  Name  is  inscribed 
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therein,  as  herein-after  provided,  shall  entitle  the  Bearer  to  q^^^^ 
the  Stocks  therein  described,  and  shall  be  transferable  by  of  Title  to 

Delivery :  N^Li""^ 

The  Bearer  of  a  Stock  Certificate  may  convert  the  same  certifi- 
into  a  Nominal  Certificate  by  inserting  therein,  in  Manner  ca^s. 
prescribed  by  any  Regulation  made  in  pnrsaance  of  this 
Act,  the  Name,  Address,  and  Quality  of  some  Person.  A 
Stock  Certificate  when  it  becomes  Nominal  shall  not  be 
transferable,  and  the  Person  named  therein  (herein-after 
called  the  Nominee),  or  some  Person  deriving  Title  fron% 
him  by  Devolution  in  Law  as  herein*after  mentioned,  shall 
alone  be  recognised  by  the  Bank  as  entitled  to  the  Stock 
described  in  the  Certificate  :. 

Upon  the  Death  of  the  Nominee  in  a  Nominal  Certifi- 
cate his  personal  Representative,  upon  his  Bankruptcy  his 
Assignees,  and  upon  the  Marriage  of  any  Female  Nominee 
her  Husband,  shall  alone  be  recognised  by  the  Bank  as 
entitled  to  the  Stock  described  in  the  Certificate,  and  sh^U 
he  deemed  respectively  to  be  a  Nominee  or  Nominees  in 
that  Certificate : 

The  Death  or  Bankruptcy  6f  any  Nominee  in  a  Nominal 
Certificate,  or  the  Marriage  of  any  Female  Nominee,  and 
the  Loss  or  Destruction  of  any  Certificate  or  Coupon,  shall 
be  proved  in  such  Manner  as  may  from  Time  to  Time  be 
directed  by  the  Bank,  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Treasury. 

VII.  The  Nominee  in  a  Nominal  Stock  Certificate  shall  Nominee  in 
not  be  entitled  to  have  the  same  renewed  as  Nominal,  but  cirt^fic^Tte 
he  shall,  on  Delivery  up  to  the  Bank  of  his  Certificate,  and  not  entitled 
of  all  unpaid  Coupons  belonging  thereto,  and  on  com-  |!^J^^^^*g 

tliance  with  any  Regulation  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  Nominal, 
e  entitled  to  receive  in  exchange  from  the  Bank  a  Stock 
Certificate  to  Bearer: 

The  Nominee  in  a  Nominal  Stock  Certificate,  and  the 
Bearer  of  a  Stock  Certificate  to  Bearer,  may,  on  the  like 
Delivery,  and  on  compliance  with  any  Regulation  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  require  to  be  registered  in  the  Books 
of  the  Bank  as  a  Holder  of  the  Stock  described  in  the 
Certificates  under  which  they  respectively  derive  Title, 
and  thereupon  the  Stock  shall  be  re-entered  in  the  Books 
kept  by  the  Bank  for  the  Entry  of  transferable  Stock,  and 
hecome  transferable,  and  the  Dividends  payable  as  if  no 
Certificate  had  been  issued  in  respect  of  such  Stock. 

Vin.  No  Fees  shall  be  charged  on  the  Grant  of  a  Stock  ^^^  j^^  ™- 
Certificate  to  Bearer  in  exchange  for  a  like  Certificate,  but  p^ungs 
there  shall  be  charged  with  respect  to  the  several  other  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Proceedings  in  relation  to  Stock  authorized  by  this  Act  the  ^^J' 
Fees  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto,  or  such  less  Fees  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Treasury  : 
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Bank. 
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Certificates 
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Dividends. 


Provisions 


All  Fees  received  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Receipt  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer : 

No  Stamp  Duty  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  any 
Certificate  or  Coupon  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  Act. 

IX.  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  on  account  of  the  additional 
Trouble,  Expense,  and  Responsibility,  if  any,  imposed  on 
it  by  this  Act,  in  addition  to  the  Remuneration  otherwise 
payable  to  it  in  respect  of  the  Management  of  the  National 
Debt,  such  Remuneration  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  o{  England. 

X.  The  Bank  of  Enaland  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland^  with 
the  Sanction  of  the  Treasury,  may  from  Time  to  Time 
issue  any  Forms  that  may  be  required  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  and  also  from  Time  to 
Time  make  any  Regulations  that  are  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act  relative  to  the  following  Things : 

1.  The  time  for  which  Coupons  are  to  be  given  : 

2.  The  Conversion  of  a  Stock  Certificate  to  Bearer  into 

a  Nominal  Certificate : 

3.  The  Authority  under  which  and  the  Mode  in  which 

the  Bank  is  to  act  in  issuing  Stock  Certificates  or 
exchanging  Nominal  Certificates  for  Certificates  to 
Bearer,  or  registering  in  their  Books  the  Holders  of 
Stock  Certificates,  or  taking  any  other  Proceeding 
in  relation  to  Stock  authonzed  to  be  taken  under 
this  Act : 

4.  The  Mode  of  proving  the  Title  of  or  identifying  any 

Person  applying  for  a  Stock  Certificate  or  deriving 
any  Title  under  a  Stock  Certificate  issued  under 
this  Act : 

5.  With  respect  to  any  other  Matter  necessary  to  cany 

this  Act  into  effect : 
And  any  Regulation  so  made  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Part  of 
this  Act  in  the  same  Manner  as  if  it  were  herein  enacted. 

XI.  The  Income  Tax  shall  be  deducted  from  any 
Coupons  payable  under  this  Act  in  the  same  Manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  Regulations  in  and  subject  to  which  it 
may,  in  pursuance  of  any  Law  for  the  Time  being  in  force, 
be  deducted  from  the  Dividends  payable  at  the  Bank  in 
respect  of  the  Stock  of  Proprietors  inscribed  in  the  Books 
of  the  Bank. 

XII.  All  Sums  due  and  not  demanded  on  any  Coupons 
issued  under  this  Act  shall  for  all  Purposes  be  dealt  with 
as  if  they  were  Dividends  due  and  not  demanded  in  re- 
spect of  the  Stock  of  Proprietors  inscribed  in  the  Books  o( 
the  Bank. 

XIU.  When  any  Certificate  of  Title  issued  under  this 
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Act  in  respect  of  any  Share  in  the  Public  Stocks  is  out-  "  gt^S" 
standing,  the  Stock  represented  thereby  shall  cease  to  be  outstand* 
transferable  in  the  Books  of  the  Bank :  ^s* 

Save  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Mode  of  Transfer  and 
Payment  of  Dividends  thereon,  any  Stock  described  in  a 
Stock  Certificate  issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  charged  on  the  same  Securities,  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  powers  of  Eedemption,  and  to  the  same  Incidents,  in 
all  respects,  including  the  Remuneration  payable  to  the 
Bank,  as  if  it  had  continued  registered  in  the  Books  of  the 
Bank  as  Stock  transferable  therein : 

Any  Stock  described  in  a  Stock  Certificate  in  respect  of 
which  no  Coupons  have  been  presented  for  Payment  for 
a  Period  of  Ten  Years  may  in  all  respects  be  dealt  with 
as  if  it  were  Stock  upon  which  no  Dividends  had  been 
demanded  for  a  Period  of  Ten  Years,  and  be  transferred 
accordingly  to  the  Commissioners  for  tiie  Reduction  of  the 
National  I)ebt,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  Rights  of  the 
Parties  proving  themselves  entitled  to  such  Stock  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Act  passed  in  the  fifty-sixth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  Chapter  Sixty,  or  the 
Act  passed  in  the  Session  held  in  the  Twenty-third  and 
Twenty-fourth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
Chapter  Seventy-one ;  and  the  Provisions  of  those  Acts 
and  of  all  other  Acts  relating  to  Stock  transferred  to  the 
aforesaid  Commissioners  shaU  apply  to  Stock  in  respect  of 
which  Certificates  shall  have  been  issued  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act. 

XIV.  Whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  offer,  utter,  PonaitieB 
dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  ^i^uSSg 
altered,  any  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon  or  any  Document  FoiKery^. 
purporting  to  be  a  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon  issued  in 
porsuance  of  this  Act,  or  shall  demand  or  endeavour  to 

obtain  or  receive  any  Share  or  Interest  of  or  in  the  Public 
Stocks,  or  to  receive  any  Dividend  or  Money  payable  in 
respect  thereof,  by  virtue  of  any  such  forged  or  altered  Cer- 
tificate or  Coupon  or  Document  purporting  as  aforesaid, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  with  Intent  in 
any  of  the  Cases  aforesaid  to  defirand,  shall  be  guilty  of 
Felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
Discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  Penal  Servitude  for 
Life  or  for  any  Term  not  less  than  Three  Years,  or  to  be 
imprisbned  for  any  Term  not  exceeding  Two  Years,  with 
or  without  Hard  Labour,  and  with  or  without  Solitary 
Confinement. 

XV.  Whosoever  shall  fiilsely  and  deceitfully  personate  P«^^tiee 
any  Owner  of  any  Share  or  Interest  of  or  in  any  of  the  fiSaeiy^- 
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fionatmg  Pablic  Stocks,  or  of  any  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon  issued 
Sto^  ^^  ^°  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  shall  thereby  obtain  or  en- 
deavour to  obtain  any  such  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon, 
or  receive  or  endeavour  to  receive  any  Money  due  to  any 
such  Owner,  as  if  such  Ofiender  were  the  true  and  lawful 
Owner,  shall  be  guilty  of  Felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liaole  at  the  Discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be 
kept  in  Penal  Servitude  for  Life  or  for  any  Term  not  less 
than  Three  Years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  Term  not 
exceeding  Two  Years,  with  or  without  Hard  Labour,  and 
with  or  without  Solitary  Confinement. 
Fenaitiefl  XVL  Whosoever,  without  lawful  Authority  or  Excuse, 
engraving^  the  Proof  whcreof  shall  lie  on  the  Party  accused,  shall  en- 
Piatefl,etc  grave  or  make,  upon  any  Plate,  Wood,  Stone,  or  other 
Material,  any  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon,  purporting  to 
be  a  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon  issued  or  made  under  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  to  be  a  blank  Stock  Certificate 
or  Coupon  issued  or  made  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be  a  Part  of 
such  a  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon,  or  shall  use  any  such 
Plate,  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Material  for  the  making  or 
printing  any  such  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon,  or  any 
such  blank  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon,  or  any  part  thereof 
respectively,  or  knowingly  have  in  his  Custody  or  Posses- 
sion any  such  Plate,  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Material,  or 
shall  knowingly  ofier,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  or  have 
in  his  Custody  or  Possession,  any  Paper  upon  which  any 
such  blank  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon,  or  Part  of  any 
such  Stock  Certificate  or  Coupon,  shall  be  made  or  printed, 
shall  be  guilty  of  Felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall 
be  liable  at  the  Discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  Penal 
Servitude  for  anv  term  not  exceeding  Fourteen  Years  and 
not  less  than  Tnree  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
>  Term  not  exceeding  Two  Years,  with  or  without  Hard 
Labour,  and  without  or  without  Solitary  Confinement. 

SCHEDULE. 
Schedule  op  Fees. 

On  the  Issue  of  a  Stock  Certificate,  a  Fee  not  exceed- 
ing Five  Shillings  on  every  Hundred  Pounds  of  Stock  in- 
cluded in  the  Certificate,  and  a  proportional  Sum  for  any 
less  Sum. 

If  the  Applicant  is  the  registered  Holder  of  an  Amount 
of  Stock  aivisible  into  several  Sums  of  Fifty  Pounds  or 
Multiples  of  Fifty  Pounds,  he  may  require  such  Sums  of 
Fifty  Pounds  or  such  Multiples  of  Fifty  Pounds  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  different  Certificates,  as  he  thinks  fit; 
subject  to  this  Priviso,  that  if  the  Number  of  Certificates  re- 
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Jnired  by  him  exceed  the  Proportion  of  Five  to  a  Thousand 
^oiinds  he  shall,  in  respect  oi  each  Certificate  constituting 
that  Excess,  paj  a  Sum  of  Sixpence  in  addition  to  the  Per- 
centage Fee. 

On  the  Change  of  a  Nominal  Certificate  for  a  Certificate 
to  Bearer,  or  on  the  Registration  in  the  Books  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Stock  included  in  a  Nominal  Certificate,  there  shall 
be  charged  a  Fee  not  exceeding  One  Half  the  Fee  that 
would  be  chargeable  on  the  Issue  of  a  new  Certificate  to 
Bearer. 

Oh  the  Kegistration  in  the  Books  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Stock  included  in  a  Stock  Certificate  to  Bearer  there  shall 
be  charged  a  Fee  not  exceeding  Five  Shillings. 


Cap.  XXXVm. 

-in  Act  to  amend  the  Act  for  pUxcing  the  Employment  of 
Womenj  young  Persons^  and  Children  in  Bleaching  Works 
and  Dyeing  Works  under  the  Regulations  of  the  Factories 
Acts.—I29th  June  1863.] 

*  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Employment  of  Women, 
young  Persons,  and  Children  in  Calendering  Works  and 
finishing  Works  should  be  regulated  in  the  same  Man- 
ner as  their  Employment  is  regulated  in  Bleaching  Works 
and  Dyeing  Works  by  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Years  of  Victoria^  Chapter  23  &  24 
Seventy-eight :  And  whereas  such  was  the  Intention  of  ^^^^  ^'  '^^' 
Parliament  in  passingthat  Act :'  Be  it  therefore  enacted 
by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  Authority  of  the  same : 

I.  That  the  Words  *  Bleaching  Works '  and  *  Dyeing  Meaning  of 
Works '  in  the  said  recited  Act  shall  be  further  understood  ^B^io^hSg 
to  mean  any  Building,  Buildings,  or  Premises  in  which  Works' and 
Females,  young  Persons^  and  Children  are  employed,  and  -^J^f- 
in  any  Part  of  which  Buildings  or  Premises  any  Process  recited  Act 
previous  to  packing  is  carried  on   in  the  Occupation  of 
calendering  or  finishing  of  any  Yam  or  Cloth  of  Cotton, 
Wool,  Silk,  or  Flax,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  Mixture  of 
them,  or  any  Yam  or  Cloth  of  any  other  Material  or 
Materials,  or  in  any  Process  incident  to  such  calendering  or 
finishing,  and  in  One  or  more  of  which  Processes  Steam, 
Water,  or  other  mechanical  Power  is  used  or  employed : 
Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  Not  to  ex- 
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extend  to  any  Building,  Buildings,  or  Premises  defined  to 
be  a  ^  Factory'  by  the  Act  of  the  Seventh  Year  of  Her  pre- 
sent Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating 
to  Labour  in  Factories. 


Interpre- 
tation of 
Terms. 


Cap.  XL. 

An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Bakehoueee. — 

[ISth  July  1863.] 

^  Whebeas  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  Hours  of  Labour 
of  young  Persons  employed  in  Bakehouses,  and  to  make 
Kegulations  with  respect  to  Cleanliness  and  Ventilation 
in  Bakehouses  : '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
tbe  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows : 
Short  Title.  I*  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ^  The  Bakehouse  Begula- 
tion  Act,  1863.' 

U.  For  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  the  words  herein-after 
mentioned  shall  be  construed  as  follows ;  that  is  to  say, 
^  Local  Authority '  shall,  as  respects  any  Place,  mean  the 
Persons  or  Bodies  of  Persons  defined  to  be  the  Local 
Authority  in  that  Place  by  the  One  hundred  and 
thirty-fourth  Section  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  Session 
holden  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Years  of  the 
Beign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred 
and  twenty,  or  oy  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  herein- 
after mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  as  to  England^  by  the 
Act  passed  in  the  Session  holden  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred  and  twenty-one,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  Session  holden  in 
the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  Seventy-seven; 
as  to  Scotland^  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  Session  holden 
in  the  Nineteeth  and  Twentieth  Years  of  the  Reign  of 
Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred  and  three; 
and. as  to  Ireland^  by  the  Acts  passed,  the  one  in  the 
Session  holden  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years  of 
the  Reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hun- 
dred ana  twenty-three,  and  the  other  m  the  Session 
holden  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred 
and  eleven : 
'  Bakehouse '  shall  mean  any  Place  in  which  are  baked 
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Bread,  Biscuits,  or  Confectionery,  from  the  baking  or 

selling  of  which  a  Profit  is  derived : 
'  Employed/  as  applied  to  any  Person,  shall  indade  any 

Person  working  in  a  Bakehouse,  whether  he  receives 

Wages  or  not : 
'  Occupier'  shall  include  any  Person  in  possession : 
^The  Court'  shall  include  any  Justice  ch:  Justices, 

Sheriff  or  Sheriff  Substitute,  Magistrate  or  Magis- 

trates,  to  whom  Jurisdiction  is  given  by  this  Act. 
m.  No  person  under  the  Age  of  Eighteen  Years  shall  Limitation 
be  employed  in  any   Bakehouse  between  the  Hours  of  Laboitf^f^ 
Nine  of  the  Clock  at  Nieht  and  Five  of  the  Clock  in  the  Penons 

\#^.»:..^  under  18 

JUoming.  ^  ^  Yearaof 

If  any  Person  is  employed  in  contravoition  of  this  Section  Age. 
the  Occupier  of  the  Bi^ehouse  in  which  he  is  employed 
shall  incur  the  following  Penalties  in  respect  of  each  Person 
so  employed ;  that  is  to  say, 

For  the  First  Off3nce,  a  Sum  not  exceeding  Two  Pounds: 

For  a  Second  Offence,  a  Sum -not  exceeding  Five  Pounds : 

For  a  Third  and  every  subsequent  Offence,  a  Sum  not 
exceeding  One  Pound  for  each  Day  of  the  Continuance 
of  the  Employment  in  contravention  of  this  Act,  so 
that  no  greater  Penalty  be  Imposed  than  Ten  Pounds. 

IV.  The  inside  Walls  and  Ceiling  or  Top  of  every  Beguia- 
Bakehouse  situate  in  any  City,  Town,  or  Place  containing  c^^n^li^ 
according  to  the  last  Census  a  Population  of  more  than  of  Bak&- 
Five  thousand  Persons,  and  the  rassages  and  Staircase  ^^'"^ 
leading  thereto,  shall  either  be  painted  with  Oil  or  be 
limewashed,   or  partly  painted  and  partly  limewashed: 
Where  painted  with  Oil  there  shall  be  Three  Coats  of 
Paint,  and  the  painting  shall  be  renewed  once  at  least  in 
every  Seven  Years,  and  shall  be  washed  with  hot  Water 
and  Soap  once  at  least  in  every  Six  Months,:  Where  lime- 
washed  the  limewashing  shall  be  renewed  once  at  least  in 
every  Six  Months. 

Every  Bakehouse  wherever  situate  shall  be  kept  in  a 
cleanly  State,  and  shall  be  provided  with  proper  Means  for 
effectual  Ventilation,  and  be  free  from  Emuvia  arising  from 
any  Drain,  Privy,  or  other  Nuisance. 

If  the  Occupier  of  any  Bakehouse  fails  to  keep  the  same 
in  conformity  with  this  Section  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
guilty  of  an  Offence  against  this  Act,  and  to  be  subject  in 
respect  of  such  Offence  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Five 
Pounds. 

The  Court  bavins  Jurisdiction  under  this  Act  may,  in 
addition  to  or  instead  of  inflicting  any  Penalty  in  respect  of 
an  Offence  under  this  Section,  make  an  Order  directing 
that  within  a  certain  Time  to  be  named  in  such  Order 
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As  to 

Sleeping 
Places  near 
Bake- 
houses. 


Power  to 
Local  Au- 
thority to 
enforce 
Provisions 
of  this  Act. 


As  to  Ex- 
penses of 
Local  Au- 
thority act- 
ing under 
this  Act. 


certain  Means  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  Occupier  for  the 
Purpose  of  bringing  his  Bakehoase  into  confbrmitj  with 
this  Section ;  the  Conrt  may  upon  Application  enlarge  any 
Time  appointed  for  the  Adoption  of  the  Means  directed  by 
the  Oraer,  bat  any  Non-compliance  with  the  Order  of  the 
Conrt  shall,  after  the  Expiration  of  the  Time  as  originally 
limited  or  enlarged  by  suoseqneut  Order,  be, deemed  to  be 
a  continuing  Offence,  and  to  be  punishable  by  a  Penalty 
not  exceeding  One  Pound  for  every  Day  that  such  Non- 
compliance continues. 

v.  No  Place  on  the  same  Level  with  a  Bakehouse  situate 
in  any  City,  Town,  or  Place  containing  according  to  the 
last  Census  a  Population  of  more  than  Five  thousand  Per- 
sons, and  forming  Part  of  the  same  Building,  shall  be  used 
as  a  Sleeping  Place,  unless  it  is  constructed  as  follows; 
that  is  to  say, 

Unless  it  is  effectually  separated  from  the  Bakehouse  by 

a  Partition  extending  m>m  the  Floor  to  the  Ceiling : 
Unless  there  be  an  external  glazed  Window  of  at  least 

Nine  Superficial  Feet  in  Area,  of  which  at  the  least 

Four  ana  a'  Half  Superficial  Feet  are  made  to  open 

for  Ventilation : 
And  any  Person  who  lets,  occupies,  or  continues  to  let,  or 
knowingly  suffers  to  be  occupied,  any  Place  contrary  to  this 
Act,  shall  be  liable  for  the  First  Offence  to  a  Penalty  not 
exceeding  Twenty  Shillings,  and  for  every  subsequent 
Offence  to  a  Penidty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds. 

VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  to 
enforce  within  their  District  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  Enforcement  thereof  any  Officer  of 
Health,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  or  other  Officer  appointed 
by  the  Local  Authority,  herein-before  referred  to  as  the 
Inspector,  may  enter  into  any  Bakehouse  at  all  Times 
dunng  the  Hours  of  baking,  and  may  inspect  the  same, 
and  examine  whether  it  is  or  not  in  conformity  with  the 
Provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  any  Person  refusing  Admission 
to  the  Inspector,  or  obstructing  him  in  his  Examination, 
shall  for  each  Offence  incur  a  Penalty  not  exceeding 
Twenty  Pounds ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Inspector 
who  is  refused  Admission  to  any  Bakehouse,  in  pursuance 
of  this  Section,  to  apply  to  any  Justice  for  a  Warrant 
authorizing  him,  accompanied  by  a  Police  Constable,  to 
enter  into  any  such  Bakehouse  for  the  Purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  same,  and  to  enter  the  same  accordmgly. 

VII.  All  Expenses  incurred  by  any  Local  Authority  in 
pursuance  of  the  Provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  paid  out  of 
any  Rate  leviable  by  them,  and  applicable  to  the  Payment 
of  the  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Local  Authority  under  the 
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said  Nuisances  Semoval  Acts,  and  the  said  Authority  may 
levy  such  Bate  accordingly. 

Penalties. 

VnX  All  Penalties  under  this  Act  may  be  recovered  p®^^^^.*'' 
sammarily  before  Two  or  more  Justices ;  as  to  England^ 
in  manner  directed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Session  nolden 
in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria^  Chapter  Forty-three,  intituled  An 
Act  to  facilitate  the  Performance  of  the  Duties  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace  out  of  Sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with 
respect  to  summary  Convictions  and  Orders,  or  any  Act 
amending  the  same ;  as  to  Ireland^  in  manner  directed  by 
the  Act  passed  in  the  Session  holden  in  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Mctoriay  Chapter  Ninety-three,  intituled  An  Act  to  conso- 
lidate and  amend  the  Acts  regulating  the  Proceedings  of 
Petty  Sessions  and  the  Duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  out  of 
Quarter  Sessions  in  Ireland,  or  any  Act  amending  the  same; 
and  as  to  Scotland,  upon  summary  Conviction,  with  Power 
&r  the  Justices  having  Cognizance  of  the  Case  to  sentence 
the  Offender  to  Imprisonment  for  a  Period  not  exceeding 
Three  Months  until  the  Penalty  and  the  Expenses  of  Con- 
Tiction  are  paid. 

IX.  Any  Act,  Power,  or  Jurisdiction  hereby  authorized  Jnriadic- 
to  be  done  or  exercised  by  Two  Justices  may  be  done  or  te*inMa&'^" 
exercised  by  the  following  Magistrates  within  their  respec-  tratoB. 
tire  Jurisdictions :  that  is  to  say,  as  to  England,  by  any 
Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate  or  other  Stipendiary  Ma- 
gistrate sitting  alone  at  a  Police  Court  or  other  appointed 
rlace,  or  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  or  any 
Alderman  of  the  said  City  sitting  alone  or  with  others  at 
the  Mansion  House  or  Cruildhall;  as  to  Ireland,  by  any 
One  or  more  Divisional  Magistrates  of  Police  in  the  Police 
District  of  Dublin,  and  elsewhere  by  One  or  more  Justice 
or  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Petty  Sessions;   and  as  to 
Scotland,  by  the  Sheriff  or  Sheriff  Substitute,  or  by  any 
Police  Magistrate  of  a  Burgh. 


IS- 


Cap.  XLL 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  respecting  the  Liability  of  Inn* 
keepers,  and  to  prevent  certain  Frauds  upon  them. — 
[13tA  July  1863.] 

^  Whebeas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Law  concerning 
the  Liability  of  Innkeepers  in  respect  of  the  Goods  of  their 
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Oaests  in  manner  herein-after  mentioned  :*  Be  it  therefore 

enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty^  by  and 

with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 

Temporal,   and.  Commons,  in  this    present   Parliament 

assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows ; 

(that  is  to  say,) 

Innkeeper        I.  No  Innkeeper  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be 

liaUe  for    U^ble  to  make  good  to  any  Guest  of  such  Innkeeper  any 

LoflB,  etc     Loss  of  or  Injnry  to  Goods  or  Property  brought  to  nis  Inn, 

i!Iorez-     ^^  being  a  Horse  or  other  live  Animal,  or  any  Gear 

oept  in  oer-  appertaining  thereto,  or  any  Carriage,  to  a  greater  Amount 

tain  Cmcs.    ^^^^  ^^  gj^j  ^f  Thirty  i'onnds,  except  in  the  following 

Cases ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

(1.)  Where  such  (jroods  or  Property  shall  have  been 

stolen,  lost,  or  injured  through  the  wilful  Act, 

Default,  or  Neglect  of  such  Innkeeper  or  any 

Servant  in  his  Employ : 

(2.)  Where  such  Goods  or  Property  shall  have  been 

deposited  expressly  for  sate  Custody  with  such 

Innkeeper : 

Provided  always,  that  in  the  Case  of  such  Deposit  it  shall 

be  lawful  for  such  Innkeeper,  if  he  think  fit,  to  require,  as 

a  Condition  of  hia  Liability,  that  such  Goods  or  Property 

shall  be  deposited  in  a  Box  or  other  Receptacle,  fiistened 

and  sealed  by  the  Person  depositing  the  same. 

Obligation       U.  If  Ktij  Innkeeper  shall  refuse  to  receive  fbr  safe 

Pro^^^of  custody,  as  before  mentioned,  any  Goods  or  Property  of  his 

OueetB  for    Guest,  or  if  any  such  Guest  shsJl,  through  any  Default  of 

ni^Cns-     g^gjj  Innkeeper,  be  unable  to  deposit  such  Goods  or  Pro- 

nas  aforesaid,  such  Innkeeper  shall  not  be  entitled 
e  benefit  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  such  Goods  or 
Property. 
Notice  of         III.  Every  Innkeeper  shall  cause  at  least  One  Copy  of 
to  be  con-    ^^^  ^™^  Section  of  this  Act,  printed  in  plain  Type,  to  be 
spiottousiy    exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  Psurt  of  the  Hall  or  Entrance  to 
*^"^     his  Inn,  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Benefit  of  this  Act 
in  respect  of  /  such  Goods  or  Property  only  as  shall  be 
brought  to  his  Inn  while  such  Copy  shall  be  so  exhibited, 
interinreta-       IV.  The  Words  and  Expressions  herein-after  contained. 
^       '        which  in  their  ordinary  Signification  have  a  more  confined 
or  a  difierent  Meaning,  shall  in  this  Act,  except  where  the 
Nature  of  the  Provision  or  the  Context  of  the  Act  shall 
exclude  such  Construction,  be  interpreted  as  follows ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  the  Word  ^Inn'  shall  mean  any  Hotel,  Inn, 
Tavern,  Public  House,  or  other  Place  of  Befireshment,  the 
Keeper  of  which  is  now  by  Law  responsible  for  the  Goods 
and  Property  of  his  Guests ;  and  the  Word  ^  Innkeeper ' 
shall  mean  the  Keeper  of  any  such  Place. 


tion  of 
Terms. 
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Cap.  XLVIL 

An  Act  for  removing  Doubts  as  to  the  Powers  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  and  extending  the  Powers  of 
the  said  Courts.-^llSth  July  1868.] 

^  Whereas  it  woald  mach  conduce  to  the  Interests  of 
Keligion  were  Ministers  of  Parishes  against  whom  a  Libel 
has  been  found  relevant  fi>r  alleged  immoral  Conduct,  or 
for  alleged  Error  in  Doctrine,  to  abstain  from  exercising 
Ministerial  Functions  until  the  said  Libel  has  been  disposed 
of  bj  final  Sentence ;  but  Doubts  exist  whether  the  foght 
of  the  Courts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  reouire  and 
enjoin  Ministers  of  Parishes  so  to  abstain  from  Ministerial 
Functions  in  such  Circumstances  may  not  be  liable  to 
legal  Impediment,  and  it  is  desirable  to  remove  such 
Doubts :  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  declare  the  said 
Kight,  and  farther  to  declare  the  Right  of  the  Presby- 
teries of  the  said  Church  to  make  Provision  for  supplying 
the  Ordinances  of  Religion  in  any  Parish  where  the  said 
Ordinances  have  ceased  to  be  performed  by  the  Minister 
thereof:'  Be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  Whenever  any  Presbytery  or  other  Court  of  the  J^'l^,* 
Church  of  Scotland  shall  have  found  a  Libel  relevant,  reievanr" 
charing  the  Minister  of  any  Parish  with  immoral  Conduct  jpipst » 
or  with  Error  in  Doctrine,  and  shall  have  resolved  to  pro-  p^^^^ry 
ceed  to  a  Proof  of  the  said  Libel,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  may  re- 
enacted  that  it  is  and  shall  be  held  to  be  the  Ri^ht  of  the  J^^n'Si^^ 
said  Presbytery  to  pronounce  a  Deliverance  requiring  and  to  abstain 
enjoining  such  Minister  to  abstain  from  the  Exercise  and  p^i^^ 
Discharge  of  all  Ministerial  Functions  of  his  Office  as  ofhu 
Minister  of  the  Parish  until  the  Libel  shall  have  been  fully  FunctionB. 
investigated,  and  finally  disposed  of;  and  in  the  event  of 
an  Appeal  against  such  Deliverance  the  same  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  same  shall  have  been  recalled  *by  the 
Court  of  Appeal ;  and  the  Ordinances  of  Religion  in  the 
said  Parish  shall,  so  long  as  such  Deliverance  is  unrecalled, 
be  administered  in  the  same  Way  as  if  the  Parish  were 

a/  

vacant  by  the  Decease  of  the  Minister  thereof:  Provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the  Right 
of  such  Minister  to  his  Stinend. 

d 
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wiien  a  II.  When,  in  the  coarse  of  any  Judicial  Process  affect- 

fc*BtoTOme  ^"8  ^^®  Status  of  a  Minister,  or  on  the  Eepresentation  of 
insane,  any  Party  having^  Interest,  it  has  been  established  to  the 
toap'^^hi?  Satisfaction  of  a  Presbytery  or  other  Superior  Court  of  the 
anAflsifit-,  Church,  ou  a  Certificate  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  County, 
ant  which  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  after  due  Investi- 

gation, that  the  Minister  of  any  Parish  is  insane,  and 
thereby  disabled  from  discharging  the  Duties  of  his  Office, 
it  is  hereby  further  declared  and  enacted,  that  it  is  and 
shall  be  the  Bight  of  the  Presbytery,  unless  an  Arrange- 
ment for  the  r^urposes  after  mentioned  shall  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  said  Minister  to  tlie  Satisfaction  of 
the  Presbytery,  to  appoint  a  qualified  Assistant  to  perform 
the  Duties  of  the  Cnarge  until  the  said  Minister  shall  be 
enabled  to  resume  the  same,  or  until  the  Parish  shall  be 
declared  vacant,  and  at  the  same  Time  to  apportion  and 
fix,  by  their  Deliverance  appointing  such  Assistant,  an 
Allowance  out  of  the  Stipend  not  exceeding  One-Half  of 
the  whole  Proceeds  of  the  Benefice,  and  which  shall  be 
payable  so  long  as  such  Assistant  shall  hold  and  continue 
to  act  on  his  Appointment  by  the  Presbytery ;  and  such 
Deliverance,  when  duly  intimated  to  the  Heritors  or  others 
liable  in  Payment  of  the  Stipend,  shall  be  equivalent  to  a 
legal  and  completed  Assignation  by  the  Minister  to  such 
Assistant  of  tne  Portion  of  the  Stipend  specified  in  the 
Deliverance  so  long  as  the  said  Deliverance  shall  subsist : 
Provided,  that  it  shall  at  all  Times  be  competent  to  such 
Minister  to  apply  to  the  Presbytery  to  be  restored  to  the 
Duties  of  his  Office  on  the  Ground  of  his  Recovery,  and 
the  Presbytery,  on  being  satisfied  that  such  Minister  has 
recovered,  shall  recall  the  Deliverance,  and  from  the  Date 
of  such  Recall  all  Right  and  Interest  under  the  Deliverance 
shall  cease  and  determine. 
Provision  UJ.  When,  by  their  final  Sentence  upon  a  Libel,  a 
MinkTer  *  Presbytery  or  other  Church  Court  shall  suspend  a  Minister 
being  bus-  from  the  Discharge  of  the  Duties  of  his  Office  for  a  Term 
ponded.  specified  in  the  said  Sentence,  it  is  hereby  further  declared 
and  enacted,  that  it  is  and  shall  be  held  to  be  the  Right  of  the 
Presbytery  to  appoint  a  qualified  Assistant  to  discharge  the 
said  Duties,  and  to  apportion  and  fix  an  Allowance  to  such 
Assistant  out  of  the  Stipend  not  exceeding  One-Half  of  the 
whole  Proceeds  of  the  Benefice,  and  which  shall  be  payable 
so  long  as  such  Assistant  shall  hold  and  continue  to  act  on 
his  Appointment  by  the  Presbytery ;  and  such  Sentence, 
when  duly  intimated  to  the  Heritors  or  others  liable  in 
Payment  of  the  Stipend,  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  legal  and 
completed  Assignation  by  the  Minister  to  such  Assistant 
of  the  Proportion  of  the  Stipend  specified  in  the  Sentence. 
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IV,  Where  in  any  Cause  depending  before  a  Presbytery  Church 
or  other  Superior  Court  of  the  Church  a  Proof  shall  have  api^Tt^ 
been  allowed^  it  shall  be  lawful  and  competent  for  such  Person  to 
Court  to  appoint  a  qualified  Person  being  an  Advocate,  E*ddl^^of 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  Solicitor  before  the  Supreme  Courts,  witnesses, 
or  a  Procurator  duly  entered  as  a  Practitioner  in  any  Sheriff  gh^SShind* 
Court  in  Scotland^  of  not  less  than  Three  Years'  standing,  Wnter  to 
to  sit  with  them  for  the  Purpose  of  dictating  to  the  Clerk  of  ^^®  *' 
Court  the  Evidence  given  Tby  the  Witnesses  examined  in 
the  course  of  the  Proof,  and  the  Oath  De  fideli  administra- 
tione  officii  shall  be  administered  by  the  Moderator  to  any 
Person  so  appointed ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  and  competent 
for  such  Court,  if  it  see  fit,  to  appoint  the  Evidence  of  the 
Witnesses  examined  in  the  course  of  such  Proof  to  be  taken 
down  by  a  Writer  skilled  in  Shorthand  Writing,  to  whom 
the  Oath  De  fideli  administratione  officii  shall  be  admini- 
stered ;  and  the  said  Shorthand  Writer  shall  afiierwards, 
and  w*ithin  such  Time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Court,  write 
out  in  full  the  Evidence  so  taken  down  by  him  in  Short- 
hand ;  and  the  extended  Notes,  so  written  out,  certified  by 
the  Moderator  and  Clerk  of  Court  to  be  correct,  shall  be 
the  Record  of  the  oral  Evidence  in  the  Cause :  Provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any 
Church  Court,  if  it  see  fit,  from  taking  down  and  recording 
the  Evidence  adduced  in  any  Cause,  according  to  the  Form 
hitherto  in  use. 


Cap.  L. 

An  Act  io  continue  the  Powers  of  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotland)  Act  until  the  First  Day 
of  January  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-fivej 
and  to  amend  Hie  said  Act, — \\Zih  July  1863.] 

^  Whereas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Twenty-fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
intituled  An  Act  to  regulate  and  amend  the  Law  respecting  25  &  26 
tJie  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Scotland ;  and  in  the  Sixteenth  '^^o*-  ^  ^• 
Section  thereof  it  is  enacted,  that  ^'  the  Commissioners  shall 
on  or  before  the  First  Day  of  January  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four"  determine  certain  Matters  by 
Byelaws,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State ; 
and  it  is  expedient  that  the  Time  so  limited  should  be  ex- 
tended, and  that  the  said  Act  should  be  amended :'  Be  it 
enacted  bv  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
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Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 
Extonsion  I.  The  Said  Commissioners  shall  determine  the  said 
t^g!"^^  Matters  specified  in  the  said  Sixteenth  Section  by  Byelaws 
etc.  Bye-  under  their  Hands  or  the  Hands  of  any  Two  of  them,  and 
lawa.  gjjj^n  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  or  before 

the  First  Day  oi  January  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-five. 
Notice  to         11.  The  Provision  in   the  Eighteenth  Section  of  the 
f^r  aaun     ^^^'^^^  -^^t  that  *  the  Sheriff  shall  thereafter  summon  the 
F^t*MeS-  First  Meeting  of  such  Board  for  such  Day  and  such  Place 
ingof         as  he  may  fix'  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  on  the  Time  and 
B^lrfS.       Place  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  District  Board  being 
fixed  as  provided  by  the  Twenty-second  Section  of  the  re- 
cited Act,  and  intimated  to  the  Sheriff  Clerk,  he  shall  give 
Notice  of  such  Meeting  as  therein  provided;  and  such 
First  Meeting  may  be  held  at  any  Time  within  Twenty-one 
Days  after  the  First  Election  of  the  District  Boaixi  under 
the  recited  Act,  anything  therein  contained  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 
As  to  read-       m.  The  Thirty-third  Section  of  the  recited  Act  shall 
33U)f  re-^    be  read  and  construed  as  if  the  Words  *  Public  General 
cited  Act     Act,  Tweuty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Victoria,  Chapter 
One  hundred  and  nine,'  had  been  inserted  therein  instead 
of  the  Words  *  said  Act.' 
Power  to         IV.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners,  on  or 
don^to     '^^fore  the  First  Day  of  January  One  thousand  eight  hun- 
extend  the    drcd  and  sixty-four,  by  a  Byelaw  under  their  Hands,  or 
SfeMJ^uUi    *^®  Hands  of  any  Two  of  them,  to  be  made,  published,  and 
of  theRiver  approved  in  the  Manner  provided  in  the  Fifteenth  Section 
Tweed.        of  the  recited  Act,  to  extend  the  Limits  of  the  Mouth  or 
Entrance  of  the  River  Tweed  Northwards  from  the  Limits 
thereof  as  defined  in  *  The  Tweed  Fisheries  Amendment 
Act,  1859,'  along  the  Sea  Coast  and  into  the  Sea  to  such 
Points  and  to  such  Extent  as  they  may  fix ;  and  from  and 
after  the  Publication  of  such  Byelaw  in  the  Edinburgh 
Gazettey  and  in  such  further  Mode  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  direct,  the  Enactments  and  Provisions  of  *  The  Tweed 
Fisheries  Act,  1857,'  (with  the  Exception  of  the  Fiflty- 
fiflh  and  Sixtieth  Sections,)  and  of  <  The  Tweed  Fisheries 
Amendment  Act,    1859,'  and  the   Tenth,  Twelfth,  and 
Twenty-seventh  Sections  of  the  recited  Act,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  and  may  be  enforced  within  such  extended  Limits 
in  the  same  Manner  and  to  the  same  Efiect  as  if  such  ex- 
tended Limits  had  been  included  in  the  Mouth  or  Entrance 
of  the  Kiver  Tweed  as  defined  in  ^  The  Tweed  Fisheries 
piioSionof  Amendment  Act,    1859:'   Provided,   that  the  Rates  or 
certain        Assessments  to  be  levied  on  and  in  respect  of  the  Fisheries 
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ments. 


beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Kiver  Tweedy  as  Bates  or 
defined  in  *  The  Tweed  Fisheries  Amendment  Act,  1859/ 
and  within  the  Limits  as  extended  under  any  such  Byelaw 
as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  applied  in  or  towards  the  Payment 
or  Discharge  of  any  Debts  or  Obligations  contracted  by  the 
Commissioners  acting  under  *The  Tweed  Fisheries  Act, 
1857,'  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act. 


Cap.  LI. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Passengers  Act,  1855. — '• 

\lith  July  1863.] 

^  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  "The  Passengers  Act, 
1855,"  in  the  Particulars  hereinafter  mentioned:'  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  ia  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  *  The  Pas- 
sengers Act  Amendment  Act,  1863.' 

II.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  First  Day 
of  October  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

ni.  The  Definition  in  the  Third  Section  of  <  Tho  Pas- 
sengers Act,  1855,'  of  the  Term  'Passenger  Ship,'  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  for  the  Purposes  of  the  said  Act  and  of  this 
Act  the  Term  'Passenger  Ship'  shall  signify  every  De- 
scription of  Sea-going  Vessel,  whether  British  or  Foreign, 
carrying  upon  any  Voyage  to  which  the  Provisions  of  the 
said  ^  Passengers  Act,  1855,'  shall  extend,  more  than  Fifty 
Passengers,  or  a  greater  Number  of  Passengers  than  in  the 
Proportion  of  One  Statute  Adult  to  every  Thirty-three 
Tons  of  the  registered  Tonnage  of  such  Ships,  if  propelled 
W  Sails,  or  than  One  Statute  Adult  to  every  Twenty  Tons 
if  propelled  by  Steam. 

IV.  So  much  of  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  said  ^  Pas- 
sengers Act,  1855,'  as  exempts  ii*om  the  Operation  of  the 
Act  any  Steam  Vessel  carrymg  Mails  under  Contract  with 
the  Government  of  the  State  or  Colony  to  which  such 
Vessel  may  belong,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  every  Steam 
Vessel,  whether  Britishy  Foreign,  or  Colonial,  which  shall 
carry  Passengers  other  than  Cabin  Passengers  in  sufficient 
Number  to  bring  such  Vessel  within  the  Definition  of  a 
Passenger  Ship,  as  set  forth  in  the  Third  Section  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  Provisions  of  the  said  Act  and 
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of  this  Act  in  like  Manner  as  any  Passenger  Ship  not 
carnring  a  Mail. 

V.  The  First  Rule  of  the  Fourteenth  Section  of  the  said 
^  Passengers  Act,  1855/  which  limits  the  Number  of  Per- 
sons to  be  carried  in  a  Passenger  Ship  by  her  registered 
Tonnage,  together  with  so  much  of  the  concluding  Jrortion 
of  the  same  Section  as  relates  to  such  Rule,  is  hereby  re- 

[>ealed,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  any  Penalty  incurred  or 
egal  Proceedings  taken  thereunder. 

VI.  In  the  Passenger  Lists  required  by  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Sections  of  ^  The  Passengers  Act,  1855,' 
to  be  delivered  by  the  Master  of  every  Ship  before  demand- 
ing a  Clearance,  there  shall  be  set  forth,  in  addition  to  the 
other  Particulars  required  by  *  The  Passengers  Act,  1855,' 
the  Names  of  all  Cabin  Passengers  on  board  such  Ships, 
specifying  whether  they  respectively  are  under  or  over 
Twelve  1  ears  of  Age,  and  at  what  Place  the  Passengers 
and  Cabin  Passengers  respectively  are  to  be  landed,  and 
the  Schedule  B.  to  the  said  Act  shall  be  altered  accordingly. 

VII.  The  Limit  of  the  Penalty  imposed  by  the  Eigh- 
teenth Section  of  the  said  *  Passengers  Act,  1855,'  on  Per- 
sons convicted  of  getting  on  board  any  Passenger  Ship  with 
Intent  to  obtain  a  Passage  therein  without  the  Consent  of 
the  Owner,  Charterer,  or  Master  thereof,  and  on  Persons 
aiding  or  abetting  in  such  fraudulent  Attempt,  shall  be 
extended  from  Five  Pounds  to  Twenty  Pounds. 

VIII.  Notwithstanding  the  Prohibition  contained  in  the 
Twenty-ninth  Section  of  the  said  *  Passengers  Act,  1855,' 
Horses  and  Cattle  may  be  carried  as  Cargo  in  Passenger 
Ships,  subject  to  the  following  Conditions : 

(1.)  That  the  Animals  be  not  carried  on  any  Deck  below 
the  Deck  on  which  Passengers  are  berthed,  nor 
in  any  Compai'tment  in  w-hich  Passengers  are 
berthed,  nor  in  any  adjoining  Compartment,  ex- 
cept in  a  Ship  built  of  Iron,  and  of  which  the 
Compartments  are  divided  off  by  Water-tight 
Bulkheads  extending  to  the  upper  Deck  : 

(2.)  That  clear  Space  on  the  Spar  or  Weather  Deck  be 
left  for  the  Use  and  Exercise  of  the  Passengers, 
at  the  Rate  of  at  least  Ten  Superficial  Feet  for 
each  Statute  Adult. 

(3.)  That  no  greater  Number  of  Passengers  be  carried 
than  in  the  Proportion  of  Fifteen  to  every  One 
hundred  Tons  or  the  Ships  registered  Tonnage : 
[  (4.)  That  in  Passenger  Ships  ot  less  than  Five  hundred 
Tons  registered  Tonnage  not  more  than  Two 
Head  of  large  Cattle  oe  carried,  nor  in  Pas- 
senger Ships  of  larger  Tonnage  more  than  One 
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additional  Head  of  such  Cattle  for  eveiy  addi- 
tional Two  hundred  Tons  of  the  Ships  registered 
Tonnauge,  nor  more  in  all  in  any  Passenger  Ship 
than  iSn  Head  of  such  Cattle :  The  Term  *  large  Definition 
Cattle  *  shall  include  both  Sexes  of  horned  Cattle,  ?{^^^®™ 
Deer,  Horses,  and  Asses ;  Four  Sheep  of  either  ca^^* 
Sex,  or  Four  Female  Goats,  shall  be  equivalent 
to,  and  may,  sulnect  to  the  same  Conditions,  be 
carried  in  lieu  of  One  Head  of  large  Cattle : 

(5.)  That  Proper  Arrangements  be  made,  to  the  Satis- 
faction of  the  Emigration  Officer  at  the  Port  of 
Clearance,  for  the  Housing,  Maintenance,  and 
Cleanliness  of  the  Animals,  and  for  the  Stowage 
of  their  Fodder : 

(6.)  Not  more  than  Six  Dogs,  and  no  Pigs  or  Male  Dogs  and 
Goats,  shall  be  conveyed  as  Cargo  in  any  Pas-  ^*^ 
senger  Ship :  For  any  Breach  of  this  Prohibition, 
or  of  any  of  the  above  Conditions,  the  Owner, 
Charterer,  and  Master  of  the  Ship,  or  any  of 
them,  shaU  be  liable  for  each  Offence  to  a  Penalty 
not  exceeding  Three  hundred  Pounds  nor  less 
than  Five  Pounds. 

IX.  The  Requirements  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Section  of  the  Issue  of 
said  'Passengers  Act,  1855,'  that  Six  Ounces  of  Lime  i^i^e Juice. 
Juice  should  be  issued  weekly  to  each  Statute  Adult  on 
Voyages  exceeding  Eighty-four  Days  in  Duration  for  Sail- 
ing vessels,  or  Fifty  Days  for  Steamers,  shall  be  confined 

to  the  Period  when  the  Ship  shall  be  within  the  Tropics  ; 
during  the  other  Portions  of  the  Voyage  the  Issue  of  Lime 
Juice  shall  be  at  the  Discretion  of  the  Medical  Practitioner 
on  board ;  or,  if  there  be  no  such  Practitioner  on  board,  at 
the  Discretion  of  the  Master  of  the  Ship. 

X.  In  addition  to  the  Substitutions  in  the  Dietary  Scales  Subetitu- 
specified  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Section  of  the  said  *  Passengers  Bread^fw^^ 
Act,  1855,'  soft  Bread  baked  on  board  may  be  issueo,  at  other  Bread 
the  Option  of  the  Master  of  any  Passenger  Ship,  in  lieu  of  ^^^^ 
the  following  Articles,  and  in  the  following  Proportions ; 

(that  is  to  say,)  One  Pound  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of 
SQch  soft  Bread  may  be  issued  in  lieu  of  One  Pound  of 
Flour,  or  of  One  Pound  of  Biscuit,  or  of  One  Pound  and 
a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Oatmeal,  or  of  One  Pound  of 
Kice,  or  of  One  Pound  of  Peas. 

XL  The  Forty- sixth  Section  of  the  said  *  Passengers  Sect  46  of 
Act,  1855/  shall  be  applicable  to  Cabin  as  well  as  to  other  recited  a^ 
Passengers  landed  on  account  of  Sickness ;  and  the  Pas-  oabm  Pas- 
sage Money  of  all  Cabin  or  other  Passengers  so  landed  may  sengerB, 
be  recovered  in  the  Manner  pointed  out  in  the  said  Act,  sap^M^ney 
upon  the  Delivery  up  of  their  Contract  Tickets,  and  not-  »"*<^«  «»- 
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withstanding  that  the  Ship  may  not  have  sailed :  Provided 
always,  that  in  the  Case  of  Oabin  Passengers  so  landed 
One  Half  only  of  their  Passage  Money  shall  be  recover- 
able. 

XIL  The  Twelfth,  Fifty-first,  Fifty-third,  and  Fifty- 
fourth  Sections  of  the  said  '  Passengers  Act,  1855,'  shall 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  except  as  to  the  Re- 
covery and  Application  of  any  Penalty  tor  any  Offence 
committed  against  the  said  Act,  and  except  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  supporting  or  continuing  any  Proceeding 
heretofore  taken  or  hereafter  to  be  taken  thereunder ;  and 
in  lieu  of  the  Enactments  contained  in  such  Sections  the 
Enactments  in  the  Four  next  following  Sections  shall  re- 
spectively be  substituted ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

XIII.  If  any  Passenger  Ship  shall  clear  out  or  proceed 
to  Sea  without  the  Master  having  first  obtained  such  Cer- 
tificate of  Clearance,  or  without  his  having  joined  in  exe- 
cuting such  Bond  to  the  Crown  as  by  the  saia  ^  Passengers 
Act,  1855,'  are  required,  or  if  such  Ship,  after  having  put 
to  Sea,  shall  put  into  any  Port  or  Place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  damaged  State,  and  shall  leave  or  attempt 
to  leave  such  Port  or  Place  with  Passengers  on  board 
without  the  Master  having  first  obtained  such  Certificate 
of  Clearance  as  is  required  by  Section  Fifty  of  the  said 
'  Passengers  Act,  1855,'  such  Ship  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Use  of  Her  Majesty,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  Officer  of 
Customs,  if  found,  within  Two  Years  from  the  Commission 
of  the  Ofience,  in  any  Port  or  Place  in  Her  Majest/s 
Dominions ;  and  such  Ship  shall  thereupon  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  Manner  as  if  sne  had  been  seized  as  forfeited 
for  an  Offence  incurring  Forfeiture  under  any  of  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Customs :  Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to 
release,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  any  such  forfeited  Ship  from 
Seizure  and  Forfeiture,  on  Payment  by  the  Owner,  Char- 
terer, or  Master  thereof,  to  the  Use  of  Her  Majesty,  of  such 
Sum  not  exceeding  Two  thousand  Pounds  as  such  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  by  any  Writing  under  his  Hand  specify. 

XIV.  If  any  Irassenger  Ship  shall  be  wrecked,  or  other- 
wise rendered  unfit  to  proceed  on  her  intended  Voyage, 
while  in  any  Port  of  tne  United  Kingdom,  or  after  the 
Commencement  of  the  Voyage,  and  if  the  Passengers,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  be  brought  back  to  the  United  King- 
dom, or  if  any  Passenger  Siiip  shall  put  into  any  Port  or 
Place  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  damaged  State,  the 
Master,  Charterer,  or  Owner  shall,  withm  Forty-eight 
Hours  thereafter,  give  to  the  nearest  Emigration  Officer, 
or  in  the  Absence  of  such  Officer  to  the  Chief  Officer  of 
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Customs,  a  written  Undertaking  to  the  following  Effect ;  in  the 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  Ship  shall  have  been  wrecked,  or  "*««**"•• 
rendered  nnfit  as  aforesaid  to  proceed  on  her  Voyage,  that 
the  Owner,  Charterer,  or  Master  thereof  shall  embark  and 
convey  the  Passengers  in  some  other  eligible  Ship,  to  sail 
within  Six  Weeks  from  the  Date  thereof,  to  the  Port  or 
Place  for  which  their  Passages  respectively  had  been  pre* 
vionsly  taken  ;  and  if  the  Ship  shall  have  pnt  into  Port  in 
a  damaged  State,  then  that  she  shall  be  made  seaworthy, 
and  fit  m  all  respects  for  her  intended  Voyage,  and  shall, 
within  Six  Weeks  fi*om  the  Date  of  sach  Undertaking,  sail 
again  with  her  Passengers ;  in  either  of  the  above  Oases 
the  Owner,  Charterer,  or  Master  shall,  until  the  Passengers 
proceed  on  their  Voyanre,  either  lodge  and  maintain  them 
on  board  in  the  same  Manner  as  if  they  were  at  Sea,  or  pay 
to  them  Subsistence  Money  after  the  Rate  of  One  Shilling 
and  Sixpence  a  Day  for  each  Statute  Adult,  unless  the 
Passengers  shall  be  maintained  in  any  Hulk  or  Establish- 
ment under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners mentioned  in  the  said  ^  Passengers  Act,  1855,' 
in  which  Case  the  Subsistence  Money  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Emigration  Officer  at  such  Port  or  Place.    If  the  substi- 
tuted Ship  or  damaged  Ship,  as  the  Case  may  be,  shall  not 
sail  within  the  Time  prescribed  as  aforesaid,  or  if  Default 
shall  be  made  in. any  of  the  Bequirements  of  this  Section, 
such  Passengers  respectively,  or  any  Emigration  Officer  on 
their  Behalf,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover,  by  summary  Pro- 
cess,  as  in  the  said  '  Passengers  Act,  1855,'  is  mentioned, 
all  Monies  which  shall  have  been  paid  by  or  on  account  of 
such  Passengers  or  any  of  them  for  such  Passage,  from  the 
Party  to  whom  or  on  whose  Account  the  same  may  have 
been  paid,  or  irom  the  Owner,  Charterer,  or  Master  of  such 
Ship,  or  any  of  them,  at  the  Option  of  such  Passenger  or 
Emigration  Officer:  Provided  that  the  said  Emigration  Power  to 
Officer  may,  if  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  direct  that  the  "move 
Passengers  shall  be  removed  from  such  damaged  *  Passen-  fiSm*°^*" 
ger  Ship,'  at  the  Expense  of  the  Master  thereof;  and  if  ^"l^^ 
after  such  Direction  any  Passenger  shall  refuse  to  leave      '^' 
such  Ship,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  p*^^J^^^ 
Forty  Shillings,  or  to  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  One  refu^Dl!" 
Calendar  Month. 

XV.  If  any  Passenger  or  Cabin  Passenger  of  any  Pas-  Gorernon 
senger  Ship  shall,  without  anv  Neglect  or  Default  of  his  ^^""^^ 
own,  find  himself  within  any  Colonial  or  Foreign  Port  or  ^'i^^n- 
Place  other  than  that  for  which  the  Ship  was  originally  gj*^'  *^® 
bound,  or  at  which  he  or  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  tbe  Bhi 


aster  of 


or  any  public  Officer  or  other  Person  on  his  Behalf^  may  '^^ 


Bbip 
to  do 
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have  contracted  that  he  should  land,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
•  the  Governor  of  such  Colony,  or  for  any  Person  authorized 

by 'him  for  the  Purpose,  or  for  Her  Majesty's  Consular 
Officer  at  such  Foreign  Port  or  Place^  as  the  Case  may  be^ 
to  forward  such  Passenger  to  his  intended  Destination, 
unless  the  Master  of  sucn  Ship  shall,  within  Forty^^igbt 
Hours  of  the  Arrival  of  such  Passenger,  give  to  the  Gover- 
nor or  Consular  Officer,  as  the  Case  may  be,  a  written 
Undertaking  to  forward  or  carry  on,  within  Six  Weeks 
thereafter,  such  Passenger  or  Cabin  Passenger  to  his 
original  Destination,  and  unless  such  Master  shall  accord- 
ingly forward  or  carry  him  on  within  that  Period. 
EzpenseB         XVI.  All  Expenses  incurred  under  the  last  preceding 
^°  d*"th      Section  or  under  the  Fifty-second  Section  of  *  The  Pas- 
Tiro'pre^     songers  Act,  1855,'  or  either  of  them,  by  or  by  the  Autho- 
ceding  Sec-  nty  of  such  Secretary  of  State,  Governor,  or  Consular 
a  Beb^due   Omcer,  or  other  Person,  as  therein  respectively  mentioned, 
to  the  including  the  Cost  of  maintaining  the  Passengers  until  for- 

^^^'  warded  to  their  Destination,  and  of  all  necessary  Bedding, 
Provisions,  and  Stores,  shall  become  a  Debt  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  Her  Successors  fix>m  the  Owner,  Charterer,  and 
Master  of  such  Ship,  and  shall  be  recoverable  from  them, 
or  from  any  One  or  more  of  them,  at  the  Suit  and  ibr  the 
Use  of  Her  Majesty,  in  like  Manner  as  in  the  Case  of  other 
Crown  Debts ;  ana  a  Certificate  in  the  Form  in  Schedule 
(A.)  hereto  annexed,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  Circumstances 
of  the  Case  will  admit,  purporting  to  be  under  the  Hand 
of  any  such  Secretary  of  State,  Governor,  or  Consnlar 
Officer,  (as  the  Case  may  be,)  stating  the  total  Amount  of 
such  Expenses,  shall  in  any  Suit  or. other  Proceeding  for 
the  Recovery  of  such  Debt  be  received  in  Evidence  without 
Proof  of  the  Handwriting  or  of  the  official  Character  of 
such  Secretary  of  State,  Governor,  or  Consular  Officer,  and 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  Evidence  of  the  Amount  of  such 
Expenses,  and  that  the  same  were  duly  incurred,  nor  shall 
it  be  necessary  to  adduce  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  any 
other  Evidence  in  support  of  the  Claim,  but  Judgment 
shall  pass  for  the  Crown,  with  Costs  of  Suit,  unless  the 
Defendant  shall  specially  plead  and  duly  prove  that  such 
Certificate  is  false  or  fraudulent,  or  shall  specially  plead 
and  prove  any  Facts  showing  that  such  Expenses  were  not 
dulv  incurred  under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
said  *  Passengers  Act,  1855,'  or  either  of  them  :  Provided 
nevertheless,  that  in  no  Case  shall  any  larger  Sum  be  re* 
covered  on  account  of  such  Expenses  than  a  Sum  equal  to 
twice  the  total  Amount  of  Passage  Money  received  or  due 
to  and  recoverable  by  or, on  account  of  the  Owner,  Char- 
terer, or  Master  of  such  Passenger  Ship,  or  any  of  them, 
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for  or  in  respect  of  the  whole  Number  of  Passengers  and 
Cabin  Passengers  who  may  have  embarked  in  such  Ship, 
which  total  Amount  of  Passage  Money  shall  be  proved  by 
the  Defendant,  if  he  will  have  the  Advantage  of  this  Limita- 
tion of  the  Debt ;  but  if  any  such  Bassengers  are  forwarded  Paasenfen 
or  conveyed  to  their  intenaed  Destination  under  the  Pro-  fcj^Qo^^ 
visions  of  the  last  preceding  Section,  they  shall  not  be  nor,  etc., 
entitled  to  the  Return  of  their  Passage  Money,  or  to  any  JJ'j^'J^*^ 
Compensation  for  Loss  of  Passage  under  the  Provisions  of  of  Passage 
the  said  *  Passengers  Act,  1866.'  •  ^^'^^y- 

XVIL  In  the  Case  of  a  Passenger  Ship,  of  which  neither  Bond  to 
the  Owners  nor  Charterers  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ^^^^' 
the  Bond  required  to  be  given  to  the  Crown  by  the  Sixty-  rescuing 
third  Section  of  the  *  Passengers  Act,  1855,'  shall  be  for  the  ^^^^' 
Sum  of  Five  thousand  Pounds  instead  of  Two  thousand  ship- 
Poands ;  and  an  additional  Condition  shall  be  inserted  in  j«»ked 
such  Bond  to  the  Effect  that  the  Obligors  therein  shall,  sub-  een,  where 
ject  to  the  Provisions  and  Limitations  herein-before  con-  ^^^r' 
tained,  be  liable  for  and  shall  pay  to  Her  Majesty  and  Her  tTrers  oi^' 
Successors,  as  a  Crown  Debt,  all  Expenses  which  may  be  Vessel 
incarred  under  •the  Provisions  herem-before  and  in  the  ^road. 
'  Passengers  Act,  1855,'  contained,  in  rescuing,  maintain- 
ing, and  forwarding  to  their  Destination  any  Passengers 
of  snch  Ships  who  by  reason  of  Shipwreck  or  any  other 
Cause,  except  their  own  Neglect  or  Default,  may  not  be 
conveyed  to  their  intended  Destination  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Owner,  Charterer,  or  Master  of  such  Ship. 

XVHL  The  said  *  Passengers  Act,  1855,'  and  this  Act,  BecitedAci 
shall  be  construed  together  as  One  Act.  Sm^oI^ 

Schedule  (A.) 

Form  of  Governor^ 8  or  ConsuVB  Certificate  of  Expenditure 
in  the  Case  of  Passengers  shipwrecked^  etc. 

I  hereby  certify,  That,  acting  under  and 

in  conformity  with  the  Provisions  of  the 

British  ^Passengers  Act,  1855,'  and  of  the 

T^^^t'IJ^Z  'Passengers  Act  Amendment  Act,  1863,' 

ibMu  forwarded,  or  if  I  have  defrayed  the  Expenses  mcurred  in 

^^2§;  li^T  Zee?-  rescuing,   maintaining,    supplying  with 

uficato  to  cnit  the  Facts  uecessaryBeddmg,  Provisions,  and  otores 

of  the  Case.  ^^^^  ^nd  in  forwarding  to  their  Destina- 

n.\  y^n     o    rk  ..  tion  Passcugcrs  [including 

Words  in  Brackets  when  Cabin    PaSSengerS   (6)],   who  were   pro- 
necessary,  ceedingfrom  to  in  the 

(c)  N.B.-a   suteP^TIf^i'^'P  .     /^      '   ^^'""^  ''''' 

generally  the  Katme  of  wrec&ed  at  oea,  etc.  {€)• 
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u  ^^^JSi'  Sft  if  tti?     ^^^  ^  further  certify,  for  the  Purposes 
Paasengera  were  only  of  the  Tenth  SecUon  of  the  said  '  Pas- 


68. 


left  behind,  without  any  sengers  Amendment  Act,  1863,'  that  the 

Default  of  their  own,-,    .i*  ^r»         i_t7'  • 

state  the  Fact  acconl-  totsA  Amount  ot  such  iiixpenses  18 

'i^siy*  Pounds,  and  that  such  Expenses  were 

duly  incurred  by  me  under  the  said  Acts 

or  one  of  them. 
Given  under  my  Hand  this  Day  of  18    . 

i  Governor  ofj  etcy  (or,  as  the  Case 
•    may  be, )  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consul  at 


Cap.  LXXIV. 

An  Act  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  declare  Gold  Coins  to  he 
issued  from  Her  Majesiifs  Branch  Mint  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  a  legal  Tender  for  Payments  ;  and  for  other 
Purposes  relating  thereto. — [28<A  July  1863.] 

'  Whereas  by  an  Act  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Year  of  the  Eeign 
of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  Chapter  Sixty- 
&6  Q.  3.  c  eight,  intituled  An  Act  to  provide  for  a  new  Silver  Coinagej 
and  to  regulate  tlie  Currency  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of 
this  Healmj  it  is  amongst  other  things  provided,  that  ailer 
the  Date  of  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  Gold  Coin  of  the 
Sealm  should  be  the  only  legal  Tender  for  Payments  (ex- 
cept the  Silver  Coin  of  the  Kealm  to  the  Extent  of  Forty 
Shillings)  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland :  And  whereas  by  the  same  Act  it  is  declared  that 
the  Gold  Coin  of  the  Realm  should  hold  such  Weight  and 
Fineness  as  are  prescribed  by  an  Indenture  therein  referred 
to,  and  made  w^ith  His  Majesty's  Master  and  Worker  of 
the  Mint  for  making  Gold  Monies  at  His  Majesty's  Mint 
in  London^  and  with  such  Allowance  called  the  Kemedy  as 
is  given  to  the  said  Master  by  the  said  Indenture,  which 
Weight  and  Fineness  are  by  the  said  Act  declared  to  be 
the  Standard  of  the  lawful  Gold  Coin  of  the  Kealm,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  Gold  Coins  of  the  Denominations  in  use 
at  the  Time  of  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  and  specified  in 
the  said  Indenture:  And  whereas  Gold  Coins  of  the  Weight 
and  Fineness  and  of  the  Denominations  mentioned  in  the 
said  Act,  and  specified  in  the  said  Indenture,  have  from  the 
Date  of  the  said  Act  up  to  the  present  Time  continued  to 
be  issued  from  Her  Majesty's  Mint  in  London^  and  to  be 
the  only  legal  Tender  for  Payments,  except  as  aforesaid, 
within  the  United  Kingdom :  And  whereas  Her  Majesty 
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has  by  Proclamation  established  at  Sydney  in  New  Soutli 
Wales  a  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  making  Gold  Coins 
of  the  same  Weight  and  Fineness  and  of  the  same  Deno- 
minations as  the  Qold  Coin  issued  by  Her  Majesty*s  Mint 
in  London^  and  has  appointed  a  Deputy  Master  of  the  said 
Branch  Mint ;  and  it  is  expedient  that  Power  should  be 

gVen  to  Her  Majesty  to  make  the  Gold  Coin  so  issued  by 
er  Majesty's  Mint  at  Sydney  a  legal  Tender  for  Payments 
in  the  United  Kingdom :'  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled^  and  by 
the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

L  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Proclamation  Power  to 
issued  with  the  Advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  to  declare  ^^^  ^" 
that,  after  a  Date  specified  in  such  Proclamation^  Gold  declare 
Coins  made  at  the  said  Branch  Mint,  of  Designs  approved  ^^J^  ^^^ 
by  Her  Majesty  at  Sydney  aforesaid,  and  being  of  the  same  Branoh 
T^eight  and  Fineness  as  are  required  by  Law  with  respect  Mint  at 
to  Gold  Coins  of  the  same  Denominations  made  at  Her  iega??eD- 
^lajesty's  Mint  in  London^  are  to  be  a  legal  Tender  for  ^^'^.j^^* 
Payments  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  Khigdom. 
and  Ireland;  and  upon  such  Proclamation  being  issued, 
Gold  Coins  made  of  such  Designs,  and  being  of  such  Weight 
and  Fineness  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  a  legal  Tender  for  Pay- 
ments accordingly. 

II.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Proclamation  Power  to 
issued  with  such  Advice  as  aforesaid,  from  Time  to  Time  to  j^^y^ 
impose  on  the  Coinage  of  Gold  at  the  said  Branch  Mint  at  impose  a 
Sydney  a  Charge  sufficient  to  defray  the  Expenses  of  Coin-  25*2g  ^" 
age,  over  and  above  the  Expenses  of  assay  and  refining ;  Ooid. 
and  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  said  Deputy  Master  to 

coin  Gold  at  the  Charge  so  imposed. 

III.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  ^The  Short  Title. 
Sydney  Branch  Mint  Act,  1863.' 


Cap.  LXXXV. 

An  Act  to  give  Relief  to  Persons  who  may  refuse  or  be  un- 
wUUngj  from  alleged  conscientious  Motives^  to  he  sworn  in 
Criminal  Proceedings  in  Scotland. — [28th  July  1863.] 

'  Whebeab  it  is  expedient  to  grant  Relief  to  Persons  who 
may  refuse  or  be  unwilling,  from  alleged  conscientious 
Motives,  to  be  sworn  in  Criminal  Proceedings  in  Scotland:* 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
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Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the         ' 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  p^ 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  ' 

as  follows : 
Ferunu  re-       I.  If  any  Person  called  as  a  Witness  in  any  CoL 
|^^>:'"  Criminal  Jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  or  required  or  dt.      - 
UdusUo-     to  make  an  Affidavit  or  Deposition  in  the  coarse  a 
iwom^o*    Criminal  Proceeding,  shall  refuse  or  be  unwillinf^ 
Crimiaoi      alleged  conscientious  Motives,  to  be  snom,  it  shall  be  1 
iwre^       for  the  Court  or  Judge,  or  other  presiding  Officer  or  ft 
ScoUaud      qualified  to   take  Affidavits  or  Depositions,   upon  | 
miuei^     satisfied  of  the  Sincerity  of  such  Objection,  to  permit 
make  ft        Person,  instead  of  being  sworn,  to  make  his  or  her  w^ 
eoiBma        Affirmation  or  Declaration  in  the  Words  following ; 
lionorDe-    ^^i 

cUration.  '  T  J^.  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  affirm^ 
-^  declare.  That  the  taking  of  any  Oath  is  accordin- 
my  Religious  Belief  unlawful ;  ana  1  do  also  solem 
sincerely,  and  truly  affirm  and  declare,'  tie. 
Which  solemn  Amrmation  and  Declaration  shall  be  of 
same  Force  and  Effect  as  if  such  Person  bad  taken  an  0 
in  the  usual  Form. 
Penilty  II.  If  any  Person  making  such  solemn  Affirmation 

tkba  At^  Declaration  shall  wilfully,  falsely,  and  corruptly  affirm 
matian.       declare  any  Matter  or  Thing  which,  if  the  same  had  bt 
sworn  in  the  usual  Form,  would  have  amounted  to  wi| 
and  corrupt  Perjury,  every  such  Person  so  offending  sh 
incur  the  Pains  of  wilful  and  corrupt  Perjury.  • 

ShortTiile.       III.  This  Act  ma^y  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  'H 
Oaths  Belief  in  Crimmal  Proceedings  {Scotland)  Act,  1861 


An  Act  for  conaolidaling  in  One  Act  certain  JVotifWM 
frequently  inserted  in  Acta  relating  to  Bai/ways.— [2Sii 
July  1863.] 

<  Whereas  The  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  lMSb< 
and  The  Railways  Clauses  (.■.>ii-..li.iiitiiiLi  (:.N;yf/uni')  A.. 
1845,  respectively,  were  p^i-^t.>.l   in   order  to  cojhiip.- 
One  General  Act  such  Provisions  ivlatin^  [.^  K.i-1  ■ 
England  or  Ireland,  or  in  Sco/laiiJ,  respective''     ■'  ■ 
the  Times  of  the  passing  of  tliose  Ac»"  «•«•>' 
into  Acts  of  Parliament  author" 
Railways :    And  whereas   sunt' 
Kature,  but  not  comprised  in  tl 
lively,  are  now  freqnentiy  intn 


V  iitu-j-> 


I 


I  . 

I  ■ 
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to  BailwajB,  and  it  is  espefient  to  cuiiipnfiQ 
iin-nonioiied  PruyisioM  aho  in  One  General  Act^ 
A.*:  to  be  app&aUe  to  Eagland  or  Ireland^  or  to 
jiiL  m  the  Cue  oonr  require^  and  diat »  well  for  die 
uic  n  arokfinir  the  Sccesai^  of  lepeating  suck  Pro* 
ii  m  SpedalActa  relating  to  Railways^  aa  bt  eDSOKing 
js  Uniibnmty  in  die  PEDviaona  diemadlTes  i* 
\  1  ibsrebfR  enacted  br  the  Qjoeei^s  moat  HsceQent 
tf7«  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Conaent  of  the  Ltorus 
Ksai.  and  Tempacal^  and  Comnuma^  in  this  pceaeDi 
hseox  awpmhlprfj  and  by  the  Andnontj  of  ibe  aajne, 
Bcin: 

L  Tm  Act  msr  be  died  as  the  SailwaTa  Clauses  Act,  HW*fi't  ui^. 
I 
L  Tnis  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Prided  into  Five  I))«ui«m  >< 

Part  L  tdating  to  Construction  of  «  Kailiirmy ; 
Part  n.  idating  to  Extension  of  Time ; 
Pan  IIL  iriating  to  Woikins  Agreenients ; 
Part  IT.  id^ttxng  to  Steam  YeBsels ; 

Pact  T.  rating  to  A  malgmmm^nn  - 

PabtL 

ConammcnoK  of  a  Kail^at. 

HL  This  Part  of  ^  Act  sliall  apply  to  the  lUUw»iy  f  •;'  , 
«iomed  to  be  constmcted  by  any  Spcia\  Act  liur«i*li^*  J  / 
VBedandincorporadngtbisPart  of  wis  Act.  /     / 

la  this  Part  of  this  Act—  .  ,.  '* 

An  Tcnns  naed  hare  the  same  Meanintts  as  iUuum^ 
Tenns  have  when  nsed  in  The  Haaways  i  U^^'  * 
Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  The  Ha«wiiyi»  J  Um.  •* 
Consolidation  {SeaOanS)  Act,  1845,  miiuriiv.  7  . 
The  Tenn  *  Tidal  Kver*  means  f  ny  Jw^  ';»  »♦      '     ^ 
witUn  the  Flow  and  Ebb  of  the  TuW  ^  *'mI».m^'  ^ 

T^^'^'TTdLl  Water'  means  any  V«»i  ;^J  J >|; .  J; .; 

or  any  Part  of  a  River  wlthiirth«  ^  l*'^  »*»*'^  ^ 

the  TSde  at  ordinary  Spring  Tulas I  ^^  , 

The  Tenn  ^Tidal  Lands'  «^^^^' £f*vV«  '     •' 
TL^    filicvre.  or  Banks  of  a   I  aul  ^,»*.  .. 


\ 


^^"  require,  »l»^'k  **•  "»'   m    ' 

tesj  * 
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Persons  re- 
fusing from 
conscien- 
tious Mo- 
tives to  be 
sworn  in 
Criminal 
Proceed- 
ings in 
Scotland 
to  be  per- 
mitted to 
make  a 
solemn 
Affirma- 
tion or  De- 
claration. 


Penalty 
for  making 
false  Affir- 
mation. 


Short  TiUe. 


Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

I.  If  any  Person  called  as  a  Witness  in  any  Court  of 
Criminal  tfurisdiction  in  Scotland,  or  required  or  desiring 
to  make  an  Affidavit  or  Deposition  in  the  course  of  any 
Criminal  Proceeding,  shall  refiise  or  be  unwilling,  from 
alleged  conscientious  Motives,  to  be  sworn,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  tne  Court  or  Judge,  or  other  presiding  Officer  or  Person 
qualified  to  take  Ai&davits  or  Depositions,  upon  being 
satisfied  of  the  Sincerity  of  such  Objection,  to  permit  such 
Person,  instead  of  being  sworn,  to  make  his  or  her  solemn 
Affirmation  or  Declaration  in  the  Words  following ;  vide- 
licety 

'  T  A,B.  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  affirm  and 
-*•  declare.  That  the  taking  of  any  Oath  is  according  to 
my  Religious  Belief  unlawful ;  and  I  do  also  solemnly, 
sincerely,  and  truly  affirm  and  declare,*  etc. 
Which  solemn  Affirmation  and  Declaration  shall  be  of  the 
same  Force  and  Effect  as  if  such  Person  had  taken  an  Oath 
in  the  usual  Form. 

II.  If  any  Person  making  such  solemn  Affirmation  or 
Declaration  shall  wilfnlly,  ftlsely,  and  corruptly  affirm  or 
declare  any  Matter  or  Thing  which,  if  the  same  had  been 
sworn  in  tne  usual  Form,  would  have  amounted  to  wilful 
and  corrupt  Perjury,  every  such  Person  so  offending  shall 
incur  the  Fains  of  wilful  and  corrupt  Penury. 

III.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  *The 
Oaths  Relief  in  Criminal  Proceedings  (Scotland)  Act,  1863/ 


Cap.  XCn. 

An  Act  for  consolidating  in  One  Act  certain  Provisions 
frequently  inserted  in  Acts  relating  to  Railways. — [28^ 
July  1863.] 

'  Whereas  The  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845, 
and  The  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  {Scotland)  Act, 
1845,  respectively,  were  passed  in  order  to  comprise  in 
One  General  Act  such  Provisions  relating  to  Railways  in 
England  or  Ireland^  or  in  Scotland^  respectively,  as  were  at 
the  Times  of  the  passing  of  those  Acts  usually  introduced 
into  Acts  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  Construction  of 
Railways :  And  whereas  sundry  Provisions  of  the  like 
Nature,  but  not  comprised  in  the  said  Oeneral  Acts  respec* 
tively,  are  now  frequently  introduced  into  Acts  of  Parlia- 
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ment  relating  to  Bailways,  and  it  is  expedient  to  comprise 
snch  last-mentioned  Provisions  also  in  One  General  Act, 
sQch  Act  to  be  applicable  to  England  or  Irelandy  or  to 
SeotUmdj  as  the  Case  may  require,  and  that  as  well  for  the 
Purpose  of  avoiding  the  Necessity  of  repeating  such  Pro- 
visions in  Special  Acts  relating  to  Railways,  as  for  ensuring 
greater  Uniformity  in  the  Provisions  themselves :' 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Railways  Clauses  Act,  short  Title. 
1863. 

II.  This  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  divided  into  Five  DiyiBion  of 
Parts,  as  follows :  ^''i*"'^ 

Part  I.  relating  to  Construction  of  a  Railway ; 
Part  11.  relating  to  Extension  of  Time ; 
Part  III.  relating  to  Working  Agreements ; 
Part  lY.  relating  to  Steam  vessels ; 
Part  y.  relating  to  Amalgamation. 

Part  I. 

Construction  op  a  Railway. 

m.  This  Part  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  Railway  AppUca- 
authorized  to  be  constructed  by  any  Special  Act  hereafter  PartL^and 
passed  and  incorporating  this  Part  of  tnis  Act  Interpie- 

In  this  Part  of  this  Act—  ^^^^ 

All  Terms  used  have  the  same  Meanings  as  the  same 
Terms  have  when  used  in  The  Railways  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  The  Railways  Clauses 
Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  respectively : 
The  Term  ^  Tidal  River'  means  any  Part  of  a  River 
within  the  Flow  and  Ebb  of  the  Tide  at  ordinary 
Spring  Tides  : 
The  Term  *  Tidal  Water*  means  any  Part  of  the  Sea 
or  any  Part  of  a  River  within  the  Flow  and  Ebb  of 
the  Tide  at  ordinary  Spring  Tides : 
The  Term  *  Tidal  Lands  *  means  such  Parts  of  the 
Bed,   Shore,  or  Banks  of  a  Tidal  Water  as  are 
covered  and  uncovered  by  the  Flow  and  Ebb  of  the 
Tide  at  ordinaiy  Spring  Tides ; 
The  Provisions  respecting  the  Recovery  of  Penalties 
contained  in  the  said  Kailways  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts 
respectively,  as  the  case  may  require,  shall  be  incorporated 
with  this  Part  of  this  Act. 
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Alteration  of  Engineering  Works, 


Power  to  IV.   Notwithstanding:   anythmff  m   the  said  Railways 

alter  Enei-  r\\  r>%  t j   ^«        *a    *   "^  "     -      -  -       -  - 

Deering  Olauses  Consoudation  Acts,  resj 

Works. 


,  contained, — the 
Company,  in  the  Construction  of  the  Railway,  may  deviate 
from  the  Line  or  Level  of  any  Arch,  Tannel,  or  Viaduct, 
described  on  the  deposited  Flans  or  Sections,  so  as  the 
Deviation  be  made  within  the  Limits  of  Deviation  shown 
on  those  Plans,  and  subject  to  the  Limitations  contained  in 
Sections  Eleven,  Twelve,  and  Fifteen  of  those  Acts  respec- 
tively, and  sa  as  the  Nature  of  the  Work  described  be  not 
altered, — and  may  also  substitute  any  Engineering  Work 
not  shown  on  the  deposited  Plans  or  Sections,  for  an  Ajrch, 
Tunnel,  or  Viaduct,  as  shown  thereon;  provided  that  every 
such  Substitution  be  authorized  by  a  Certificate  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade  may  grant  such 
Certificate  in  case  it  appears  to  them,  on  due  Inquiry,  that 
the  Company  has  acted  in  the  Matter  with  good  Faith,  and 
that  the  Owners,  Lessees,  and  Occupiers  of  the  Lands  in 
which  the  Substitution  is  intended  to  be  made  consent 
thereto,  and  also  that  the  Safety  and  Convenience  of  the 
Public  will  not  be  diminished  thereby. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  the  present  Section  shall  afiTect 
any  Power  given  to  the  Company  or  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  Section  Eleven,  Twelve,  Fourteen,  or  Fifteen  of  the 
last-mentioned  Acts  respectively. 


Trains  not 
to  be 
shunted 
over  level 
CroBsings. 


Company 
to  erect 
Lodge  at 
Point  of 
Grossing. 


Level  Crossings. 

V.  Where  the  Company  is  authorized  by  the  Special 
Act  to  carry  the  Railway  across  a  Turnpike  Soad  or  Public 
Carriageroad  on  a  Level,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
Company  in  shunting  Trains  to  pass  any  Train  over  the 
level  Crossing,  or  at  any  Time  to  allow  any  Train^  Engine, 
Carriage,  or  Truck  to  stand  across  the  same. 

VI.  For  the  greater  Convenience  and  Security  of  the 
Public,  the  Company  shall  erect  and  permanently  maintain 
a  Lodge  at  the  Point  where  the  Railway  crosses  on  the 
Level  the  Turnpike  Road  or  Public  Carriageroad ;  and  the 
Company  shall  be  subject  to  and  shall  abide  by  all  such 
Regulations  with  regard  to  the  crossing  thereof  on  the 
Level,  or  with  regard  to  the  Speed  at  which  Trains  may 
pass  the  level  Crossing,  as  may  from  Time  to  Time  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

If  the  Company  fails  to  erect,  or  to  maintain,  such  Lodge, 
or  to  appoint  or  keep  a  proper  Person  to  watch  or  superin- 
tend the  level  Crossing,  or  to  observe  or  abide  by  any  such 
Regulation  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  for  every  such  Ofience 
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be  liable  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds,  and 
also  to  a  Penalty  of  Ten  Pounds  for  every  Day  during 
which  the  Offence  continues  after  the  Penalty  of  Twenty 
Pounds  is  incurred. 

YIL  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  it  appears  to  them  Board  of 
necessary  for  the  Public  Safety,  at  any  Time  after  the  Trade  may 
passing  of  the  Special  Act,  require  the  Company,  within  ^d^ 
such  Time  as  the  Board  of  Trade  directs,  and  at  the  Ex-  |Mt«^  <>' 
pense  of  the  Company,  to  carry  the  Turnpike  Road  or  croning. 
Public  Garriageroad  either  under  or  over  the  Railway  by 
means  of  a  Bridge  or  Arch,  instead  of  crossing  the  same  on 
the  Level,  or  to  execute  such  other  Works  as,  under  the 
Circumstances  of  the  Case,  may  appear  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  best  adapted  for  removing  or  diminishing  the  Danger 
arising  from  the  Level  Crossing. 

Where  the  Road  is  so  carried  either  under  or  over  the 
Railway,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  Company  to 
erect  or  maintain  a  Lodge  at  the  Point  where  the  Road  is 
crossed,  or  to  appoint  a  Person  to  watch  or  superintend  the 
Crossing  thereat,  nor  shall  they  be  liable  to  any  Penalty 
for  Failure  so  to  do. 

VIII.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  certifies  that  the  Public  Power  to 
Safety  requires  that  additional  Lands  be  taken  by  the  ^^^^ 
Company  for  the  Purpose  of  the  Work  directed  by  the  additional 
Board  of  Trade  to  be  executed,  the  Company  may,  subject  ^^^^ork. 
to  the  Provisions  of  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 

1845,  or  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act, 
1845,  as  the  Case  may  require,  enter  upon,  take,  and  use 
all  or  any  Part  of  the  Lands  specified  in  the  Certificate  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  being  necessaiy  for  the  Purpose  of 
the  Work;  and  the  Board  of  Traae  before  issuing  the 
Certificate  shall  cause  at  least  Three  Months  Notice  to  be 
given  to  any  Person  who  may  be  entitled  to  claim  under 
the  last-mentioned  Acts,  or  otherwise.  Compensation  in 
«p«  of  d.e  Uki.«  of  .«,h  I^d.  or  i„  r^p.0,  of  ..ch 

Jpinctions. 

IX.  Where  the  Company  is  authorized  by  the  Special  Communi- 
Act  to  make  a  Junction  between  the  Railway  and  any  other  ^^^ther 
Railway,  then  and  in  every  such  Case  all  Interferences  with  Baiiways 
the  Works  of  the  other  Railway,  necessary  or  convenient  ^^Jer'tho* 
for  efiecting  the  Junction,  shall  be  made  under  the  Super-  Direction 
iDtendence  and  to  the  reasonable  Satisfaction  of  the  Engi-  ^  ^^ 
neer  for  the  Time  being  of  the  Company  or  Person  to  whom  otSoae  ^ 
the  other  Railway  belongs ;  and  in  case  of  any  DifiTerence  Baiiways. 
arising  as  to  the  Mode  of  effecting  the  Junction,  the  same 
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Company 
to  acqnire 
only  Ease- 
mentB  in 
Land  of 
other 
Bail  way 
Company. 


Not  to  take 
LandB  or 
interfere 
with 

Works  of 
other 
Company 
further 
than  neces- 
sary. 


As  to 
Expense 
of  Signals, 
Watch- 
men, etc 


shall  be  determined  by  a  Referee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  Application  of  either  Party,  at  the 
Cost  of  the  Company  making  the  Janction. 

X.  With  respect  to  any  Lands  belonging  to  the  Company 
or  Person  to  wnom  the  other  Railway  belongs,  which  the 
Company  are  by  the  Special  Act  authorized  to .  use,  enter 
apo<i.  or  interfere  with,  for  the  Purposes  of  the  Junction, 
the  Company  shall  not,  except  by  Agreement,  or  unless 
otherv\'ise  provided  in  the  Special  Act,  purchase  and  take 
the  same,  out  the  Company  may  purchase  and  take,  and 
such  other  Railway  Company  or  Person  may  and  shall  sell 
and  grant  accordingly,  an  Easement  or  Right  of  using  the 
same  for  the  Purposes  of  the  Junction. 

XT.  Nothing  relative  to  the  Junction  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  Company  for  the 
Purposes  of  the  Junction  to  take  or  enter  upon  any  Lands 
belonging  to  the  Company  or  Person  to  whom  the  other 
Railway  belongs,  or  to  alter  or  interfere  with  any  Railway, 
or  any  of  the  Works  thereof,  further  or  otherwise  than  is 
necessary  for  making  the  Junction  and  Inter-communication 
between  the  Railways,'  as  shown  on  the  deposited  Plans  and 
Sectipns  of  the  Rauway  to  which  the  Special  Act  relates, 
without  the  previous  Consent  in  Writing  in  every  Instance 
of  such  other  Railway  Company  or  such  Person. 

Xn.  The  Company  or  Person  with  whose  Railway  the 
Junction  is  made  may  from  Time  to  Time  erect  such  Signals 
and  Conveniences  incident  to  the  Junction,  either  on  their 
or  his  own  Lands  or  on  the  Lands  of  the  Company  making 
the  Junction,  and  may  from  Time  to  Time  appoint  and 
remove  such  Watchmen,  Switchmen,  or  other  Jrersons  as 
mav  be  necessaiy  for  the  Prevention  of  Danger  to,  or  In- 
terference with,  the  Traffic  at  and  near  the  Junction.  The 
working  and  Management  of  such  Signals  and  Conveni- 
ences, wherever  situate,  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  Regu- 
lation of  the  Company  or  Person  with  whose  Railway  the 
Junction  is  made ;  and  all  the  Expenses  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  those  Signals  and  Conveniences,  and  of  em- 
ploving  those  Watchmen,  Switchmen,  and  other  Persons, 
and  all  incidental  cunent  Expenses,  shall,  at  the  End  of 
every  Half  Year,  be  repaid  by  the  Company  making  the 
Junction,  and  in  default  thereof  may  be  recovered  from 
them  in  any  Court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 


Lights  on 
Works. 


Protection  of  Navigation. 

Xin.  Where  the  Company  is  authorized  by  the  Special 
Act  to  construct,  alter,  or  extend  any  Work  on,  in,  over, 
through,  or  across  Tidal  Lands  or  a  Tidal  Water,  the 
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Company  shall,  on  or  near  the  Work,  during  the  whole 
Time  of  the  constructing,  altering,  or  extending  thereof, 
exhibit  and  keep  burning  at  their  own  Expense,  every 
Night  from  Sunset  to  Sunrise,  such  Lights  (ir  any)  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  Time  to  Time  reauires  or  approves ; 
and  (notwithstanding  the  Enactments  tor  the  Time  bejng 
in  force  respecting  Lighthouses)  shall  also  on  or  near  the 
Work,  when  completed,  always  maintain,  exhibit,  and  keep 
boming,  at  their  own  expense,  every  Night  from  Sunset 
to  Sunrise,  such  Lights  (if  any)  for  the  Guidance  of  Ships 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Time  to  Time  requires  or  ap- 
proves. 

If  the  Company  fails  to  comply  in  any  respect  with  the 
Provisions  of  tne  present  Section,  they  shall  for  each  Night 
in  which  they  so  rail  be  liable  to  a  f^enalty  not  exceeding 
Twenty  Pounds. 

XIV.  Where  the  Company  is  authorized  or  required  by  Construc- 
the  Special  Act  to  construct  a  Bridge  over  a  navigable  BddzL. 
I^dal  Water,  and  the  Special  Act  does  not  make  express 
Provision  respecting  the  Span  or  Spans  therecrf^,  then  the 
Company  shall  construct  the  same  with  a  Span  or  Spans 

of  9uch  Headway  and  Waterway,  and  with  such  Opening 
Span  or  Spans  (if  any),  and  according  to  such  Plan,  as 
the  Board  of  Trade  directs  or  approves. 

XV.  Where  the  Company  constructs  a  Bridge  with  an  User  of 
opening  Span,  it  shall  not  be  lawiul  for  the  Company  to  ^"^sw. 
detain  any  Vessel,  Barge,  or  Boat  at  the  Bridge  for  a 
longer  Time  than  may  oe  necessary  for  admitting  a  Car- 
riage or  !Engine  traversing  the  Railway  and  approaching 

the  Bridge  to  cross  the  Bridge,  and  firar  opening  the  Bridge 
to  admit  the  Vessel,  Barge,  or  Boat  to  pass ;  and  the  Com- 
pany shall  be  subject  to  and  shall  abide  by  such  Regula- 
tions with  r^ard  to  the  User  of  the  Bridge  as  may  firom 
Time  to  Time  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

If  the  Company  detains  a  Vessel,  Barge,  or  Boat  longer 
than  the  Time  aforesaid,  or  fidls  in  any  respect  to  abide  by 
any  such  Regulation  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  for  every  such 
Offence  be  liable  to.  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Twenty 
Pounds,  without  Prejudice  to  any  Remedy  against  them 
for  any  Loss  or  Damage  sustained  by  any  t^erson. 

X  VL  Where  the  fiailway  cuts  off  Access  between  the  Aooees  to 
Land  and'  a  Tidal  Water  or  Tidal  Lands,  then  and  in  the  s^^ora 
every  such  Case  the  Company  shall,  during  the  Construe-  Z^^^ 
tion  of  tlie  Railway,  and  from  Time  to  Time  thereafter,  Baflwsy. 
make,  and  shall  permanently  maintain,  and  allow  to  be 
QBed  by  all  Persona,  at  all  Times,  free  of  Toll  or  other 
Charge,  all  such  Footways  and  Carriageways  over,  under, 
or  across  the  Railway,  or  on  a  Level  therewith,  as  the 
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Prohibition 
of  Devia- 
tion of 
certain 
Works 
without 
Consent  of 
Board  of 
Trade. 


Ahaiemeiit 
of  Work 


Board  of  Trade  from  Time  to  Time  directs  or  approves : 
Provided  alwa3rs,  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  Company  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  a  Foot^ 
way  or  Carriageway  over  Lands  for  the  Use 
of  an  Owner  or  Occupier  who  has  agreed  to 
receive  and  has  been  paid  Compensation  for  the 
Severance  thereof  from  the  Tidal  Water  or  Tidal 
Lands: 
(2.)  The  Company  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  or  to 
allow  to  be  made  a  Footway  or  Carriageway  in 
such  Manner  as  would  interfere  with  the  working 
or  using  of  the  Railway : 
(3.)  The  Expense  of  the  making  and  Maintenance  of  a 
Footway  or  Carriageway  required  to  be  made 
after  the  Construction  of  the  Bailway  shall  be 
defr^ed  by  the  Persons  or  Body  interested  in 
the  Tidal  Water  or  Tidal  Lands  for  whose  Bene- 
fit or  Convenience  the  same  is  required. 
Where  the  Footway  or  Carriageway  is  made  across  the 
Railway  on  the  Level,  then  the  Manner  of  the  making  and 
watching  of  the  level  Crossing  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Approvd  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and*  where  the  level 
Crossing  is  made  after  the  Construction  of  the  Railway, 
then  all  Expenses  attending  the  watching  thereof  shall  be 
defrayed  by  the  Persons  or  Body  interested  in  the  Tidal 
Water  or  Tidal  Lands  for  whose  Benefit  or  Convenience 
the  same  is  required. 

XVn.  Where  the  Company  is  authorized  by  the  Special 
Act  to  construct  a  Railway  skirting  a  public  navjgable 
Tidal  River  or  Channel,  the  Company  shall  not  make  any 
Deviation  of  the  Railway  from  the  continuous  centre  Line 
thereof  marked  on  the  Plan  deposited  by  them  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  even  within  the  Limits  of  Deviation  shown 
on  that  Plan,  in  such  Manner  as  to  diminish  the  navigable 
Space,  without  the  previous  Consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  otherwise  than  in  such  Manner  as  is  expressly  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

If  any  Deviation  is  made  in  contravention  of  the  present 
Section,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  abate  and  remove  the 
Work  in  the  Construction  whereof  the  Deviation  is  made, 
or  any  Part  thereof,  and  restore  the  Site  thereof  to  its 
former  Condition,  at  the  Expense  of  the  Company ;  and 
the  Amount  of  such  Expense  shall  be  a  Debt  due  from  the 
Company  to  the  Crown,  and  be  recoverable  accordingly 
with  Costs,  or  the  same  may  be  recovered,  with  Costs,  as 
a  Penalty  is  recoverable  from  the  Company. 

X Vni.  If  a  Work  constructed  by  the  Company  on,  in, 
over,  through,  or  across  Tidal  Lands  or  a  Tidal  Water  is 
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abandoned,  or  suffered  to  fall  into  Decay,  the  Board  of  abandoned 
Trade  may  abate  and  remove  the  Work,  or  any  Part  of  it,  °'  decayed, 
and  restore  the  Site  thereof  to  its  former  Condition,  at  the 
Expense  of  the  Company  ;  and  the  Amount  of  such  Ex- 
pense shall  be  a  Debt  due  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown, 
and  be  recoverable  accordingly,  with  Oosts,  or  the  same 
may  be  recovered,  with  Costs,  as  a  Penalty  is  recoverable 
from  the  Company. 

XIX.  If  at  any  Time  the  Board  of  Trade  deems  it  ex-  Survey  of 
pedient,  for  the  Purposes  of  the  Special  Act  or  of  this  Part  J^^Ji^ 
of  this  Act,  to  order  a  Survey  ana  Examination  of  a  Work  Trade, 
constructed  by  the  Company  on,  in,  over,  through,  or 
across  Tidal  Lands  or  Tidal  Water,  or  of  the  intended 

Site  of  any  such  Work,  the  Company  shall  defray  the  Ex- 
pense of  the  Survey  and  Examination ;  and  the  Amount 
thereof  shall  be  a  Debt  due  from  the  Company  to  the 
Crown,  and  be  recoverable  accordingly,  with  Costs,  or  the 
same  may  be  recovered,  with  Costs,  as  a  Penalty  is  re- 
coverable from  the  Company. 

Part  II. 
Extension  of  Time. 

XX.  Where  a  Bailway  is  authorized  to  be  constructed  Parties 
by  a  Special  Act  passed  either  before  or  after  the  passing  ^^^^. 
of  this  Act,  and  tne  Time  limited  by  the  Special  Act  for  sion  of 
the  Exercise  of  Powers  of  compulsory  Purchase  of  Lands,  ^^^c^a- 
or  of  Powers  for  Construction  of  the  Bailwav  and  Works,  twneation 
is  extended  by  a  Special  Act  hereafter  passed  and  incorpo-  1?^^^^' 
rating  this  Part  of  this  Act, — ^then  and  in  every  such  Case  Damage. 
the  Justices,  Arbitrators,  Umpires,  or  Juries,  as  the  Case 

may  be,  who  award  or  assess  the  Compensation  to  be  made 
by  the  Company  to  the  Owners  or  Occupiers  of,  or  other 
Persons  interested  in,  Lands  taken  or  used  for  the  Purposes 
of  the  Bailway  and  Works,  or  injuriously  affected  by  the 
Construction  thereof,  shall,  in  estimating  the  Amount  of 
such  Compensation,  have  regard  to,  and  assess  Compensa- 
tion for,  the  additionfd  Damage  (if  any)  sustained  by  those 
Owners,  Occupiers,  or  other  Persons,  by  reason  of  the 
Extension  of  Time. 

XXL  The  Extension  of  Time  shall  not  affect  any  Con-  Existing 
tract  entered  into  or  Notice  given  by  the  Company  before  ^J^o^a 
the  passing  of  the  Special  Act  granting  the  Extension,  for  to  take 
purchasing,  taking,  or  using  any  Lands  which  the  Com-  ^^  ***** 
pany  was  entitled  to  purchase,  take,  or  use ;   but  every  affected. 
such  Contract  and  Notice  shall  be  construed  and  take 
effect,  and  the  same  Proceedings  may  be  had  thereunder, 
and  all  Parties  thereto  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  Rights 
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and  Bemedies  in  respect  thereof,  at  Law  and  in  Equity,  as 
if  the  Extension  had  not  been  granted. 

Part  HI. 
Working  Agreements. 

BeBtric-  XXII.  Where  Two  or  more  Companies  are  anthorized 

Am^^       by  a  Special  Act  hereafter  passed,  and  incorporating  this 
menti  be-    Fart  of  this  Act,  to  agree  among  themselves  with  respect 

CompudM.  ^  *^  ^'^  ®^7  ^f  ^^^  following  Purposes ;  namely — 

The  Maintenance  and  Management  of  the*Bailway8of 
the  Companies  respectively,  or  any  One  or  more  of 
them,  or  any  Part  thereof  respectively,  and  of  the 
Works  connected  therewith  respectiv^y,  or  any  of 
them; 
The  Use  and  Working  of  the  Railways  or  lUilway,  or 
of  any  Part  thereof  and  the  Conveyance  of  Traffic 
thereon ; 
The  fixing,  collecting,  and  Apportionment  of  the  Tolls, 
Rates,  Charges,  Receipts,  and  Revenues  levied,  taken, 
or  arising  in  respect  of  Traffic ; — 
then  and  in  eveiv  such  Case  the  Authority  so  to  agree,  or 
the  Agreement  when  entered  into,  shall  not  in  any  Manner 
afiect  any  of  the  Tolls,  Rates,  or  Charges  which  the  Com- 
panies Parties  thereto  are  from  Time  to  Time  respectively 
authorized  to  demand  and  receive  fix>m  any  Person  or  fix)m 
any  other  Company ;  but  all  such  Persons  and  Companies 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  Agreement,  be  entitled  to  the 
Use  and  Benefit  of  the  Railways  of  the  several  Companies, 
Parties  to  the  Agreement,  on  the  same  Terms  and  Condi- 
tions, and  on  Payment  of  the  same  Tolls,   Rates,  and 
Charges,  as  they  would  be  if  such  Authority  had  not  been 
given  or  the  Agreement  had  not  been  enteied  inta 
SancUoD  XXIII.  The  Agreement  shall  not.  save  so  far  as  its 

hoidwBto  Teitns  and  Conditions  are  authorized  by  The  Railways 
Agree-  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  or  by  The  Railways 
menta.  Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  as  the  Case 
may  require,  or  by  any  other  General  Statute  or  Law 
fix>m  Time  to  Time  in  force  with  respect  to  the  Companies 
Parties  to  the  Agreement)  have  any  Operation  unless  and 
until  it  is  sanctioned  by  such  Proportion  of  the  Votes  of 
the  Shareholders  and  Stockholders  entitled  to  vote  in  that 
Behalf  at  Meetings  of  the  several  Companies  Parties 
thereto,  present  (personally  or  by  proxy)  at  a  Gkneral 
Meeting  of  each  Company  specially  convened  for  the 
Purpose  (in  manner  herein-after  mentioned),  as  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Special  Act,  and  if  no  Proportion  is  pre- 
scribed, then  by  Three  Fifths  of  such  Votes. 
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Every  such  Meeting  shall  be  convened  by  Circular  ad- 
dressed to  each  such  Shareholder  and  Stockholder,  and 
served  in  ]the  Manner  prescribed  by  The  Companies  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  1845,  or  The  Companies  Clauses  Con« 
solidation  {Scotland)  Act,  1845,  as  the  Case  may  require, 
with  respect  to  Notices  requiring  to  be  served  by  the 
Company  upon  the  Shareholders,  and  also  by  Advertise- 
ment inserted  once  at  least  in  each  of  Two  consecutive 
Weeks  in  some  Newspaper  published  or  circulating  in  the 
County  prescribed  in  the  Special  Act,  and  if  no  County  is 
prescribed,  then  in  the  County  in  which  the  Head  Office 
of  the  Company  b  situate,  the  last  of  such  Advertisements 
to  be  published  not  less  than  Seven  Days  before  the 
Meeting. 

XXiV.  Before  the  Companies  enter  into  the  Agree-  Pnbiio 
ment  Notice  of  their  Intention  to  do  so  shall  be  given  by  2^^^^ 
them  or  One  of  them,  in  a  Form  to  be  approved  by  the  to  enter 
Board  of  Trade,  inserted  once  at  least  in  each  of  Three  ^^  ^^^ 
SQcoeasive  Weeks  in  some  Newspaper  published  or  circu-  mentT 
lating  in  the  County  prescribed  in  the  Special  Act,  and 
if  no  County  is  prescribed,  then  in  the  County  or  One 
of  the  Counties  m   which   each   Railway  to  the  Main- 
tenance,   Management,    Use,    or  working   whereof  the. 
proposed  Agreement   relates,   or   some  Portion  of  that 
Railway,   iS'  situate;    and    the   Notice   shall    set   forth 
within  what  Time  and  in  what  Manner  any  Company 
or  Person  aggrieved  by  the  proposed  Agreement,  and 
desiring  to  object  thereto,  may  oring  the  Objection  before 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

XXY.  The  Agreement  shall  not  have  any  Operation  AimroTai 
until  it  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  the  Board  !^^*^  ^ 
of  Trade  shall  not  approve  the  Agreement  without  being 
satisfied  of  its  having  received  such  Sanction  of  Meetings 
of  the  respective  Companies  as  aforesaid. 

XXVI.  The  Companies  Parties  to  the  Agreement  may,  Joint  Com- 
in  accordance  therewith  and  for  the  Purposes  thereof,  ap-  pljjfj^'" 
point  a  Joint  Committee,  composed  of  such  Number  of  the  of^ree- 
Directors  of  each  Company  as  the  Companies  think  proper,  ^"^^^ 
and  firom  Time  to  Time  may  vary  and  renew  the  Joint 
Committee  as  Occasion  requires,  and  may  regulate  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  may  delegate  to 
the  joint  Committee  all  such  of  the  Powers  of  the  Com- 
panies as  the  Companies  think  necessary  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  Purposes  of  the  Agreement ;   and  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  have  and  may  exercise  the  Powers  so 
from  Time  to  Time  delegated  to  them  in  like  Manner  as 
the  same  Powers  might  be  had  and  exerdsed  by  the  Com- 
panies respectively  or  their  respective  Directors. 
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XXVn.  At  the  Expiration  of  the  first  or  any  subse- 
quent Period  of  Ten  Tears  after  the  making  of  the  Agree- 
menty  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Interests  of  the  Public  are  prejudicially  affected  there- 
by,  cause  the  same  to  be  revisea  ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  require  the  Companies  Parties  thereto  to  publish  such 
Notices  of  any  intended  Revision  of  the  Agreement  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  may  direct ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
modify  the  Agreement  in  such  Manner  as  may  seem  ex- 
pedient for  the  Protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  Public, 
and  may  declare  the  Modification  to  be  Part  of  the 
Agreement,  and  the  same  shall  be  read  and  take  effect 
accordingly. 

XXVIII.  Where  a  Company  is  authorized  by  a  Special 
Act  hereafter  passed,  and  incorporating  this  Part  of  this 
Act,  to  agree  with  a  Person  being  the  Proprietor  of  a  Rail- 
way with  respect  to  all  or  any  of  the  Purposes  specified  in 
this  Part  of  this  Act,  then  and  in  every  such  Case  the  Pro- 
visions of  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
to  th^  Company  in  relation  to  sucn  Authority  and  to  the 
Agreement  entered  into  by  virtue  thereof. 

XXIX.  For  the  Purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  Act,  any 
Alteration  of  an  Agreement  by  the  Parties  thereto  shall  be 
deemed  an  Agreement. 

Part  IV. 

Steam  Vessels. 

XXX.  Where  a  Railway  Company  incorporated  either 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  is  authorized  by  a 
Special  Act  hereafter  passed,  and  incorporating  this  Part 
ot  this  Act  to  build,  or  buy,  or  hire,  and  to  use,  maintain, 
and  work,  or  to  enter  into  Arrangements  for  using,  main- 
taining, or  working  Steam  Vessels  for  the  Purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  Communication  between  any  Towns  or  Ports, 
and  to  take  Tolls  in  respect  of  such  Steam  Vessels, — then 
and  in  every  such  Case  Tolls  shall  be  at  all  Times  charged 
to  all  Persons  equally,  and  after  the  same  Rate  in  respect 
of  Passengers  conveyed  in  a  like  Vessel  passing  between 
the  same  Places  under  like  Circumstances ;  and  no  Reduc- 
tion or  Advance  in  the  Tolls  shall  be  made  in  favour  of  or 
against  any  Person  using  the  Steam  Vessels  in  consequence 
of  his  having  travelled  or  being  about  to  travel  on  the 
whole  or  any  Part  of  the  Company's  Railway,  or  not 
having  travelled  or  not  being  about  to  travel  on  any  Part 
thereof;  or  in  favour  of  or  against  any  Person  using  the 
Railway  in  consequence  of  his  having  used  or  being  about 
to  use,  or  his  not  having  used  or  not  being  about  to  use, 
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llCft- 


the  Steam  Vessels;  and  where  an  aggrepite  Sam  is 
::hai^ed  by  the  Company  for  Conveyance  ot  a  Passenger 
bj  a  Steam  Vessel  and  on  the  Railway,  the  Ticket  shall 
have  the  Amount  of  Toll  charged  for  Conveyance  by  the 
5team  Vessel  distingaished  from  the  Amount  charged  for 
Conveyance  on  the  Kailway. 

XXXI.  The  Provisions  of  The  Railway  and  Canal  ^pp«« 
Traffic  Act,  1854,  so  iar  as  the  same  are  applicable,  shall  Railway 
extend  to  the  Steam  Vessels,  and  to  the  Traffic  carried  on  *?*^^*"*' 
thereby.  Act 

XXXII.  The  Company  may  from  Time  to  Time  make  Company 
Byelaws  in  relation  to  Passengers,  Animals,  and  Goods  ^^^ 
conveyed  in  or  upon  the  Steam  Vessels,  and  as  to  the  Byeiaws 
Embarkation  and  Disembarkation  thereof  respectively,  and  1^^*^^ 
laay  enforce  the  Observance  of  the  same  by  Penalties,  in  YesseU. 
the  same  Manner  as  they  may  with  respect  to  Passengers, 
Aoimals,  and  Goods  conveyed  upon  their  Railway ;  such 

Bvelaws  to  be  sanctioned  and  authenticated  in  the  same 
Manner  as  is  required  by  any  Special  or  other  Act  with 
^<ispect  to  Byeiaws  relating  to  the  Company's  Railway,  and 
being  published  by  being  painted  on  Boards,  or  printed  on 
Paper  and  pasted  on  Boards,  and  hung  up  or  af&zed  and 
coDtinned  on  some  conspicuous  Part  of  every  Steam  Vessel 
•cd  Landing-place  of  the  Company ;  and  such  Byeiaws, 
^d  all  Penalties  in  respect  of  the  Breach  thereof,  shall  be 
^forced  and  recovered  in  the  same  Manner  as  is  provided 
*ith  respect  to  Byeiaws  relating  to  the  Compan/s  Railway, 
30'J  to  Penalties  in  respect  of  the  Breach  thereof. 

XXXin.  All  Tolls  and  Charges  for  the  Steam  Vessels  Reoorery 
^  and  payable  to  the  Company  on  any  Account  whatso-  ^iDUtrew. 
«^fl')  and  all  Costs,  Damages,  and  Expenses  by  the  Special 
^t  directed  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  Steam  Vessels, 
tay  be  levied  by  Distress ;  and  in  Enaland  or  Ireland 
^l  Justice,  and  in  Scotland  the  Sherifi^  may,  on  Appli- 
cation by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  issue  his  Warrant 
''^ajrdingly. 

The  Justice  or  SheriflF  who  issues  the  Warrant  of  Dis- 
may order  that  the  Costs  ol  the  Proceedings  for  the 
very  of  the  Toll  or  Sum  shall  be  paid  by  the  Person 
ie  to  paj  the  Toll  or  Sum,  «nd  the  Costs  shall  be  ascer- 
by  the  Justice  or  Sheri£P,  and  shall  be  included  in  the 
arrant  of  Distress  for  the  Recovery  of  the  Toll  or  Sum. 
^XIV.  Any  Number  of  Names  and  Sums  may  be  8ev«ni 
^odfid  in  any  W  arrant  of  Distress  or  Notice  obtained  or  on^Wtr- 
^en  by  the  Company  for  any  of  the  Purposes  of  this  r»nt 
^  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Special  Act 
^^espect  to  the  Steam  Vessels,  and  may  be  stated 
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either  in  the  Body  of  the  Warrant  or  Notice,  or  in  a 
Schedule  thereto. 

XXXV.  In  every  Seventh  Year  after  the  passing  of 
the  Special  Act,  reckoned  from  the  First  Day  of  Jannartf 
next  after  its  passing,  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Interests  of  the  Public  are  prejudicially 
affected  by  the  Exercise  of  the  Powers  of  the  Company 
relative  to  Steam  Vessels,  may  give  to  the  Company 
Notice  in  Writing  thereof,  and  of  the  Seasons  on  which 
that  Opinion  is  founded,  and  if  the  Company  does  not 
before  the  Beginning  of  the  then  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment make  Irrovision  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  Protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  Public, 
or  if  the  Injury  done  to  the  Interests  of  the  Public  is  in 
the  Opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  incapable  of  being 
remedied  by  the  Company,  then  the  Board  of  Trade,  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  then  next  fol- 
lowing, shall  report  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  such 
their  Opinion,  and  the  Reasons  on  which  that  Opinion 
is  founded,  and  at  the  Expiration  of  Twelve  Calendar 
Months  after  the  Presentation  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
of  that  Beport,  the  Powers  of  the  Company  relative  to 
Steam  Vessels,  or  such  of  them  as  are  specified  in  the 
Report,'  shall,  unless  Parliament  in  the  meantime  other- 
wise provides,  cease  to  be  exercised. 

Pabt  V. 
Amalgamatiok. 

XXXVI.  This  Part  of  this  Act  shall  appljr  where  Two 
or  more  Railway  Companies,  respectively  incorporated 
either  before  or  after  the  passing  ot  this  Act,  are  amal^- 
mated  by  a  Special  Act  hereafter  passed  and  incorporating 
this  Part  of  this  Act. 

XXXVn.  For  the  Purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  Act, 
Companies  shall  be  deemed  amalgamated  by  a  Special 
Act,  in  either  of  the  following  Cases : 

(1.)  Where  by  the  Special  Act  Two  or  more  Companies 
are  dissolved,  and  the  Members  thereof  respec- 
tively are  united  into  and  incorporated  as  a  new 
Company : 
(2.)  Where  by  the  Special  Act  a  Company  or  Com- 
panics  is  or  are  dissolved,  and  the  tfndertaking 
or  Undertakings  of  the  dissolved  Company  or 
Companies  is  or  are  transferred  to  another  exist- 
ing Company,  with  or  without  a  Change  in  the 
Name  of  that  Company :  . 
And  in  this  Part  of  this  Act,  such  Special  Act  is  referred 
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to  as  the  amalgamating  Act ;  the  Company  incorporated 
or  continned  by  or  under  the  amalgamatmg  Act  is  referred 
to  as  the  amalgamated  Company ;  and  the  Time  prescribed 
in  the  amalizamating  Act  for  the  Amalgamation  taking 
effect,  and  if  no  Time  is  prescribed,  then  the  Time  of  the 

Sassing  of  the  amalgamating  Act,  is  referred  to  as  the 
jme  of  Amalgamation. 

XXXyiU.   In    every   Case  of  Amalgamation,  the  Undertak- 
Undertaking,  Railways,  Harbours,  Navigations,  Ferries,  ^^fj^^ 
Wharfs,   Canals,  Works,  Real  and  Personal  Property,  Companiee 
Powers,   Authorities,  Privileges,  Exemptions,   Eights  of  ][^^*^!?* 
Action  and  Suit,  and  all  other  the  Rights  and  Interests  of  ^ted 
the  dissolved  Company,  shall,   subject  to  the  Contracts,  Comply.. 
Obh'gations,  Debts,  and  Liabilities  of  that  Company,  be- 
come at  the  Time  of  Amalgamation,. and  by  virtue  of  the 
amalgamating  Act,  vested  m  the  amalgamated  Company, 
and  may  and  shall  be  held,  used,  exercised,  and  enjoyed 
by  the  amalgamated  Company  in  the  same  Manner  and  to 
the  same  Extent  as  the  same  respectively  at  the  Time  of 
Amalgamation  are,  or  if  the  amalgamating  Act  were  not 
passea  might  be,  held,  used,  exercised,  and  enjoyed  by  the 
dissolved  Company. 

XXXIX.  The  Special  Acts  relating  to  or  affecting  the  Acts  reht- 
dissolved  Company  or  their  Undertaking  in  force  at  the  ^^^^^^ 
passing  of  the  amalgamating  Act  shall,  except  so  far  ad  Companiee 
they  are  thereby  expressed  to  be  varied  or  repealed,  remain  ^  *)fP^y  ^ 
in  full  Force ;  and  all  Rights  and  Powers  thereby  conferred  ^t^ 
on  and  vested  in  the  dissolved  Company  in  relation  to  Company. 
their  Undertaking  may  be  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  the 
amalgamated  Company  in  relation  to  the  dissolved  Under- 
taking ;  and  all  Matters  to  be  done,  continued,  or  completed, 
or  which  but  for  the  Amalgamation  would,  might,  or  could 
be  done,  continued,  or  completed,  by  the  dissolved  Com- 
pany, or  their  Directors,  Officers,  or  Servants,  under  or  by 
virtue  of  those  Acts,  sh^ll  or  may  be  done,  continued,  or 
completed  by  the  amalgamated  Company,  and  their  Direc- 
tors, Officers,  and  Servants,  as  the  Case  may  be;   and 
every  Special  Act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  or  affects  the  dis- 
solved Company  or  their  Undertaking,  shall  be  read  and 
construed  as  if  the  Name  of  the  amalgamated  Company 
had  been  used  therein  in  relation  to  that  Undertaking 
instead  of  the  Name  of  the  dissolved  Company. 

XL.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  the  Special  Saving 
Act,  all  Debts  and  Money  due  from  or  to  the  dissolved  c£dSs*M 
Company,  or  any  Persons  on  their  Behalf,  shall  be  payable  dissolved 
and  paid  by  or  to  the  amalgamated  Company ;  and  all  Oomi*»i>«^ 
Tolls,  Rates,  Duties,  and  Money  due  or  payable  by  virtue 
of  any  Act  relating  to  the  dissolved  Company  from  or  to 
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fliat  Company  shall  be  due  and  payable  from  or  to  the 
amalgamated  Company,  and  shall  be  recoverable  from  or  by 
the  amalgamated  Company  by  the  same  Ways  and  Means, 
and  subject  to  the  same  Conditions,  as  the  same  would  or 
might  have  been  recoverable  from  or  by  the  dissolved 
Company  if  the  amalgamating  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

XLI.  All  Deeds,  Conveyances,  Grants,  Assignments, 
Leases,  Purchases,  Sales,  Mortgages,  Bonds,  Covenants, 
Agreements,  Contracts,  and  Securities  which  before  the 
Amalgamation  have  been  executed,  made,  or  entered  into 
by,  with,  to,  or  in  relation  to  the  dissolved  Company,  or 
the  Directors  thereof,  and  which  are  in  force  at  the  Time 
of  Amalgamation,  and  all  Obligations  and  Liabilities  which 
before  the  Amalgamation  have  been  incurred  by  or  to,  or 
which  but  for  the  Amalgamation  might  or  would  have 
arisen  in  relation  to,  the  dissolved  Company  or  the  Direc- 
tors thereof,  shall  be  as  valid  and  of  as  full  Force  and 
££Pect  in  favour  of,  against,  or  in  relation  to  the  amalga- 
mated Company  as  if  the  same  had  been  executed,  made, 
or  entered  into  by,  with,  or  to,  or  in  relation  to,  or  had 
been  incurred  by  or  to  or  had  arisen  in  relation  to,  the 
amalgamated  Company  by  Name. 

XLII.  All  Causes  and  Bights  of  Action  or  Suit  ac- 
crued before  the  Time  of  Amalgamation,  and  then  in  any 
Manner  enforceable  by,  for,  or  against  the  dissolved  Com- 
pany, shall  be  and  remain  as  good,  valid,  and  effectual  for  or 
against  the  amalgamated  Company  as  they  would  or  might 
have  been  for  or  against  the  dissolved  Company  affected 
thereby,  if  the  amalgamating  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

XLIII.  Nothing  in  the  amalgamating  Act  or  in  this 
Part  of  this  Act  shall  cause  the  Abatement,  Discontinu- 
ance, or  Determination  of  or  in  anywise  prejudicially  affect 
any  Action,  Suit,  or  other  Proceeding  at  Law  or  in  Equity 
commenced  by  or  against  the  dissolved  Company,  either 
solely  or  jointly  with  any  other  Company  or  with  any 
Person,  before  the  Time  of  Amalgamation,  and  then  pend- 
ing ;  but  the  same  may  be  continued,  prosecuted,  or  en- 
forced by  or  against  the  amalgamated  Company,  either 
solely  or,  as  the  Case  may  require,  jointly  with  such  other 
Company  or  with  such  Person ;  and  all  Persons  committing 
Offences  against  any  of  the  Provisions  of  any  Special  Act 
relating  to  the  dissolved  Company  before  the  Amalgama- 
tion may  be  prosecuted,  and  all  Penalties  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  Offences  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered,  in 
like  Manner  in  all  respects  as  if  the  amalgamating  Act  had 
not  been  passed, — the  amalgamated  Company  being  in 
respect  of  all  such  Matters  considered  as  identical  with  the 
dissolved  Company. 
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XLIV.  No  Submission  to  Arbitration  of  any  Matter  in  Saving 
dispute  between  the  dissolved  Company  and  any  other  ^^^J^d 
Company  or  any  Person,  under  which  any  Reference  is  Awards  re- 
pendmg  and  incomplete  at  the  Time  of  Amalgamation,  ^J^fv^ 
and  no  Award  theretofore  made  and  then  remaining  in  Companies. 
force,  shall  be  revoked  or  prejudicially  affected  by  anything 
in  the  amalgamating  Act  or  in  this  Part  of  this  Act  con- 
tained ;  but  every  such  Submission  and  Award  shall  be  as 
valid  and  effectual  for  or  against  the  amalgamated  Com- 
pany as  it  would  have  been  for  or  against  the  dissolved 
Company. 

XLV.  All  Works  which  the  dissolved  Company  is  at  Unexecnt- 
the  Time  of  Amalgamation  authorized  or  bound  to  execute  ^^^_ 
and  complete,  and  which  are  not  then  executed  or  com-  ed  Com- 
pleted, may  or  shall  (as  the  Case  may  require)  be  executed  P****^  ^^y 
or  completed  by  the  amalgamated  Company,  and  for  that  pieted." 
Purpose  the  amalgamatecT  Company  snail  have  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  Powers,  Bights,  and  Conditions  which 
were  conferred  or  imposed  upon  the  dissolved  Company, 
and  which  but  for  the  passing  of  the  amalgamating  Act 
might  have  been  exercised  by  or  enforced  against  the  dis- 
solved Company, 

XL VI.  Where  the  dissolved  Company  has  under  any  Contracts 
Special  Act  entered  into  any  Contract  for  the  Purchase  of  ^^^J^^ 
or  taken  or  used  any  Lands,  which  at  the  Time  of  Araalga-  into  by 
mation  have  not  been  effectually  conveyed  to  the  dissolved  q'^^^®^^.^ 
Company,  or  the  Purchase  Money  in  respect  of  which  has  x^he^^^^ 
not  been  duly  paid  by  the  dissolved  Company, — then  and  executed. 
in  every  such  Case  the  Contract,  if  in  force  at  the  Time  of 
Amalgamation,  shall  thereafter  be  completed  by,  and  such 
Lands  shall  be  conveyed  to,  the  amalgamated  Company, 
or  as  the  amalgamated  Company  directs,  and  the  Purchase 
Money  shall  be  paid  and  applied  pursuant  to  the  Special 
Acts  relating  to  the  dissolved  Company ;  and  those  Acts 
shall,  in  relation  to  the  Completion  of  the  Contract  and 
the  Purchase  and  Conveyance  of  the  Lands,  and  the  Pay- 
ment and  Application  of  the  Purchase  Money  in  respect 
thereof,  be  read  and  construed   as   if  the  amalgamated 
Company  were  the   Company  named  in  the  Acts  and 
Contract. 

XLVn.  Where  any  Money  has,  before  the  Time  of  Appiica- 
Amalgamation,  been  paid  by  tne  dissolved  Company,  or  is  ^^J^^ 
thereafter  paid  by  the  amalgamated  Company  under  any  Mid  into 
Special  Act  relating  to  the  dissolved  Company,  into  the  ^^^j^*** 
Bank  of  England^  or  into  One  of  the  incorporated  •  or 
chartered  Banks  in  Scotland^  or  into  the  Bank  of  Ireland^ 
or  to  any  Trustee  or  Trustees,  on  account  of  the  Purchase 
of  any  Lands,  or  any  Interest  therein,  or  for  viy  Compen- 
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8ation  Cj^  Satisfaction,  or  on  any  other  Acconnt,  snch 
Money,  or  the  Stockfi,  Funds,  or  Securities  in  or  upon 
which  the  same  then  is  or  thereafter  may  be  invested  by 
Order  of  any  Court,  or  otherwise,  and  the  Interest,  Divi- 
dends, and  annual  Produce  thereof^  shall  be  applied  and 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  such  Special  Act ;  and  that  and 
every  other  Act  shall,  in  relation  to  such  Money,  Stocks, 
Funds,  or  Securities,  or  the  Interest,  Dividends,  or  annual 
Produce  thereof,  be  read  and  construed  as  if  the  amalga- 
mated Company  were  the  Company  therein  named  with 
reference  to  the  same  Money,  Stocks,  Funds,  Securities, 
Interest,  Dividends,  or  annual  Produce. 

XLVin.  All  Officers  and  Persons  who,  at  the  Time  of 
Amalgamation,  have  in  their  Possession  or  under  their 
Control  any  Books,  Documents,  Papers,  or  Effects  belong- 
ing to  the  dissolved  Company,  or  to  which  the  dissolved 
Company  would  but  for  such  Dissolution  have  been 
entitled,  shall  be  liable  to  account  for  and  deliver  up  the 
same  to  the  amalgamated  Company,  or  to  such  Persons  as 
the  amalgamated  Company  may  appoint  to  receive  the 
same,  in  the  same  Manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  Conse- 

?uences  on  Befusal  or  Neglect,  as  if  such  Officers  and 
^ersons  had  been  appointed  by  and  become  possessed  of 
such  Books,  Documents,  Papers,  or  Effects  for  the  amalga- 
mated Company. 

XLIX.  All  Clerks,  Officers,  and  Servants  who  at  the 
Time  of  Amalgamation  are  in  the  Employment  of  the  dis- 
solved Company  shall  thereupon  become  Clerks,  Officers, 
or  Servants,  as  the  Case  may  be,  of  the  amalgamated 
Company,  with  the  same  Rights,  and  subject  to  the  same 
Obligations  and  Incidents  in  respect  of  such  Employment 
as  they  would  have  had  or  been  subject  to  as  the  Clerks, 
Officers,  or  Servants  of  the  dissolved  Company,  and  shall 
so  continue  unless  and  until  they  respectively  are  duly  re- 
moved irom  such  Employment  by  the  amalgamated  Com- 
pany, or  until  the  Terms  of  their  Employment  are  duly 
altered  by  the  amalgamated  Company. 

L.  All  Books  and  Documents  which  would  have  been 
Evidence  in  respect  of  any  Matter  for  or  against  the  dis- 
solved Company  shall  be  admitted  as  Evidence  in  respect 
of  the  same  or  the  like  Matter  for  or  against  the  amalga^ 
mated  Company. 

LI.  All  Kesolutions  of  any  General  Meeting  or  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  dissolved  Company,  or  of  any  duly  con- 
stituted and  authorized  Committee  thereof,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  applicable  and  remain  in  force,  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  Dissolution,  continue  to  be  operative,  and 
shall  apply  to  the  amalgamated  Company,  and  to  the 
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Directors,  Officers,  and  Servants  of  the  amalgamated 
Company,  until  duly  revoked  or  altered  by  the  amalga- 
mated Company  or  under  their  Authority. 

LII.  All  Calls  made  by  the  dissolved  Company,  and  Payment 
not  paid  at  the  Time  of  Amalgamation,  shall  be  payable  to  °^  ^*^^ 
and  may  be  enforced  by  the  amalgamated  Company,  as  if 
such  Calls  had  been  made  by  the  amalgamated  Company. 

LIII.  All  Begisters  of  Sheures,  Stock,  Mortgages,  and  Begisten, 
Bonds  of  the  dissolved  Company,  and   all   Registers  of  oertmcatos 
Transfers  thereof  respectively,  and  all  Shareholders  and  relating  to 
Stockholders  Address  Books,  and  all  Certificates  of  Shares  cSml^^es 
or  Stock  of  and  in  the  dissolved  Company,  which  are  valid  to  suhBist 
and  subsisting  at  the  Time  of  Amalgamation,  shall  continue  "J^^ 
to  be  valid  and  subsisting,  and  shall  have  the  same  Opera- 
tion and  E£Pect  as  before  the  Dissolution,  unless  and  until 
new  or  altered  Begisters,  Books,  and  Certificates  respec- 
tively are  substituted  in  their  Stead;  and  all  Transfers, 
Sales,  or  Dispositions  of  Stock  or  Shares  made  before  the 
Dissolution  and  not  then  completed,' shall  have  the  same 
Operation  and  Efi^ect  as  if  made  after  the  Dissolution. 

LiIV.  All  the  Byelaws,  Bules,  and  Begulations  of  the  Byeiawato 
dissolved  Comprany  relating  to  the  Management,  Use,  or  \l^^  ^ 
Control  of  their  Undertaking  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
Dissolution,  continue  to  be  in  force  and  applicable  to  and 
in  respect  of  the  Undertaking,  and  shall  and  may  be  en- 
forced by  and  available  to  the  amalgamated  Company  in 
their  own  Name,  as  well  for  the  Recovery  of  Penalties  as 
for  all  other  Purposes,  as  if  the  safaae  respectively  had  been 
originally  made  oy  the  amalgamated  Company,  until  the 
Expiration  of  Twelve  Months  after  the  Time  of  Amalga- 
mation, or  until  other  Byelaws,  Rules,  and  Regulations  are 
duly  made  by  the  amalgamated  Company  in  their  Stead, 
whichever  first  happens. 

LY.  Notwithstanding  the  Dissolution  of  the  dissolved  General 
Company,  and  the  Amalgamation,  everything  before  the  ^^^^^^ 
Time  of  Amalgamation  done,  suffered,  and  confirmed  re-  claims, 
spectively,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Special  Act  relating 
to  the  dissolved  Company,  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  the  amal- 
gamating Act  had  not  been  passed ;  and  the  Dissolution 
and  Amalgamation,  and  the  amalgamating  Act,  and  this 
Part  of  this  Act,  respectively,  shall  accordingly  be  subject 
and  without  Prejudice  to  everything  so  done,  suffered,  and 
confirmed  respectively,  and  to  all  Rights,  Liabilities,  Claims, 
and  Demands,  present  or  future,  which  if  the  Dissolution 
and  Amalgamation  had  not  taken  place,  and  the  amalga- 
mating Act  had  not  been  passed,  would  be  incident  to  or 
consequent  on  anything  so  done,  suffered,  and  confirmed 
respectively ;  and  with  respect  to  all  Things  so  done,  suf- 
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fered,  and  confirmed  respectively^  and  to  all  such  Rights, 
Liabilities,  Claims,  and  Demands,  the  amalgamated  Com- 
pany shall  to  all  Intents  represent  the  dissolved  Company ; 
and  the  Generality  of  this  present  Provision  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  restricted  by  any  other  of  the  Provisions  of 
this  Part  of  this  Act,  or  by  any  Provision  of  the  amalga- 
mating Act  that  does  not  expressly  refer  to  this  present 
Provision,  and  expressly  restrict  the  Operation  thereof. 


10  A  II 
Vict  c.  17. 


Cap,  XCm. 

An  Act  for  consolidating  in  One  Act  certain  Provieiana 
frequently  inserted  in  Acts  relating  to  Waterworks. — 
I28th  July  1863.] 

^Whereas  The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  was 
passed  in  order  to  comprise  in  One  Act  sundry  Provisions 
which  were  at  the  Time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act  usually 
introduced  into  Acts  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  Con- 
struction of  certain  Waterworks : 

^  And  whereas  sundry  Provisions  of  the  like  Nature,  but 
not  comprised  in  the  said  Act,  are  now^  frequently  intro- 
duced into  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Waterworks,  and 
it  is  expedient  to  comprise  such  last-mentioned  Provisions 
also  in  One  Act,  and  that  as  well  for  the  Purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  Necessity  of  repeating  such  Provisions  in  Special 
Acts  relating  to  Waterworks,  as  for  ensuring  greater  Uni- 
formity in  the  provisions  themselves :' 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

Preliminary, 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Waterworks  Clauses 
Act,  1863 ;  and  The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  and 
this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  The  Waterworks  Clauses 
Acts,  1847  and  1863. 
AppiicA-  II.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  any  Waterworks  to  which 

Indintoiv*  ^^Y  Special  Act  hereafter  passed  and  incorporating  this 
preutionof  Act  relates;  and  every  sucn  Special  Act  is  herein- after 
Terms.        referred  to  as  *  the  Special  Act' 

Terms  used  in  this  Act  have  the  same  Meanings  as  the 
same  Terms  have  when  used  in  The  Waterworks  Clauses 
Act,  1847. 

The  Provisions  respecting  the  Recovery  of  Penalties  con- 
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tained  in  the  last-mentioned  Act  shall  be  incorporated  with 
this  Act. 

Security  of  Reservoirs. 

And  with  respect  to  the  Security  of  the  Reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Undertakers^  be  it  enacted  as  follows : 

in.  Whenever  any  Person  interested  complains  to  Two  Power  for 
Justices  that  any  Reservoir  constructed  by  the  Undertakers  f^Hoe^  to 
is  in  a  dangerous  state,  such  Justices  shall  forthwith  make  to^^S^ger 
inquiry  into  the  Truth  of  the  Complaint ;  or  Two  Justices,  o'  ?««r- 
on  their  own  view,  and  without  complaint  by  any  Person, 
may  proceed  under  the  present  Provisions  as  if  a  Complaint 
had  been  so  made  to  them. 

IV.  If,  on  any  such  Inquiry,  the  Justices  are  satisfied  Order  of 
that  the  Complaint  is  well  founded,  and  that  the  Reservoir  ^J^^J^"^ 
is  in  a  dangerous  State,  and  that  the  Danger  is  so  imminent  Bepair. 
as  not  to  admit  of  Delay  in  removing  the  Cause  of  Com- 
plaint, they  shall  order  such  Person  as  they  think  fit  to 
enter  on  the  Property  of  the  Undertakers,  and  to  lower 
the  Water  in  the  Reservoir,  and  to  execute  and  do  all  such 
Works  and  Things  as  the  Justices  think  requisite  and 
proper  for  removing  the  Cause  of  Complaint. 

y.  If,  on  any  such  Inquiry,  the  Justices  are  satisfied  Order  of 
that  there  is  good  Cause  of  Complaint,  but  are  not  satisfied  j^^  ^^ 
that  the  Reservoir  is  in  such  an  imminently  dangerous  taken  to 
State  as  not  to  admit  of  Delay  in  removing  tne  Cause  of  j^**"  . 
Complaint,  they  shall  issue  their  Summons  to  the  Under- 
takers to  answer  the  Complaint ;  and  upon  hearing  the 
Parties,  the  Justices  may,  or  upon  Default  of  Appearance 
of  the  Undertakers,  then  in  their  Absence,  the  Justices 
shall  order  the  Undertakers,  within  such  Period  as  the 
Justices  think  reasonable  and  specify  in  the  Order,  to 
lower  the  Water  in  the  Reservoir,  and  to  execute  and  do 
all  such  Works  and  Things  as  the  Justices  think  requisite 
and  proper  for  removing  the  Cause  of  Complaint. 

If  the  Undertakers  fail  to  execute  or  do  within  that  Order  of 
Period  any  such  Work  or  Thing,  the  Justices  who  made  pj^^^^ 
the  Order,  or  any  other  Two  Justices,  on  being  satisfied  of  Under- 
such  Failure,  may  either  order  such  Persons  as  the  Jus-  |J^  ^ 
tices  think  fit  to  enter  on  the  Property  of  the  Undertakers, 
and  to  lower  the  Water  in  the  Reservoir,  and  to  execute 
and  do  all  such  Works  and  Things  as  the  Justices  think 
requisite  and  proper  for  removing  the  Cause  of  Complaint ; 
or  may,  if  they  think  fit,  by  Order  impose  on  the  Under- 
takers a  Penalty,  not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds,  for  every 
Day  during  which  such  Failure  continues  after  the  making 
of  the  Order  imposing  the  Penalty. 

h 
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VI.  Any  Order  of  Jastices  made  in  any  of  the  Cases 
aforesaid  shall  be  in  Writing  under  their  Hands,  and  may 
be  in  the  Form  set  forth  in  the  Schedale  to  this  Act,  with 
such  Variations  as  Circumstances  require. 

VII.  Any  Person  acting  under  and  in  pursuance  of  any 
such  Order  shall  not  be  deemed  a  Trespasser ;  and  if  any 
Person  wilfully  obstructs  any  Person  lawfully  acting  in 
obedience  to  any  such  Order,  or  wilfully  does,  or  instigates, 
or  suffers  to  be  done,  anything  in  contrayention  thereof,  he 
shall  for  every  such  Offence  be  liable  to  a  Penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding Fifty  Pounds. 

VIII.  The  Justices  may  order  all,  or  such  Part  as  they 
think  fit,  of  the  Costs  of  and  incident  to  the  ^applying  for 
and  obtaining  of  any  such  Order  to  be  paid  by  the  Under- 
takers, and  also  all,  or  such  Part  as  the  Justices  think  fit, 
of  the  Expenses  of  the  Works  and  Things  executed  and 
done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  Order  by  any  Person  other 
than  the  Undertakers,  to  be  paid  by  the  Undertakers  to 
such  Person  as  the  Justices  appoint. 

If  the  Justices  before  whom  tne  Complaint  is  made  think 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  Ground  for  the  Complaint,  they 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  order  the  Complainant  to  pay  to  the 
Undertakers  the  whole  or  any  Part  of  their  Cfosts  of  or 
incident  to  the  Complaint 

IX.  If  the  Undertakers  consider  themselyes  aggrieved 
by  any  Order  or  Determination  of  Justices  under  the  pre- 
sent Provisions,  they  may  in  like  Manner  and  subject  to 
the  like  Conditions  as  by  The  Kailways  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act,  1845,  are  provided  in  the  Case  of  Appeals  in 
respect  of  Penalties,  appeal  to  the  Court  of  General  or 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County  or  Place  where  the  Cause 
of  Appeal  arises ;  and  that  Court  may,  on  the  Hearing  of 
the  Appeal,  either  affirm  or  quash  the  Order  or  Determina- 
tion, or  make  such  other  Order  in  the  Premises  as  may 
seem  fit,  and  may  make  such  Order  as  to  the  Costs,  both 
of  the  original  Proceedings  and  of  the  Appeal,  as  may  seem 
fit ;  but  the  Order  or  Determination  appealed  against  shall, 
pending  the  Appeal,  continue  in  force. 

X.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Special  Act  con- 
tained, the  Undertakers  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any 
Damages,  Penalties,  Costs,  Charges,  or  Expenses  for  or  in 
respect  of,  or  be  answerable  or  accountable  for,  any  Diminu- 
tion or  Cessation  of  the  Supplyof  Water,  or  any  other  Breac|i 
or  Nonperformance  of  their  or  any  of  their  Duties,  Liabili- 
ties, or  Obligations  under  the  Special  Act,  that  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  or  result  from  the  Execution  of  any  such  Order. 

XI.  The  present  Proyisions  with  respect  to  the  Security 
of  Reseryours  shall  apply  to  England  and  Ireland;  and  they 
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shall  also  apply  to  Scotland^  subject  to  the  following  Yaria* 
tionsy  namely, — ^the  Sheri£P  shall  be  deemed  to  be  empowered 
thereby,  as  well  aa  Two  Justices ;  and  the  Appeal  given 
shall  he  from  Two  Justices  in  manner  provided  by  Sections 
One  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  One  hundred  and  fifty-two 
of  The  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  {Scotland)  Act, 
1845,  and  shall  lie  fix>m  a  Sherifi*  Substitute  to  the  Sheriff 
Depute,  where  the  Matter  comes  in  the  first  instance  before 
a  Sheriff  Substitute ;  and  in  that  Case  the  Sheriff  Depute 
shall  hear  and  determine  the  Appeal,  and  may  either  con- 
firm, recall,  vary,  or  supersede  the  Order  o^  the  Sheriff 
Substitute  as  he  thinks  proper;  and  the  Costs  of  the 
Appeal  shall  be  in  the  Discretion  of  the  Sheriff;  and  the 
Order  or  Judgment  of  the  Sheriff  in  the  Appeal  shall  be 
final* 

Supply  of  Water, 

And  with  respect  to  the  Supply  of  Water  to  be  ftunished 
by  the  XJndert^ers,  be  it  enacted  as  follows : 

XII.  A  Supply  of  Water  for  domestic  Purposes  shall  Supply  for 
not  include  a  Supply  of  Water  for  Cattle,  or  for  Horses,  f^^^"" 
or  for  washing  Carnages  where  such  Horses  or  Carriages  Purposes. 
are  kept  for  Sale  or  Hire  or  by  a  Common  Carrier,  or  a 
Supply  for  any  Trade,  Manufacture,  or  Business,  or  for 
watering  Gardens,  or  for  Fountains,  or  for  any  ornamental 
Purpose. 

XIU.  Where  the  Undertakers  are  authorized  by  the  Want  of 
Special  Act  to  supply  Water  for  other  than  domestic  Pur-  ^t^OT^Siin^ 
poses,  they  shall  not  be  liable,  in  the  Absence  of  express  domestic 
Stiptdation,   under  any  Agreement  for   the   Supply  of  ^^JJ*®^ 
Water  for  other  than  domestic  Purposes^  to  any  Penalty  excused. 
or  Damages  for  not  supplying  such  Water,  if  the  Want  of 
such  Supply  arises  fiK>m  Frost,  unusual  Drought,  or  other 
unayoidable  Cause  or  Accident. 

Xiy.  Where  the  Undertakers  are  authorized  by  the  Power  to 
Special  Act  to  supply  Water  by  Measure,  they  may  let  for  fj^  Hke" 
Hire  to  any  Consumer  of  Water  so  supplied  any  Meter  or 
Instrument  for  measuring  the  Quantity  of  Water  supplied 
and  consumed,  and  any  Pipes  and  Apparatus  for  the  Con- 
veyance, Beception,  or  Storage  of  the  Water,  for  such 
Remuneration  in  Money  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  Consumer,  which  shall  be  recoverable  in  the 
same  Manner  as  Bates  due  to  the  Undertakers  for  Water ; 
and  the  Meters,  Instruments,  Pipes,  and  Apparatus  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Distress  6t  to  the  Landlord's  Hypothec 
for  Rent  of  the  Premises  where  the  same  are  used,  or  be 
attached  or  taken  in  Execution  under  any  Process  of  any 
Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  or  under  or  in  pursuance  of  any 
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Power  for 
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for  remov- 
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Adjudication  or  Order  in  Bankruptcy,  or  otBer  legal  Pro- 
ceeding,  against  or  affecting  the  Consumer  of  the  Water 
or  the  Occupier  of  the  Premises,  or  other  the  Person  in 
whose  Possession  the  Meters,  Instruments,  Pipes,  and 
Apparatus  may  be. 

XV.  The  Officers  of  the  Undertakers  may  enter  any 
House,  Building,  or  Lands  to,  through,  or  into  which 
Water  is  supplied  by  them  by  Measure,  in  order  to  inspect 
the  Meters,  Instruments,  I^pes,  and  Apparatus  for  the 
measuring,  Conveyance,  Reception,  or  Storage  of  Water, 
or  for  the  Purpose  of  ascertaining  the  Quantity  of  Water 
supplied  or  consumed,  and  may  nrom  Time  to  Time  enter 
any  House,  Building,  or  Lands,  for  the  Purpose  of  remov- 
ing any  Meter,  Instrument,  Pipe,  or  Apparatus  the  Property 
of  the  Undertakers ;  and  if  any  Person  hinders  any  such 
Officer  from  entering  or  making  such  Inspection,  or  effect- 
ing such  Removal,  he  shall  for  every  such  Offence  be  liable 
to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds ;  but,  except  with 
the  Consent  of  a  Justice  or  the  Sheriff,  this  Power  ot  Entry 
shall  be  exercised  only  between  the  Hours  of  Ten  in  the 
Forenoon  and  Four  in  the  Afternoon. 


Power  to 
cat  off 
Water  in 
certain 
Cases. 


Penalty 
for  Waste, 
etc.  of 
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Non-repair 
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etc. 


Protection  of  Water. 

And  with  respect  to  the  Waste  or  Misuse  of  the  Water 
supplied  by  or  belonging  to  the  Undertakers,  be  it  enacted 
as  follows : 

XVI.  If  any  Person  supplied  with  Water  by  the  Under- 
takers wrongfully  does  or  causes  or  permits  to  be  done 
anything  in  contravention  of  any  of  the  Provisions  of  the 
Special  Act,  or  wrongfully  fails  to  do  anything  which, 
under  any  of  those  Provisions,  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Waste,  Misuse,  undue  Consumption,  or 
Contamination  of  the  Water  of  the  Undertakers,  tney  may 
(without  Prejudice  to  any  Remedy  against  him  in  respect 
thereof)  cut  off  any  of  the  Pipes  by  or  through  wnich 
Water  is  supplied  bv  them  to  nim,  or  for  his  Use,  and 
may  cease  to  supply  him  with  Water,  so  long  as  the  Cause 
of  Injury  remains  or  is  not  remedied. 

XVII.  If  any  Person  supplied  with  Water  by  the 
Undertakers  wilfully  or  negligently  causes  or  suffers  any 
Pipe,  Valve,  Cock,  Cistern,  Bath,  Soil-pan,  Watercloset, 
or  other  Apparatus  or  Receptacle  to  be  out  of  repair,  or  to 
be  so  used  or  contrived  as  that  the  Water  supplied  to  him 
by  the  Undertakers  is  or  is  likely  to  be  wasted,  misused, 
unduly  consumed,  or  contaminated,  or  so  as  to  occasion  or 
allow  the  Return  of  foul  Air,  or  other  noisome  or  impure 
Matter,  into  any  Pipe  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
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Pipes  of  the  Undertakers,  he  shall  for  every  such  Offence 
be  liable  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds. 

XVIII.  If  any  Person —  Penalty  for 

First,  not  having  from  the  Undertakers  a  Supply  of  ^P^of*" 
Water  for  other  than  domestic  Purposes,  uses,  for  Watsr  con- 
other  than  domestic  Purposes,  any  Water  supplied  to  ^*^  ^ 
him  by  the  UndertakersroT  "^  ^^ 

Secondly,  having  from  the  Undertakers  a  Supply  of 
Water  for  any  other  than  domestic  Purposes,  uses,  for 
any  Purposes  other  than  those  for  which  he  is  entitled 
to  use  tne  same,  any  Water  supplied  to  him  by  the 
Undertakers, — 
he  shall  for  every  snch  Offence  be  liable  to  a  Penalty  not 
exceeding  Forty  Shillings,  without  Prejudice  to  the  Kight 
of  the  Undertakers  to  recover  from  him  the  Value  of  the 
Water  misused. 

XIX.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Owner  or  Occupier  Penalty  for 
of  any  Premises  supplied  with  Water  by  the  Undertakers,  ^^J^J^j^^ 
or  any  Consumer  of  the  Water  of  the  Undertakers,  or  any  Son  of  ** 
other  Person,  to  a£Bx  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  affixed  any  ^*P«^ 
Pipe  or  Apparatus  to  a  Pipe  belonging  to  the  Undertakers, 

or  to  a  Communication  or  Service  x^ipe  belonging^  to  or 
used  by  such  Owner,  Occupier,  Consumer,  or  other  I^erson, 
or  to  make  any  Alteration  in  any  such  Comuiunication  or 
Service  Pipe,  or  in  any  Apparatus  connected  therewith, 
without  the  Consent  in  every  such  Case  of  the  Under- 
takers ;  and  if  any  Person  acts  in  any  respect  in  contra* 
vention  of  the  Provisions  of  the  present  Section,  he  shall 
for  every  such  Offence  be  liable  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding 
Five  Pounds,  without  Prejudice  to  the  Bight  of  the  Under- 
takers to  recover  Damages  from  him  in  respect  of  any  In- 
jury done  to  their  Property,  and  without  Prejudice  to  their 
Kight  to  recover  from  him  the  Value  of  any  Water  wasted, 
misused,  or  unduly  consumed. 

XX.  If  any  Person,  not  being  supplied  with  Water  by  the  Penalty  for 
Undertakers,  wrongfully  takes  or  uses  any  Water  from  any  ^^J 
Beservoir,  Watercourse,  Conduit,  or  Pipe  belonging  to  the  without 
Undertakers,  or  from  any  Pipe  leading  to  or  from  any  such  ^^^ 
Beservoir,  Watercourse,  Conduit,  or  Pipe,  or  from  any  Cis- 
tern or  other  like  Place  containing  Water  belonging  to  the 
Undertakers,  or  supplied  by  them  for  the  Use  of  any  Con- 
sumer of  the  Water  of  the  Undertakers,  he  shall  for  every  such 
Offence  be  liable  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds. 

Recovery  of  Rates. 

And  with  respect  to  the  Becovery  of  Water  Bates  and 
other  Money,  be  it  enacted  as  follows : 
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Becorery  XXI.  If  any  Person  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  to  the 
Action*  ^^  Undertakers  any  Bate  or  Sum  due  to  them  under  the 
Special  Act,  they  may  recover  the  same,  with  Costs,  in 
any  Court  of  competent  Jurisdiction ;  and  their  Remedy 
under  the  present  Section  shall  be  in  addition  to  their 
other  Bemedies  for  the  Becovery  thereof. 

SCHEDULE. 

Form  of  Order  of  Ju%txce%. 

ToAB.  of  etc. 

We  the  undersigned,  Two  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of 
the  Peace  acting  for  the  [County]  of 
do  hereby  order  and  direct  you  [and  such  Person  and  Per- 
sons as  you  may  reauire  to  aid  and  assist  you  herein],  forth- 
with to  lower  the  W  ater  in  the  \heTe  describe  the  Reservoir 
and  the  Emtent  to  which  the  Water  is  to  be  hvDered\y  and  to 
do  all  such  Works  and  Things  as  are  requisite  to  repair 
and  make  secure  the  said  Reservoir  [and  you  shall  do  as 
little  injuiy  as  possible  to  the  Property  of  the 

and  for  acting  as  you  are  hereby  directed 
this  shall  be  your  su£Scient  Warrant]. 

Given  under  our  Hands  this  Day  of 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

A.B, 
CD. 


Cap.  C. 

An  Act  to  render  Owners  of  Dogs  in  Scotland  liable  in 
certain  Cases  for  Injuries  done  by  their  Dogs  to  /SAe«p 
and  CaUle.—l28th  July  1863.] 

^  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Law  as  to  the 

Liability  of  the  Owners  of  Dogs  for  Injuries  done  to  Sheep 

and  Cattle  by  such  Dogs :'  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 

Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 

and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 

Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 

the  Autliority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Not  neces-       I.  In  any  Action  brought  against  Ihe  Owner  of  a  Dog 

previous      ^^^  Damages  in  conseauence  ot  Injury  done  by  such  Dog 

Propensity  to  any  Sheep  or  Cattle,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 

?njuro^*°     Pursuer  to  prove  a  previous  Propensity  in  such  Dog  to 

Sheep,  etc.   injure  Sheep  or  Cattle. 
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II.  The  Occupier  of  any  House  or  Place  or  Premises  in  who  ahaii 
which  anj  Doe  which  has  injured  any  Sheep  or  Cattle  has  be  deemed 
been  usually  Kept  or  permitted  to  live  or  remain  at  the  of^the^^. 
Time  of  such  Injury  shall  be  liable  as  the  Owner  of  such 
Dog,  unless  the  said  Occupier  can  prove  that  he  was  not 
the  Owner  of  such  Dog  at  the  Time  the  Injury  complained 
of  was  committed,  and  that  such  Dog  was  kept  or  permitted 
to  live  or  remain  in  the  said  House  or  Place  or  Premises 
without  his  Sanction  or  Knowledge. 

ni.  This  Act  shall  extend  to  Scotland  only.  Extent  of 

•^  Act 


Cap.  CV. 

An  Act  to  remove  certain  Restrictione  on  the  Negotiation  of 
Promieeory  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  under  a  limited 
Sum.— 12m  July  1863.] 

Sb  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal^  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assemblea^  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Act  passed 
in  the  Seventeenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the 
Third,  Chapter  Thirty,  and  so  much  and  such  Part  and 
Parts  of  any  other  Act  or  Acts  as  continue  or  revive  the 
said  Act,  or  as  prohibit  or  restrain,  or  impose  any  Penalty 
for  or  on  account  of  the  publishing,  uttering,  or  negotiating 
in  England  of  any  Promissory  or  other  Note,  not  being  a 
Note  payable  to  Bearer  on  Demand,  Bill  of  Exchange, 
Draft,  or  Undertaking  in  Writing,  being  negotiable  or 
transferable,  for  the  Payment  of  Twenty  Shillings,  or  above 
that  Sum  and  less  than  Five  Pounds,  or  on  which  Twenty 
Shillings,  or  above  that  Sum  and  less  than  Five  Pounds, 
shall  remain  undischarged,  made,  drawn,  or  endorsed  in 
any  other  Manner  than  as  directed  by  the  said  Act  of  the 
Seventeenth  Year  aforesaid,   and   also,  the   Seventeenth 

*  Section  and  Schedules  (C.)  and  (D^  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Years  of  Her  Majestys  Reign, 
Chapter  Thirty-eight,  requiring  or  directing  that  all  such 
Notes,  Bills,  Drafts,  or  u  ndertakings  as  aforesaid  which 
shall  be  issued  in  Scotland  shall  be  made,  drawn,  or  endorsed 
according  to  the  Forms  contained  in  the  said  Schedules  re- 
spectively, shall  be  and  the  same  is  and  are  hereby  repealed. 

II.  This  Act  shall  continue  in  force  for  Three  Years, 
and  until  the  End  of  the  then  next  ensuing  Session  of  Par- 
liament. 


17  G.  3.  c. 
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Cap.  CIX. 

An  Act  for  remedying  certain  Defects  in  the  Lato  relatiug 
to  the  Removal  of  Prisoners  in  Scotland. — [28</*  July 
1863.] 

^  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Law  for  the  Be- 
moval  of  Prisoners  in  Scotland:^  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

I.  When  any  Prisoner  shall  hereafter  be  received  into  a 
Prison  by  Removal  from  another  Prison,  it  shall  be  lawful, 
under  the  Rules  in  force  in  the  Prison  into  which  he  is  so 
received,  to  punish  him  for  any  Misconduct  which  he  may 
have  committed  in  the  Coarse  of  such  Removal,  or  within 
the  Period  of  Twenty-four  Hours  before  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  same,  as  if  such  Misconduct  had  been  committed 
by  him  within  the  Prison  into  which  he  is  so  received. 

n.  When  by  any  Sentence  of  a  Circuit  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary in  Scotland  an  Offender  is  sentenced  to  Penal  Servi- 
tude, or  to  Imprisonment  for  a  Period  of  Nine  Months  or 
upwards,  such  Sentence  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  and  is  here- 
by declared  to  be,  a  Sentence  which  shall  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Removal  of  such  Offender  from  the  Bar  to 
the  chief  Local  Prison  situated  in  the  Town  in  vvhich  such 
Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  is  then  sitting,  and  by  his 
Detention  in  such  Prison  until  he  is  removed  therefrom  in 
due  Course  of  Law,  unless  such  Sentence  shall  contain  a 
Clause  that  such  Offender  shall  not  be  detained  in  such 
Prison,  or  shall  only  be  detained  therein  for  a  Length  of 
Time  specified  in  the  Sentence. 


Cap.  CXIL 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  Exercise  of  Poxoers  under  Special 
Acts  for  the  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Telegraphs, 
—\2ith  July  1863.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assemblecl,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 
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Preliminary. 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Telegraph  Act,  1863.    ShoHTitic. 

II.  This  Act  shall  apply —  Appiica- 
(1.)  To  every  Company  to  be  hereafter  authorized  by  ^cttoS" 

Special  Act  of  Parliament  to  constract  and  main-  future 
tain  Telegraphs :  Telegraph 

(2.)  To  every  Company  so  antnonzed  before  the  passing  and  also, 
of  this  Act  by  any  such  Special  Act,  notwith-  ™^«p*  ^ 
Standing  anything  in  any  such  Special  Act  con-  Excep- 
tained, — but  so  that,  except  as  herein-after  ex-  »i"ngtoaii 
pressly  provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  give  Tcie^ph 
to  any  Owner,  Lessee,  or  Occupier  of  Lana,  or  Oompanie«. 
other  Person,  or  to  any  Body  as  against  any  such 
Company  as  last  aforesaid,  in  respect  of  anything 
lawfully  done  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  by 
such  Company  under  any  such  Special  Act,  any 
further    or    other  Right,   Power,   Jurisdiction, 
Authority,  or  Remedy  than  he  or  they  would 
have  had  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed:  Pro- 
vided also,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  snail  interfere 
with  the  Maintenance  or  Repair,  under  any  such 
Special  Act,  of  any  Work  lawfully  constructed 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act  by  any  such  Com- 
pany under  any  such  Special  Act,  or  with  the 
mcreasing  of  the  Number  of  the  Wires  forming 
Part  of  any  such  Work  ;  and  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  relieve  any  such  Company  fi'om  any 
Obligation  or  Liability  under  any  Agreement 
made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  shall  make 
lawful  any  Work  constructed  by  the  Company 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act  which  is  the  Sub- 
ject of  any  Proceedings  at  Law  or  in  Equity 
pending  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  which  has 
been  constructed  without  such  Consent  as  was 
required  for  the  Construction  thereof  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act. 

III.   In  this  Act —  Interpreta- 

The  Term*  the  Company'  means  any  Company  to  be  ^onof 
hereafter  authorizea  as  aforesaid  (herein-after  distin-  *™'* 
guished  by  the  Term  'future  Company*),  or  any  Com- 

Eany  already  so  authorized  (herein-after  distinguished 
y  the  Term  *  existing  Company*): 
The  Term  *  Telegraph '  means  a  Wire  or  Wires  used  for 
the  Purpose  of  Telegraphic  Communication,  with  any 
Casing,  Coating,  Tube,  or  Pipe  inclosing  the  same, 
and  any  Apparatus  connected  therewith  for  the  Pur- 
pose ox  Telegraphic  Communication : 
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The  Term  *Post'  means  a  Post,  Pole,  Standard,  Stay, 
Strut,  or  other  aboveground  Contrivance  for  carrying, 
suspending:,  or  supporting  a  Telegraph : 

The  Term  *  Work'  mcludes  Teleeraphs  and  Posts: 

The  Term  '  Street'  means  a  public  Way  situate  within 
a  City,  Town,  or  Village,  or  between  Lands  continu- 
ously built  upon  on  either  Side,  and  repaired  at  the 
public  Expense,  or  at  the. Expense  of  any  Turnpike  or 
other  public  Trust,  or  rations  tenurcB^  including  the 
Footpaths  of  such  Way,  and  any  Bridge  forming 
Part  thereof: 

The  Term  '  public  Boad'  means  a  public  Highway  for 
Carriages  being  repaired  at  the  public  Expense,  or  at 
the  Expense  of  any  Turnpike  or  other  public  Trust, 
or  ratione  tenurcSy  and  not  being  a  Street,  including 
the  Footpaths  of  such  public  Highw^,  and  any  Bridge 
forming  Part  thereof,  and  also  any  Land  by  the  Side 
and  forming  Part  of  such  a  public  Highway,  but  not 
including  a  Railway  or  Canal : 

The  Term  ^Railway'  includes  any  Station,  Work,  or 
Building  connected  with  a  Railway : 

The  Term  ^  Canal '  includes  Navigation  or  navigable 
River,  and  any  Dock,  Basin,  Towing-path,  Wharf, 
Work,  or  Building  connected  with  a  Canal : 

The  Term  ^  Land'  means  Land  not  being  a  Street  or 

!)ublic  Road,  and  not  being  Land  by  the  Side  and 
brming  Part  of  a  public  Road,  and  includes  Land 
laid  out  for  and  proposed  by  the  Owner  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  Street  or  public  Road : 

The  Term  'Body'  includes  a  Body  of  Trustees  or 
Commissioners,  Municipal  Corporation,  Grand  Jur}-, 
Board,  Vestry,  Company,  or  Society,  whether  incor- 
porated or  not ;  and  any  Provision  referring  to  a  Body 
applies  to  a  Person,  as  the  Case  may  require : 

The  Term  '  Person '  includes  Corporation  Aggregate  or 
Sole: 

The  Term  '  the  Board  of  Trade '  means  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for  the 
Time  being  appointed  for  the  Consideration  of  Matters 
relating  to  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations : 

The  Term  'Justice'  means  Justice  of  the  Peace  acting 
for  the  Place  where  the  Matter  requiring  the  Cogni- 
zance of  any  such  Justice  arises : 

The  Term  <  fwo  Justices '  means  Two  or  moi«  Justices 
met  and  acting  together,  or  any  One  Police  Magistrate 
or  Justice  having  by  Law  Authority  to  act  alone  for 
any  Purpose  with  the  Powers  of  Two  Justices : 

The  Term  <  Sheriff'  means  the  Sheriff  Depute  of  the 
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County  or  Ward  of  a  Coanty  in  Scotland^  and  the 
Steward   Depute  of  the  Stewartry  in  Seotlandj  in 
which  the  Matter  submitted  to  the  Cognizance  of  the 
Sheri£P  ariges^  and  includes  the  Substitutes  of  such 
Sheriff  Depute  and  Steward  Depute  respectively. 
rV*  The  Provisions  of  The  Railways  Clauses  Consolida-  Beooveryof 
tion  Act,  1845,  with  respect  to  the  Recovery  of  Damages  q^!^-^ 
not  specially  provided  for,  and  of  Penalties,  and  to  the  penseB^aAd 
Determination  of  any  other  Matter  referred  to  Justices,  renaities. 
and  the  Provisions  of  The  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation 
(Seotiand)  Act,  1845,  with  respect  to  the  Reooverjr  of 
Damages  not  specially  provided  for,  and  to  the  Determina- 
tion of  any  otner  Matter  referred  to  the  Sheriff,  or  to 
Justices,  shall,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  and  save 
so  far  as  the  same  are  inconsistent  with  any  express  Pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  be  incorporated  with  this  Act;  and 
Terms  used  in  those  Provisions  shall  be  interpreted  as  the 
same  Terms  are  directed  to  be  interpreted  in  this  Act. 

V.  The  following  Provisions  shall  apply  to  Notices  and  ProTuions 
Consents  under  this  Act :  Jfotioee 

(1.)  Every  Notice  or  Consent  shall  be  in  Writing  or  andCon- 

Print,  or  partly  in  Writing  and  partly  in  Print :  ■*''**• 
(2.)  Any  Notice  to  or  by  the  Company  or  a  Body  having 
die  Control  of  a  Street  or  public  Road,  or  of  the 
Sewerage  or  Drainage  thereunder,  may  be  given 
to  or  by  the  Secretary,  Clerk,  or  Surveyor,  or 
other  Wkq  Officer  (if  any)  of  the  Company  or  of 
such  Body,  as  the  Case  may  be : 
(3.)  Any  Consent  may  be  given  on  such  pecuniary  or 
other  Terms  or  Conditions  (being  in  themselves 
lawfol)  or  subject  to  sucli  Stipulations  as  to  the 
Time  or  Mode  of  Execution  or  any  Work,  or  as 
to  the  Removal  or  Alteration,  in  any  Event,  of 
any  Work,  or  as  to  any  other  Thing  connected 
with  or  relative  to  any  Work,  as  the  Person  or 
Body  giving  Consent  thinks  fit. 

General  Powers  of  Company. 

yi.  Subject  to  the  Restrictions  and  Provisions  herein-  General 
after  contuned,  the  Company  may  execute   Works  as  JJ^^o^te  ^ 

follows:  which  a 

(1.)  They  may  place  and  maintain  a  Telegraph  under  Telegraph 
any  Street  or  public  Road,  and  may  alter  or  re-  may^e^ 

move  the  same :  J^^^VTth^ 

(2.)  They  may  place  and  maintain  a  Telegraph  over,  ^tnc-  ^ 
along,  or  across  any  Street  or  public  Road,  and  tionBofthis 
place  and  maintain  Posts  in  or  upon  any  Street  or     ^^ 
public  Road,  and  may  alter  or  remove  the  same : 
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(3.)  They  tnay^  for  the  Purposes  aforesaid,  open  or  break 
up  any  Street  or  public   Road,  and  alter  the 
Position  thereunder  of  any  Pipe  (not  being  a 
Main)  for  the  Supply  of  TV  ater  or  Gas : 
(4.)  They  may  place  and  maintain  a  Telegraph  and 
Posts  under,  in,  upon,  over,  ^ongy  or  across  any 
Land  or  Building,  or  any  Railway  or  Canal,  or 
any  Estuary  or  Branch  of  the  Sea,  or  the  Shore 
or  Bed  of  any  Tidal  Water,  and  may  alter  or 
remove  the  same : 
Provided  always,  that  the  Company  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
acquire  any  Right  other  than  that  of  User  only  in  the  Soil 
of  any  Street  or  public  Road  under,  in,  upon,  over,  along, 
or  across  which  tiiey  place  any  Work. 

VII.  In  the  Exercise  of  the  Powers  given  by  the  last 
foregoing  Section  the  Company  shall  do  as  little  Damage 
as  may  be,  and  shall  make  full  Compensation  to  all  Bodies 
and  Persons  interested  for  all  Damage  sustained  by  them 
by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  the  Exercise  of  such  Powers, 
the  Amount  and  Application  of  such  Compensation  to  be 
determined  in  manner  provided  by  The  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  The  Lands  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation {Scotland)  Act,  1845,  respectively,  and  any  Act 
amending  those  Acts,  for  the  Determination  of  the  Amount 
and  Application  of  Compensation  for  Lands  taken  or  in- 
juriously affected. 

VIII.  In  the  Exercise  of  the  aforesaid  Powers,  the  Com- 
pany shall  also  be  subject  to  the  following  Restrictions : 

(1.)  They  shall  cause  as  little  Detriment  or  Inconvenience 
as  Circumstances  admit  to  the  Body  or  Person  to 
or  by  whom  any  Pipe  for  the  Supply  of  Water 
or  Gas  belongs  or  is  used : 

(2.)  Before  they  alter  the  Position  of  any  such  Pipe  they 
shall  give  to  the  Body  to  whom  the  same  belongs 
Notice  of  their  Intention  to  do  so,  specifying  the 
Time  at  which  they  wiU  begin  to  do  so,  such 
Notice  to  be  given  Twenty-four  Hours  at  least 
before  the  Commencement  of  the  Work  for 
effecting  such  Alteration : 

(3.)  The  Company  shall  not  execute  such  Work  except 
under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Body  to  whom 
such  Pipe  belongs,  unless  such  Body  refuses  or 
neglects  to  give  such  Superintendence  at  the 
Time  specified  in  the  Notice  for  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Work,  or  discontinues  the  same  dar- 
ing the  Work  ;  and  the  Company  shall  execnte 
such  Work  to  the  reasonable  oatisfaction  of  such 
Body  2 
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(4.)  The  Company  shall  pay  all  reasonable  Expenses  to 
which  such  Body  may  be  put  on  account  of  such 
Superintendence : 
And  the  Body  to  whom  any  such  Pipe  belongs  may,  when 
and  as  Occasion  requires,  alter  the  Position  of  any  Work 
of  the  Company  already  constructed,  or  to  be  hereafter 
constructed,  under,  in,  or  upon  a  Street  or  public  £oad, 
on  the  same  Conditions  as  are  by  the  last  foregoing  and 
present  Sections  imposed  on  the  Company  in  relation  to 
such  a  Body,  mutatia  mutandis. 

Restrictions  as  to  Telegraphs  under  Streets  and  public  Roads. 

IX.  The  Company  shall  not  place  a  Telegraph  under  ^°**°P^"^ 
any  Street  within  the  Limits  of  the  District  over  which  ^ndeT*^  * 
the  Authority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ex-  streetBin 
tends,  or  of  any  City  or  Municipal  Borough  or  Town  J^dUrge* 
Corporate,  or  of  any  Town  having  a  Population  of  Thirty  Towns 
thousand  Inhabitants  or  upwards  (according  to  the  latest  qo^^qV 
Census),  except  with  the  Consent  of  the  Bodies  having  the 
Control  of  the  Streets  within  such  respective  Limits. 

X.  Where  the  Company  has  obtamed  Consent  to  the  ^©pth» 
placing,  or  by  virtue  of  the  Powers  of  the  Company  under  of'iu^r- 
this  Act  intends  to  proceed  with  the  placing,  of  a  Telegraph  f^^F^ 
under  a  Street  or  public  Road,  the  Depth,  Course,  and  be^^^ned 
Position  at  and  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  placed  shall  be  on  between 
settled  between  the  Company  and  the  following  Bodies :  bo^^Au- 

The  Body  having  the  Control  of  the  Street  or  public  thority  and 

Road  •  Company, 

xwuau.  ^        or  else  to 

The  Body  having  the  Control  of  the  Sewerage  or  Drain*  be  deter. 
age  thereunder :  ?*2?*  ^^ 

«g«  i.Mv.*««ii«v.»  .      ^  ,    T^    1        Justices  or 

But  if  such  Settlement  is  not  come  to  with  any  such  Body,  SherifF. 

the  following  Provisions  shall  take  effect : — 

(1.)  The  Company  may  give  to  such  Body  a  Notice 
specifying  the  Depth,  Course,  and  Position  which 
the  Company  desires : 
(2.)  If  the  Body  to  whom  such  Notice  is  given  does  not, 
within  Twenty-eight  Days  after  the  giving  of 
such  Notice,  give  to  the  Company  a  Counter- 
Notice  objecting  to  the  Proposal  of  the  Company, 
and  specifying  the  Depth,  Course,  and  Position 
which  such  nodj  desires,  they  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  agreed  to  the  Proposal  of  the  Company : 
(3.)  In  the  event  of  ultimate  Difference  between  the 
Company  and  such  Body,  the  Depth,  Course, 
and  Position  shall  be  determined  in  England  or 
Ireland  by  Two  Justices,  and  in  Scotland  by  Two 
Justices  or  the  Sheriff. 
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XI.  Every  nndergroand  Tnbe  or  Pipe  of  the  Company 
shall  be  so  mari^ed  as  to  distiogiush  it  fixmi  Tabes  or  ripes 
of  every  other  Company. 

XII.  The  Company  shall  not  place  a  Telegraph  over, 
along,  or  across  a  Street  or  pnbhc  Boad,  or  a  Post  in  or 
npon  a  Street  or  pablic  Boao,  except  with  the  Consent  of 
the  Body  having  the  Control  of  sach  Street  or  puhhc 
Road ;  and  where  a  public  Boad  passes  through  or  by  the 
Side  of  any  Park  or  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  where  a  pablic 
Boad  crosses,  by  means  of  a  Bridge  or  Viaduct,  or  abnts 
on  any  ornamental  Water  belonging  to  any  Park  or 
Pleasure  Grounds,  and  where  a  public  Boad  crosses  or 
abuts  on  a  private  Drive  through  any  Park  or  Pleasure 
Grounds,  or  to  any  Mansion,  the  Company  shall  not,  with- 
out, or  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with,  the  Consent  of 
the  Owner,  Lessee,  and  Occupier  of  such  Park,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  or  Mansion,  place  any  Work  above  Ground  on 
such  public  Boad. 

XIIL  Where  any  Landowner  or  other  Person  is  liable 
for  the  Bepair  of  any  Street  or  public  Boad  (notwithstand- 
ing that  the  same  is  dedicated  to  the  Public),  the  Company 
shall  not  place  any  Work  under,  in,  upon,  over,  along,  or 
across  such  Street  or  public  Boad,  except  with  the  Consent 
of  such  Landowner  or  other  person,  in  addition  to  the  Con- 
sent of  the  Body  having  the  Control  of  such  Street  or  public 
Boad,  where  under  this  Act  such  last-mentioned  Consent 
is  required :  Provided,  that  where  the  Company  places  a 
Telegraph  across  or  over  any  Street  or  public  Boad  they 
shall  not  place  it  so  low  as  to  stop,  hinder,  or  interfere  with 
the  Passage  for  any  Parpose  whatsoever  along  the  Street 
or  public  Boad. 
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Removal  of  Works  affecting  Streets  and  public  Roads* 

XIY.  In  the  following  Cases — 

(1.)  If  any  Part  of  the  Compan/s  Works  is  abandoned, 
or  suffered  to  fall  into  Decay ; 

(2.)  If  the  Company  is  dissolved,  or  ceases  for  Six  Months 
to  carry  on  Business, 
the  Body  having  the  Control  of  any  Street  or  public  Boad, 
or  the  Owner  of  any  Land  or  Building  aflfected  (in  the 
former  Case)  by  such  Part  of  the  Ccmipany's  Works  as 
aforesaid,  or  (in  the  latter  Case)  by  any  of  the  CompanVs 
Works,  mav  give  Notice  to  the  Company,  pc  leave  a  Notice 
at  the  last  known  Office  or  Place  ot  Business  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  the  Effect  that  if  such  Works  as  are  specified  in 
the  Notice  are  not  removed  within  One  Month  after  the 
Notice  given  or  left,  the  same  will  be  removed  by  the  Body 
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hsTing  snch  Control,  or  by  such  Owner ;  and  in  ev^  such 
Case,  unless  such  Worliui  are  removed  accordingly,  the 
Body  having  such  Control  or  such  Owner  may,  without 
Prdudice  to  any  Remedy  against  the  Company,  remove 
such  Works,  or  any  Part  thereof^  and  sell  the  Materials 
thereof  or  of  any  Part  thereof,  and,  out  of  the  Proceeds  of 
such  Sale,  reimburse  themselves  their  Expenses  relative  to 
such  Notice,  Bemoval,.  and  Sale,  and  consequent  thereon 
(rendering  the  Overplus,  if  any,  to  the  Company),  and 
may  recover  any  unpaid  Residue  of  such  Expenses  from 
the  Company.  The  present  Section  shall  apply  to  an 
existing  Company,  in  respect  of  any  Work  already  con- 
structs or  to  be  hereafbr  constructed,  as  well  as  to  a 
future  Company. 

XV.  In  case  ther  Body  having  the  Control  of  any  Street  ^V^*^*  °^ 
or  public  Road  at  any  l^ime  hereafter  resolves  to  alter  the  of  sCUt  or 
Line  or  Level  of  any  Portion  of  such  Street  or  Road  under,  Boad,Oom- 
in,  upon,  over,  along,  or  across  which  any  Work  of  the  ^oJe  anST 
Company  constructed  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  replace  the 
this  Act  is  placed,  the  Company  shall  from  Time  to  Time  ^nder  or 
be  bound,  on  receiving  One  Month*s  Notice  of  such  in-  over  the 
tended  Alteration,  and  at  their  own  Expense,  to  remove  ^^^ 
such  Work,  and  to  replace  the  same  in  such  Position  and 
Manner  in  all  respects  as  may  be  required  by  such  Body, 

or,  in  the  event  of  Difference  between  such  Body  and  the 
Company,  in  such  Position  and  Manner  in  all  respects  as 
may  be  determined  in  England  or  Ireland  by  Two  Justices, 
and  in  Scotland  by  Two  Justices  or  the  Sheriff. 

XVI.  Where  the  Company  has,  before  the  passing  of  BemoTai  of 
this  Act,  placed  Posts  in  or  upon  a  Street  or  puWic  Road,  pJJ^"'^*  ' 
and  the  Body  having  the  Control  of  the  Street  or  Road  placed  be- 
considers  the  Position  of  any  such  Post  to  be  dangerous  or  |n"^§'i^{B 
inconvenient,  the  following  Provisions  shall  take  efiect : —    Aet 

(1.)  Such  Body  may  give  to  the  Company  a  Notice 
requiring  them  to  remove  or  alter  the  Position  of 
such  Post,  and  specifying  the  Grounds  of  such 
Requisition : 

(2.)  The  Company  either  shall,  within  Fourteen  Days 
after  Receipt  of  such  Notice,  remove  or  alter  tne 
,  Position  of  the  Post  in   accordance  with  the 

Notice ;  or  else,  if  they  do  not  intend  to  remove 
or  alter  the  Position  of  the  Post  in  accordance 
with  the  Notice,  shall,  within  One  Week  aftier 
Receipt  of  the  Notice,  deliver  to  such  Body  a 
Counter-Notice,  specifying  their  Objection  to 
such  Removal  or  Alteration  : 

(3.)  Such  Body  may  send  Copies  of  the  Notice  and 
Counter-Notice  to  the  Board  of  Trade  t 
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(4.)  As  soon  as  may  be  after  Receipt  of  sach  Copies,  the 
Board  of  Trade  shall  (unless  the  Difference  be- 
tween the  Body  giving  the  Notice  and  the  Com- 
pany is  arranged)  make  Inqairy  and  Examination, 
and  hear  and  determine  the  Matter  of  tlie  Notice 
and  Counter-Notice : 

(5.)  On  hearing  any  such  Matter,  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  direct  that  the  Company  shall  comply  with 
the  Notice,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  subject  to  any 
such  Modifications  as  the  Board  of  Trade  pre- 
scribes, or  on  condition  that  the  Body  giving  the 
Notice  shall  afford  to  the  Company  ail  reasonable 
and  proper  Facilities  in  their  Grower  for  substitut- 
ing some  other  Work  for  that  to  which  the  Notice 
relates,  or  on  any  such  other  Condition  as  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  seems,  according  to  the  Circum- 
stances of  the  Case,  just  and  expedient,  and  the 
Expenses  incurred  in  or  about  such  Removal  or 
Alteration  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  Com- 

Eany  or  by  the  Body  giving  the  Notice,  or  partly 
y  one  and  partly  by  the  other,  as  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  seems,  according  to  the  Circumstances 
of  the  Case,  just  and  expedient,  the  Amount  of 
such  Expenses  to  be  determined  in  case  of 
Difierence  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Restrictions  as  to  the  opening  of  Streets  and  public 

Roads, 

streets  and  XYII.  Subject  to  any  special  Stipulations  made  with  a 
1^^  Company  bv  the  Body  having  the  Control  of  a  Street  or 
opened  public  Road,  and  to  any  Determinations,  Orders,  or  Direc- 
onijr  after  tions  of  the  Justices  or  Sheriff  as  aforesaid,  where  the 
unde*r*  ***  Company  proceeds  to  open  or  break  up  a  Street  or  public 
Superin.  Roao,  the  following  Provisions  shall  take  effect : — 
tendenoe.         ^^y  rpj^^  Company  shall  give  to  the  Bodies  between 

whom  respectively  and  the  Company  the  Depth, 
Course,  and  Position  of  a  Telegraph  under  such 
Street  or  public  Road  are  herein-before  required 
to  be  settled  or  determined,  Notice  of  their  In- 
tention to  open  or  break  up  such  Street  or  public 
Road,  specifying  the  Time. at  which  they  will 
begin  to  do  so, — such  Notice  to  be  given,  in  the 
Case  of  an  underground  Work,  Ten  Days  at 
least,  and  in  the  Case  of  an  abovegronnd  Work 
Five  Days  at  least,  before  the  Commencement  of 
the  Work;  except  in  case  of  Emergency,  in 
which  Case  Notice  of  the  Work  proposed  shall 
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be  given  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  Commence- 
ment thereof: 
(2.)  The  Company  shall  not  (save  in  case  of  Emergency) 
open  or  break  up  any  Street  or  public  Road, 
except  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Bodies 
to  whom  respectively  Notice  is  by  the  present 
Section  required  to  be  given,  unless  such  Bodies 
respectively  refuse  or  neglect  to  give  such  Super- 
intendence at  the  Time  specified  in  the  Notice 
for  the  Commencement  of  the  Work,  or  discon- 
tinue the  same  during  the  Work : 
(3.)  The  Company  shall  pay  all  reasonable  Expenses  to 
which  such  Bodies  respectively  may  be  put  on 
account  of  such  Superintendence. 
XYIII.  Subject  to  any  such   special   Stipulations   as  streets  and 
aforesaid,  after  the  Company  has  opened  or  broken  up  a  j^^g  tobe 
Street  or  public  £oad  they  shall  be  under  the  following  restored 
further  Obligations : —  .  ^^^^^l 

(1.)  They  shall,  with  all  convenient  Speed,  complete  the  for  Six 
Work  on  account  of  which  they  opened  or  broke  Months. 
up  the  same,  and  fill  in  the  Ground,  and  make 
good  the  Surface,  and  generally  restore  the  Street 
•  or  public  Road  to  as  good  a  Condition  as  that 
in  which  it  was  before  being  opened  or  broken 
up,    and   carry  away  all    Rubbish    occasioned 
thereby : 
(2.)  They  shall  in  the  meantime  cause  the  Place  where 
the  Street  or  public  Road  is  opened  or  broken  up 
to  be  fenced  and  watched,  and  to  be  properly 
lighted  at  Night : 
(3.)  They  shall  pay  all  reasonable  Expenses  of  keeping 
the  Street  or  public  Road  in  good  Repair  for 
Six  Months  after  the  same  is  restored,  so  far  as 
such  Expenses  may  be  increased  by  such  opening 
or  breakmg  up : 
If  the  Company  fans  to  comply  in  any  respect  with  the  Pen&ity. 
Provisions  of  the  present  Section,  they  shall  for  every  such 
Offence  (without  Prejudice  to  the  Right  of  any  Person  to 
enforce  specific  Performance  of  the  Requirements  of  this 
Act,  or  to  any  other  Remedy  against  them)  be  liable  to  a 
Penalty  not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds,  and  to  a  further 
Penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds  for  each  Day  during 
which  any  such  Failure  continues  after  the  First  Day  when 
such  Penalty  was  adjudged ;  and  any  such  Penalty  shall 
(notwithstanding  anything  herein-before,  or  in  any  Act 
relating  to  Municipal  Corporations,  or  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force,  or  in  any  other  Act,  contained)  go  and  be-> 

k 
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long  to  the  Body  having  the  Control  of  the  Street  or  public 
Boad,  and  shall  form  Part  of  the  Funds  applicable  by  them 
to  the  Maintenance  of  the  Street  or  public  Road. 
Power  to  XIX.  Whenever  the  permanent  Surface  or  Soil  of  any 
|^^^J|_  Street  or  public  Road  is  oroken  up  or  opened  by  the  Com- 
thorities  to  pany,  it  snail  be  lawful  for  the  Body  having  the  Control  of 
WorkiT  d  ^^  Street  or  Road,  in  case  they  think  it  expedient  so  to 
charge  the  do,  to  fill  in  the  Ground,  and  to  make  good  tne  Pavement 
to^r^oT  ^^  Surface  or  Soil  so  broken  up  or  opened,  and  to  cwry 
pany.  away  the  Rubbish  occasioned  thereby,  instead  of  permitting 

such  Work  to  be  done  by  the  Company ;  and  the  Costs 
and  Expenses  of  filling  in  euch  Ground,  and  of  making 
l^ood  the  Pavement  or  Soil  so  broken  up  or  opened,  shall 
be  repaid  on  Demand  to  tho  Body  having  the  Control  of 
the  Street  or  Road  by  the  Company,  and  in  default  there- 
in may  be  recovered  by  the  Body  having  the  Control  of 
the  Street  or  Road  firom  the  Company  as  a  Penalty  is  or 
may  be  recoverable  from  the  Company. 
Beetrio-  XX.  The  Company  shall  not  stop  or  impede  Traffic  in 

imDeS-  *"7  Street  or  public  Road,  or  into  or  out  of  any  Street  or 
ments  to  puolic  Road,  further  than  is  necessary  for  the  pi*oper  Exe- 
Traffic  cution  of  their  Works.  They  shall  not  close  against  Traffic 
more  than  One  Third  in  Width  of  any  Street  or  public 
Road,  or  of  any  Way  opening  into  any  Street  or  public 
Boad,  at  One  Time ;  and  in  case  Two  Thirds  of  such 
Street  or  Road  are  not  wide  enough  to  allow  Two  Car- 
riages to  pass  each  other,  they  shall  not  occupy  with  their 
Works  at  One  Time  more  than  Fifi;y  Yards  m  Length  of 
the  One  Third  thereof,  except  with  the  special  Consent  of 
the  Body  having  the  Control  thereof 

Resfrictione  as  to  Works  affecting  priioate  or  Crown  Property. 

Ab  to  XXI.  The  Company  shall  not  place  any  Work  by  the 

STOtinff  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^"^  ^^  Building,  so  as  to  stop,  hinder,  or 
Crown  interfere  with  Ingress  or  Egress  for  any  Purpose  to  or 
Property,  fj^m  ^q  same,  or  place  any  WoA  under,  in,  upon,  over, 
along,  or  across  any  Land  or  Building,  except  with  the 
previous  Consent  in  every  Case  of  the  Owner,  Lessee,  and 
Occupier  of  such  Land  or  Building,  which  Consent,  in 
case  of  any  Land  or  Building  belonging  to  or  enjoyed  by 
the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty  in  right  of  Her 
Crown,  may  be  given  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Time  being  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Bevenues,  or  One  of  them  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty : 
Provided  always,  that  with  respect  to  Lands  and  Buildings, 
situate  within  the  Limits  of  the  District  over  which  the 
Authority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  extends 
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2iermn-after  referred  to  as  die  Metropolis),  or  within  the 
imits  of  any  City  or  Municipal  Borough  or  Town  Cor- 
porate,  or  any  Town  having  a  Population  of  Thirty  thou- 
sand Inhabitants  or  upwardis^  according  to  the  latest  Census 
(herein-after  referred  to  as  a  City  or  large  Town),  if  the 
Body  having  the  Control  of  any  Street  m  the  Metropolis 
or  a  City  or  large  Town,  consents  to  the  placing  of  Works 
by  the  Company  in,  upon,  over,  along,  or  across  that 
Street,  then  and  in  every  such  Case  that  Consent  shall 
(unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  the  Terms  thereof)  be 
8u£Bcient  Authority  for  the  Company,  without  any  further 
Consent,  except  as  to  any  Land  or  Building  belonging  to 
or  enjoyed  by  Her  Majesty  in  right  of  Her  Crown,  to  place 
and  maintain  a  Telegraph  over,  along,  or  across  an^  Build- 
ing adjoining  to  or  near  the  Street,  and  situate  within  the 
Limits  of  the  District  over  which  the  Powers  of  the  con- 
senting Body  extend,  or  over,  along,  or  across  any  Land, 
not  being  laid  out  as  Building  Land,  or  not  being  a  Garden 
or  Pleasure  Ground,  adjoining  to  or  near  the  Street  and 
situate  within  the  same  Limits,  subject  nevertheless  to  the 
following  Provisions : — 

(1.)  Twenty^one  Days  at  least  before  the  Company 
proceeds  to  place  a  Telegraph  by  virtue  or  the 
Authority  so  conferred,  they  shall  publish  a 
Notice  stating  they  have  obtained  the  Consent 
of  such  Body  as  aforesaid,  and  describing  the 
intended  Course  of  such  Telegraph : 
(2.)  Where  the  Company  by  virtue  of  the  Authority  so 
conferred  places  a  Telegraph  directly  over  any 
Dwelling  House,  they  shall  not  place  it  at  a  less 
Height  above  the  Roof  thereof  than  Six  Feet,  if 
the  Owner,  Lessee,  or  Occupier  thereof  objects 
to  their  placmg  it  at  a  less  Height : 
(3.)  K  at  any  Time  the  Owner,  Lessee,  or  Occupier  of 
any  Building  or  Land  adjoining  to  a  Building, 
directly  over  which  Building  or  Land  the  Com- 
pany by  virtue  of  the  Authority  so  conferred 
places  a  Telegraph,  desires  to  raise  the  Buildins 
to  a  greater  Height,  or  to  extend  it  over  sucn 
Land,  the  Company  shall  increase  the  Height  or 
otherwise  alter  the  Position  of  the  Telegraph,  so 
that  the  same  may  not  interfere  wjth  the  raising 
or  Extension  of  the  Building,  within  Fourteen 
Days  after  receiving  from  the  Owner,  Lessee,  or 
Occupier,  a  Notice  of  his  Intention  to  raise  or 
extend  the  Building,  or  in  case  of  Difference 
between  the  Company  and  the  Owner,  Lessee, 
or  Occupier  as  to  his  Intention,  then   within 
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Fonrteen    Days    after  receiving  a  Certificate^ 
signed  bj  a  Jastice  of  the  Peace,  certifying  that 
he  is  satisfied  of  the  Intention  of  the  Owner, 
Lessee,    or    Occapier  to   raise   or  extend  the 
Building : 
(4.)  The  Company  shall  make  fnll  Compensation  to  the 
Owner,  Lessee,  and  Occupier  of  any  Land  or 
Building  over,  along,  or  across  which  the  Com- 
pany by  virtue  of  the  Authority  so  conferred 
E laces  a  Telegraph,  and  which  may  be  shown  to 
e  in  any  respect  prejudicially  afiected  thereby, 
the  Amount  of  such  Compensation  to  be  deter- 
mined in  manner  provided  by  the  said  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  respectively  and  any 
Act  amending  those  Acts  for  the  Determination 
of  the  Amount  of  Compensation  with  respect  to 
Lands  injuriously  afiected : 
Provided  also,  that  the  Consent  of  any  Person  occupjnnc; 
as  a  Tenant  from  Year  to  Year  only  shall  not  be  required, 
nor  shall  any  Person  so  occupjring  be  entitled  to  such 
Compensation  as  aforesaid. 
Company         x!xil.  Subject  and  without  Prejudice  to  the  foregoing 
Td^mphs  Provisions,  the  Company  shall  not  place  a  Telegraph  above 
above  Grouud,  or  a  Post,  within  Ten  Yards  of  a  Dwelling  House, 

Mid^PMts,    ^'  place  a  Telegraph  above  Ground,  across  an  Avenue  or 
within         Approach  to  a  Dwelling  House,  except  subject  and  accord- 
DiSince  of  ^"S  ^^  ^^^  following  Kestrictions  and  Provisions  : — 
DweUing         (1.)  They  shall  in  each  such  Case  obtain  the  Consent  of 
^^J^  the  Occupier  (if  any)  of  such  Dwelling  House, 

Consent  of  and  if  there  is  no  Occupier,  then  of  the  Lessee 

Occupier,  entitled  to  Possession,  and  if  there  is  none,  then 

of  the  Owner : 
(2.)  The  Consent  of  an  Occupier  shall  be  eflective  only 

during  the  Continuance  of  his  Occupation : 
(3.)  On  the  l?ermination  of  the  Occupation  of  any  Oc- 
cupier the  Lessee  or  Owner  entitled  to  Posses- 
sion, if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  placing  of  the 
Telegraph  or  Post,  may  give  Notice  to  the  Com- 
pany that  he  requires  it  to  be  removed : 
(4.)  The  Company  shall  remove  the  same  accordingly 
within  One  Month  after  receiving  such  Notice : 
(5.)  If  any  Question  arises  between  a  Lessee  or  Owner 
and  the  Company  as  to  such  Removal,  or  the 
Time  or  Mode  thereof,  the  same  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Determination  in  England  or  Ireland  of 
Two  Justices,  and  in  Scotland  of  Two  Justices 
or  the  Sheriff,  which  Justices  or  Sheriff  may 
give  such  Directions  as  to  such  Removal,  and 


the  Time  and  Mode  thereof,  as  may  seem  reason- 
able, and  may  impose  on  the  Company  for  not 
carrying  such  Directions  into  effect  such  Penalty 
not  exceeding  Five  Pounds  a  Day  as  may  seem 
just. 

XXIII.  Before  the  Company  proceeds  to  place  a  Tele-  ^°***^*^ 
graph  over,  along,  or  across  a  Street  (not  being  a  Street  lish^d,  and 
in  the  Metropolis  or  in  a  City  or  large  Town),  or  a  public  left  at 
Road,  or  to  place  Posts  in  or  upon  a  Street  (not  being  such  hoiw^  of 
a  Street  as  aforesaid)  or  a  public  Eoad,  they  shall  publish  intended 
a  Notice  stating  that  they  have  obtained  the  Consent  in  2onf™^^ 
that  Behalf  of  the  Body  having  the  Control  of  the  Street  Street  or 
or  public  Boad,  and  describing  the  intended  Course  of  the  ^^Jr^^ft^r 

Telegraph, —  Consent  of 

(1.)  By  affixing  such  Notice  on  some  conspicuous  Places  |o^*^J_ 
by  the  Side  of  the  Part  of  the  Street  or  Koad  af-  thonty  ob- 
fected,  at  Distances  of  not  more  than  One  Mile  **i»o^ 
apart: 
(2.)  By  leaving  such  Notice  at  every  Dwelling  House 
fronting  on  the  Part  of  the  Street  or  Koad  af- 
fected, and  being  within  Fifty  Feet  thereof: 
(3.)  By  inserting  such  Notice  as  an  Advertisement  once 
at  least  in  each  of  Two  successive  Weeks  in  some 
One  and  the  same  local  Newspaper  circulating  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Part  of  the  Street  or 
Boad  affected  : 
And  they  shall  not  so  place  any  such  Telegraph  or  Post 
until  the  Expiration  of  Twenty-one  Days  from  the  last 
Publication  of  such  Advertisement. 

XXIV.  At  any  Time  during  such  Twenty-one  Days  Power  to 
the  Owner,  Lessee,  or  Occupier  of  any  Land  or  Builcb'ng  occupieTof 
adjoining  to  either  Side  of  such  Street  or  Boad  may  give  adjoining 
to  the  Company  Notice  of  his  Objection  to  their  intended  B*5din^  to 
Works  as  prejudicially  affecting  such  Land  or  Building,  object 
and  send  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  Copy  of  his  Notice  of 
Objection. 

XXV.  Until  such  Objection  is  settled,  or  is  determined  V^^  ^^ 
in  manner  herein-after  provided,  the  Company  shall  not  ^ued 
execute  that  Part  of  their  intended  Works  to  which  the  ^^^ 
OWection  relates.  ^   * 

XXVI.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  Beceipt  of  such  ^"™^T* 
Copy  of  Notice  of  Objection,  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  inquiry  to 
(unless  the  Difference  between  the  Company  and  the  Per-  jJJ^^*^^ 
son  objecting  is  arranged)  make  Inquiry  and  Examination,  Tnde. 
and  hear  and  determine  the  Matter  of  the  Objection. 

XXVII.  On  hearing  any  such  Objection  the  Board  of  ?**^"?' 
Trade —  T^e  ^ 

(1.)  may  allow  the  Objection^  wholly  or  in  part ;  or  .       epecting 
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the  Objeo-        (2.)  may  anl^orize  the  Company  to  proceed  "with  their 

Works,  subject  to  tne  rrovisions  of  this  Act, 
according  to  their  published  Notice,  paying  to 
the  Owner,  Lessee,  or  Occupier  objecting  full 
Compensation  (the  Amount  tnereof  to  be  deter- 
mined, in  case  of  Difference,  by  the  Board  of 
Trade)  for  any  Damage  done  to  him  ;  or 
(3.)  may  authorize  the  Company  to  so  proceed  snUect  to 
any  such  Conditions  as  to  the  Time  or  Mode  of 
Execution  of  any  Work,  or  as  to  the  Removal  or 
Alteration  in  any  ev^it  of  any  Work,  or  as  to 
any  other  Thing  connected  with  or  relative  to 
any  Work,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  thinks  fit ;  or 
(4.)  may  authorize  the  Company  to  so  proceed  subject 
to  any  such  Modification  of  any  intended  Work 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  prescribes  ;  but  so  that  in 
that  Case  such  Notice  and  Opportunity  of  object- 
ing and  being  heard  as  the  Board  of  Trade  directs 
shall  be  given  to  any  Owner,  Lessee,  or  Occupier 
whom  such  Modification  may  afiPect. 

B^JS "S  ""^       XXVIIL  The  Determination  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 

Tradeflnai.  the  Matter  of  any  such  Objection  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

Cogte.  XXIX.  The  Board  of  Trade  may  allow  to  any  Owner, 

Lessee,  or  Occupier  so  objecting  such  Costs  as  seem  just, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

Removal  or  Alteration  of  Works  affecting  Land  or 

Buildings, 

For  Build-  XXX.  Where  at  any  Time  before  or  after  the  passing 
PurpoTOs,^^  of  this  Act  the  Company  has  constructed  any  Work  under, 
Owner,  etc.  in,  upon,  over,  along,  or  across  any  Land  or  Building,  or 
qnire'Re-  ^^1  otreet  or  public  Road  adjoining  to  or  near  any  Land 
movai  of  or  Building,  and  any  Owner,  Lessee,  or  Occupier  of  such 
Land  or  Building,  or  any  Lord  of  a  Manor,  or  other  Per- 
son having  any  Interest  in  such  Land  or  Building,  desires 
to  build  upon  or  inclose  such  Land,  or  in  any  Manner  to 
improve  or  alter  such  Land  or  Building,  or  to  use  such 
Land  or  Building,  in  some  Manner  in  which  it  was  not 
actually  used  at  the  Time  of  the  Construction  of  such  Work 
by  the  Company,  and  with  which  the  Continuance  of  such 
Work  would  interfere,  then  and  in  every  such  Case  the 
following  Provisions  shall  take  eiSTect : 

(1.)  Such  Owner,  Lessee,  Occupier,  Lord  of  a  Manor, 
or  other  Person  interested  may  give  to  the  Com- 
pany a  Notice  specifying  the  Nature  of  such 
intended  Building,  Inclosure,  Improvement,  AI- 


Works. 
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teration^  or  other  Use  of  the  Land  or  Building, 
including  Ingress  or  Egress  thereto  or  therefrom, 
and  reauiring  the  Company  to  remove  or  alter 
their  Work  so  that  the  same  may  not  interfere 
therewith : 
(2.)  Within  Fourteen  Days  after  the  Beceipt  of  such 
Notice,  or  in  case  of  Difference  between  the 
Company  and  the  Person  giving  the  same  as  to 
his  Intention,  then  within  Fourteen  Days  after 
the  Receipt  of  a  Certificate,  signed  by  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  certifying  that  he  is  satisfied  of  the 
Intention  of  such  Person  to  make  such  Building, 
Inciosnre,  Im|xx>vement,  Alteration,  or  other  Use 
of  the  Land  or  Building,  and  that  the  Continu- 
ance of  such  Work  would  interfere  therewith,  the 
granting  of  such  Certificate  being  deemed  to  be 
a  Matter  referred  to  the  Determination  of  the 
Justice  so  certifying,  the  Company  shall  remove 
or  alter  their  Work  so  that  the  same  shall  not 
interfere  with  such  intended  Building,  Inclosure, 
Improvement,  Alteration,  or  other  Use  of!  the 
Land  or  Building  z 
(3.)  When  such  Certificate  is  required  by  the  Company 
the  Costs  thereof  when  obtained,  shall  be  paid 
bv  the  Company  to  the  Person  giving  the  Notice: 
(4.)  Notning  herein  shall  empower  any  Person  to  obtain 
ihe  Kemoval  or  Alteration  of  any  Work  contrary 
to  the  Terms  of  any  Grant  or  Consent  in  Writ- 
ing made  or  given  by  him,  or  by  any  Person 
through  whom  he  takes  his  Estate  or  Interest. 
XXXL  Wnere  the  Company  has,  before  the  passing  Bemovai  of 
of  this  Act,  constructed  any  Work  under,  in,  upon,  over,  ^^^^3^ 
along,  or  across  a  Street  or  public  Boad,  and  the  Owner,  constructed 
Lessee,  or  Occupier  of  any  Land  or  Building  adjoining  to  ^'°"  *^ 
or  near  the  Street  or  public  Road  considers  such  Land  or 
Building  to  be  prejudicially  affected  by  such  Work,  then 
the  following  Provisions  shall  take  effect : 

(1.)  Such  Owner,  Lessee,  or  Occupier  may  give  to  the 
Company  a  Notice  requiring  them  to  remove  or 
alter  such  Work,  and  specifying  the  Grounds  of 
such  Requisition : 
(2.)  The  Company  either  shall,  within  One  Month  after 
Beceipt  of  such  Notice,  remove  or  alter  the 
Work  in  accordance  with  the  Notice,  or  else,  if 
they  do  not  intend  to  remove  or  alter  the  Work 
in  accordance  with  the  Notice,  shall,  within  One 
Week  after  Receipt  of  the  Notice,  deliver  to 
the  Person  giving  the  Notice  a  Counters-Notice 
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specifying  their  Objection  to  sach  Bemoval  or 
Alteration : 

(3.)  The  Person  giving  the  Notice  may  send  Copies  of  the 
Notice  and  Counter-Notice  to  the  Board  of  Trade: 

(4.)  As  soon  as  may  be  after  Beceipt  of  sach  Copies 
the  Board  of  Trade  shall  (unless  the  Diflference 
between  the  Person  giving  the  Notice  and  the 
Company  is  arranged)  make  Inquiry  and  Exami- 
nation, and  hear  and  determine  the  Matter  of  the 
Notice  and  Counter-Notice : 

(5.)  Such  Owner,  Lessee,  or  Occupier  shall  be  entitled 
to  obtain  a  Direction  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  Removal  or  Alteration  of  such  Work  in 
every  Case  where  it  appears  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  such  Land  or  Building  is  prejudicially 
affected  by  such  Work,  and  that  the  Removal  or 
Alteration  thereof  may  be  effected  consistently 
with  a  due  Regard  to  the  efficient  Working  of 
the  Company's  Telegraphs,  such  Direction  never- 
theless to  be  given  on  such  Terms  and  Conditions 
as  to  the  Board  of  Trade  seem,  according  to  the 
Circumstances  of  the  Case,  just  and  expedient, 
including,  if  it  seems  expedient,  the  Condition  of 
the  Payment  by  such  Owner,  Lessee,  or  Occupier 
of  any  Expense  incurred  by  the  Company  in  or 
about  such  Removal  or  Alteration,  the  Amount 
thereof  to  be  determined  in  case  of  Difference  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  : 

(6.)  Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  Person  to  obtain 
the  Removal  or  Alteration  of  any  Work  contrary 
to  the  Terms  of  any  Grant  or  Consent  in  Writ- 
ing made  or  given  by  him,  or  by  any  Person 
through  whom  he  takes  his  £state  or  Literest. 

Restrictions  as  to  Works  affecting  Railways  and  Canals, 

For  Works  XXXII.  The  Company  shall  not  place  any  Work 
liaiiways,  under,  m,  upon,  over,  along,  or  across  any  Railway  or 
Co"*'^*t**£'  C*°*^^>  except  with  the  Consent  of  the  Proprietor  or 
D^^TOtors',  Lessees,  or  of  the  Directors  or  Persons  having  the  Control 
etc.  re-  thereof.  But  this  Provision  shall  not  restrict  the  Com- 
pany from  placing  any  Work  (subject  and  according  to 
the  other  Provisions  of  this  Act)  under,  in,  upon,  over, 
along,  or  across  any  Street  or  public  Road,  although  such 
Street  or  public  Road  may  cross  or  be  crossed  by  a  Bail- 
way  or  Canal,  so  that  such  Work  do  not  damage  the  Rail- 
way or  Canal,  or  interfere  with  the  Use,  Alteration,  or 
Improvement  thereof. 


qnisite. 
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XXXm.  If  at  any  Time  after  the  Company  has  placed  Aooees 
any  Work  under,  in,  upon,  over,  along,  or  across  any  Canal,  DoSa^to  ** 
any  Person  having  Power  to  construct  Docks,  Basins,  or  C^uai. 
other  Works  upon  any  Land  adjoining  to  or  near  such 
Canal  constructs  any  Dock,  Basin,  or  Work  on  such  Land, 
but  is  prevented  by  the  Company's  Work  from  forming 
a  Communication  for  the  convenient  Passage  of  Vessels 
with  or  without  Masts  between  such  Dock,  Basin,  or  other 
Work,  and  such  Canal,  or  if  the  Business  of  such  Dock, 
Basin,  or  other  Work  is  interfered  with  by  reason  or  in 
consequence  of  any  such  Work  of  the  Company,  then 
the  Cfompany,  at  the  Request  of  such  Person,  and  on 
having  reasonable  Facilities  afforded  them  by  him  for 
placing  a  Telegraph  round  such  Dock,  Basin,  or  other 
Work,  under,  in,  upon,  over,  along,  or  across  Land  be- 
longing to  or  under  his  Control,  shall  remove  and  place 
their  Work  accordingly.  If  any  Dispute  arises  between 
the  Company  and  such  Person  as  to  the  Facilities  to  be 
afforded  to  the  Company,  or  as  to  the  Direction  in  which 
the  Telegraph  is  to  be  placed,  it  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Boara  of  Trade. 


Appointment  of  Arbitrator  hy  Board  of  Trade. 

XXXIV.  If  in  any  Case  where  any  Matter  is  herein*  Board  of 
before  authorized  or  directed  to  be  determined  by  the  Tr»demay 
Board  of  Trade  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  JJ^^t  *** 
expedient,  for  Convenience  of  local  Investigation  or  for  Arbitrator. 
any  other  Reason,  that  the  Matter  should  be  determined 

by  an  Arbitrator,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  notwithstand- 
ing anything  herein-before  contained,  and  whether  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  entered  on  the  Investigation  or  not, 
refer  the  Matter  to  some  competent  and  impartial  Person 
as  Arbitrator ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Matter  so  referred 
any  such  Arbitrator  shall  nave  the  like  Authority  and 
Jurisdiction  as  the  Board  of  Trade  has  under  this  Act, 
and  his  Determination  shall  have  the  same  Effect  as  a  De- 
termination of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  Act.  The 
reasonable  Expenses  and  Remuneration  of  the  Arbitrator 
(to  be  settled  in  case  of  Difference  by  the  Board  of  Trade) 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

Restrictions  as  to  Works  affecting  Seashore, 

XXXV.  The  Company  shall  not  place  any  Work  under.  For  Worka 
in,  upon,  over,  along,  or  across  any  Estuary  or  Branch  of  ^?^  ^**" 
the  Sea,  or  the  Shore  or  Bed  of  any  tidal  Water,  except  Sentoif  Pro- 
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with  the  Consent  of  all  Persons  and  Bodies  having  any 
Kight  of  Property,  or  other  Right,  or  any  Power,  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  Authority  in,  over,  or  relating  to  the  same,  which 
may  be  affected  or  be  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  Exercise 
of  the  Powers  of  the  Company  (which  Consent,  where  Her 
Majesty  in  right  of  Her  Crown  is  interested,  may  be  given 
on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Time  being  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues,  or  One  of  them,  in  Writing  signed  by  them  or 
him). 

XXXVI.  Before  commencing  the  Construction  of  any 
such  Work  as  last  aforesaid,  or  of  any  Buoy  or  Sea  Mark 
connected  therewith,  except  in  Cases  of  Emergency  for 
Repairs  to  any  Work  previously  constructed  or  laid,  and 
then  as  speedily  after  the  Commencement  of  such  Work 
as  may  be,  the  Company  shall  deposit  at  the  Office  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  I'lan  thereof,  for  the  Approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Work  shall  not  be  constructed 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  such  Approval.  If  any 
Work  is  constructed  contrary  to  this  Provision,  the  Board 
of  Trade  may,  at  the  Expense  of  the  Company,  abate  and 
remove  it,  or  any  Part  of  it,  and  restore  the  Site  thereof 
to  its  former  Condition. 

XXXVII.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1854,  or  any  Act  amending  the  same,  con- 
tained, the  Company  may,  in  or  about  the  Construction, 
Maintenance,  or  Repair  of  any  such  Work,  use  on  board 
Ship  or  elsewhere  any  Light  or  Signal  allowed  by  any 
Regulation  to  be  made  in  that  Behalf  bv  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

XXXVin.  If  any  such  Work,  Buoy,  or  Sea  Mark  is 
abandoned,  or  suffered  to  fall  into  Decay,  the  Board  of 
Trade  may,  if  and  as  they  think  fit,  at  the  Expense  of  the 
Company,  either  repair  and  restore  it  or  any  Part  of  it,  or 
abate  and  remove  it  or  any  Part  of  it,  and  restore  the  Site 
thereof  to  its  former  Condition. 

XXXIX.  The  Board  of  Trade  may  at  any  Time,  at  the 
Expense  of  the  Company,  cause  to  be  made  a  Survey  and 
Examination  of  any  such  Work,  Buoy,  or  Sea  Mark,  or  of 
the  Site  thereof. 

XL.  Whenever  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Autho- 
rity of  this  Act,  does,  in  relation  to  any  such  Work,  any 
Act  or  Thing  which  they  are  by  this  Act  authorized  to  do 
at  the  Expense  of  the  Company,  the  Amount  of  such  Ex- 
pense shall  be  a  Debt  due  to  the  Crown  from  the  Com- 
pany, and  shall  be  recoverable  as  such,  with  Costs,  or  the 
same  may  be  recovered,  with  Costs,  as  a  Penalty  is  or  may 
be  recoverable  from  the  Company. 
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General  Obligations  and  Liabilities  of  Company  and  tlieir 

Servants. 

XLL  Every  Telegraph  of  the  Company  shall  be  open  '^"^^^^ 
for  the  Messages  of  all  Persons  alike,  without  Favour  or  for  aU 
Preference ;  but  this  Provision  shall  not  prejudicially  affect  J^^J^^ 
the  Operation  of  any  Lease  or  Agreement  authorized  by  Preference; 
this  Act.  su^^  ^ 

XLU.  The  Company  shall  be  answerable  for  all  Ac-  company 
cidents,  Damages,  and  Injuries  happening  through  the  Act  to  be 
or  Default  of  the  Company  or  of  any  Person  in  their  Em-  J^P[*j?^^^^ 
ployment  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  any  of  the  Com-  Damages. 
pany's  Works,  and  shall  save  harmless  all  Bodies  having 
the  Control  of  Streets  or  public  Beads,  collectively  and 
individually,  and  their  Officers  and  Servants,  from    all 
Damages  and   Costs   in   respect  of  such  Accidents  and 
Injuries. 

XLIIL  The  Company  shall  not  sell,  transfer,  or  lease  Sale,  etc.  of 
their  Undertaking  or  Works,  or  any  Part  thereof,  to  any  ,^°*^^^^" 
other  Company  or  to  any  Body  or  Person,  except  with  the  Leases  of 
Consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  previously  obtained  for  J^^^v  . 
such  Sale,  Transfer,  or  Xiease;    but  this  Provision  shall  ceptions) 
not,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Leases,  apply  to  the  Universal  P"'^^^'^ 
Private  Telegraph  Company,  constituted  by  the  Special  conMnTof 
Act  of  1861  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act  mentioned,  and  ^^  ©^ 
shall  not  restrict  the  granting  of  any  Lease  by  any  Com- 
pany in  pursuance  of  any  Agreement  in  that  Behalf  made 
before  the  Twelfth  Day  of  February  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  shall  not  restrict  the  makmg 
or  carrying  into  effect  by  any  Company  of  any  Arrange- 
ment with  any  Person  for  providing  any  Work  for  his 
private  Use  only. 

XLIV.  The  Company,  before  exercising  any  Power  for  Eeeiatered 
the  Construction  of  Works  or  the  opening  or  breaking  up  Q^!^ny 
of  Streets  or  public  Roads  in  any  One  of  the  Three  Parts  for  &Brvic 


ervice 

)C1 

ments. 


of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  give  to  the  Registrar  of  °'^^"- 
Joint  Stock  Companies  acting  for  that  Part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  under  The  Companies  Act,  1862,  Notice  of  the 
Situation  of  some  Office  where  Notices  may  be  served  on 
the  Company  within  that  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  the  Company  shall  from  Time  to  Time  give  to  such 
Registrar  Notice  of  any  Change  in  the  Situation  of  such 
Omce :  Every  such  Notice  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Regis- 
trar, and  the  Record  thereof  may  be  inspected  from  Time 
to  Time  by  any  Peraon :  The  Delivery  at  the  Office  of 
which  Notice  is  so  given  of  any  Notice,  Writ,  Summons, 
or  other  Document  addressed  to  the  Company  shall,  for 
the  Purposes  of  this  Act  and  all  other  Purposes,  be  deemed 
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good  Service  on  the  Company:  The  Company  shall,  on 
giving  each  Notice  to  the  Registrar  under  the  present 
Section,  pay  such  Fee  as  is  payable  under  the  last-men- 
tioned Act  on  Registration  of  any  Document  by  that  Act 
required  or  authorized  to  be  registered,  other  than  a  Me- 
morandum of  Association ;  ana  every  Person  inspecting 
the  Record  of  such  Notice  with  the  Registrar  shall  pay 
such  Fee  as  is  for  the  Time  being  payable  under  the  last- 
mentioned  Act  for  Inspection  oi  Documents  kept  by  the 
Registrar  under  that  Act. 

XLV.  If  any  Person  in  the  Employment  of  the  Com- 
pany — 

Wilfully  or  negligently  omits  or  delays  to  transmit  or 
deliver  any  Message ; 

Or  by  any  wiliul  or  negligent  Act  or  Omission  prevents 
or  delays  the  Transmission  or  Delivery  of  any  Message ; 

Or  improperly  divulges  to  any  Person  the  Purport  of  any 
Message, — 
He  shall  for  every  such  Offence  be  liable  to  a  Penalty  not 
exceeding  Twenty  Pounds. 

XLVI.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  and  nothing  in  any  future 
Special  Act,  except  so  far  as  express  Provision  to  the  con- 
trary hereof  may  be  thereby  made,  shall  relieve  the  Com- 
pany from  being  subject  to  any  Riestrictions,  Regulations, 
or  Provisions  which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  Act  of 
Parliament  respecting  Telegraphs  or  Telegraph  Companies 
or  their  Charges. 


Certain 
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Special 
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Saving  as  to  Restrictions  on  and  Duties  of  Existing 

Companies. 

XL VII.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  of  the 
Enactments  specified  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

Powers  of  Her  Majesties  Government  over  Company, 

XLVIII.  If  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  other  Department  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  reouires  the  Cfompany  to 
transmit  any  Message  on  Her  Majesty's  Service,  such 
Message  shall  (notwithstanding  anything  herein-before 
contained)  have  Priority  over  all  other  Messages  ;  and  the 
Company  shall  as  soon  as  reasonably  may  be  transmit  the 
same,  and  shall,  until  Transmission  thereof,  suspend  the 
Transmission  of  all  other  Messages. 

XLIX.  On  the  Request  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Company  shall  from  Time  to  Time  place  and  shall  main- 
tain such  a  Telegraph  as  the  Board  of  Trade  appoints,  to 
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be  for  the  exclusive  Use  of  Her  Majesty,  and  to  be  applied  to  place 
to  such  Purposes,  whether  for  the  immediate  Service  of  'r^'^i^P*** 
Her  Majesty,  or  otherwise,  as  Her  Majesty  thinks  fit. 

L.  If  the  Company  refuses  or  neglects  to  place  a  Tele-  On  Hefueai 
graph   in  accordance  with  such  Request,  the  Board  of  op  Neglect 


nexion 
and 


and  for  that  Purpose  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  the  Pja«e  such 
Powers  under  this  Act  or  otherwise  vested  in  the  Com»     ®  ^^^^  ' 


pany ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  Restrictions  and  Pro- 
visions under  this  Agt  or  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
Company,  and  without  Prejudice  to  the  Exercise  by  the 
Company  of  the  Powers  under  this  Act  or  otherwise  vested 
in  them. 

LI.  Where  the  Company  places  a  Telegraph,  in  pur-  Remunera- 
suance  of  such  Request  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Com-  o^^^^y 
missioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  for  pricing 
Company,  as  Remuneration  for  the  same,  out  of  Money  to  ^pjj®^''' 
be  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  Purpose,  such  Sum, 
annual  or  in  gross,  or  both,  as  may  be  settled  between  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Company  by  Agreement,  or,  in 
case  of  Difference,  by  Arbitration,  such  Arbitration  to  be 
conducted  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Company  shall  each, 
within  Fourteen  Days  after  the  Delivery  by  one 
to  the  other  of  a  Demand  in  Writing  for  an 
Arbitration,  nominate  an  Arbitrator : 
(2.)  The  Two  Arbitrators  nominated  shall,  before  enter- 
ing on  the  Arbitration,  nominate  an  Umpire  : 
(3.)  If  eiUier  Party  or  Arbitrator  makes  default  in  nomi- 
nating an  Arbitrator  or  Umpire  within  Fourteen 
Days  after  receiving  from  the  other  a  Demand  in 
Writing  for  such  Nomination,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
at  Westminster  may,  on  the  Request  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  of  the  Company,  by  Writing  under 
his  Hand,  nominate  an  Arbitrator  or  Umpire  : 
(4.)  The  Arbitrators  shall  make  their  Award  within 
Twenty-eight  Days  after  their  Nomination,  other- 
wise the  Matter  shall  be  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  Umpire : 
(5.)  The  Umpire  shall  make  his  Award  within  Twenty- 
eight  Days  after  Notice  ft'om  the  Arbitrators  or 
One  of  them  that  the  Matter  is  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  him;  or,  on  default,  a  new  Umpire 
shall  be  appointed  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  manner 
aforesaid,  who  shall  make  his  Award  within  the 
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like  Time,  or  on  Default  be  superseded ;   and  so 
toties  quoties : 
The  Award  of  the  Arbitrators  or  Umpire  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  as  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Company. 

LII.  Where,  in  the  Opinion  of  One  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  an  Emergency  has  arisen  in 
which  it  is  expedient  for  the  Public  Service  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  have  Control  over  the  Trans- 
mission of  Messages  by  the  Companv's  Tele|nraphs,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  Warrant  under  his  Hand,  may 
direct  and  cause  the  Company's  Works,  or  any  Part 
thereof,  to  be  taken  possession  o^  in  the  Name  and  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  and  to  be  used  for  Her  Majesty's 
Service,  and,  subject  thereto,  for  such  ordinary  Service  as 
may  seem  fit ;  or  may  direct  and  authorize  such  Persons 
as  lie  thinks  fit  to  assume  the  Control  of  the  Transmission 
of  Messages  by  the  Company's  Telegraphs,  either  wholly 
or  partly,  and  in  such  Manner  as  he  directs.  Any  sucn 
Warrant  shall  not  have  efiect  for  a  longer  Time  than  One 
Week  firom  the  issuing  thereof;  but  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  issue  successive  Warrants  from  Week  to  Week  as  long 
as,  in  bis  Opinion,  such  Emergency  continues.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  Com- 
pany, as  Compensation  for  any  Loss  of  Profit  sustained  by 
the  Company  by  reason  of  the  Exercise  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  any  of  the  Powers  of  the  present  Section,  out  of 
Money  to  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  Purpose,  such 
Sum  as  may  be  settled  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Company  by  Agreement,  or,  in  case  of  Difierence,  by 
Arbitration, — such  Arbitration  to  be  conducted  in  manner 
provided  in  the  last  foregoing  Section,  the  Secretary  of 
State  being  only  substituted  for  the  Board  of  Trade. 

LHI.  Where  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  any 
Provision  of  this  Act  has  not  been  complied  with  on  the 
Part  of  the  Company,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  public 
Advantage  that  Compliance  therewith  should  be  enforced, 
the  Board  of  Trade  may  certify  accordingly  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  General  for  England  or  tor  Ireland^  or  to 
the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland^  as  the  Case  may  require ; 
and  thereupon  the  Attorney  General  or  Lord  Advocate 
may,  by  such  Civil  or  Criminal  Proceedings  as  the  Case 
may  require,  enforce  Compliance  with  such  Provision,  by 
the  Recovery  of  Penalties,  or  otherwise  according  to  Law. 
But  no  such  Certificate  shall  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  until  the  Expiration  of  Twenty-one  Days  after  they 
have  given  Notice  to  the  Company  of  their  Intention  to 
make  the  same.     This  Provision  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
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cumulative,  and  to  be  without  Prejudice  to  anj  other 
Remedy  or  Process  against  the  Company  on  the  Part  of 
Her  Majesty  or  of  any  Person  or  Body. 


SCHEDULE. 

Enaetmenis  in  Special  Acts  of  existing  Companies  which 
are  not  to  be  affected  by  this  Act. 


Session  and 
Chapter  of  Acts. 


16  &  17  Vict, 
c.  cliz. 

16  &  17  Vict. 
c.  cciii. 

24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  Ixi. 


24  &  26  Vict, 
c.  xcii. 


25  &  26  Vict, 
c.  cxxxi. 


Short  Title  of  Act 


The  British  Electric 
Telegraph  Company^s 
Act,  1853. 

The  Electric  Telegraph 
Company's  Act,  1853. 

The  Uniyersal  Private 
Telegraph  Company's 
Act,  1861. 

Bonelli's  Electric  Tele- 
graph Act,  1861. 


United  Kingdom  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  Act, 
1862. 


Enactments  to  which 
Saving  extends. 


Section  Forty-three  (re- 
lating to  Works  affect- 
ing the  Thames). 

Section  Fifty-six  (relat- 
ing to  Works  affecting 
the  Thames). 

Section  Twenty-seven 
(relating  to  Works 
affecting  the  Mersey 
Dock  Estate). 

Sections  Twenty-five, 
Twenty-six,  Twenty- 
seven  (relating  to 
Works  affecting  the 
Thames),  and  Thirty- 
eight  and  Thirty-nine 
(relating  to  Works  af- 
fecting the  Mersey,  and 
to  the  Mersey  and  Ir- 
well  Naviration). 

Sections  Fifty  -  three. 
Fifty-four,  Fifty-five 
(relating  to  Works  af- 
fecting the  Thames), 
Fifty -seven.  Fifty- 
eight  (relating  to 
Works  affecting  the 
Mersey,  and  to  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Na* 
vigation).  Seventy- 
four  (relating  to  a 
Sale,  Tranter,  or 
Lease),  and  Seventy - 
six  (relating  to  Works 
in  Scotland). 
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Cap.  CXIU. 

An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Sale  and  Use  of  poisoned  Grain  or 

Seed.—[2Sth  July  1863 J 

^  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  the  Sale  and  Use  of 
poisoned  Grain  or  Seed :'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Qaeen*s 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Lords  Spiritaal  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 
Short  Tiae       I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes  as  *The 
of  AcL        Poisoned  Grain  Prohibition  Act,  1863/ 
Penalty  for      II.  Every  Person  who  shall  oflFer  or  expose  for  Sale  or 
poisoned      ^^^  ^"^  Grain,  Seed,  or  Meal  which  has  been  so  steeped 
Grain,         or  dipped  in  Poison,  or  with  which  any  Poison  or  any  In- 
M«d  ^^      gredient  or  Preparation  has  been  so  mixed,  as  thereby  to 
render  the  same  poisonous,  and  calculated  to  destroy  Life, 
shall  in  either  Case  for  evei*y  such  Offence,  upon  summary 
Con viction,  as  hereinafter  provided,  forfeit  any  Sum  not 
exceeding  Ten  Pounds. 
Penalty  for      III.  Every  Person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully 
"^^T*"^**^  sow,  cast,  set,  lay,  put,  or  place,  or  cause  to  be  sown,  cast, 
Srain,         sct,  laid,  put,  or  placed,  into,  in,  or  upon  any  Ground  or 
Seed,  or       other  exposcd  Place  or  Situation,  any  such  Grain,  Seed, 
or  Meal  which  has  been  so  steeped  or  dipped  in  Poison,  or 
with  which  Poison  or  any  Ingredient  or  Preparation  has 
been  so  mixed  as  thereby  to  render  such  Grain,  Seed, 
or  Meal  poisonous,  and  calculated  to  destroy  Life,  shall, 
upon  a  summary  Conviction  thereof  as  hereinafter  provided, 
forfeit  any  Sum  not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds. 
Sointions         IV«  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  the  offering  or 
^'  ^'^tc     ^xp^sing  for  Sale  or  selling  or  the  Use  of  any  Solution  or 
allowed  for  Infusion,  or  any  Material  or  Ingredient  for  dressing,  pro- 
a"-^       tecting,  or  preparing  any  Grain  or  Seed  for  bond  jide  Use 
tom^  '      in  Agriculture  only,  or  the  sowing  of  such  last-mentioned 

Grain  or  Seed  so  prepared. 

Eecovery         V.  All  Penalties  imposed  by  this  Act  may  be  recovered 

tieT*^*^'     ^°  England  and  Ireland  before  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace, 

and  in  Scotland  before  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  the 

Appiica-      Sheriff;  and  for  that  Purpose  in  England  and  Scotland  the 

Vict  c.  ^.   Provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years 

and  14  &  16  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  Forty-three,  and  in  Ireland 

tothi^Act.  the  ^  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,'  shall  extend  and 

apply  to  this  Act,  and  to  all  Proceedings  in  relation  thereto ; 

and  it  shall  not  in  any  such  Proceedings  be  necessary  to 

allege  or  prove  the  Ground  or  other  Place  where  an  Offence 
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IS  committed  to  be  the  Property  of  or  occupied  by  any 
Person  :  Provided  always,  that  the  convicting  Justices  or  informer 
Sheriff  may,  if  they  or  he  shall  think  fit,  award  to  the  In-  (not  a  Con- 
former  or  Prosecutor  (not  being  a  Police  Constable  or  tSed  to  " 
Peace  Ofiicer)  in  any  such  Proceedings  any  Portion  not  Moiety  of 
exceeding  One  Moiety  of  any  Penalty  recovered  under  the     ®    ^' 
aforesaid  Enactments :  Provided  also,  that  every  Informer  indemnity 
or  Prosecutor,  and  every  Person  who  shall  give  Evidence  ^^^^^etc 
against  any  other  Person  proceeded   against  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  freed  and  discnarged  from  any  such  Penalty 
which  he  may  have  incurred  for  or  by  reason  of  his  having 
participated  or  aided  in  the  Commission  of  the  Offence 
with  respect  to  which  he  shall  so  inform  or  prosecute  or 
give  Evidence,   provided  the  Information   against  such 
other  Person  has  been  laid,  or  such  Evidence  has  been 
given,  before  the  laying  of  any  Information  (if  any)  against 
such  Informer,  Prosecutor,  or  Witness  for  the  Recovery  of 
any  Penalty  he  may  have  so  incurred. 


Cap.  CXV. 

An  Act  to  explain  the  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law 
relative  to  gratuitous  Trustees  in  Scotland. — [28^  July 
1863.] 

^  Whereas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Twenty-fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth  Years  of  the  Beign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laio  in  Scotland  relative  to  24  &  26 
the  Resignation^  Powers^  and  Liabilities  of  gratuitous  Trus'  Vict  c  84. 
tees :  And  whereas  Doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  Trusts  to 
which  the  recited  Act  applies :'  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

I.  The  recited  Act  is  and  shall  be  applicable  to  all  BeeitedAct 
Trusts  constituted  by  virtue  of  any  Deed  or  Local  Act  of  Truste  at*° 
Parliament  under  which  gratuitous  Trustees  are  nominated,  whatever 
at  whatever  Time  such  Trusts  may  have  been  or  may  be  |^^J^^' 
constituted. 

II.  The  Expression  ^  gratuitous  Trustees'  in  the  recited  Acts  to 
Act  and  this  Act  shall  extend  to  and  include  gratuitous  ***^^*^ 
Trustees  who  are  appointed  or  who  hold  ex  offijcio.  Xnistees, 

H^  ex  officio. 
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Cap.  CXVUI. 

An  Act  for  eoMoUdating  in  One  Act  certain  Provieums 
frequently  inserted  in  Acts  relating  to  the  Constitution 
ana  Management  of  Companies  incorporated  for  carryina 
en  Undertakings  of  a  ptthlie  Natuite. — [28«fc  July  1863.J 

sftsviot  'Whebbas  The  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
oc.  16  and  ig45^  and  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  {Scotland) 
Act,  1845,  respectively,  were  passed  in  order  to  comprise 
in  One  General  Act  such  Plroyisions  relating  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Management  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  in- 
corporated for  the  Inarpose  of  carrying  on  Undertakings  of 
a  public  Nature  in  England  or  Ireland^  or  in  Scotland^  re- 
spectivelj,  as  were  at  the  Times  of  the  passing  of  those 
Acts  usually  introduced  into  Acts  of  Paniament  relating 
to  such  Companies : 

^  And  whereas  sundry  Provisions  of  the  like  Nature,  but 
not  comprised  in  the  said  General  Acts  respectively,  are 
now  frequently  introduced  into  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  such  Companies,  and  it  is  expedient  to  comprise  such 
lastrmentioned  Provisions  also  in  One  General  Act,  such 
Act  to  be  applicable  to  England  or  Irelandy  or  to  Scotland, 
as  the  Case  may  require,  and  that  as  well  for  the  Purpose 
of  avoiding  the  Necessity  of  repeating  such  Provisions  in 
the  Acts  relating  to  sucn  Unoertakings,  as  for  ensuring 
greater  Uniformity  in  the  Provisions  themselves :' 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 
Short  !•  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Companies  Clauses 

TiUe.         Act,  1863. 

DivisioD  of      n.  This  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  divided  into  Four 
Parta?*^      Parts,  as  follows : 

Part  I.  relating  to  Cancellation  and  Surrender  of 

Shares ; 
Part  II.  relating  to  Additional  Capital ; 
Part  III.  relating  to  Debenture  Stock ; 
Purt  IV.  relating  to  Change  of  Name. 

Part  I. 
Cancellation  and  Surrender  of  Shares. 

ti?n  of"         ^^^'  ^^^*  ^*^  ^^  *^®  ^^*  ^^^'^  *PP'y  *^  ®^^^y  Company 
Part  L        incorporated  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
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which  obtains  a  Special  Act  incoq>orating  this  Part  of  this 
Act. 

lY.  Where  any  Share  of  the  Capital  of  the  Company  is  Power  to 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  declared  forfeited  under  ana  in  Company 
porsuance  of  the  Provisions  with  respect  to  the  Forfeiture  foii^ed. 
of  Shares  for  Nonpayment  of  Calls  contained  in  The  Com-  s>»n»* 

Eanies  Ciaoses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  the  Companies 
ilauses  Consolidation  {Scotland)  Act,  1845,  respectively, 
and  the  Forfeiture  is  confirmed  by  a  Meting  in  accordance 
with  the  same  Provisions  respectively,  andNotice  of  the 
Forfeiture  has  been  given, — then  and  in  every  such  Case, 
if  the  Directors  of  the  Company  are  unable  to  sell  the  Share 
for  a  Sum  equal  to  the  Arrears  of  Calls  and  Interest  and 
^Expenses  due  in  respect  thereof,  the  Company  at  any 
General  Meeting  held  not  less  than  Two  Months  after 
such  Notice  is  giv^i  may,  in  case  Payment  of  the  Arrears 
of  Calls,  Interest,  and  Expenses  due  in  respect  thereof  is 
not  made  by  the  registerea  Holder  of  the  Share  before  the 
Meeting  is  held,  resolve  that  the  Share  instead  of  being 
sold  shall  be  cancelled,  and  the  Share  shall  thereupon  be 
cancelled  accordingly. 

v.  A  Declaration  in  Writing  made  by  some  credible  Evideoca 
Person,  in  England  or  Ireland  before  a  Justice,  and  in  {^tion  or^' 
Scotland  before  any  Sheriff  or  Justice,  stating  that  a  Sum  forfeited 
of  Money  sufficient  to  pay  the  Arrears  of  Calls,  Interest,  Shares. 
and  Expenses  due  in  respect  of  the  Share  could  not  at  the 
Time  of  the  Cancellation  of  the  Share  be  obtained  for  the 
same  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  prescribed  in  the  Special 
Act,  and  ii*  no  Stock  Exchange  is  prescribed  then  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange,  as  to  England,  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  as  to  Scodand  of  the  City  of  Edinburak,  and  as  to 
Ireland  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  shall  be  sufficient  Evidence 
of  the  Fact  so  declared. 

YL  Where  it  is  so  resolved  that  any  Share  shall  be  can-  Pairment 
celled,  the  Holder  thereof  shall  from  and  after  the  passing  ^^M^ot- 
of  the  Besolution  be  precluded  from  all  Right  and  ^terest  withstand- 
therein  and  in  respect  thereof;  but  the  Cancellation  shall  iJ§^*"^^" 
not  affect  the  Liability  of  the  last  registered  Holder  of  the 
Share  to  pay  to  the  Company  all  Arrears  of  Calls,  Interest, 
and  Expenses  due  in  respect  of  the  Share  at  the  Time  of 
the  Cancellation,  or  the  Power  of  the  Company  to  enforce 
Payment  thereof  by  Action  or  otherwise. 

ViL  Provided  always,  That  if  the  Company  enforces  ^^^^ 
the  Payment  of  the  Arrears  of  Calls,  Interest,  and  Expenses  Sbuw  to 
under  the  last  preceding  Provision,  the  Value  of  the  Share  JjJ,"^"®*®^ 
at  the  Time  or  the  Cancellation  thereof  shall  be  deducted  Amount 
from  the  Amount  so  then  due ;  provided  also,  that  if  Pay-  ^^^ 
ment  of  all  Arrears  of  Call%  Ijiterest,  and  Expenses  is  thwe^. 
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made  before  such  Meeting  as  aforesaid  is  held,  the  Share 
shall  revert  to  the  Person  to  whom  it  belonged  at  the  Time 
of  Forfeiture,  and  shall  be  re-entered  on  the  Company's 
Register  accordingly. 
Oompanj         YlII.  Where  any  Share  is  declared  forfeited,  or  where 
forfiS'^   any  Sum  payable  on  any  Share  remains  unpaid,  the  Oom- 
Shaiw        pany,  with  the  Consent  in  Writing  of  the  registered  Holder 
-with  con-     of  the  Share,  and  with  the  Sanction  of  a  General  Meeting, 
Hoiden.       may  resolve  that  the  Share  shall  be  cancelled,  and  imme- 
diately thereupon  the  Share  shall  be  cancelled,  and  all 
Liabilities  and  Bights  with  respect  to  the  Share  shall  there- 
upon be  absolutely  extinguished. 
ab  to  Sup-       IX.  The  Company  may  from  Time  to  Time  accept,  on 
™^o'      such  Terms  as  tney  think  fit,  Surrenders  of  any  Shares 

which  have  not  been  iiilly  paid  up. 
JJ°^°°?J        X.  The  Company  shall  not  pay  or  refund  to  any  Share- 
for  Cancel-   holder  any  Sum  of  Money  for  or  in  respect  of  the  Cancel- 
8 '^^'^  d^      lation  or  Surrender  of  any  Share, 
urren  e  .        ^j^  rpj^^  Company  may  from  Time  to  Time,  in  lieu  of 

create         any  Shares  that  have  been  cancelled  or  surrendered,  issue 
Shares  in     ^^yf  Shai*es  of  such  Amounts  as  will  allow  the  same  to  be 
celled^  for-'  Conveniently  apportioned  or  disposed  of  according  to  the 
ftdted,  etc.    Besolution  of  any  Ordinary  or  Extraordinary  Meeting  of 
the  Company,  and  may  from  Time  to  Time  fix  the  Amounts 
and  Times  of  Payment  of  the  Calls  on  any  such  new  Shares, 
and  dispose  thereof  on  such  Terms  and  Conditions  as 
may  be  so  resolved  upon:  Provided,  that  the  aggregate 
nominal  Amount  of  the  new  Shares  shall  not  exceed  the 
aggregate  nominal  Amount  of  the  Shares  in  lieu  of  which 
the  new  Shares  are  issued,  after  deducting  the  Amount 
actually  paid  up  in  respect  of  the  Shares  cancelled  or  sur- 
rendered. 


Part  II. 

Additional  Capital. 

New  Ordinary  Shares  or  Stoci. 

Begnla-  XII.  Where  any  Company,  incorporated  either  before 

tions  as  to    or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  for  the  Purpose  of  carrying 
wodTiMue     ^^  *"y  Undertaking,  is  authorized  by  any  Special  Act 
of  Ordinary  hereafter  passed,  and  incorporating  this  Part  of  this  Act, 
new^rdi-    ^^  ^^^^®  ^^7  additional  Sum  or  Sums  by  the  Issue  of  new 
nary  Stock.  Ordinary  Shares,  or  by  the  Issue  of  new  Ordinary  Stock, 
or  (at  the  Option  of  the  Company)  by  either  of  those 
Modes, — then  and  in  every  such  Case  the  Company,  with 
the  Sanction  of  such  Proportion  of  the  Votes  of  the  Share- 
holders and  Stockholders  entitled  to  vote  in  that  Behalf  at 
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Meetings  of  the  Company,  present  (personally  or  by  proxy) 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Company  specially  convened  tor  the 
Purpose,  as  is  prescribed  in  the  Special  Act,  and  if  no  Pro- 
portion is  prescribed,  then  of  Three  Fifths  of  such  Votes, 
may,  for  tne  Purpose  of  raising  the  additional  Sum  or 
Sams,  from  Time  to  Time  create  and  issue  (acconiing  as 
the  Authority  given  by  the  Special  Act  extends  to  Shares 
only,  or  to  Stock  only,  or  to  both)  such  new  Ordinary 
Shares,  of  such  nominal  Amount,  and  subject  to  the  Pay- 
ment of  Calls  of  such  Amounts  and  at  such  Times,  as  tne 
Company  thinks  fit,  or  such  new  Ordinary  Stock  as  the 
Company  thinks  fit. 

Preference  Shares  or  Stock, 

Xin.  Where  any  such  Company  is  authorized  by  any  BaguiA- 
Special  Act  hereafter  passed  and  incorporating  this  Part  of  ^^^^^  ^ 
this  Act  to  raise  any  additional  Sum  or  Sums  by  the  Issue  and  issue 
of  new  Preference  Shares,  or  by  the  Issue  of  new  Prefer-  ^f  new 
ence  Stock,  or  (at  the  Option  of  the  Company)  by  either  shm^or^ 
of  those  Modes, — then  and  in  every  such  Case  the  Com-  jew  Pr©- 
pany,  with  the  like  Sanction  as  aforesaid,  may  for  the  Pur-  s^kf 
pose  of  raising  such  additional  Sum  or  Sums,  &om  Time 
to  Time  create  and  issue  (according  as  the  Authority  given 
by  the  Special  Act  extends  to  Shares  only,  or  to  Stock 
only,  or  to  both)  such  new  Shares  or  new  Stock,  either 
Ordinary  or  Preference,  and  either  of  one  Class  and  with 
like  Privileges,  or  of  several  Classes  and  with  different 
Privileges,  and  of  the  same  or  different  Amounts,  and  re- 
spectively with  any  fixed,  fluctuating,  contingent,  prefer- 
ential, perpetual,  terminable,  deferred,  or  other  Dividend 
or  Interest,  not  exceeding  the  Rate  prescribed  in  the 
Special  Act,  and  if  no  Bate  is  prescribed  then  not  exceed- 
ing the  Rate  of  Five  Pounds  per  Centum  per  Annunij  and 
subject  (as  to  any  such  new  Shares)  to  the  Payment  of 
Calls  of  such  Amounts  and  at  such  Times,  as  the  Company 
from  Time  to  Time  thinks  fit : 

Provided  always,  that  any  Preference  assigned  to  any  Saying 
Shares  or  Stock  so  issued  under  the  Special  Act  shall  not  ^^^^^  °' 
affect  any  Guarantee,  or  any  Preference  or  Priority  in  the  sharin 
Payment  of  Dividend  or  Interest,  or  any  Shares  or  Stock,  ^^oidere. 
that  may  have  been  granted  by  the  Company  under  or 
confirmed  by  any  previous  Act,  or  that  may  be  otherwise 
lawfully  subsisting. 

XIV.  The  Preference  Shares  or  Preference  Stock  so  Preference 
issued  shall  be  entitled  to  the  preferential  Dividend  or  ^J^^j^ 
Interest  assigned  thereto^  out  of  the  Profits  of  each  Year,  to  Divi- 
in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares  and  Ordinary  Stock  of  ^^^^  ^^y 
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out  of  the 
Pxofitsof 
each  Year. 


TenoB,  etc. 
to  be  stated 
on  Certifi- 
cates. 


the  Company ;  but  if  in  any  Year  ending  on  the  Day  pre- 
scribed in  the  Special  Act,  and  if  no  Day  is  prescrioed^ 
then  on  the  Thirty-first  Day  of  December^  there  are  not 
Profits  available  for  the  Payment  of  the  fall  Amoant  of 
preferential  Dividend  or  Interest  for  that  Yeai*,  no  Fart  of 
the  Deficiency  shall  be  made  good  out  of  the  Profits  of  any 
subsequent  I  ear,  or  out  of  any  other  Funds  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

XV.  The  Terms  and  Conditions  to  which  any  Prefer* 
ence  Share  or  Preference  Stock  is  subject  shall  be  clearly 
stated  on  the  Certificate  of  that  Preference  Share  or  Por- 
tion of  Preference  Stock. 


Uniaaiied 
Shares  and 
Stock  may 
becan> 
celled. 

If  Ordinary 
Btockor 
Shares  at  a 
Premium 
new  Shares 
or  Stock  to 
be  offered 
to  existing 
ordinary 
Share- 
holders. 


Offer  to  be 
made  by 
Letter. 


General  I^avieions  as  to  new  Shares  or  Stock. 

XVI.  If,  after  having  created  new  Shares  or  new  Stock, 
the  Company  determines  not  to  issue  the  whole  of  the  new 
Shares  or  new  Stock,  they  may  cancel  the  unissued  new 
Shares  or  new  Stock. 

XYII.  If,  at  the  Time  of  the  Issue  of  new  Shares  or  new 
Stock,  the  Ordinary  Shares  or  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Com- 

Eany  are  or  is  at  a  Premium,  then,  unless  the  Company 
efore  the  Issue  of  the  new  Shares  or  new  Stock  otherwise 
determines,  the  new  Shares  or  new  Stock  then  issued  shall 
be  of  such  Amount  as  will  conveniently  allow  the  same  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  then  Holders  of  the  Ordinary 
StocK  and  Ordinary  Shares,  respectively,  in  proportion,  as 
nearly  as  conveniently  may  be,  to  the  Ordinary  Shares  and 
Ordinary  Stock  held  by  them  respectively,  and  shall  be 
ofiered  to  them  at  Par  in  that  Proportion  :  Provided,  that 
it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  Company  so  to  apportion 
or  ofier  any  new  Shares  or  new  Stock  unless  the  Amount 
of  every  new  Share  or  Portion  of  new  Stock  to  be  so 
ofiered  would  if  so  apportioned  be  at  least  the  Sum  pre- 
scribed in  the  Special  Act,  and  if  no  Sum  is  prescribed 
then  at  least  Ten  Pounds. 

XVin.  The  Ofier  of  new  Shares  or  new  Stock  shall  be 
made  by  Letter  under  the  Hand  of  the  Treasurer  or  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Company  mven  to  every  such  Shareholder  or 
Stockholder  as  atoresaid,  or  sent  by  Post  addressed  to  him 
according  to  his  Address  in  the  Shareholders  or  Stock- 
holders Address  Book,  or  left  for  him  at  his  usual  or 
then  last  known  Place  of  Abode  in  Er^land,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland  (as  the  Case  may  require)  ;  and  every  such 
Offer  made  by  Letter  sent  by  Post  shdl  be  considered  as 
noade  on  the  Day  on  which  the  Letter  in  due  Course  of 
Delivery  ought  to  be  delivered  at  the  Place  to  which  it  is 
addressed. 
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XIX.  The  new  Shares  or  Portions  of  new  Stock  so  New 
offered  shall  vest  in  and  belong  to  the  Shareholders  or  s^k"to'^ 
Stockholders  who  accept  the  same  or  their  Nominees.  yeston  Ao- 

XX.  If  any  Shareholder  or  Stockholder  fails  for  the  ^^<^ 
Time  prescribed  in  the  Special  Act,  and  if  no  Time  is  pre-  f^^^ 
scribea  then  for  One  Month,  after  the  Offer  to  him  of  new  new  Shares 
Shares  or  new  Stock,  to  signify  his  Acceptance  of  the  same  ^^f  *°^  ^ 
or  any  Part  thereof,  then  and  in  every  snch  Case  at  the 
Expiration  of  that  Period  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  de- 
clined the  Offer  of  such  new  Shares  or  new  Stock  or  such 

Part  thereof  as  aforesaid,  and  the  same  may  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Company  as  hereinafter  provided : 

Provided,  that  where  a  Shareholder  or  Stockholder,  from  Power  to 
Absence  abroad  or  other  Cause  satisfactory  to  the  Directors  ^^^^ 
of  the  Company,  omits  to  signify  within  the  Time  aforesaid  acc!^ti^ 
his  Acceptance  of  the  new  Shares  or  new  Stock  offered  to  "®  g^*"®* 
him,  the  Directors,  if  they  think  proper,  may  permit  him  to 
accept  the  same,  notwithstanding  that  such  Time  has  elapsed. 

XXI.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  Provisions,  the  Company  ctenerai 
may  from  Time  to  Time  dispose  of  new  Shares  and  new  f  ©war  to 
Stock,  at  such  Times,  to  such  Persons,  on  such  Terms  and  ^^^ 
Conditions,  and  in  such  Manner,  as  the  Directors  think  priatednew 
advantageous  to  the  Company,  but  so  that  not  less  than  stockf '^^ 
the  full  nominal  Amount  of  anv  Share  or  Portion  of  Stock 

be  payable  or  paid  in  respect  thereof. 


Part  in. 

Debentube  Stock. 

XXn.  Where  any  Company,  incorporated  either  before  Begiiia- 
or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  for  the  Purpose  of  carrying  c^timi*° 
on  anv  Undertaking,  is  authorized  bv  any  Special  Act  and  Issue 
hereafter  passed,  and  incorporating  this  Part  of  this  Act,  jlPgJJj^i 
to  create  and  issue  Debenture  Stock, — ^then  and  in  every 
such  Case  the  Company,  with  the  Sanction  of  such  Pro- 
portion of  the  Votes  of  the  Shareholders  and  Stockholders 
entitled  to  vote  in  that  Behalf  at  Meetings  of  the  Company, 
present  (personally  or  by  proxy)  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
pany qpecially  convened  for  the  Purpose,  as  is  prescribed 
m  the  Special  Act,  and  if  no  Proportion  is  prescribed,  then 
of  Three  Fifths  of  such  Votes,  may  from  Time  to  Time 
raise  all  or  any  Part  of  the  Money  which  for  the  Time 
being  they  have  raised,  or  are  authorized  to  raise,  on  Mort- 
gage or  Bond,  by  the  Creation  and  Issue  at  such  Times,  in 
such  Amounts  and  Manner,  on  such  Terms,  subject  to  such 
Conditions,  and  with  such  Rights  and  Privileges,  as  the 
Company  thinks  fit,  of  Stock  to  be  called  Debenture  Stock, 
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Debenture 
Stock  to  be 
A  prior 
Charge. 


Interest  on 
Debenture 
Stock  to  be 
a  primary 
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forced by 
Appoint- 
ment of 
Receiver  or 
Judicial 
Factor. 


Mode  of 
appointing 
Beceiver  or 
Judicial 
Factor. 


instead  of  and  to  the  same  Amount  as  the  whole  or  any 
Part  of  the  Money  which  may  for  the  Time  being  be  owing 
by  the  Company  on  Mortgage  or  Bond,  or  which  they  may 
from  Time  to  Time  have  power  to  raise  on  Mortgage  or 
Bond,  and  may  attach  to  the  Stock  so  created  sach  fixed 
and  perpetnal  preferential  Interest,  not  exceeding  the  Rate 
prescribed  in  tlie  Special  Act,  and  if  no  Rate  is  prescribed, 
then  not  exceeding  the  Rate  of  Four  Pounds  per  Centum 
per  Annum,  payable  half-yearly  or  otherwise,  and  com- 
mencing at  once,  or  at  any  future  Time  or  Times,  when 
and  as  the  Debenture  Stock  is  issued,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
Company  thinks  fit. 

X!KIII.  Debenture  Stock,  with  the  Interest  thereon, 
shall  be  a  Charge  upon  the  Undertaking  of  the  Company, 
prior  to  all  Shares  or  Stock  of  the  Company,  and  shall  be 
transmissible  and  transferable  in  the  same  Manner  and 
according  to  the  same  Regulations  and  Provisions  as  other 
Stock  of  the  Company,  and  shall  in  all  other  respects  have 
the  Incidents  of  Personal  Estate. 

XXIY.  The  Interest  on  Debenture  Stock  shall  have 
Priority  of  Payment  over  all  Dividends  or  Interest  on  any 
Shares  or  Stock  of  the  Company,  whether  Ordinary  or 
Preference  or  guaranteed,  ana  shall  rank  next  to  the  In- 
terest payable  on  the  Mortgages  or  Bonds  for  the  Time 
being  of  the  Company  legally  granted  before  the  Creation 
of  such  Stock ;  but  the  Holders  of  Debenture  Stock  shall 
not,  as  among  themselves,  be  entitled  to  any  Preference  or 
Priority. 

XXTV.  If  within  Thirty  Days  after  the  Interest  on  any 
such  Debenture  Stock  is  payable  the  same  is  not  paid,  any 
One  or  more  of  the  Holders  of  the  Debenture  Stock  holding 
individually  or  collectively,  the  Sum  in  nominal  Amount 
thereof  prescribed  in  the  Special  Act,  and  if  no  Sum  is 
prescribed,  then  a  Sum  equal  to  One  Tenth  of  the  aggre- 
gate Amount  which  the  Company  is  for  the  Time  being 
authorized  to  raise  by  Mortgage,  by  Bond,  and  by  Deben- 
ture Stock,  or  the  Sum  bi  Ten  thousand  Pounds,  which- 
ever of  the  Two  last-mentioned  Sums  is  the  smaller  Sum, 
may  (without  Prejudice  to  the  Right  to  sue  in  any  Court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  Interest  in  arrear)  require 
the  Appointment  in  England  or  Ireland  of  a  Receiver,  and 
in  Scotland  of  a  Judicial  Factor. 

XXVI.  Every  such  Application  for  a  Receiver  shall  be 
made  to  Two  Justices,  and  every  such  Application  for  a 
Judicial  Factor  shall  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Session  ; 
and  on  any  such  Application  the  Justices  or  Court  (as  the 
Case  may  be),  by  Order  in  Writing,  after  hearing  the 
Parties,  may  appoint  some  Person  to  receive  the  whole  or 
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a  competent  Part  of  the  Tolls  or  Sums  liable  to  the  Pay- 
ment of  the  Interest,  until  all  the  Arrears  of  Interest  then 
due  on  the  Debenture  Stock,  with  all  Costs,  including  the 
Charges  of  receiving  the  Tolls  or  Sums,  are  fully  paid ; 
and  upon  such  Appointment  being  made  all  such  Tolls  or 
Sums  shall  be  paid  to  and  received  by  the  Person  so  ap- 
pointed; and  ail  Money  so  received  shall  be  deemed  so 
much  Money  received  by  or  to  the  Use  of  the  several  Per- 
sons interested  in  the  same,  according  to  their  several 
Priorities. 

The  Receiver  or  Judicial  Factor  shall  distribute  rateably 
and  without  Priority,  among  all  the  Proprietors  of  Deben- 
ture Stock  to  whom  Interest  is  in  arrear,  the  Money  which 
so  comes  to  his  Hands,  after  applying  a  sufficient  Part 
thereof  in  or  towards  Satisfaction  of  the  Interest  on  the 
Mortgagee  and  Bonds  of  the  Company. 

As  soon  as  the  full  Amount  of  Interest  and  Costs  has 
been  so  received,  the  Power  of  the  Keceiver  or  Judicial 
Factor  shall  cease,  and  he  shall  be  bound  to  account  to  the 
Company  for  his  Acts  or  Intromissions  or  the  Sums  received 
by  him,  and  to  pay  over  to  the  Company  any  Balance  that 
may  be  in  his  Hands. 

XXVn.  If  the  Interest  on  Debenture  Stock  is  in  arrear  Arrean 
for  Thirty  Days  next  after  any  of  the  respective  Days  ^^^ 
whereon  the  same  is  payable,  the  Holder  for  the  Time  A^onor^ 
being  thereof  may  ^without  Prejudice  to  his  Power  to  ^^^ 
apply  for  the  Appomtment  of  a  Receiver  or  Judicial 
Factor)  recover  tne  Arrears  with  Costs  by  Action  or  Suit 
against  the  Company  in  any  Court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. 

XXVIII.  The  Company  shall  cause  Entries  of  the  De-  Debenture 
benture  Stock  from  Time  to  Time  created  to  be  made  in  a  ^^°S}°5* 
Register  to  be  kept  for  that  Purpose,  wherein  they  shall  ^^ 
enter  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the  several  Persons  and 
Corporations  from  Time  to  Time  entitled  to  the  Debenture 

Stock,  with  the  respective  Amounts  of  the  Stock  to  which 
they  are  respectively  entitled ;  and  the  Register  shall  be 
accessible  for  Inspection  and  Perusal  at  all  reasonable 
Times  to  every  Mortgagee,  Bondholder,  Debenture  Stock 
Holder,  Shareholder,  and  Stockholder  of  the  Company, 
without  the  Payment  of  any  Fee  or  Charge. 

XXIX.  The  Company  shall  deliver  to  every  Holder  of  Comnuiy 
Debenture  Stock  a  Certificate  stating  the  Amount  of  De-  ^  ^^a   L 
benture  Stock  held  by  him  ;  and  all  Regulations  or  Pro-  to  Holders 
visions  for  the  Time  being  applicable  to  Certificates  of  ofD^n- 
Shares  in  the  Capital  of  the  Company  shall  apply,  mutatis     ^ 
mutandUj  to  Certificates  of  Debenture  Stock. 

n 
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XXX.  Nothing  herein  or  in  the  Special  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  Issue  of  Debenture  Stock  contained  shall  in  any 
way  affect  any  Mortgage  or  Bond  at  any  Time  legally 
granted  by  the  Company  before  the  Creation  of  such  Stock, 
or  any  Power  of  the  Company  to  raise  Money  on  Mortgage 
or  Bond,  but  the  Holders  of  all  such  Mortgages  and  Bonds 
shall,  during  the  Continuance  thereof  respectively,  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  Priorities,  Rights,  and  Privileges  in  all 
respects  as  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  if  the  Special 
Act  authorizing  the  Issue  of  Debenture  Stock  had  not  been 
passed. 

XXXI.  Debentare  Stock  shall  not  entitle  the  Holders 
thereof  to  be  present  or  vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  confer  any  Qualification,  but  shall,  in  all  respects 
not  otherwise  by  or  under  this  Act  or  the  Special  Act  pro- 
vided for,  be  considered  as  entitling  the  Holders  to  the 
Rights  and  Powers  of  Mortgagees  of  the  Undertaking 
other  than  the  Right  to  require  Repayment  of  the  Princi- 
pal Money  paid  up  in  respect  of  the  Debenture  Stock. 

XXXII.  Money  raised  by  Debenture  Stock  shall  be 
applied  exclusively  either  in  paying  off  Money  due  by  the 
Company  on  Mortgage  or  Bond,  or  else  for  the  Purposes 
to  which  the  same  Money  would  be  applicable  if  it  were 
raised  on  Mortgage  or  Bond  instead  of  on  Debenture  Stock. 

XXXin.  Separate  and  distinct  Accounts  shall  be  kept 
by  the  Company,  showing  how  much  Money  has  been  re- 
ceived for  or  on  account  of  Debenture  Stock,  and  how 
much  Money  borrowed  or  owing  on  Mortgage  or  Bond,  or 
which  they  have  Power  so  to  borrow,  has  oeen  paid  off  by 
Debenture  Stock,  or  raised  thereby,  instead  of  oeing  bor- 
rowed on  Mortgage  or  Bond. 

XXXIV.  The  Powers  of  borrowing  and  re-borrowing 
by  the  Company  shall,  to  the  Extent  of  the  Money  raised 
by  the  Issue  of  Debenture  Stock,  be  extinguished. 

XXXV.  The  Provisions  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  apply  to  Mortgage  Preference  Stock,  and  to 
Funded  Debt,  as  the  Case  may  require,  in  all  respects  as 
if  Mortgage  Preference  Stock  or  Funded  Debt  were  men- 
tioned throughout  this  Part  of  this  Act  wherever  Deben- 
ture Stock  is  mentioned  therein. 

Part  IV- 
Change  of  Name. 

XXXVI.  Where  by  any  Special  Act  hereafter  passed 
and  incorporating  this  Part  of  this  Act  the  Name  of  any 
Company  incorporated  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  for  the  Purpose  of  carrying  on  any  Undertaking 
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is  changed, — ^then  and  in  every  sach  Case  from  the  passing 
of  the  Special  Act  the  Company  by  their  new  Name  shall 
have  and  may  exercise  the  Powers  then  vested  in  fhe  Com- 
pany by  their  original  Name ;  and  all  Acts  relating  to  the 
Company  by  their  original  Name  shall  be  read  and  inter- 
preted as  if  throughout  those  Acts,  wherever  the  original 
Name  of  the  Company  or  any  Reference  to  the  Company 
by  their  original  Name  occurs,  the  new  Name  of  the  Com- 
pany or  a  Reference  to  the  Company  by  their  new  Name 
were  substituted. 

XXXVII.  No  Action,  Suit,  Bill,  Process,  Writ,  Indict-  Actions, 
ment,  Information,  or  other  Proceeding,  whether  civil  or  ®^  °°^  ^ 
criminal,  which  at  or  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the 
Special  Act  is  commenced  and  is  then  pending,— either  at 
the  Suit  or  Instance  of  the  Company,  by  their  original 
Name,  against  any  other  Corporation  or  any  Person,  or  at 
the  Suit  or  Instance  of  any  other  Corporation  or  any  Per- 
son against  the  Company,  by  their  original  Name, — ^shall 
abate,  determine,  or  be  otherwise  impeached  or  afiPected 
for  or  by  reason  of  the  Change  of  the  Name  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  nor  shall  any  Notice,  Tender,  Requisition,  Warrant, 
Summons,  Pleading,  civil  or  criminal  Writ  or  other  Pro- 
cess, Record,  Deed,  Contract,  Agreement,  Writing,  or 
Instrument  then  or  thereafter  to  be  made,  issued,  written, 
or  commenced,  be  deemed  to  be  vacated,  discharged,  in- 
validated, prejudiced,  or  affected  by  reason  of  the  Com- 
Eany  or  their  undertaking  being  therein  respectively  called 
y  the  original  Name  of  the  Company  or  Undertaking ; 
and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  any  Bill,  Suit,  Indictment, 
Information,  Proceeding,  Notice,  Tender,  Requisition,  War- 
rant, Summons,  Pleading,  civil  or  criminal  Writ,  or  other 
Process,  or  in  any  Record,  Deed,  Contract,  Agreement, 
Writing,  or  other  Instrument  or  Matter,  to  aver  that  the 
Company  had  been  called  or  known  for  any  Period  by  the 
original  Name  of  the  Company,  or  that  their  Undertaking 
had  been  called  or  known  within  that  Period  by  the  original 
Name  of  the  Undertaking,  and  that  by  the  Special  Act 
effecting  the  Change,  the  Names  of  the  Company  and  their 
Undertaking  were  changed,  and  that  after  the  passing  of 
that  Special  Act  the  Company  had  been  called  or  known 
by  their  new  Name  and  their  Undertaking  by  its  new 
Name ;  but  it  shall  be  deemed  true,  lawful,  and  sufficient 
therein  to  aver  the  Style  and  describe  the  Company  by 
their  new  Name,  and  their  Undertaking  by  its  new  Name, 
in  the  same  Maimer  as  if  the  Company  had  been  originally 
incorporated,  called,  or  known  by  their  new  Name,  and  as 
if  their  Undertaking  had  been  originally  called  or  known 
by  its  new  Name. 
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XXXVni.  Notwithstftndmg  the  Change  of  the  Name 
of  the  Company,  everything  before  the  passing  of  the 
Special  Act  effecting  the  Change  done,  suffereo,  or  con- 
firmed under  or  by  virtne  of  any  other  Act  shall  be  as  valid 
as  if  the  Special  Act  effecting  the  Change  were  not  passed ; 
and  the  Cnange  of  Name  and  last^mentioned  Special  Act 
respectively  shall  accordingly  be  subject  and  without  Pre- 
judice to  everything  so  done,  sufiered,  or  confirmed  before 
the  passing  of  the  last-mentioned  Special  Act,  and  to  all 
Bights,  Liabilities,  Claims,  and  Demands,  then  present  or 
future,  which,  if  the  Change  of  Name  had  not  happened 
and  sach  last-mentioned  Special  Act  had  not  been  passed, 
would  be  incident  to  or  consequent  on  anything  so  done, 
suffered,  or  confirmed. 

XXXIX.  Notwithstanding  the  Change  of  die  Name 
of  the  Company,  all  Deeds,  Instruments,  JPurchases,  Sales, 
Securities,  and  Contracts  before  the  passing  of  the  Special 
Act  effecting  the  Change  made  under  any  other  Act,  or 
with  reference  to  the  Purposes  thereof,  shall  be  as  effectual 
to  all  Intents  in  favour  of,  against,  and  with  respect  to  the 
Company  as  if  the  Name  of  the  Company  had  remained 
unchanged. 


.Cap.  CXXIV. 

An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Condensation  of  Muriatic 
Add  Gas  in  Alkali  Works.— [28th  July  1863.] 

*  Whebbas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  better  Con- 
densation of  the  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  evolved  in  Alkali 
Works:'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Qneen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 


Short  Title. 
Com- 
mencement 
of  Act. 

Interpreta- 
tion of 
Terms. 


Preliminary* 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  <  Alkali  Act,  1863.' 

II.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  First  Day 
of  January  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

III.  The  Term  *  Alkali  Work,'  as  herein-after  used,  shall 
mean  every  Work  for  the  Manufacture  of  Alkali,  Sulphate 
of  Soda,  or  Sulphate  of  Potash  in  which  Muriatic  Acid 
Gas  is  evolved : 

The  Term  *  Owner,'  as  herein-after  used,  shall  mean  the 
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Lessee  or  Occupier  or  any  other  Person  carrying  on  any 
Alkali  Work  : 

The  Term  ^the  Inspector'  shall  mean  the  Inspector  to 
be  appointed  nnder  this  Act. 

Alkali  Works. 

IV,  Every  Alkali  Work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  Astothe 
Manner  as  to  secure  the  Condensation  to  the  Satisfaction  iikair*  °' 
of  the  Inspector,  derived  fix)m  his  own  Examination  or  from  Worka. 
that  of  a  Sub-Inspector,  of  not  less  than  Ninety-five  o«r 
Centum  of  the  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  evolved  therein :  Pro- 
vided always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  entitle 

the  Inspector  to  direct  any  Alteration  to  be  made  in  the 
Process  of  Manufacture  or  the  Apparatus  used  therein. 

If  any  Alkali  Work  is  carriea  on  in  contravention  of 
this  Section,  the  Owner  of  that  Work  shall,  on  its  being 
made  to  appear  to  the  Court  before  which  any  Proceedings 
for  Recovery  of  a  Penalty  may  be  instituted  that  Ninety- 
five  per  Centum  at  least  of  the  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  evolved 
in  such  Work  has  not  been  condensed,  be  deemed  to  be 
guilty  of  an  Offence  against  this  Act,  and  be  subject  in 
respect  of  the  First  Conviction  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding 
Fifty  Pounds,  and  in  respect  of  every  Offence  after  a 
previous  Conviction  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  One  hun- 
dred Pounds :  Provided  always,  that  no  such  Owner  shall 
be  convicted  of  more  than  One  such  Offence  in  respect  of 
any  One  Day :  Provided  also,  that  no  snch  Penalty  snail  be 
inflicted  unless  the  Inspector  shall  produce  before  the  Court 
having  Cognizance  of  the  Matter  a  Statement  in  Writing 
of  the  Facts  on  which  he  founds  his  Opinion  that  Ninety- 
five  per  Centum  of  the  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  evolved  in  the 
Alkali  Work  is  not  condensed  therein,  and  serve  a  Copy 
thereof  with  the  Process  commencing  the  Proceedings. 

V.  TheOwnerofany  Alkali  Work  in  which  any  Offence  P^®/,*^ 
against  this  Act  has  been  proved  to  have  been  committed,  offences  in 
and  for  which  a  pecuniary  Penalty  may  be  imposed,  shall  tt»e  first 
in  every  Case  be  deemed  to  have  committed  the  Offence,  n^SSwIhe 
and  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  Penalty,  unless  he  shall  prove  prove  that 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Court  before  which  any  Action  ^^^^^f^ 
shall  be  brou^t  for  the  Recovery  of  such  Penalty  that  he  mitted  by 
has  used  due  Diligence  to  comply  with  and  to  enforce  the  Agent,  etc. 
Execution  of  this  Act,  and  that  the  Offence  in  question  wuhont  his 
was  committed  by  some  Agent,  Servant,  or  Workman,  ^^'j^ 
whom  he  shall  cnarge  by  Isame  as  the  actual  Offender,  which  Case 
without  his  Knowledge,  Consent,  or  Connivance,  in  which  "J^t^fl"** 
Case  such  Agent,  Servant,  or  Workman  shall  be  liable  to  Uahle. 
and  may  be  sued  for  the  Payment  of  the  Penalty,  and  of 
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the  Costs  of  all  Proceedings  which  may  be  taken  for  the 
Recovery  thereof,  either  against  himself  or  against  the 
Owner  under  this  Act ;  provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Inspector  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  against  the 
Person  whom  he  shall  believe  to  be  the  actual  Offender, 
without  first  proceeding  against  the  Owner,  in  any  case  in 
which  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Satisfaction  of  such 
Inspector  that  the  Owner  has  used  all  due  Diligence  to 
comply  with  and  to  enforce  the  Execution  of  this  Act,  and 
that  the  Offence  has  been  committed  by  the  Person  whom 
he  may  charge  therewith  without  the  Knowledge,  Consent, 
or  Connivance  of  the  Owner,  and  in  contravention  of  his 
Orders. 

VI.  No  Alkali  Work  shall  at  any  Time  after  the  Ex- 
piration of  Three  Months  after  the  Appointment  of  the 
Inspector  be  carried  on  or  prosecuted  until  such  Work  has 
been  registered  by  the  Owner  with  the  Inspector.  In 
every  Register  hereby  required  to  be  made  there  shall  be 
inserted  the  Name  in  full  of  the  Owner,  and  of  the  Parish 
or  Township  in  which  the  Work  is  situate,  and  within  One 
Month  after  Change  of  Ownership  in  any  such  Work  the 
Register  of  such  Work  shall  be  amended  by  inserting  the 
Name  of  the  new  Owner ;  and  if  any  Alkali  Work  is  car- 
ried on  in  contravention  of  this  Section,  the  Owner  thereof 
sh^U,  on  Conviction,  be  deemed  to  be  gnilty  of  an  Offence 
against  this  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  Penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding Five  Pounds  for  every  Day  during  which  such 
Work  shall  have  been  so  carried  on. 


Appoint- 
ment of 
Inspectors. 


What  Per- 
sons dis- 
qualified 
from  acting 
as  Inspec- 
tor. 


Inspectors. 

VII.  For  the  Purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  Provi- 
sions  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  from  Time  to 
Time  appoint  any  fit  and  proper  Person  to  be  Inspector  of 
Alkali  Works  under  this  Act,  and  may  from  Time  to  Time 
remove  any  Inspector  so  appointed,  and  appoint  another 
Person  in  his  Place.  The  Board  of  Trade  may  also,  on 
Application  of  the  Inspector,  from  Time  to  Time  appoint 
and  remove  such  Sub-Inspector  or  Sub-Inspectors  as  the 
said  Board  may  deem  necessary  for  the  Purpose  of  carrying 
this  Act  into  effect.  Notice  of  the  Appointment  of  such 
Inspector  and  Sub-Inspectors  shall  be  published  in  the 
London  Gazette^  and  a  Copy  of  the  Gazette  shall  be  Evi- 
dence of  the  Appointment  made. 

VIII.  No  Person  either  directly  or  indirectly  acting  or 
practising  as  a  Land  Agent,  or  directly  or  indirectly  en- 
gaged in  any  Manufacture,  or  interestea  in  any  Patent  in 
or  according  to  which  the  Decomposition  of  Salt  or  the 
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Condensation  of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  may  be  effected^  shall 
act  as  an  Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector  under  this  Act. 

IX.  It  shall  be  the  Duty  of  every  Inspector  under  this  Duties  and 
Act  to  ascertain  from  Time  to  Time  that  all  the  Alkali  f^ZJ^r! 
Works  are  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  Provisions  of  . 
this  Act,  and  to  enforce  the  said  Provisions,  and  to  cause 
Notice  to  be  given  to  every  Owner  whose  Work  shall  be 
carried  on  in  contravention  of  this  Act  of  the  Commission 
of  such  Offence  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the 
Commission  thereof;  and  with  a  view  to  the  Perform- 
ance of  that  Duty  he  or  any  Sub-Inspector  may  at  all 
reasonable  Times,  by  Day  and  by  Night,  without  giving 
previous  Notice,  but  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  Process 
of  the  Manufacture,  enter  upon  and  inspect  any  Alkali 
Work,  and  examine  into  the  EiBciency  of  the  Condens- 
ing Apparatus,  and  the  Quantity  of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas 
condensed,  and  generally  into  all  Matters  and  Works 
tending  to  show  Compliance  or  Noncompliance  with  the 
Provisions  of  this  Act.  And  the  Owner  of  such  Works, 
upon  Demand  of  the  Inspector,  shall  within  a  reasonable 
Time  furnish  him  with  a  Plan,  to  be  kept  secret  by  such 
Inspector,  of  those  Parts  of  such  Works  m  which  the  De- 
composition of  Salt  or  other  Process  causing  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  or  the  Condensation  thereof  is 
carried  on. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Inspector  or  any  Sub-Inspector 
under  his  Direction,  but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Process  of  the  Manufacture,  to  apply  any  Tests  or  make 
any  Experiments  he  may  think  proper  for  the  Purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  Efficiency  of  the  Condensing  Apparatus, 
or  the  Quantity  of  Gas  condensed ;  and  the  Owner  or 
Agent  of  the  Works  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an 
Offence  against  this  Act  unless  he  renders  to  the  said  In- 
spector or  Sub-Inspector  all  necessary  Facilities  for  their 
Entry,  Examination,  and  Testing. 

X.  Every  Inspector  and  Sub-Inspector  appointed  under  Saianee  of 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  such  Salary  as  may  be  determined  ind^b^ 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  Consent  of  the  Commis-  inspectors. 
sioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

XI.  Every  Person  who  wilfully  obstructs  any  Inspector  General 
or  Sub-Inspector  in  the  Execution  of  this  Act,  and  every  o®  viois!. 
Owner  of  any  Alkali  Work  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  tionof  Act. 
afford  to  the  Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector  the  Facilities  neces- 
sary for  making  any  Entry,  Inspection,  Examination,  or 
Testing  under  this  Act,  or  who  neglects  or  wilfully  violates 

any  Provision  of  this  Act,  for  the  Neglect  or  Violation  of 
which  no  other  Penalty  is  by  this  Act  imposed,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  Offence  within  the  Meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
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shall  for  every  such  Offence  incur  a  Penalty  not  exceeding 
Ten  Poands. 

XU.  The  Inspector  shall^  on  or  before  the  First  Day  of 
March  in  every  Tear,  make  a  Keport  in  Writing  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  his  Proceedings  during  the  preceding 
Year,  and  a  Copy  of  such  Report  shall  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 


Power  to 
Owners  of 
Works  to 
make 
Special 
Bules. 


As  to  Be- 
covery  of 
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England 
for  other 
than 
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Special  Rules. 

• 

XIII.  The  Owner  of  any  Alkali  Work  may,  with  the 
Sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  make,  alter,  or  repeal 
Special  Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  buc&  of  his  Workmen  as 
are  employed  in  any  Process  causing  the  Evolution  of 
Muriatic  Acid  Gas,  or  whose  Duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
Apparatus  used  in  the  Condensation  of  that  Gas,  and  may 
annex  Penalties  to  any  Violation  of  such  Rules,  so  that  no 
Penalty  exceeds  Two  Pounds  for  any  One  Offence. 

A  printed  Copy  of  the  Special  Rules  in  force  in  any 
Alkali  Work  shall  be  given  by  the  Owner  of  the  Work  to 
every  Person  working  or  employed  in  or  about  that  Work 
affected  thereby. 

Penalties* 

XIV.  The  following  Regulations  shall  be  enacted  with 
respect  to  the  Recovery  in  England  of  Penalties  for  Offences 
other  than  Offences  against  a  Special  Rule : 

Every  such  Penalty  shall  be  recovered  by  Action  in  the 
County  Court  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  District  in 
which  the  Alkali  Works  are  situate  in  respect  of  which 
the  Penaltv  arises : 

The  Action  sh&U  be  brought,  with  the  Sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  by  the  Inspector  appointed  under  this 
Act,  within  Three  Months  after  the  Commission  of  the 
Offence,  and  for  the  Purposes  of  such  Action  the 
Penalty  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  Debt  due  to  such 
Inspector : 

The  Plaintiff  in  any  Action  for  a  Penalty  under  this  Act 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  the  Inspector  appointed  under 
this  Act,  until  the  contrary  is  proved  by  the  Defend- 
ant: 

The  Court  may,  upon  the  Application  of  either  Party, 
appoint  a  Person  to  take  down  in  Writing  the  Evi- 
dence of  the  Witnesses,  and  may  award  to  that  Person 
such  Compensation  as  the  Court  thinks  just: 

The  Amount  of  Compensation  awarded  by  the  Judge 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  Costs  in  the  Cause : 

If  either  Party  in  any  Action  for  a  Penalty  under  this 
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Act  feels  aggrieved  by  the  Decision  of  the  Court  in 
Point  of  Law,  or  on  the  Merits,  or  in  respect  of  the 
Admission  or  Rejection  of  any  Evidence,  he  may 
appeal  from  that  Decision  to  any  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law  at  Westminster : 

The  Appeal  shall  be  in  the  Form  of  a  Special  Case  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  both  Parties  or  their  Attomies,  and 
if  they  cannot  agree,  to  be  settled  by  the  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  upon  the  Application  of  the  J^urties  or 
their  Aitornies : 

The  Court  of  Appeal  may  draw  any  Inferences  from  the 
Facts  stated  in  the  Case  that  a  Jury  might  draw  from 
Facts  stated  by  Witnesses : 

Subject  to  the  Provisions  of  this  Section,  all  the  Enact- 
ments, Rules,  and  Orders  relating  to  Proceedings  in 
Actions  in  County  Courts,  and  to  enforcing  Judgments 
in  County  Courts,  and  Appeals  from  Decisions  of  the 
County  Court  Judges,  and  to  the  Conditions  of  such 
Appeals,  and  to  the  Power  of  the  Superior  Courts  on 
sucn  Appeals,  shall  apply  to  an  Action  for  a  Penalty 
under  this  Act,  and  to  an  Appeal  from  such  Action, 
in  the  same  Manner  as  if  such  Action  and  Appeal  re- 
lated to  a  Matter  within  the  ordinary  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court : 

Within  the  City  of  London  and  the  Liberties  thereof  the 
Sheriffs  Court,  establbhed  by  a  Local  Act  passed  in 
the  Eleventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Her  present  Ma- 
jesty, Chapter  Seventy-one,  intituled  An  Act  for  the 
more  easy  Recovery  of  Small  Debts  and  Demands 
within  the  City  of  London  and  the  Liberties  thereof 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  County  Court  having  Juris- 
diction in  the  Case. 

XV.  In  Scotland  any  Offence  under  this  Act,  with  the  ^^ 
Exception  of  Offences  against  a  Special  Rule,  shall  be  pro-  of  geneiL 
secuted  at  the  Instance  of  the  Inspector,  with  the  Sanction  PensitiMin 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  before  the  Sheriff  or  Sheriff  Sub-  ^°^*^^^- 
stituterof  the  County  in  which  the  Offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  Sheriff  or  Sheriff  Substitute  having  Cog- 
nizance of  such  Offence  may  award  Costs  to  either  Party, 

and  may  sentence  the  Offender  to  Imprisonment  for  any 
Period  not  exceeding  Six  Months,  unless  the  Penalty  and 
Costs  be  previously  paid;  and  any  Decision  or  Sentence 
of  such  Sheriff  or  Sheriff  Substitute  shall  be  subject  to 
Review  and  Appeal  according  to  Law. 

XVI.  In  Ireland  all  Penalties  incurred  under  this  Act,  ^^ 
with  the  Exception  of  Penalties  against  a  Special  Rule,  of  general 
may  be  recovered  by  Civil  Bill  at  tne  Instance  of  the  In-  Penalties 

•^  •'  in  Ireland. 
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spector,  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the 
Manner  and  with  the  Appeal  directed  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  ^Fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Years  of  Her  Majesty, 
Chapter  Fifty-seven,  or  any  Act  or  Acts  amending  the 
Law  relating  to  Civil  Bills. 

XVII.  All  Penalties  recovered  under  this  Act,  except 
in  respect  of  Offences  a^nst  a  Special  Rule,  shall  be 

Said  into  the  Receipt  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer  in  such 
Unner  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  may  de- 
termine. 

Xyill.  All  Penalties  incurred  under  this  Act  in  respect 
of  any  Offence  against  a  Special  Rule  may  be  recovered 
summarily  in  England  and  Ireland  before  Two  or  more 
Justices ;  as  to  England^  jn  manner  directed  by  an  Act 
nassed  in  the  Session  holden  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
xears  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victorioj  Chapter 
Forty-three,  intituled  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Performance 
of  the  Duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions  within 
England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  summary  Conviciions 
and  Orders,  or  any  Act  amending  the  same ;  as  to  Ireland, 
in  manner  directed  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  Session  holden 
in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  'Victoria,  Chapter  Ninety-three,  intituled 
An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Acts  regulating  the 
Proceedings  of  Petty  Sessions^  and  the  Duties  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace  out  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  Ireland,  or  any  Act 
amending  the  same ;  and  in  Scotland,  before  the  Sheriff  or 
Two  Justices,  in  manner  directed  by  'The  Railways  Clauses 
Consolidation,  Scotland,  Act,  1845,'  with  respect  to  Penal- 
ties imposed  by  that  Act,  the  Recovery  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

XIX.  This  Act  shall  continue  in  force  to  the  First  Day 
of  July  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and 
no  longer. 
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